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THE GREATER GIFT. 


WISH no wealth or proud estate— 
No world-accluimed prize ; 
For simple love hath made me great 
In a dear woman’ s eyes. 
There are no worldly gifts abore 
The beauty of a womans love. 


For Fame the glory and the gleams— 
Friends, and the scorn of foes. 
Dearer to me the humble dream, 
And from Love's hand one rose ! 
And where my lowlier lot shall be, 
Only Love's arms to necklace me. 


For Love his own rewarder is, 
The flowery world along. 
For Love the thorn is sweet to kiss, 
And toil is but a song. 
Wherefore, I seek no proud estate, 
For simple love hath made me great. 
—Frank L. Stanton 


aoe? 


SCUSE ME, PARD! I WAS JUST DROPPIN’ IN. DON’T YOU HURRY, I KIN WAIT,’ HE 
STAMMERED, FALLING BACK.”’ 
DRAWN BY F. W. KEAD. 
Ulustrating Bret Harte's story,“How Reuben Allen Saw Life in Frisco.’ See page 71. 
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March 21.—Aboard the S.S. Queen. 
BEAUTIFUL 7, but so clear and bright that 
I hope it is an omen of good luck. I came aboard the 8.8. Queen at 8:30 
A.M. and we have just left Seattle. 

Later—Tacoma Dock.—We have just tied up at Tacoma and the captain 
says that ae will not leave here before 12 o’clock, but I would be willing to 
bet we do not get away before 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. We have no 
seats assigned to us yet and it is a scramble when the dinner bell rings. 
They will assign seats after leaving Victoria to-morrow, where I hope to get a 
miner’s license. I begin to feel not having slept any last night and believe 
I'll be able to do my berth justice, even though there are at least ten large 
Alaskan dogs jumping around over my head and when not barking, which 
they do almost all the time, they flap their tails and play a kind of tick-tack 
on the deck. 

March 22.—We left Tacoma at 11:10 a.m., having lain there all night load- 
ing up freight. Now we are headed for Port Townsend, where we shall prob- 
ably have to wait an hour or two, while they clear the ship, and then we will 
cross over to Victoria and probably be there all night and most of to-morrow. 
Darn those dogs! they are howling like fiends, one starts all the rest. There 
are some very pleasant people aboard, and I am fast making acquaintances. 
We have a small load of passengers—I do not yet know how many. The 
Queen can and has carried over 600, but I do not believe there are 250 people 
aboard, although I may be mistaken. 

Later.—We arrived at Port Townsend at 3:15 p.m. to-day and left there at 
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4:15 for Victo- 
ria. Weare now 
in the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca 
on the way to 
Victoria, where 
we ought to ar- 
rive at 8 P.M. 
We will proba- 
bly be there 
most of to-mor- 
row. It depends 
on whether they 
will issue a 
miner’s license WHARF AT SKAGUAY. 

out of the regular hours or not. Those sea-gulls are still with us. They are 
very graceful. There go the dogs again! must be having a fight. 

Evening, March 22.—I am now a free miner, that is, I have a free ‘‘ miner’s 
certificate,’’ issued at Victoria, B. C. We docked here about 8 p.m. I saw 
the first oflicer at the gangway and he told me that I had better go and get a 
certificate if I wanted one as the Queen would leave Victoria at 4 A.M. to-mor- 
row, so I made inquiries and found that the office where the certificates were 
issued was about a mile over from where we were and that a car was supposed 
to go near the place. I could not find the car, but found a coach with four 
fellows from the Queen in it, bound for the office, so I invited myself to join 
them. It cost us each four bits and was worth the money, for the office was 
off down a dark street, where we might have had trouble to find it. The cer- 
tificate cost considerable and may not be worth the price, but I thought it 
best to be on the safe side. Of course, I have no idea what Victoria looks 
like, except that there were very few people in the streets, but some of the 
streets looked quite attractive and the government buildings looked well as 
far as one could judge 
on a dark night. 

March 23.—This is 
a dull, overcast day, 
rather raw, but a fol- 
lowing wind and very 
little roll. Between 9 
and 100’clock we 
passed the Walla Wal- 
la, bound south, and 
the Danube, bound for 
Vancouver, crossed 
our bows headed to 
the eastward. Our 
next stop will be 
OUTFIT LEAVING SKAGUAY DOCK. Mary’s Island, and 


SEATTLE TO DAWSON. 5 


then Fort Wrangell, where we ought to arrive either late to-morrow night or 
early Friday a.m. 

11:30 p.M.—Charlotte Sound.—It is a beautiful clear night, but cold and a 
strong wind blowing. It takes a good pilot to steer a ship as big as the Queen 
through these narrow channels—sometimes you could throw a stone ashore, 
and again it seems as if we were going up a bay—there seems to be no outlet, 
but all of a sudden there appears a little, narrow, creek-like stream and in we 
go, twisting and turning in a way that keeps the old compass on a steady jump. 

March 24.—We have just gone through Milbank Sound and are now in nar- 
rows with snow-topped mountains on all sides. The scenery is grand, beauty 
unadorned, in all its virgin wildness. 

Later—Granville Sound.—I have seen two lots of totem “poles and two 
Indian burial-places. The burial-places are platforms rigged up about eight 
or ten feet above ground and the bodies laid out on top. The Indians adopt 
this method to prevent dogs and other animals from getting at the bodies, 
which they would surely do, if placed under the sod or moss. 

9:15 p.M.—Dixon Entrance.—We are nearing Mary’ s Island, have shipped 
a lot of spray and the decks have a thin coating of ice on them. 

March 25.—Fort Wrangell lies in sight on our starboard bow. We stopped 
at Mary’s Island in the night. I enjoyed my stay at Fort Wrangell very 
much. P. and I took a walk over the town. It was interesting, as there is 
now quite a boom on and buildings, huts and tents are being put up in all di- 
rections. The carved totem poles were interesting, many of them being really 
fine pieces of workmanship. Fort Wrangell is built on the side of a hill and 
one can get no chance to back away and thus increase the field of a picture. 

1:45 s.M.—March 26.—We are tied up to the Juneau wharf and they say 
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we will surely be here 
until 8 a.m. to-mor- 
row. There goes that 
donkey engine again! 
I must say that I am 
both pleased and sur- 
prised to find what a 
nice class of men are 
bound North, mostly 
all earnest, determined 
men, who would be a 
credit to any country. 
Alaska will not be a 
healthy place for a lazy — 
man. ‘Every tub WHITE PASS TRAIL. 

stands on its own bottom’? up here, and the poor man is just as well thought 
of and respected as the rich man. 

Wharf at Skaguay, Alaska, same date.—We left Juneau at 11:05 a.m., and 
had a beautiful sail up the Lynn Canal to this port which we reached about 
6:45 p.m. Seattle time. Here we had to set our watches back an hour, thus 
making four hours difference from dear old New York. Juneau is built in a 
little ‘‘scoop”’ on the side of a mountain, and is quite a busy and interesting 
place. The scenery this afternoon was impressive—iceberg after iceberg, 
snowclad mountains and glaciers galore—two of the glaciers, the Rainbow 
and the Davidson, are said to be connected with the celebrated Muir glacier. 
The glaciers and icebergs have such beautiful shades of iridescent green and 
blue in them —something impossible to describe. 

Well, Skaguay is not such a bad town. P. and T walked about quite a bit. 
There is no snow on the ground, but it is frozen good and hard yet. We 
stopped at P.’s cabin and met his gang of men. Walked about town and saw 
some of the gambling houses and dance halls, then turned in on the ship at 12 
0’ clock. 

March 27th. —Arose 
at 7:30 a.m. and had 
breakfast with P. at 
“The Rosalie.’’ The 
landlady took especial 
care to give us as good 
a breakfast as possible. 
We then got our stuff 
landed up at P.’s cabin 
about one mile from 
the dock. Our outfit 
checked up all O. K., 
which was better luck 
than many of my 
friends had with theirs. 


CAMP ON THE WHITE PASS ROUTE, 
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Made arrangements 
with one of the P. 
brothers to start with 
him about 5 a.m. to- 
morrow morning, and 
go up to the Canadian 
Custom House, about 
a mile the other side 
of the summit of 
White Pass, and try to 
make arrangements 
about not having to 
unload the sleds and 
pack-horses when they 
arrive. Worked hard 
all the rest of the af- 
ternoon getting everything in shape for packing on the sleds and pack-horses. 
P. and I, if we have fair weather, hope to meet our outfit at the Ford, a place 
at the foot of the White Pass. Our party are staying here as the guests of P. 
brothers, and while it is crude and rough, it is much pleasanter than any 
alleged hotel life could be in ‘‘Skag.’’ P. and brothers have a good, hard- 
working crew of men, but all swear hard, as everyone does, including the 
priests. ‘‘Skag’’ is not such a very wicked town, however, and I saw no 
disorder to speak of. It is a rough frontier settlement, and really wonderful 
when one considers that a year ago there was nothing there at all. 

March 28.—Arose at 4 a.M.,a fine clear morning. After breakfast I chased 


PACK-TRAIN OVER THE SUMMIT, 


TWO LITTLE ’LASKAN MAIDS. 
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down to ‘‘Skag’’ to get a pair of ice-creepers, for P. had to wait until the 
blacksmith finished them. P. and I started on the trail at 6:30 a.m., and 
overtook the sled and pack train within forty-five minutes, pushed ahead and 
reached the third bridge at 10:05. Had tea and bread, left at 10:25, and 
reached the Ford at 11:30. Arrived at Summit Custom House at 12 m., saw 
officer and made arrangements for paying duty and getting passed without 
having to unload or wait any length of time. Returned to the Ford at 1 p.m. 
and had lunch, or a lot of garbage, after having walked twenty-two or twenty- 
three miles over some of the very roughest trail and country I have ever seen 
or imagined. I am under the impression that P. jumped along pretty fast in 
order to see what I was made of. I guess he found that I was all right, 
although when I reached the summit I was quite blown and tired and didn’t 
make any bones about saying so. 

Arranged for a place for our party to sleep in a bunk tent, and then changed 
footgear, and fixed up papers for Custom House. The sled and pack-train 
came in safely during the afternoon. We had supper about 6 p.M., or slops 
would be a better name for it, and turned in about 8 p.m. I believe there 
were twenty-three men in that small bunk-tent. 

Marc’ 29.—Arose at 4 A.M., had breakfast, and left the Ford at 5:30, 
reached the Custom House over the summit at 7:05. It was snowing very 
hard. After getting through the Custom House, we pushed on and ate lunch 
at the head of Middle Lake at a place called Camp Rescue. From there we 
pushed on and reached Paradise Valley Hotel at 7 p.M., had supper, and 
turned in about 9 p.M., all very tired. It was a log cabin and the best place 
we had struck so far on the trail, although cleven men slept in a small 
room 12x16 feet. Out here a man is a man, one as good as another, and 
“all treated alike. Some of the grub I have had to eat since I landed 
here would have made a billy goat turn away in disgust; but you get so 
hungry, and it is what is served or nothing, so that you fill up on trash 
you would be ashamed to have seen in your garbage can at home. 

March 30.— 
We arose at 4 
A.M., had a fair 
breakfast, and 
left the Paradise 
Valley Hotel at 
5:30 a.m. After 
going a few 
miles, I pushed 
on ahead alone 
to select a cam- 
ping site at Lake 
Bennett. I 
reached Lake 
Bennett before 
noon, and se- 
STARTING TO BUILD THE BOAT. lected a site just 
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PASSING THROUGH A CLOUD OF MOSQUITOS, 


around a little point of land on a small hillside, when the pack-train came 
along, had them take our goods as near as possible to the site, and when the 
sleds arrived, checked up everything and found all had arrived safely. We 
eachéd our goods and covered them up with tarpaulins. It was snowing very 
hard. We had lunch at a tent hotel with P., then said goodby to him and 
his gang. The lunch was very poor in quality and cooking, but cost $1.00 
per head. The cheapest meal served here at Lake Bennett is $1.00, and 
from that up. I heard to-day that sugar was selling at 80 cents per pound. 
That sounds high; but when you have to add the freight and packing 
charges, there is not such a big profit as one might suppose. 

I felt queer when P. left me—kind of lonesome-like, but had to get a hustle 
on, so we went and cut some firewood and tent-poles, and started shoveling 
the snow off our site. It was a large contract, and when 7 p.m. arrived, I saw 
that it would be impossible to get any sort of shelter up for that night, other 
than a temporary one, which I did not intend our camp to be, as we were 
sure to be here for at least two weeks, and possibly until the ice should go out 
of the lake. So we decided we would put up at some sort of so-called hotel 
for that night, and knocked off work. We selected the Lake View Hotel, 
had a fair supper there and a place to spread our blankets for $2.50 each, and 
turned in about 8:30 very tired. 

March 31,— Arose at 6 A.M., erected our tent facing north and at 1 p.m. ate 
lunch in it of tea, crackers and corned-beef. We went up the mountain side 
and cut ten small trees for firewood. The firewood here is very good, the 
whole side of the mountain having been burned, so all the trees are dead and 
very light and dry. We opened some of the cases, and had supper at 7:30 
p.M. of boned chicken, butter crackers, corned beef, and capsule beef-tea. 
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A TOUGH CROWD. 


April 1.—Arose at 3 A.M. and had hard work starting a fire. Had breakfast 
at 6:30 a.m., and shoveled out a large square in front of the tent. Packed up 
and cachéd all our sacks and most of our boxes by our tent. Had lunch and 
then went west across the lake, and cut a lot of fir boughs and tips to make a 
good foundation for our air mattresses. 

April 2.—A mean, disagreeable day. Worked hard getting to rights, and 
am not vet fairly settled. P. called and took lunch with us—a very frugal 
one at start. The wet snow caused the tent to leak, and everything is damp. 

April 3.—Another nasty day ; heavy, wet snow. Life up here is one con- 
tinued hustle for existence. This a. mM. after breakfast had to wade in snow 
up to our middle up the hill for firewood. Got soaking wet, ate no lunch, 
but had dinner about 5:30 of pea soup, fried ham, crackers, coffee, stewed 
apples and cheese. Worked hard all day and had a great hunt this evening 
for my miner's license, which I had misplaced ; finally found it and retired 
very weary at 10:30 p. M. with the tent dripping all over and everything wet. 

April 4.— Heard rumor this evening that a snow slide had occurred at 
Sheep Camp-Dvea and killed seventy-five people. Everything and everybody 
is orderly out here. A man has all he wants to do to attend to his own 
needs. You can leave anything around and be sure of finding it on your 
return. The police here are a fine set of men. A good thing for the country. 

April 5.— Wad breakfast at 8 a. M., fixed up things in the tent, then we 
went up the hill for firewood and cut a big load. Opened up all the hams and 
bacon and rigged up a place to hang them, as I was afraid they might start 
sweating. It turned very cold about 5 p.M., but is now a beautiful clear 
evening. Our life up here is crude, but we manage to get plenty to cat, and 
it is better cooked than in many tents. This ‘roughing it’’ makes the day 
one constant toil; there is always something to do and it must be done and 
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not left for to-morrow, as we don’t knew what kind of a day to-morrow is going 
to be. We have lots of snow, but so far, no very severe cold weather. I do 
not believe the mercury has been lower than 5° above zero any time since we 
arrived here, and if there is no wind blowing it is so comfortable that you go 
about while working without any coat or gloves on, and really feel warm all 
the time. The only time vou fecl cold is early in the morning when you 
wake up ; no fire in the stove and everything cold as ice: it takes nerve to 
get up and dress and light a fire. 

April 6.— Got inside of our tent nicely fixed up with a sand floor and every- 
thing handy. B. and I went up the mountain side and cut a lot of wood and 
hauled about half of it home. Heard that forty-one bodies had been taken 
out of-Sheep Camp slide. Made biscuit for supper; my first offense ; very 
light and fine. 

April 7.—Took things easy. Made four stools for tent. Spent an hour 
this evening visiting Mr. W. in his tent and turned in about 10:30. 

April 8.— Cleaned camp and went over to the Lake Bennett saw mill and 
got a big load of fir tips. On returning, found that P.’s men had left his boat 
by our cache. Dug out and levelled our beds and made oyer entire ; they 
feel firstrate now. Had dinner at 7:30 of corned beef, biscuit, breakfast coffee, 
good flap-jacks and maple syrup. Spent the evening with Mr. W. and de- 
cided to hold a joint dinner at our tent to-morrow evening. 

April 9.—Set up my canvas boat, which was admired by many and con- 
demned by few. Sawed up a lot of firewood and made a table for tent use. 
Formally invited Mr. W. and Mr. L. to take dinner with me. We had a good 
meal and all seemed to enjoy it. It was a sort of donation party and each 


BREAKFAST AT 5 A.M.—LAKE LEBARGE. 
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tent owner gave something toward the grub. The steak we bought was 
tougher than sole leather, but meat. There was a little piece we did not cook 
and I put it outside in a box where we keep butter and other stuff that must 
be kept cold. A dog sneaked up and stole the whole. We flung an ax at> 
him, but the thief got away with the steak. 

April 10.— Shaved, and felt like a new man. Called on my friends W. and 
C. They expect to start down the lake to-morrow. 

April 11.—Saw Messrs. W. and C. depart down the lake. Granted the use 
of our stove to a party of three to boil their tea and cook bacon. Sawed wood 
between three and four o’clock, and then got fresh water. 

April 12.—Washed my clothes. It is now blowing a heavy gale. It is 
very funny to hear two or three people arguing as to which day or date it is. 
To-day I settled a dispute ; one man thought it was Sunday the 10th, another 
was sure it was Monday, and the other was positive it was cither Wednesday 
or Thursday. No one of them right. So when I convineed them that it was 
Tuesday, there were no hard feelings. There is a brotherly feeling amongst 
all classes of men on the way in, and everyone addresses a stranger as ‘‘ friend ”’ 
or ‘‘pardner.’’ Of course there are a few who try to ‘‘ hog it,’’ but they soon 
find that it does not pay. 

April 13.—Went over to the lumber mill this p.m. and then baked two 
loaves of bread and stewed 
apples. 

April 14.—Bad day, and 
B. and I ‘‘loafed.”’ P. 
came in about 8 p. M. to stay 
all night and set up his boat 
to-morrow. 

April 15.— Helped P. set 
up his boat. C. came at 
lunch time and brought a 
fine big dishpan with Mr. 
W.’s compliments; a mighty 
nice present. P. could not 
finish his boat so is going to 
stay another night, and Iam 
staying the night in I.’s 
tent as ours is crowded the 
way it is arranged. 

April 16.—Had a good 
breakfast with L. and then 
helped P. complete his boat. 
P. left at 3 p.m. We had 
beefsteak for dinner and it 
was good. 

April 17.— Started in to 
help L. move his camp up 
near ours, as the water was 


STICK INDIAN MOTHER WITH PAPOOSE. 
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STICK INDIAN CAMP. 
rising on his floor. Got him all moved and tent up, but not fixed inside, so 
he will stay the night with us. He rubbed my lame shoulder with Mustang 
Liniment and helped it some. 
April 18.—Got L’s camp all fixed up. Both L. and B. were taken sick 


INDIAN BOY. 
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with severe stomach aches. I made both go to bed and put them on a low 
diet. Am kept busy keeping both fires going. 

April 19.—Arose at 6 A. M. feeling very sick. (rot breakfast for B. and L. 
and then went to bed and stayed there until 5 p. ., when I arose for an hour. 
Ached all over and felt very mean. B. and L. were very kind, and both 
fortunately felt better. 

April 20.—Weather cold and clear ; below zero at 6 A.M. I stayed in bed. 
Felt pretty sick. Arose at 11 a. M., and at one o’clock went up the hill and 
watched the boys work. Felt very weak and tired. Ate a light supper and 
now, ut 9:30, begin to feel more like myself again, only very weak. 

April 21.—Went up the hill and helped the boys down with two large loads 
of wood. 

April 22.—W. and I started about 8:25 a.m. for Kerry’s mill on Lake Lin- 
derman, about six or seven miles away ; tiresome walk. Saw Kerry and had 
dinner with him, and started home with four dogs and sled ; had a — of a 
time with those darned dogs, but finally got a ride on a horse sled and towed 
those animals behind ; reached home at 6 Pp. M. 

April 23.—Loafed all day. Made a bedstead for myself. W. sick. 

April 24.—A dark, wet, snowy day. Loafed, except cutting wood and 
repacking medicines. Am very tired of the monotony of life here at Bennett 
and we may have to stand it for six weeks yet. We have decided to remain 
here and build our boat, and intend to buy our lumber, if posible, because 
we can get no trees fit to saw. All the country for miles around is taken up 
with timber grants and it is a case of money every time you look about. It 
is not a poor man’s country like California by any means, and it is only hy 
very hard work and plenty of good luck that a man can make a success of. it. 

April 25.— Lazy day. Sent B. to Kerry’s mill at Lake Linderman and 
ordered lumber. Made arrangements with L. to sleep in his tent for the 
present and he is to eat with us, and so save firewood for all. 

April 26.—W. went over to Linderman to see Kerry about the lumber and 
has not returned. Have potted about all day getting to rights in L.’s.  L. 
left this P.M. to whipsaw timber with his cousin—back on the hand-sled trail. 

April 27.,—W. returned at 9 a.m. feeling sick and has been in bed all day. 
L. returned also to-day. He brought his cousin home sick—cramps, so I 
had to move back to my own tent. Am tired of this kind of living. 

April 28.—Made three saw horses for my canvas boat and also a working- 
drawing to scale for the large boat. W. much better. Watched a gang catch- 
ing and batting a baseball until 8 p.m., when I got chilled. 

April 29.—B. and I went up after a load of wood. Made a beef stew for 
dinner and started a meat stew for to-morrow. 

April 30.—We had buckwheat cakes for breakfast; very good. My meat 
stew was a success and enjoyed by all. 

May 1.—Killed a mosquito this a.m. Loafed about and fixed up the 
cachés. I went to church on the Portage road at 3 p.m. and enjoyed it very: 
much. The service was of course very crude and held in a tent between 
Lakes Linderman and Bennett. Serviee began at 3 p.m. by the congregation 
singing the Doxology, followed by the Lord’s Prayer, then Hymn 83 (Psalm 
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100). The Rev. Mr. R. M. Dickey read the 13th ch. Matt., then Hynin 154 
(‘*Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing’’), then a prayer of thanks, ete., 
then Hymn 162 (‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee’’). The pastor announced that 
the Rey. Mr. Gardner and Rt. Rev. Bishop Rowe would preach that evening 
at 7 p.M., and then the Rev. Mr. Davis preached a sermon on ‘‘Salvation”’ 
from the text Matt. 13-46, then a prayer, and a collection to help pay for the 
tent—collected by Capt. Raut (the officer in charge at Lake Bennett) in an 
old tin-pail cover. Then Mr. Dickey announced that there would be a social 
gathering in the church on Monday evening, May 2d, at 7 p.m., and that all 
were welcome. The entertainment was free, although the alms basin (the 
old tin-pail cover) would be in sight and any contribution would be gladly 
received. But everyone who attended must bring his own cup with him if he 


-——— 


LANDING AT PELLY POLICE STATION. 


cared to drink any of the coffee which the ladies of Lake Bennett were going 
to provide, with cakes and crackers. Then Hymn 62 (‘‘Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul’’), and the service was over. After service I met Mr. Dickey and the 
Bishop. I also met several of the ladies and they got me to donate three 
cans of condensed milk towards the refreshments. 

May 2.—Started in at 10 a.m. to try my luck making an apple pie; had 
fine success; every one is wild to have me make more pies to-morrow, but 
will not on account of the expense. We went up to the church social, and it 
was very pleasant. There were a lot of men willing to recite or sing, but 
Capt. Jack Crawford, whom I had met in Seattle, carried off all the honors, 
T helped hand out the coffee and cakes, and will have to be careful or I’m 
afraid I may be elected a vestryman or something. I enjoyed the whole 
evening, and I think it did the men a lot of good to get away from the trail 
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cares and work for a couple of hours. The ladies of Bennett are a very 
scrupulous lot, as you will appreciate when I tell you that this a.m. they 
returned to me two cans of the milk which were not used. I insisted that 
they keep them for the next social, which will be held, D. V., on next Mon- 
day evening. 

May 3.—Woafed all day. 

May 4.—Went with the boys and got down three loads of firewood before 
breakfast; mighty hard work for a white man. Fixed up some tools and. 
made a caulking mallet, and then fixed up my gill net. After dinner went 
to the opening of a saloon and heard some good music. At 10 o%clock L. 
and I went down the Lake and set the gill net. Hope to get some fish. At 
3:30 p.m. heard a great roar, and ran out and saw a fine snow and rock slide 
on the east mountain side. 

May 5.—Sent B. after the gill net. Only caught shavings and a few pieces 
of ice. At 10 a.m. B. and I went down the Lake about two miles and cut 
four good trees suitable for masts. About 4 p.m. Mr. Kerry and our lumber 
arrived. I will make a start on the boat to-morrow. Made two apricot pies; 
very good. 

May 6.—Started work; getting my ‘‘shipyard’’ in shape. Laid out the boat 
and got some of the ribs cut and put together. 

May 12.—I am very busy with our boat. It is quite an undertaking, I find, 
but am getting along nicely and hope to have it ready for caulking after having 
spent sixty or seventy hours of work on it. We ought to get away from here 
sometime between the 25th and 31st, but do not intend to take any chances 
by being in too much of a hurry, although I am dead anxious to be moving. 

May 14.—Still working hard on the boat. 

May 18.—The ice is disappearing from the lake very rapidly, but do not 
think we will get away from here before June Ist. 

May 22.—I finished all that I could do on the boat to-day until after she 
is caulked and pitched. 

May 29.—This is a mean, windy day so far and yesterday was worse. It 
blew a gale all 
day long and 
last night it 
seemed as if the 
tent would sure- 
ly blow away. 
Many of the 

_ tents and scows 
were torn away 
from their moor- 
ings and one or 
two were dashed 
to pieces on some 
rocks. Our boat 
is now in the 

SUBURBS OF DAWSON CITY. water and practi- 
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ARRIVAL OF THE ‘‘ HAMILTON’ AT DAWSON CITY. 


cally does not leak at all, besides she sets very well in the water and only 
draws fourteen inches of water with a trifle over eight thousand pounds 
in her. I registered her last Friday and got her number. All boats are 
obliged to register and have the numbers painted on both sides of the bow 
in figures six inches high. Boats are starting out every day and some 
of them are frightfully overloaded. Some of the parties, from their 
actions, could never have seen a boat before, much less handled one. The 
rush is over at the lake and we can now buy a good boat for less than you 
could get the lumber three weeks ago, to say nothing of all the labor and 
time. Nails cost forty cents per pound; pitch, one dollar; oakum, fifty cents, 
and tallow, fifty cents. The ice is almost out of Lake Bennett now, that is, 
the solid ice. Lake Linderman is almost all broken up, and it is a fine sight 
to see the big ice floes go down into the canyon and get ground up into small 
pieces. Several times it has started to jam in the canyon, but men have 
broken it up and kept the ice moving. From reports, I tnderstand that the 
ice is somewhat jammed down at the foot of Lake Bennett and is still quite 
firm in the upper end of Lake Tagish, so Iam not in such a sweat to leave 
here as I was, for I do not want to get caught in an ice pack, nor go into 
camp on our trip down. 

June 1.—I have just heard, that Lake Tagish and Lake Marsh are still 
frozen up and that fully 5,000 people are camped down at the foot of Lake 
Bennett. I have come in contact with a curious lot of people, and they are 
of the slackest, as regards telling the truth and keeping appointments that I 
have ever met. As many of the people on the Yukon are from the Pacific 


coast, the saying that: ‘‘there are liars, d——d liars, and Yukoners,’’ is a 
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pretty just classification. I believe nothing that I hear, and only about one- 
third of what I see, and still I get fooled a bit. 

June 5.—We left Lake Bennett at 3 p.m. yesterday, and made great time 
down to Lake Nares (a little pond between Bennett and Tagish lakes), where 
we landed and cooked supper about 10 p.m. after starting a big bonfire. The 
gang slept about the dying embers, and I in my canoe, so as to be near the boat 
in case anything went wrong. Had breakfast, then rearranged part of our cargo, 
as our boat was loaded rather too heavy forward, which made her steer quite 
hard. It was raining when we left Bennett, and rained off and on until early 
this a.m. It blew very hard coming down the lake and our boat proved a goer. 
We passed boats and scows which had left hours and hours before we did. At 
our camp at Lake Nares last night the mosquitoes were thick, and this morn- 
ing early, before the wind sprang up, they were a regular pest. The wind is 
now blowing very strong and directly in our faces, so that we cannot use our 
sail, and rowing since 7 o’clock is rather hard work. So we have landed at a 
little point to give ourselves a rest and stretch. : 

We left the point at the head of Lake Tagish at 12 o’clock, and rowed part 
of the way across Little Windy Arm. There was a heavy sea running, and it 
blew a strong puffy gale, and only two other boats tackled it; but we were 
anxious to get along, and so we pushed on, and while it was hard work, man- 
aged to weather Little Windy and Big Windy Arm in safety and spun on 
down Lake Tagish to Four Mile River, where we are now at the Tagish 
Custom House. We reached here at 5 p.m., and found to our sorrow fully 
300 boats all tied up and waiting for some day that isn’t Sunday. One of 
our party caught a large land-locked salmon weighing about ten pounds, half 
of which we enjoyed for our supper. 

June 6.—We were able to get our boat inspected and papers passed the first 
of all, and started from the Custom House at 8:30. We stopped at the Tagish 
House and left there about 10 a.m., down Lake Marsh under rowing condi- 
tions, which had to be kept up the entire day, the crew doing half-hour 
tricks each at the oars, and the captain and the commodore one hour watches. 
W. was captain, I was commodore. We went ashore at the foot of Lake 
Marsh, or rather the head of the Fifty-five Mile River—really the Lewis River 
—at 8:15 for supper and the night, but got away quick after eating a hurried 
meal at 9:15, and ran down the river all night, I being at the helm and the 
rest of the crew asleep. 

June 7.—We put ashore about 5 a.M., eight miles above the Canyon, for 
breakfast and then pushed on to the Fourth Eddy above the Canyon, where 
W. and I walked down about three miles to look at the Canyon and White 
Horse Rapids. We did not walk far enough to see the White Horse, but did 
see all the Canyon and Squaw Rapids. W. did not think they looked had, 
and wanted to run them without a pilot. I kicked, and finally we compro- 
mised on engaging a pilot and acting as crew ourselves, the Doctor, 8., W., 
and I being at the oars, and the two kids walking down and meeting us 
below the Rapids. After a good bit of jewing we engaged a pilot for $15.00, 
we to act as crew through the Canyon, and he to put his own crew on to run 
through the White Horse. We started on our mad ride at 1:40 p.m., and 
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landed in safety below the White Horse at 2:20, just a trifle wet from spray. 
While coming through the Canyon, 8. got a bit ratiled, and the pilot madé 
both him and the Doctor take in their oars, and left W. and myself to do all 
the work. We had to keep our eyes on the pilot from start to finish, so as to 
heed his commands on the instant, for to back water when he said ‘‘ pull,” 
would have meant at least the loss of our boat and outfits. The pilot must 
have seen that W. and I could be depended upon, for he did not stop below 
the Squaw Rapids, as agreed, but pushed on and took us right through the 
White Horse. We towed my canoe through the Canyon, but just before we 
struck the White Horse, the pilot cast her adrift, and after the pilot landed us 
and we paid him his money, W. and I put out in our boat and caught the 
canoe as she came floating down. She came through in safety and shipped 
no water. As we landed on the right-hand bank after catching the canoe, I 
got pulled into the water and pretty well wet. The current runs there over 
ten miles an hour, and to land is a hard job. When we did hit the shore, I 
jumped with the rope which somehow got caught, only leaving me about 
eight feet, which was not long enough to allow me to hold her, so she dragged 
me into the water before I could get a footing. 

We had a long wait for the boys to catch us, so I called on the Lippy party, 
who were entirely wrecked last Thursday, and came very near losing their 
lives, one of the party having all the knuckles on his right hand smashed. 
We finally left the foot of the Rapids at 4 p.m., and camped for the night at 
5:30, and after a good dinner all turned in comfortably. 

June 8.—My watch stopped at 3:20 a.m. because I forgot to wind it. So 
we all overslept, as I am the ‘‘alarm-clock.’’ We arose at 7:45, and broke 
camp at 10 o’clock, after overhauling our cargoe, and reached the head of 
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Lake Lebarge at 5 p.m. and found a strong head wind, so camped for the 
night. S. fell overboard just before we landed, making his second bath so 
far on the trip. I turned in on the beach at 12:30, after making arrange- 
ments with a ‘‘coon’’ named Walter (cook for a friend we met at this point), 
to call us if the wind changed any. 

June 9.—Walter did not call us during the night. We arose at 5 s.M. and 
broke camp at 6 o'clock and started rowing with a light head wind, which 
grew stronger and heavier, until we finally had a hard time to make an island 
about ten miles down the lake for shelter. We left the island at 9:30 p.m. 
under rowing conditions, with W. at the helm until 11 p.m., when I took it 
for a 44 hour watch, the crew rowing } hour stretches and W. sleeping in the 
canoe. 

June 10.—The wind still kept blowing from the north, and when W. took 
the helm at 3:30 a.m. it was blowing pretty stiff. I feel asleep the minute I 
got into the canoe and knew nothing until they awoke me at 5 a.m. to eat 
breakfast, when I found that they had put ashore at 4 a.m., as they could 
make no headway against the breeze. All hands then had a good sleep until 
10 a.m., when we ate lunch and played a game of Pedro. At 2 p.m., as the 
breeze was lighter, started and rowed until 6 p.m. when we had to quit again 
on account of the wind. So had dinner, after which the Doctor, 8. and I 
climbed a mountain which looked easy, to get a view of the country. We 
had no trouble getting to the top of the mountain and enjoyed a beautiful 
view, but coming down was a puzzle. We could not find the way we had 
come up, and got about half way down when we came to a jump off—about 
five hundred feet sheer down into the lake, so had to climb back to the top 
again and finally discovered our trail, but even then it was a stomach-aching 
trip down. We finally reached the boat in safety, and at 9:04 p.m. started out 
rowing again against the same head wind, which fortunately flattened out 
about 10:30 p.m. and allowed us to reach our destination, the foot of the lake, 
at 12 o’clock. 

June 11.—We broke camp and started down the Thirty-Mile River at 9: 15. 
We stopped for a few minutes about 2 o’clock, at a small Indian encamp- 
ment, but ate all our meals aboard the craft. The Thirty-Mile River is very, 
very swift and full of rocks and rapids. About 4 p.m. we struck on a rock-— 
ahard blow. It fortunately hit exactly under one of my water-tight parti- 
tions, which was all that saved us from having a big hole in the side and 
bottom of my nautical masterpiece. We passed twenty or thirty wrecks 
along the banks, but did not hear of any lives being lost, although many 
outfits and boats were entirely-wiped out. At 5:30 p.m. we reached the junc- 
tion of the Lewis with the Hootolingua Rivers. We reported at the Police 
Station and had to show our custom papers. Left at 5:55, and arrived at 
Big Salmon Police Station at 11:30 p.m. and cleared our boat and turned in 
at 1:45. The current on the Yukon to here is extremely swift, but the water 
high and only a few gravel bars. To keep off some of them we had to row 
like Old Nick. 

June 12.—Left Big Salmon at 6:30 and reported at Little Salmon Police 
Station without stopping at 1:45 p.a. Passed George McCormack’s (the dis- 
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coverer of gold on the Klondike) at 6:45. Stopped just above the Five Fingers 
and walked down and took a look at them, then at 10:55 started on and ran 
them, and on down about a mile above Rink Rapids, where we camped for 
the night on account of a heavy fog and very smoky atmosphere from forest 
fires. 

June 13.—Ran the Rink Rapids about 8:15; kept on and reached the Pelly 
Police Station at 4:30, where we reported. Left Pelly at 5:30 and ran on 
down the Yukon for about thirty miles, where we camped on an island for 
the night. Lots of mosquitoes. 

June 14.—Left camp before 7 o’clock. Atmosphere very smoky. Passed 
the mouth of White River at 6:45 and the mouth of Stewart River at 9 p.m. 
Camped at Sixty Mile at 2 a.m. 

June 15.—Hove in sight of the hills about Dawson at 2 p.m. and landed 
there at 3 p.m. Bennett time or 2 p.m. Dawson City time. Walked over the 
bridge to Dawson while W.’s brother brought the boat over. As all hands 
practically deserted the ship the moment we landed, I had all the work to do 
and did not feel like leaving her too much alone until I found how things 
were. 

June 17.—For the first time in two and a half months, to-day I put on 
shoes and my feet are so tired I can hardly move. The Steamer Chas. Ham- 
ilton arrived here this a.m. from Fort Reliance, where she has been frozen all 
winter. It was quite a sight to see the people meet each other. 


THE. CITY; AND -THE: SEA; 


By E. PAULINE JOHNSON (‘'TEKAHIONWAKE.”) 


© none the city bends a servile knee. 
T Purse-proud and scornful on her heights she stands, 
And at her feet the great, white moaning sea 
Shoulders incessantly the grey-gold sands. 
One—the Almighty’s child since time began, 
And one—the might of Mammon, born of clods: 
For all the city is the work of man, 
But all the sea is God’s, 


And she, between the ocean and the town, 
Lies cursed of one, and by the other blest, 
Her staring eyes, her long drenched hair, her gown 
Sea-laved and soiled and dank above her breast. 
She—image of her God, since life began, 
Life—but the might of Mammon, born of clods, 
Her broken body, spoiled and spurned of man, 
But her sweet soul is God’s. 


“IN THE KLONDIKE CABINS, WHEN THE NIGHTS 
’ 


ARE THREE MONTHS LONG.’ pe 


Drawn by Frank Adams. \ 


SERMONS IN BONES. 


By JOAQuIN MILLER, 
PART II. 


OW, the important question how that inky muck, or black ice, comes to 
N cover all the beds of the gold streams that have yet been opened, is settled 
in the minds of nearly all of us, at least. And it was a very serious ques- 

tion. You may not know that the miner often throws out tons and tons of this 
black ice, finding a log here and there, a skeleton, a stump, but never a stone ; 
yet, let all these tons of black ice, or muck, melt away in the sun, and you 
will hardly have a wheelbarrow-load left. It is simply muddy water, very 
muddy water. It is water that has been blackened by washing from rich 
alluvial hillsides, from the richest sort of black soil, made of rank 
tropical vegetation, such soil as you see on the deltas of tropic streams 
or on the banks of grass-grown marshes. It is true that no man_ has 
yet found any solid palm tree, cocoa, cane, banana. Yet what else but 
a rank tropic vegetation could have made these little black lakes, now 
lakes of ice? All sorts of tropic vegetation comes up in a day and perishes in 
a single year. We can hardly hope to find such things here now, except in 
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the liquid form ; as preserved in the ice. Yet the search has been made. I 
asked the Bishop of Selkirk, who has been more than a quarter of a century 
in this ice-bound Wonderland, what he had found in the way of ferns, grasses 
or tropic growth of any sort, and that learned and most observant man 
answered that he had found nothing at all, although he had often heen 
appealed to on this point by scientific societies of London. But it must be 
remembered that the lips of stone quarries and coal mines have not yet been 
opened to give evidence. All such things are as yet ‘‘as a book that is 
sealed.’’ This old, old world here is so new ; so very, very new. 

And these are some of the things that the men in the Klondike cabins talk 
about when the nights are three months long and the latest newspaper is 
about half a year old. 

And what are the conclusions arrived at, from the number of dead beasts 
of tropic climes, the manner in which their bodies have been banked up, and 
from the lakes of muddy water, now black ice, that cover half the earth ? . 

Why, simply that there was a flood, a fearful deluge; that these beasts 
perished in that deluge, and that these inky lakes of ice are proof beyon«d 
doubt of the deluge ; and that they could not have taken their blackness and 
richness from the sparse and stunted vegetation that now is found here: that, 
in brief, this was a hot land, and these beasts roamed in a tropic growth and 
fed on grasses and foliage suited to their dull and sluggish natures, when 
exertion and the struggle for existence had not vet developed either cunning 
or combativeness. 

No, I have not heard any discussion as to whether the deluge was a thing of 
Divine vengeance or in line with some savage law of nature. I only know 
that it is pretty well agreed among those whom I have met here these long 
nights, that there was a deluge, and that the ice almost immediately laid 
everlasting hand upon the waters, the whole world here, and held it, and 
holds it now, as if the deluge had been but yesterday. 

And what brought the ice? Alas! here we are in the dark ; a darkness 
that promises no light whatever ahead. As often as a theory is advanced it 
must fall by some plain contradiction. No one seems to be bold enough to 
make any positive stand or statement on the subject of this sudden freezing-up 
of this once great tropical garden. And how do we know that this part of the 
world here was suddenly turned to a sea of ice? Listen to this. 

Far up Forty Mile River several years ago, a party of miners came upon a 
fissure in the frozen earth, while pushing a tunnel in their mine. They tried 
to explore the bottom. They found it bottomless, at least as far as they went. 
The earth had cracked open here, as any very warm pot of earth or piece of 
clay will crack open from too sudden cooling. You think this one isolated 
case doubtful evidence that the warm earth suddenly was made cold and so 
cracked open as if it had been an earthern pot? But it is not an isolated 
case at all. At this very hour bold men are trying to find the bottom of a 
crack or fissure in the earth at the lower end of the famous Berry claims at I‘ 
Dorado. The miners there were sinking a hole for the purpose of hoisting dirt 
up from the pay streak below the muck or black ice. They went down 
through the black muck or ice ten feet, twenty feet. To their amazement, 
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they found no gravel, nothing but inky ice and now and then a stratum of 
sand, debris, dirt of all sorts, such as might sift in and filter down as the ages 
went on from spring floods or melting ice that would naturally find their way 
into an open crack in the earth, and these tons of ice. The men went down, 
down and down, forty feet, sixty fect, eighty feet, ninety feet. No bottom or 
sign of bottom. This is many times the deepest hole ever made in this 
northern country. And yet, the bold miners, urged on not now by a hope of 
gain, but only by a laudable curiosity to know what may be revealed, keep on 
and on. All El Dorado, Bonanza, Dawson, everybody wonders and wonders. 
Yet there can be but one answer. It is a fissure in the earth, a crack in the 
earth’s crust, made when this North Pole end of the earth turned suddenly 
from hot to cold. Of course, we have had lots of jokes on the subject. One 
man, an Irishman, in trving to explain the thing, said it was all simple enough ; 
that the earth was dropped on the ground and cracked when it was being 
made. Another has said maybe the earth was laid by the side of the road to 
dry and an Irishman ran his wheelbarrow against the end of it and cracked it. 
Ay, these are some of the things that men talk about in their Klondike 
cabins as the long nights creep slowly by. Of course, there are theories, some 
wild, fantastic, almost terrible; but I have set down only that which seems 
to my unscientific mind as reasonable and backed by common sense. 

As before said, no verdict has as vet been arrived at as to how, when and in 
the hands of what great forces the gold was laid in little yellow streaks, so 
regularly along the beds of streams under the inky lakes of the deluge, 
although many and many a theory has been advanced. But when these’ 
quiet, thinking men of the Klondike cabins do reach a verdict, if ever, or are 
even half as certain one way or the other on the subject as they are now that. 
here was once the deluge, the awful flood of the old Bible days with all its 
terrors, I shall be happy to tell you their conclusions and by what route of 
reasoning they arrive at them. 

Naturally, this theme has revived other subjects along the same line. 
Where was Eden? Where is that river ‘‘ the gold whereof was good’? ? ‘Unto 
Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God make coats of skins, and clothed 
them.’? Yonder stand the poor trembling people, clothed in skins of wild 
beasts, as if but now expelled from Paradise. Yonder flashes the flaming 
sword which turns every way to guard the tree of life and the gates of Eden, 
all through these icy nights of endless darkness. Maybe over yonder is evi- 
dence of Eden, as here is evidence of the deluge, for surely yonder Northern 
Light is the flaming sword that turns continually every way. But here the 
miners do not follow me. 


AMLET says: ‘There are more 
H things in heaven and _ earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy.’? On that one point, 
cntil recently, I disagreed with the 
Prince of Denmark. I was born, it ap- 
pears to me, with contempt for the 
mysterious, and the many strange hap- 
penings which people with supersti- 
tious leanings ascribe to the supernat- 
ural I regarded as merely the coinage 
of an overwrought brain. I held that 
nothing ever happened on this mun- 
dane sphere, no matter how myste- 
rious it may appear, that was not 
capable of explanation by natural laws, 
: provided, of course, that one took the 

trouble to reason it out on the line of common sense. 

One subject was the chief butt of my sarcasm—ghosts. It was an unfail- 
ing delight to me to run to earth and expose those mysterious beings which 
men of weak minds believe revisit us by glimpses of the moon. Many and 
many a time I have followed the course of an alleged ghost and have exposed 
the fallacy of the theory of there being such uncanny visitors by actual 
demonstration. I held that it was utterly impossible for supernatural visitors 
to have even a brief existence this nineteenth century on this mundane 
sphere. Hence, for years I laughed to scorn the views entertained by Hamlet. 

But my pet theory of the non-existence of the supernatural has been greatly 
modified, in view of an occurrence in which I played a part. I have pon- 
dered long over it and all my endeavors to explain the mystery on the line 
of common sense have proved to be futile. Even the reasoning that once led 
me to believe that ghosts do not exist has received a severe shock. The mys- 
terious occurrence which led to a modification of my belief is here related, 
and I ask in all seriousness, who can explain it? 

It was a glorious night in September; the sky was clear, the moonlight 
beautiful. So bright, indeed, were the rays of the moon that objects at quite 
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a distance could be discerned almost as readily as by daylight. As I looked 
from the window of my summer cottage, which was sitvated only an hour’s 
ride from New York city, I experienced a thrill of delight at the knowledge 
that I was far away from the heat and dust of the city and could enjoy to the 
full such a delightful evening in the quiet of rural life. I had seen my two 
little toddlers safely tucked in bed, and an hour later my wife had retired. 
The night was so beautiful and the scene so wooing that I carried a chair out 
on the piazza, lighted a cigar, and seated myself prepared to enjoy the balmy 
air and the witching moonlight. 

Strangely enough, and I was not able to account for it, as I sat there my 
thoughts reverted to the dearest friend of my boyhood days, Jack Wilton. 
We had sworn an eternal friendship, Jack and I, when we were nearing 
graduation. Chance had separated us, and in the years that followed we seldom 
saw each other. Just why my thoughts should turn to Jack at this par- 
ticular time I cannot explain, unless it was that looking across the meadows 
I could plainly discern the hill where, when we were boys, Jack and I coasted 
in the moonlight long ago. 

We were uncouth country lads then. Later we entered college together 
and after that we went out into the great world. Each had become the poses- 
sor of considerable wealth, although the fortune secured by Jack far exceeded 
mine. Five years previous to this night I speak of Jack left for Europe, just 
a short time before my marriage. He was a bachelor and he roamed hither 
and thither at his own sweet will. Every now and then, as inclination 
moved him, he wrote to me, and occasionally I learned of his good times in 
Paris or London from some tourist friend who had returned from abroad. 

Suddenly, as I sat musing on my piazza, I heard the latch of the front gate 
click sharply and I saw a man advancing up the pathway which led to the 
piazza. Somehow the figure seemed a trifle indistinct, although the moon- 
light fell directly on the man. I must confess I was somewhat startled at 
his sudden appearance, for I had not perceived any person on the road, 
which stretched before me and which was plainly visible for a long distance 
in the ‘‘second daylight ’’ which prevailed. It seemed to me as though the 
man had suddenly risen out of the earth, so abrupt was his appearance. But 
as he drew nearer I recognized him as Jack Wilton. I sprang to my feet, 
rushed down the steps and grasped his hand eagerly. 

‘“*Why, Jack, old boy,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ how very strange! I was thinking 
of you this blessed moment.”’ 

‘¢ Dear old friend,’’ he said, and his voice had a hollow ring that appeared 
almost sepulchral, ‘‘ it was very good of you to waste a thought on me.”’ 

Jack looked weary ; his face was ghastly white; his hand was cold and 
clammy and there was a dull, dead look in his eyes, and a strange, almost 
cynical smile on his lips. Just at that time these peculiarities did not strike 
me with the force that they did at a latter period. In fact 1 was too greatly 
rejoiced at seeing my old comrade once more to notice any peculiarity very 
closeiy. 

“Come, old boy,’” T said, ‘come on the piazza and rest ; you look tired 
out. Why, 1 thought you were in Europe.”’ 
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I placed a 
chair beside my 
own and Jack 
sank into it with 
a deep sigh, as 
I said: ‘*You 
must have trav- 
eled far to-day.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ re- 
plied Jack weari- 
ly, ‘‘ [have come 
a long distance 
since morning,”’ 
and the dull, 
lustreless eyes 
were turned on 
me again, while 
the suspicion of 
a smile flittered 
across his pale 
face. 

“All the way 
from New York, 
I suppose,’’ I 
said. 

“ Farther than 
that,’’ he replied, 
as he again fixed 
his dull eyes on 
me. ‘‘I came 
from London.”’ 3 

His singular reply affected me greatly, but not more so than his strange 
and steady stare. But a moment later I thought to myself that he was jok- 
ing me in return for my curiosity in regard to his movements. I laughingly 
responded : ‘‘ Well, that was a long journey for one day, to be sure.”’ 

We sat there conversing for an hour; I, however, doing most of the talk- 
ing, for Jack spoke only at long intervals, and then only in a low and muf- 
fled tone. I remember I thought he was strangely moody. While we were 
thus engaged I saw James, my man-of-all-work, standing at the corner of 
the house, beckoning to me. 

‘“‘Excuse me for a moment, Jack,’’ I said. ‘‘ My man probably desires 
directions about to-morrow’s work.”’ 

I went to where James was standing and asked him what he desired of me. 

‘Sorry to disturb you and your friend, sir, but the bay mare wants shoe- 
ing badly. Shall I take her over to the village to-merrow and have her 
shod ?”” 

‘No; I will take her there myself. Hitch l:er to the buck-board early in 


‘Cas HE DREW NEARER, I RECOGNIZED HIM AS JACK WILTON.”’ 
‘Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
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the morning and I will drive over. I have here a friend visiting me and he 
will enjoy a ride in the fresh air of the morning.”’ 

‘All right, sir,’’ said James, who again apologized for interrupting my 
conversation with ‘‘ that gentleman on the piazza,’’ and resuming his clay 
pipe he sauntered into the garden, which was just below the windows of the 
spare bedroom of my cottage. When I returned to my seat I was struck 
more vividly than ever by the pallor of Jack’s face. 

‘“Come, come, old man,’’ I said, ‘‘ I know that you are fagged out. I will 
show you to your room. Sleep soundly, my boy, and to-morrow I will give 
you an opportunity to distend your lungs and inhale pure fresh country air. 
Pll bet a dollar you will sleep soundly.” 

‘*Yes,”’ replied my friend, in a muffled tone and with a significant into- 
nation of voice ; ‘‘I will sleep soundly.” 

We entered the hallway, and taking a lighted lamp from the table I led the 
way up the staircase. Half-way up I stopped abruptly, not hearing his step 
behind me and wondering why he did not follow me. But I was mistaken, 
he was close behind me, so close in fact that when I stopped he almost fell 
against me. 

‘¢ This is our spare room, Jack,’’ I said as we entered the apartment. ‘‘ It 
isn’t much of a room, but when we go back to the city and you cume to see 
us I will give you handsomer surroundings.”’ 

As he stood beside me I noticed that the lamp I was holding projected 
both our shadows on the window shade; mine was in bold relief, while his 
was only a faint suspicion of a shadow. This struck me as being very sing- 
ular. 

‘“Good night, Jack,’’ was my parting exclamation ; ‘ put out the light when 
you are ready for bed. I will see you in the morning.” 

He turned those lustreless eyes upon me and again that strange smile 
flitted across his pale face. I felt a relief when I was out of his presence, 
for that look chilled me. When I entered my own room I found my wife 
awake. ; 

‘* Who were vou talking to on the piazza?’ she inquired. ‘* Was it one of 
the neighbors? I tried to hear what was said, but the man spoke so low that 
I could not distinguish his words.”’ 

With a smile at woman’s curiosity under all circumstances, I replied, 
‘No; he was not a neighbor. .I have a surprise for vou, Bessie, dear. 
Guess who it was?” 

She mentioned the names of a dozen friends who were accustomed to run 
up from the city and spend the night with us, but to all the names she men- 
tioned I shook my head. 

‘“Do you remember hearing me speak of the chum of my boyhood days, 
Jack Wilton ?”’ 

‘*Yes. Why, it cannot be Jack, he is in London.”’ 

**Oh, no,’’ I replied, ‘‘he is not in London, he is here, and to-morrow I 
will show him what a jewel of a wife I have.” 

“Tf he is here I must awaken early to make preparations for breakfast, for 
Hannah is very slow.” 
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“HERE'S A TELEGRAM FOR YOU, SIR.” 
Drawn by H. M Eaton. 

Bessie went to sleep while I prepared for bed. When at last I pressed my 
head on the pillow a strange feeling took possession of me. When T closed 
my eyes Jack’s pale face and lustreless eyes were constantly before me. It 
was almost dawn before sleep visited my evelids, and even that sleep was 
not refreshing, for I dreamed of graveyards and ghosts. 

When I awoke in the morning I found that Bessie had already gone down- 
stairs. I dressed hurriedly, and was just about to leave the room, when 
Bessie entered with a newspaper in her hand. 

‘That was a cruel joke, Will,” she said, with an asperity that I had never 
heard her use before. 
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‘© What joke ?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘Why, telling me that Jack Wilton was here. Poor fellow, if you had 
known that he had met with an accident you would not have joked at his 
expense.”’ 

‘“What accident?’ I asked eagerly, with a strange sensation in my 
heart. 

“Why, your friend Jack was knocked down by a cab in London yesterday, 
and was so severely injured that he died within an hour.”’ 

‘‘Now, Bessie, it is your turn to joke. Why, Jack is here; he came last 
night. Did I not tell you I talked with him last night?” 

“‘Oh, Will, for shame! See, here is the morning paper which James has 
just brought from the station. There is an account in it of the accident.”’ 

I seized the paper and read an account of an accident in London to a Mr. 
John Wilton, of New York, who was fatally injured by being run over by a 
cab. 

‘ But there must be some mistake, I tell you,’’ I fairly shouted, in my 
excitement. ‘‘It could not be my Jack Wilton; he is asleep in the spare 
room now.”’ : 

Bessic looked af me in surprise, as she said : *‘ Why, Will, what ails you? 
You carry the joke too——’’ 

I waited to hear no more ; I rushed across the hall and knocked on the 
door of the spare bedroom. There was no response. Then, for the first time 
in my life, I experienced that indefinable feeling which people have in 
moments of mortal terror. I would have called out to Jack, but my tongue 
refused its office. Slowly I recovered my wits, and then I threw open the 
door of the room and entered. To my surprise, my friend was not visible. 
More than that, the bed had not been disturbed. 

I stood like a man overcome by paralysis. Had I been dreaming last 
night? Surely it must have been so, for there was no sign of Jack. But 
no; I could not have been dreaming, for there on the table was the lamp I 
had carried up, with the wick turned down, as though the light had been 
carefully extinguished. At first I was dazed, then astonished. Later a feel- 
ing of fear crept over me. Had I then unwittingly been entertaining a ghost, 
the very object of whose existence I had so often reviled? I explained the 
incidents of the preceding evening to my wife, and she, too, was greatly 
amazed. 

“T certainly saw Jack Wilton last night,’’ I said, firmly. ‘‘ We talked to- 
gether for an hour on the piazza. You heard his voice ; vou told me so.” 

‘*T certainly heard two voices last night, your own and that of another 
man, whose tones were unfamiliar to me,’’ was Bessie’s reply. 

“Then I was not dreaming. Was it Jack Wilton’s ghost that I saw ? 
Pshaw, I am not so weak as that. No, Jack was here last night, as surely 
as I’m alive. What is it, James?’ I asked, as James entered the dining- 
room. 

‘¢ Here’s a telegram for you, sir.”’ 

I hastily opened the envelope, with a slight feeling of anxiety. The mes- 
sage read : 
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“Brother Jack was killed in London yesterday. Mother is prostrated. Come to the 
house as soon as you reach the city. Henry WILTon.” 

I finished reading the telegram, and then I fainted, big, strong man as I 
am, just like a weak woman. When I recovered James was assisting Bessie 
to carry me to a lounge in the sitting-room. 

‘“James,’’ I said, when I had recovered my power of speech, ‘‘ was there 
anyone with me on the piazza last night while I was sitting there ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. I was sorry to disturb you, but I had to.’’ 

‘*You are sure you saw some one there ?”’ 

“*Well, as to that, I can’t say, sir. I didn’t see the man distinctly, I only 
saw his shadow. The moon was up. I didn’t want to be curious, sir, so I 
didn’t try to see who he was, but both of your shadows were on the piazza 
floor.”’ 

‘¢ Did you hear the man speak ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir ; and what a strange voice he had, so hollow-like.”’ 

‘‘Where were you when I went into the house ?”’ 

‘‘T was in the garden, smoking my pipe. I heard you close the hall door, 
and presently saw both your shadows on the shade in the spare room.”’ 

‘* How many shadows did you see?”’ 

‘*Weel, sir, to tell you the truth, I saw one and a half.”’ 

‘*One and a half! what do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘T mean that I saw your shadow very plainly, but the other was not 
distinct. It seemed transparent-like, so I call it half a shadow.”’ 

‘That is all, James,’’ I said, and he left the room, greatly puzzled by my 
inquiries. 

Now this question recurs tome very often: How can this mystery be ex- 
plained? What rule of common sense can unravel it? I say to myself 
perhaps it is alla dream. If it was a dream, then all is explained. But how 
could I dream so vividly, and have such a strong impression remain the next 
morning? 

But the dream theory is dispelled when I realize that my wife, who was 
awake, heard two voices on the piazza. Surely she and I could not have 
dreamed simultaneously on the same subject. If it was a dream, then James 
was also dreaming, on the same subject, at the same time; three people 
dreaming at the same moment of the same person. That would be a ridicu- 
lous theory. Besides, there were two shadows on the piazza and, later, on 
the window shade. And the lamp, which was lighted when I left the spare 
room, had been carefully extinguished ; surely that was reality and nota 
dream. The lamp could not have extinguished itself. So I find myself won- 
dering and theorizing on the subject, with the explanation as remote as ever. 

Who can explain it ? 


PANSIES. 


By RutH ReEIp, 


ANSIES, with your human faces, 
P You are queens and lovers loyal— 
Queens indeed, with tender graces, 
High-born kings in colors royal. 


Maids of gold and shades of umber, 
With your tawny yellow tresses, 
Are you dreaming when you slumber 

Of a lover's sweet caresses? 


Princes, gayly dressed in yellows, 
Smiling, sun-kissed happy faces— 

Oh, you are such loving fellows! 
Must you die with all your graces? 


Carmine pansies, in your tinting 
Did you catch the happy story 
Of the rainbow’s merry glinting, 
Or the Autumn’s sunset glory ? 


Nuns in black with sunny traces, 

Tell me why you are not singing? 
Tear-drops glisten on your faces— 

Are the tear-drops prayers you're bringing? 


Are the melodies you’re singing 
Of the land that knows no sorrow? 

Will the “thoughts”? that you are bringing 
Bless us in some glad to-morrow? 


A GROUP OF IGOROTTES, AT CORREGIDOR. 


PIRATES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


By Ramon ReyYEs LALA. 


T does not follow, because two men are of the same race, that they shall be 
the same in character, any more than that twin brothers shall be of one 
nature. No more does it follow that two tribes of one race shall closely 

resemble each other. In truth, marked distinction within the limits of a 
race is a common thing, and is strikingly displayed in the Filipinos, among 
whose eighty and more tribes, wild and civilized, a very decided difference 
in character is to be seen. Among the savage tribes, for instance, the Igor- 
ottes are fierce and warlike, the Mangyans are peaceable and trusting. There 
is a similar difference between the civilized tribes, the Tagalogs and the 
Visayas being normally quiet and peaceable, and fighting only under severe 
provocation, while the Moros of the South are incorrigibly fierce and war- 
like, and at any time quite as ready to fight as to eat. They are all brave 
enough. The recent war has shown that the natives of Luzon do not lack 
courage. But fighting is not their native element, as it is that of the Moros, 
who at any time would rather wield the sword than the spade. 

South of Mindanao, the large southern island of the Philippine group, 

there stretch a number of small islands, of which the principal one is 
named Sulu, and the whole group the Sulu Archipelago. These islands form 


a connecting link between the Philippines and the great island of Borneo. 
8 
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Some three or four centuries ago, about the time that the Spaniards came to 
the Philippines, a tribe of Malays made their way from Borneo into the Sulu 
islands, a people so fierce and warlike in disposition, so bold and daring in 
action, that for centuries they defied the power of Spain, and made the Phil- 
ippines a very hot place to hold. These were not idolators. They had been 
converted to Mohammedanism before their migration, and all attempts of the 
Spaniards to convert them to Christianity ended in the quick martyrdom of 
the missionaries. The Spanish settlers named these new comers Moros, or 
Moors, in distinction to Indios, or Indians, the name given by them to the 
other natives. 

The Moros are born pirates. The sea seems more their home than the 
land. They fairly revel in the water, for wherever possible they build their: 
houses in the sea, raising them on piles sunk in the shoal waters of the coast. 
This mode of building has been followed in all the Philippine islands, the 
houses, even if miles from the sea, being built on piles. It seems to suggest 
a time when all the Malays were water dwellers. In truth, a backward glance 
through time shows us the Malay sea-rovers setting out in ther war-praus to 
conquer the multitude of islands in the South Seas, and haunting the coasts 
so as to be ready to take to the water again at a moment’s notice. 

Such has been the record of the Moros. They seem to have made short 
work of conquering the 
Sulus, few of whose na- 
tives were left to tell the 
tale. Thence they quick- 
ly made their way into 
Mindanao, Balabar and 
the south of Palawan. 
In the latter island they 
first came into contact 
with the Spaniards, and 
a state of war began 
which has _ continued 
with scarce a truce for 
more than two centuries. 

The Moros hate the 
Christians with all the 
fanatical hatred of the 
subjects of Islam 
wherever found. They 
hate in particular the 
priests and friars, and 
have shown no mercy to 
any of those so unlucky 
as to fall into their 
hands. For that matter, 
they seem to have had 
NEGRITOS OF PAMPANGA. no use for any captives 
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PEACEABLE MANGYANS. 


except as corpses or slaves. Every year, at the setting in of the southwest mon- 
soon, it was long their custom to launch their boats and set off on a piratical 
expedition to the north. Landing on the coast of the first island reached, 
they would attack town and country alike, usually with success, and always 
with savage cruelty. Captives were taken by thousands, and the men com- 
pelled to harvest their crops for the benefit of their captors. This done, the 
Moros would butcher them in cold blood, and carry off their women and 
children, the former for the harem, the latter to be reared as slaves. Their 
cruel work done, the savage pirates would take to their boats and hasten back 
before the changing of the winds. 

I need hardly say that the Spaniards did not submit calmly to this state of 
affairs. They sent many expeditions against.the Moros, but it was like 
sending sheep against wolves, and more than one Spanish force was cut to 
pieces. Landings were made at times, and forts were built even in Sulu 
itself. But the garrisons did not remain long. 

In every case the forts were taken and their defenders slain, or they were 
driven out by the indomitable Moros. This result seems remarkable, in 
view of the fact that the Moros had only swords, spears and daggers to fight 
with against the firearms of the Spaniards. A gun was a rare weapon in 
their hands, and it was rarer still when they could use one with effect. But 
once let them get within sword reach and it was bad for the Spaniard. 

I am speaking here in a measure of past times. Within the last quarter of 
a century the Spaniards, with the aid of gunboats and rapid-fire guns, have 
put an ena to the Moro piracies, and to some extent have subdued their an- 
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cient foes. The Moros were driven inland by the fire of the gunboats from 
their sea-built villages, and no prau was allowed to put to sea without a 
Spanish permit and without flying the Spanish flag. If met without these, 
it was at once sunk, with all its crew. 

General Arolas, a Spanish commander of unusual energy and ability, 
brought the Moros of Sulu into such subjection that for a number of years 
that pestilent people were forced to live in peace, or, rather, a sort of armed 
truce. He took and garrisoned Sulu, the Moro capital, forcing his captives 
to work on the fortifications and the streets, and by his improvements he 
changed this town from a pest-hole of disease into a very healthful place. In 
this work he was as energetic as General Wood has been at Santiago, and 
it became a common saying that nota leaf would dare fall into the streets 
of Sulu without a permit from General Arolas. His rule with the Moros was 
to shoot them down if they appeared with arms in their hands, on the gen- 
eral principle that a dead Moro is the only good one. His vigilance, skill 
and severity brought them to terms, and while he remained governor quiet 
reigned in the Sulus. 

One thing Arolas did not try to do. He did not tax the Moros. He was 
wise enough not to lay that last straw on the camel’s back. The Spanish gov- 
ernment even found it best to keep the Moro Sultan in its pay, giving him an 
annual pension of $2,400. In 1885 an event occurred which taught the Span- 
iards the dangerous kind of material they were handling. General Arolas 
had returned to Spain, and a less shrewd and more avaricious governor was 
appointed in his place. 
This inexperienced of- 
ficial, with the usual 
Spaniard’s desire to fill 
his own pocket, decided 
to tax his new subjects. 
He accordingly sent 
them word that they 
were assessed a certain 
tax, and ordered them 
to come to town and 
pay. 

On the day appointed 
they came, a large num- 
ber of them, headed by 
their Sultan, Datto Ha- 
run. The governor hesi- 
tated a little over their 
show of force, but, on 
the principle of the more 
men the more money, 
he at length admitted 

= them to the town. Ha- 
SAVAGES OF MINDANAO, run came up to him 
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with a show of humil- 
ity, and offered him a 
bag of pearls as his share 
of the tribute. Before 
he could take it the tru- 
culent Moro suddenly 
drew a keen blade from 
under his cloak and clove 
the skull of the too trust- 
ing Spaniard to the 
teeth. His followers fell 
upon the soldiers, of 
whom only two or three 
escaped. The town was 
razed to the ground. 
Thus it was that Sultan 
Harun paid tribute to 
Spain. 

The Moros are a fine 
people physically, of 
medium height, but 
often of superb develop- 
ment. They dress taste- 
fully in pantaloons, 
waistcoat, jacket, sash ey Sea 
and turban, their pantaloons being worn skin-tight below the knee and 
loose above. They are of scarlet or other bright-colored cloth, with rows of 
shining buttons down their sides. When fighting is expected, however, this 
showy garb is discarded, and loose black trousers take its place. The women 
love bright colors as well as the men, and are very fond of jewelry. Their dress 
is the baggy divided skirt, worn everywhere by Mohammedan women, with 
a bright-colored waist, skin-tight and usually profusely embroidered. Their 
garb is completed by the jabal, a long strip of cloth sewed together at the 
ends. This is either draped about the body, or is thrown over the head as a 
protection from the sun, its end being drawn under the arm. 

The men are often handsome, and nearly always active and robust, being 
more energetic and industrious than the usually indolent natives of the north. 
They have a dusky brown complexion, black and piercing eyes, low fore- 
heads, and glossy black hair, worn long and falling in waves upon the neck. 
Bold and daring as they are, they are not foolhardy, being under strict self- 
control, though quick in judgment and decision. 

All males above sixteen carry weapons, which they are always ready to use, 
either in the mimic game of war or in actual combat. They wear coats-of- 
mail, swords, lances, krisses, and other steel weapons, all made by themselves, 
and often beautifully finished and admirably tempered. 

The blades are frequently inlaid with gold and silver, while ivory or carved 
and polished hard-wood forms the hilts. Their praus, or boats, are neatly 
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carved from logs, are of knife-like sharpness at both ends, and can be driven 
through the water with great speed. Bamboo outriggers prevent them from 
sinking, even when full of water. Even when forced to swim for life, the 
Moro is almost as hard to drown as a seal. 

The innate cruelty of the Moros is shown in their dealings with the savage 
tribes of Mindanao, whose men they hunt with murderous zeal. 

The title of bagani gives its holder the right to wear a scarlet turban and 
makes him eligible to the office of chief. But to obtain this title the aspirant 
must have cut off sixty human heads. These are sought from the savage 
Mandayas of the interior, who are remorselessly pursued through the deep 
forests. They build their huts high up in trees and defend themselves with 
stones. The Moros seek to bring them down by shooting burning arrows at 
the huts. If these fail, they climb the trees with their shields locked above 
their heads and cut down the posts that support the huts. The captives are 
then divided, the heads of the men are cut off, and the women and children 
held as slaves. 

The Sultan of the Moros is a despotic ruler, both church and state being 
under his control. His palace is a large frame building in Mayban, the new 
Moro capital, where he lives in great state, the throne room being adorned 
with richly flowering shrubs and plants, while the guests and courtiers sit on 
embroidered silken cushions on the floor, gayly dressed servants flitting about 
and offering betel-nut to all present. There are two other Sultans in Min- 
danao, but both are subordinate to the Sulu Sultan. 

What difficulties the Americans may have in dealing with these people I am 
quite unable to say. Their strongest passion is hatred of Christians, and they 
believe that he who slays one of this hated sect is safe for the highest heaven. 
It is not uncommon for some world-weary fanatic to devote himself to this 
duty, taking a vow to die killing Christians. Having gone through the pre- 
scribed religious ceremonies, he seeks the nearest town armed with a concealed 
deadly weapon. If admitted on any pretence, he draws his razor-like kriss 
and rushes madly down the street, cutting and slashing with virulent fury 
and killing all he can, until himself slain. Some of these mad fanatics 
will take an incredible number of lives. 

Yet intractable and savage as this people are, they are susceptible to just 
and honorable treatment, and display the appreciation of justice and kindness 
shown by brave men everywhere. The Spanish method was not calculated to 
win them to peace and confidence. The American method, if it combines 
kindness with firmness, may have a better effect. 

It is very sure that these people need to be dealt with wisely and justly if 
they are to be kept in order. Whatever else is done, their religion must be 
strictly respected. Any affront to this would prove the most deadly of 
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HE DIED FOR HIS COUNTRY. 


THE STORY OF DR. RIZAL, THE FILIPINO MARTYR. 
By Captain W. P. Morret, U.S. A. 


NE of the most interesting and 
noble characters to be found in 
the history of the Filipinos was 

Dr. José Rizal, who was shot by the 
Spaniards as a traitor on the 30th of 
December, 1896. It was no uncom- 
mon thing in those not-far-distant 
days to have from four to ten execu- 
tions each morning on the Luneta, a 
beautiful plaza fronting on the Bay 
and only a few rods from where I sit 
writing this letter. I am told that 
on the morning of the same day in 
which Rizal was judicially murdered, 
there were fifteen other victims hur- 
ried into eternity by the same expe- 
ditious and diabolical method. 

José Rizal was born in the year of 
liberty, 1861, on the 19th of June, in 
the little pueblo of Calamba, in the 

DR. JOSE RIZAL. Province of Laguna. His father was 
Francisco Rizal, and his mother, who still lives in Calamba, was Alejandra 
Alonso y Quintos. José was evidently a precocious child, for when only 
three years old he began the studies which he never ceased until the Spaniards 
cut off his interesting and remarkable career at the early age of thirty-five. 
At eight years of age he wrote poetry in his native tongue—the Tagalo— 
which was the admiration of all the people of his province. Afterwards he 
took a course of studies in a school conducted by the Jesuit priests, from 
which he was graduated with high honors, returning home with medals and 
diplomas. He was fourteen when he produced a melodrama, entitled ‘“‘Junto 
al Pasig,’’ which won for him the tumultuous applause of an immense audi- 
ence which crowded to its fullest extent the hall of the school known as the 
Atheneum of Manila. Shortly after he was awarded the Silver Pen as the 
first prize in a literary contest at the Lyceum of Art and Literature, and also 
won a ring of gold and a bust of Cervantes as prizes in a contest with other 
litterateurs of recognized ability. This time his effort was entitled ‘‘The 
Counsel of the Gods,”’ and the winning of these prizes was sufficient to make 
him known all over the Islas Filipinas as a man of marked literary genius 
and ability. He wrote many poems in Spanish, and some of them give evi- 
dence of the soul of the true poet. More than once have I seen the Filipinos 
moved to tears by the recitation of his patriotic stanzas. 
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Rizal wrote several books, which were perhaps the indirect cause of his 
death, for through them he incurred the disfavor and hatred of the priests, 
who insisted on his execution when a large portion even of the Spaniards 
were protesting against it. He devoted considerable time to painting and 
sculpture, and his works in this line are fondly cherished by those of his 
friends who were fortunate enough to come into possession of them. A Spanish 
gentleman who knew him in London told me he saw Rizal take a lump of 
wax and model a tiger in his cage from real life in a London zoological gar- 
den. He afterwards had it cast in bronze—a splendid work of art. He 
carved an image of the Saviour, which the priests claim was the means of his 
conversion during the very last hours of his life. 

He was also a physician of recognized ability, giving special attention to 
the branch of optical surgery, in which he perfected himself in France, whither 
he went after receiving his degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Phil- 
osophy and Letters at Madrid in 1884. In 1886 he went to Germany to study 
the language, and from there he journeyed to Austria and Belgium, at which 
latter place he wrote and published his novel, ‘‘ Noli me Tangere.”’ 

In 1888 Dr. Rizal returned to his beloved Filipinas, but the hatred inspired 
by his novel compelled him again to go to Europe to escape forcible banish- 
ment from his native land. He resided awhile in Japan, .and then went to 
London, where he published a commentary on the History of the Philippine 
Islands. This is said to be a very valuable historical work, but I have not 
been able to find a copy of it. It was as much as any man’s life was worth 
to be found with one of Rizal’s books or letters in his possession, and they 
are even yet very scarce in the Philippines. 

‘EL Filibusterismo,’’ a sequel to ‘‘Noli me Tangere,’’ was issued about 
this time and did much to awaken in the hearts of the Filipinos the love of 
liberty and the desire for freedom from the intolerable oppression of the 
Spanish officials and priests. It also inflamed the latter against him more 
and more, as they saw the progress made by his ideas and teachings. 

He returned to his country again with the intention of founding an agri- 
cultural free colony on the Island of Borneo, but was deported to Dapitan, on 
one of the southern islands, by the Spanish General Despujols in 1892. When 
he returned to Manila in August, 1896, he did so with the permission of Ra-« 
mon Blanco, the General-in-Chief of the Spanish forces in the Philippines. 
Blanco had accepted Rizal’s proposal to act as a surgeon for the Spanish army 
in Cuba, and wrote very flattering letters recommending him to the Spanish 
ministry and commenting favorably on his good conduct during his four years 
of banishment. These letters are dated August 30th, 1896, and Rizal was to 
sail for Spain on September 3d. Instead of keeping faith with him, the 
Spanish authorities refused him permission to go, and imprisoned him in the 
Fuerza de Santiago, that fortress inside whose walls and dungeons have been 
perpetrated innumerable infamies. 

I have been in the room in the fort occupied by Rizal for nearly four 
months, and one of my best friends in Manila was a prisoner with him at 
that time. I have also reverently looked through the door of the little cell in 
which the martyr patriot spent the last three or four days of his life after the 
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death sentence had been passed by the summary Consejo de Guerra. Here 
he wrote in the last hours of his earthly existence his beautiful poem, ‘‘ Ultimo 
Adios,”’ finishing it at five o’clock on the morning of his execution. The fol- 
lowing is an imperfect translation of its inspiring close: 


JOSEFINA RIZAL, 


“Farewell, adored Fatherland! our Eden lost, farewell ! 
Farewell, O sun’s loved region, pearl of the Eastern sea. 
Gladly I die for thy dear sake ; yea, thou knowest well, 
Were my sad life more radiant far than mortal tongue could tell, 
Yet would I give it gladly, joyously, for thee. 
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‘Pray for those who died alone, betrayed, in wretcheduess ; 
For those who suffered for thy sake torments and misery ; 
For broken hearts of mothers who wept in bitterness ; 
For widows, tortured captives, orphans in deep distress ; 
And pray for thy dear self, that thou may’st finally be free.”’ 

After completing this poem he made his toilet, carefully dressing himself 
in black, and at the hour of six he was married to a German lady, Josefina 
Brockman, who would not desert him even in the immediate presence of 
death. From the wedding ceremony he was hurried to the place of execu- 
tion on the beautiful Luneta, a place that has been stained with the blood of 
hundreds of the victims of Spanish hatred and cruelty. 

Brutally they hastened the end. Hurriedly the cowards tied his arms 
behind him and made him face the tranquil waters of the Bay of Manila, 
while the soldiers took position to shoot him—in the back! Rizal protested 
that he was no traitor and insisted on facing his executioners. His newly- 
wedded wife was at his side until the last moment. All the Spanish troops 
in Manila, nearly ten thousand, were drawn up in line around the Luneta, 
and thousands of others, strange to say, witnessed his murder and the other 
executions that followed on that memorable morning. 

At 7:05, after his request that he might be allowed to face his death was 
refused, the command to fire was given, but only one soldier was hardy 
enough to respond. The bullet struck the patriot in the back and he turned 
and gave a reproachful look at his executioner and sank to the ground. The 
doctors examined him, and finding life was not extinct the executioner dis- 
patched him with another shot. 

And thus died the man who is regarded by his countrymen as their ideal 
citizen, patriot and martyr. 

Hastily the body was hurried away, for there was other bloody work to be 
done. The family and friends of Rizal were refused possession of his remains, 
for some of the superstitious among the Filipinos had predicted that he would 
come to life again. So the Spaniards carted the poor mangled body to the 
cemetery of Paco, where it was dumped—face down and with the arms still 
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GRAVES OF RIZAL AND ROQUE, 


eruelly tied—into an unmarked hole in the ground. The grave was guarded 
for twenty days by Spanish soldiers, who seemed fearful that the prophecy 
would come true. 

Did it not? And lives not Rizal to-day in the hearts of his countrymen 
and in the new found liberty which America, the ‘‘land of the free,’’ is con- 
ferring upon the much oppressed and tyrannized Islas Filipinas ? 

Among other letters written by Rizal the night before his death is a letter 
to his friend, Professor Ferdinand Bloomintritt, in Germany. It shows his 
state of mind at the last, and I will attempt a translation from the Spanish: 
“My Dear Frrenp: 

“When you receive this letter I will be no more. To-morrow at the hour of seven 
I will be shot, but Iam innocent of the crime of rebellion. 

“T go to death with a tranquil conscience. 

“Good-bye, my best, my dearest friend, and never think any evil of me. 

“Fuerza de Santiago, the 29th of December, 1896. 


“Jost Riza. 
“Remembrance to all the family; to Senora Rosa, Loleng, Conradito and Frederico.” 


On the margin he wrote in a firm hand: ‘‘I leave to you a book, ‘In Me- 
moriam ’.”’ 

We have just passed the third anniversary of the death of this martyred 
patriot, statesman, artist, poct. No one in the Philippines dared to celebrate 
the first. But it is different now. The light of the liberty which he believed 
in and foresaw has dawned upon his country. It is soon to be a part of the 
most advanced and most liberal country in all the world. The celebration 
of the memorial day was quite general among the native people. 

The mother and sisters of Rizal came in from Calamba to attend the me- 
morial exercises held under the auspices of the Filipino Club and the Popular 
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Club, and on the morning of the thirtieth they went to the cemetery in Paco, 
where the remains of their loved one had uneasily rested from the time of his 
death until after the entrance of the Americans into Manila in August. For 
shortly after the capture of the city, loving hands had tenderly taken up the 
remains and carried them away to a better resting-place. They are now in 
Calamba, his birthplace. 

José Rizal was not a warrior. He was not an advocate of the shedding of 
blood. Were he living to-day he would undoubtedly be of great assistancé 
to his people in arranging on their behalf the details of the new government 
about to be established, and under which they may be sure of more true lib- 
erty, more enlightenment and more progress than even Rizal, with all his 
prophetic vision, could ever foresee. 

No wonder the Filipinos cherish the memory of Rizal! It is indeed fit that 
they should do so. He was a true martyr to liberty and progress. 


TURN BACK. 


By Racy Hustep BELL. 


| \ J HEN from the vantage of man’s high estate 
I long to turn again to humbler things : 
The vintage of the dewy morn, with mate 
Freeborn to every joy who joyously sings 
And singing calls; while many a perfumed leaf 
Falls from the swaying censers of the field 
Where blithe breath rings the flower-bell’s relief 
From human hurts no scars have healed ; 


In dreams I turn and tarry long and long. 
The purring tiger-mother kittened lies— 
She seems so like embodiment of song, 
I lose all fear in spell of her fierce eyes. 
Within her lair the dear first virtues spring 
That winged with poesy enrich and robe 
Each happy pair, and tell the soul to sing 
And love-engarland all the globe. 


Iturn from men, from weariness and wrong, 

From cankering care and pride and fickle fret, 
And fain embrace again the woodland song 

And drowse me back a step, and so forget— 
Forget that ever slave was born or bred, 

That ever man by man was ridden down, 
And e’en forget the brave heroic dead 

That children’s blameless woes might drown. 


Perhaps the soul may turn upon high crest 

And beat an ebb-tide dream thro’ ways of past— 
Perchance the goal lies hidden in the breast 

Of some dim day, and heart find home at last 
By turning back to ancient dawn when first 

The budding fancy felt the dear, warm breath 
Of walking love ere creed and crime had curst 

The sons of men with hate and death. 


ENGLISH ROYALTY AND THE FASHIONS. 


By Mrs. E, E, CLARKE. 


HE ordinary woman’s desire for pretty and fashionable clothes is usually 
only bounded by her power of purchasing them, and it is consequently 
rather curious that as money is absolutely no object to them, Queen 

Victoria and her eldest daughter, the Empress Frederick, have never been 
women of fashion. Her Majesty has never ceased to cherish the traditions 
of her youth, that fabrics were valuable only for their intrinsic goodness, and 
ought to be made to last as long as possible. On this principle, when she 
was a young mother, she bought the best of cloth and French merino for her 
children’s frocks and had them turned for the second or third winter. 

Like all other little people, princes and princesses had an endless succession 
of starched white embroidered muslins for summer. The royal mother herself 
had a predilection for pink silk for evening wear from her first banquet with 
the City Fathers onward. She also recognized dark blue or royal purple and 
crimson velvet as essentially regal colors and material, and wore them, 
trimmed with ermine, assiduously as her right and prerogative. When she 
fell in love with Scotland and all things Scottish, tartans became her favorite 
wear, the royal Victoria which is a fancy tartan for taste, and the royal 
Stuart for sentiment. A velvet dinner dress of royal Stuart tartan is always 
included in the trousseaux of her descendants. She also indulged in Paisley 
shawls. Irish poplins she has always genuinely liked both for herself and 
others, and has given them away right generously. 

Her Majesty was in the prime of womanhood when the second French Em- 
pire flourished, and its fashions suited her plump wholesome style of figure 
and complexion. She wore crinoline, but never to excess. This was the 
period in which her personal dress proclivities took root, and her taste, 
though now subdued by wearing only black and occasional gray, remains 
frankly Philistine. In the aesthetic tendencies of later years Queen Victoria 
and her children have had neither art not part. The ‘‘ greenery-yallery ”’ 
was not for them, nor were the straight down smocked dresses and limp 
sashes ; and, truth to tell, none of them since early girlhood have been slender 
enough to look well in such attire. For real lace Her Majesty has always had 
a very great fancy, less for its effect as an adjunct of dress than for its own 
intrinsic beauty. ‘She has in fact collected lace as some women collect china 
or gems. The laces of the British Isles have been chosen by way of encourag- 
ing local industries, as for instance when she selected Honiton for her wed- 
ding gown, following in that respect the example of her Aunt Adelaide, the 
wife of William IV., who had worn, and had made for her, a great deal of 
Honiton lace, and of Princess Charlotte, the daughter of George IV. Most of 
her trousseau under-linen was trimmed with fine narrow Buckinghamshire 
pillow-made edging, and when the Princess Royal was born the lace for her 
christening robe was specially made in Bucks. She also sent down some 
beautiful Brussels lace to see if the Buckinghamshire women could copy it, 
as she observed that the same stitches were used in both countries. The 
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The Queen is a connoisseur of Irish lace, and has some beautiful specimens 
of rose needlepoint, and of the finest and most elaborate crochet guipure in 
black and cream silk as well as fine cotton. She has some of the very love- 
liest Chantilly and point d’ Alencgon and Cluny laces, to say nothing of Valen- 
ciennes, and indeed her treasures of this kind form a perfect museum. Prin- 
cess Henry of Battenburg inherits her mother’s predilection for lace, and is 
the owner of the old black Spanish she found when rummaging at Windsor 
Castle, which is said to have belonged to Catherine of Arragon. Queen Vic- 
toria has always been difficult to please in the matter of her brocades, and 
only one or two old weavers in the south of France have ever made them to 
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QUEEN VICTORIA, IN HER GOLD AND SILVER EMBROIDERED JUBILEE GOWN. 


her satisfaction. When she wanted a very beautiful black grenadine with 
raised flowers, a new Jacquard loom was set up for it and cards prepared 
which were afterwards destroyed that no copy might be made. One of the 
old weavers was set to work on it, and could only make very slow progress, 
but it was finished at last. The gold and silver embroidered black brocade 
with its white front she wore at the Diamond Jubilee Drawing Room pleased 
her so much that she was photographed in it and signed the portrait. In 
bonnets the Queen has for many years remained faithful to a small shape that 
comes well forward on her head, and exactly suits her hair parted in the mid- 
dle, as she has always worn it. She has at last discarded crépe, and gen- 
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erally has it trimmed with small black ostrich tips among which a white one 
is sometimes inserted on festive occasions. All last summer she wore 
a black chip mushroom hat trimmed with beautiful long black and white 
ostrich plumes that are almost priceless, and she usually wears a plain black 
hat of this form when going about the grounds and gardens of her various 
residences in her donkey chair. 

The black Vienna cloth of which her ordinary dresses are made is very good 
and costs a guinea a yard, the thinner ones are silk or grenadine, for she feels 
the heat very much in summer. Her underwear is the very best and finest 
longeloth, and costs three-six a yard. This is certainly not fashionable, 
only comfortable, for nearly everyone now puts fine silk or soft cashmere 
next the skin. 

Princess Christian is by no means a rich woman, and like many of the 
older ladies of the aristocracy has only one or two gowns at a time, and does 
her duty by them. The personal journalists of the day do not seem to 
observe this, and they chronicle the same dress when she appears on semi- 
public occasions over and over again, oblivious of the fact that she does not 
aspire to bea leader of fashion. She is getting so stout and is so particularly 
broad across the shoulders that the sober tints and rich materials she abides 
by are far more suitable and dignified than the latest and most modish attire 
would be. 

The same holds good of Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, who how- 
ever is not yet so stout as her elder sister. She is not wealthy, and spends so 
much of her time at home in a point-pinafore, that neither she nor her gar- 
ments attract a great deal of attention. She is very fond of furs, and has an 
extraordinary number of muffs, which during the summer are deposited at 
the cold storage premises just off Pall Mall. One of them, a very fine dark 
sable, is worth £200 (oh, 000), that sum having been given for the skin before 
it was made up. 

Princess Beatrice does not attempt to be fashionable. She is a stout good- 
humored matron who has lost all the buoyancy of youth. She wears plain 
full skirts, and bodices generally pointed back and front, and looks best in 
her long rich black silk and satin evening gowns. 

The Princess of Wales is one of the few favored women who can wear any- 
thing and any color. Still upright and svelte, she makes her own fashions and 
wears small close-fitting bonnets and toques, when others flaunt in picture- 
hats with miles of brim and towers of crown. She has never delighted in 
extremes of any kind, and now wears chiefly black, with black and white 
and various shades of mauve and lilae. Her favorite furs are sable and chin- 
chilla, and all society has followed her lead in this respect. Her dresses are 
never very short, and even the black and navy blue serge coats and skirts she 
wears at home at Sandringham only just clear the ground. She is very fond 
of a white lace or chiffon fichu and a black velvet tea-gown with longish 
train, for quiet indoor wear, and her husband and son admire her so much in 
this that for their sakes as well as her own she is never without one. She 
always thinks dresses can be made by magic, gives her orders at the last pos- 
sible moment and expects them carried out down to the last detail in double 
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quick time. Like the Queen she is very fond of lace, and has vast stores of 
it. Her example certainly tends to moderation and elegance, rather than to 
the first flight of fashion. She only held one drawing-room last year, 
and wore black velvet embroidered with white silk and seed pearls over a 
white satin petticoat veiled with black Chantilly and ropes of pearls on her 
neck. 

The Duchess of Fife lives in a tailor-made tweed or heather mixture every 
day, and all day long, whenever possible. The desirability of new dresses 
often strikes her on a Sunday morning, but she goes in for comfort rather 
than show. She has always liked pale blue and an equally pale pink for 
evenings, and has latterly developed a taste for amber combined with black 
or dark brown. She is essentially a domestic-minded woman, fond of a quiet 
life and an outdoor one. 

Princess Charles, of Denmark, likes stripes and fancy fabrics, frills, laces, 
and ribbons. She does not care at all for real lace, and the make generally 
called Mauresque goes admirably in the flots, waterfalls, and flounces in which 
her soul delights. She is fond of black and white, and the many occasions 
on which the royal family goes into complimentary mourning give her ample 
opportunity of indulging her taste. Within these limits she likes variety, 
and when the Queen of Denmark, her grandmother, died, it was said that 
she had fifty new black frocks of one sort or another. 

The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg’s taste is for materials so magnificent that they 
are absolutely barbaric. No brocade is too rich for her, and she likes brill- 
iantly-colored flowers on a dark or black ground. Her clothes are made in 
London and Paris, and she buys the most splendid gold and silver damasks 
from the Imperial factory at Moscow during her visits to Russia. She does 
not care for lace, nor do her daughters, but she loves jewels, especially 
sapphires. 

The Crown Princess of Roumania, her eldest daughter, likes a lavender 
shade of gray, almost slate color, for out of doors, and a full pink for evening 
wear. Princess Victoria Melita, the Grand Duchess of Hesse, was born in 
Malta, and always cherishes a tendresse for that island, which finds practical 
expression in a preference for fine Maltese lace handkerchiefs. Pale blue is 
her favorite color, and she has the most pronounced dislike to satin slippers, 
and only wears kid and Suede shoes dyed and dressed to match her gowns. 

The gilded youth of the present day consider that it is no longer fashion- 
able to wear a buttonhole, but the Prince of Wales takes no heed, and is 
never to be seen without his white gardenia, bunch of Parma violets or Mal- 
maison carnation. The changes are generally rung on these three, but occa- 
sionally in the time of roses he indulges in a pink or pure white half blown 
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SCENE XVI. 


ND now, child, what’s the town talk ?”’ said Mistress Bellairs. 

The nights were chilly, and a log crackled on the hearth. 
Kitty, in the most charming deshabille, stretched a pink-slip- 
pered foot airily toward the blaze. 

‘*La, ma’am,’’ said Miss Lydia, as with nervous fingers she 
uncoiled one powdered roll and curl after another, ‘‘all the 
morning the gossip was upon Sir Jasper’s mecting with Colonel 
Villiers at Hammer’s Fields. And all the afternoon—’’ She 
paused and poised a brush. 

**All the afternoon? Speak, child. You know,”’’ said her 
mistress piously, ‘‘ that I had to spend my evening by the side 
of a dear sick friend.”’ 

“Well, ma’am,’’ said the maid, ‘‘the talk is all about your own marriage 
with the young Lord Verney.”’ 

“Mercy, girl,’’ cried the lady with a little scream, ‘‘ you needn’t hit my 
head so hard with those bristles! What’s taken you? And what do people 
think of that ?”’ 

‘Why, ma’am,”’ said the Abigail, wielding her brush more tenderly, and 
permitting her irritation to betray itself only in the sharp snap of her voice, 
“my Lord Verney’s man says he pities any one that will have to go and live 
with her old la’ship at Verney Hall.’’ 

“Ha !’? said Kitty, and gave herself a congratulatory smile in the hand-glass, 

* And Mr. Burrell, ma’am, that Lady Maria Prideaux’s butler, and a wise old 
gentleman he is, he says the marriage’ll] never take place, ma’am, for neither 
his own la’ship, nor the iady at Verney Hall, would allow of it, ma’am.”’ 

“*Oh, indeed ?”’ cried Mistress Bellairs, stiffening herself, ‘‘ that’s all they 
know about it! Lydia, you untruthful, impertinent girl, how dare you tell 
me such a story ?”’ 

“‘Y’m sure I beg your pardon, ma’am,’’ said Lydia, sniffing. ‘‘ I’m sure 
I up and told Mr. Burrell that if you’d set your heart on wedding such a poor 
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*** AND NOW, CHILD, WHAT'S THE TOWN TALK?’ SAID MISTRESS BELLAIRS. * 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora, 


ninny as Lord Verney—I beg pardon, ma’am ; I’m sure he’ll be a very nice 
young nobleman when his beard begins to grow—’ twas not likely a deaf old 
cat like his mistress could prevent him. And I told Lord Verney’s man, 
ma’am—and an impudent fellow he is—that you’d soon teach the dowager 
her place, once you were mistress in Verney Hall.”’ 

‘* Well, well,’’ said the lady, mollified, ‘‘and what says the rest of your 
Bath acquaintance ?”’ 

‘*Squire Juniper’s head coachman says his master’ 1] drink himself to death, 
as sure as eggs, on the day that he sees you another’s, ma’am. He’s been 
taking on terrible with Madeira ever since he’s heard the news. And the 
Marquis’s running footman, he says ‘that Lady Flyte’ll have it all her own 
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way with his lordship now, and more’s the pity, for,’ says he, ‘ her la’ship’s not 
fit to hold a candle to the widow’; excuse the language, he knows no better, his 
strength is mostly in his legs, ma’am. And Mr. Stafford’s jockey says, ma’am, 
that in his opinion you’ re a lady as will never be drove again in double harness.’’ 

‘* Did he say so, indeed !’’ said Mistress Bellairs, reflectively. ‘‘ Well, my 
good creature, and what say you?” 

‘‘La!? said the maid, and the brush trembled over her mistress’s curls, 
‘*T say, ma’am, that if you was to make such a sacrifice, you so young, and 
lovely, and so much admired, I humbly hopes you might pick out some one 
livelier than my Lord Verney.”’ 

“Now, whom,”’ said Mistress Bellairs, in a tone of good-humored hanter, 
‘*would you choose, 1 wonder? What would you say to the Marquis, Lydia ?”’ 

‘Oh, ma’am! His lordship is a real nobleman—as the prize fighters all 
say—and a better judge in the cockpit, Mr. Bantam, the trainer, says, never 
breathed, diunk or sober ; and no doubt when he’s sober, ma’am, he’d make 
as good a husband as most.”’ 

‘*Well, well, girl, enough of him. What of Mr. Stafford, now?” 

‘Oh, Mr. Stafford, ma’am, that’s a comely gentleman ; not one bit of pad- 
ding under his stockings, and an eye ’twould wheedle the very heart out of 
one’s bosom. And, no doubt, if you ever thought of him, ma’am, you’d see 
that he paid off the little French milliner handsome. He’s a very constant 
gentleman,”’ said Miss Lydia, with a suspicion of spite. 

‘*Pooh,’’ cried the lady, and pushed her chair away from the fire, ‘‘ what 
nonsense you do talk! And pray what thinks your wisdom of Mr. O’ Hara?” 

‘Lud! ma’am,”’ cried the guileless maiden, ‘that’s the gentleman as was 
found behind Lady Standish’s curtains.’’ 

““Tf you were not a perfect idiot,’’ cried the widow, ‘‘ you would not re- 
peat that absurd tale, much less expect me to believe it. Mr. O?Hara has 
never even spoken to Lady Standish.”’ 

The unusual warmth in her mistress’s tone struck the girl’s sharp wits. 
She glanced quickly at the lady’s reflection in the glass, and made no reply. 

‘“Come,”’ said Mistress Bellairs, ‘‘ what else have you against him? Is he 
not handsome, child ?”’ 

‘‘Why, ma’am, handsome enough for such as like red hair.’’ 

“And merry, and good company ?” 

‘*Oh, ma’am, none better, as half the rogues in Bath know.” 

‘*Tush—you mean he is good-natured, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*He never said ‘no’ in his life, ma’am, I do believe, to man or woman.’? 

‘Well, then?’ cried her mistress testily. 

‘* And generous,”’ gabbled Lydia, charmed by the cloud she beheld gather- 
ing on the brow reflected in the glass. ‘‘ Open-handed, ma’am. Mr. Maho- 
ney—that queer, peculiar servant of his—many a time he’s told me, ma’am, 
that his only way to keep his wages for himself, and seldom he sces the sight 
of them, is to spend them at once, for his good master is that free-handed, 
mawam, he’d give the coat off his servant’s back.”’ 

‘*Pm quite aware,”’ said the lady loftily, ‘that Mr. O’Hara’s estates in 
Ireland are slightly embarrassed.’’ 
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“‘T don’t know what they call it, ma’am,’’ cried Lydia shrilly. ‘It’s 


not a ha’porth of rent the old lord’s seen these twelve months. Last year 
they lived on the pictures. And now it’s the plate, I’m told. But, indeed, 
ma’am, as Mr. Mahoney says, what does it matter to a gay gentleman like 
Mr. O’Hara? Sure, he’s the sort, as he says to me only yesterday, that 
would come to a fortune on Monday and be sending to the pawnshop on Sat- 
urday.”’ d 

‘You may go to bed, Lydia,’”’ cried Mistress Bellairs, rising hastily ; 
‘** you've half deafened me with your chatter.”’ 

Left alone, the little lady sat down by the fire in a melancholy mood. 

‘The sort that would come toa fortune on Monday, and be sending to the 
pawnshop on Saturday. . . . I’m afraid it’s true. Yet, I believe, he 
loves me, poor Denis! I vow,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘’tis the only one of 
them all I could endure. Yes, I could endure Denis, vastly well . . . 
for a while at least. And now,”’ said she, ‘‘ what’s to be done? Oh, I’d be 
loath to baulk him the pleasure of running away with me! ’Tis the only de- 
cent way indeed of breaking with my Lord Verney. And it certainly struck 
me that Master Stafford was mighty cool upon the matter. I’ve been too 
quiet of late, and that odious Bab Flyte thinks she can have everything her 


own way . . . But, I’]l be rescued,”’ she said, ‘‘at Devizes—I shall have 
to be rescued at Devizes. My poor dear! he may be happy at least for an 
hour or two, . . . as far as Devizes !’’ 


Her brow cleared ; the dimples began to play. 

‘We shall see,’’ she smiled more broadly, ‘‘if we cannot prod his Calfship 
into a night trot. ’Twill do his education a vastness of service. . . . But 
the poor creature,”’ she reflected further, ‘‘is scarce to be depended on. Who 
knows whether his mother would approve of his breathing the night air? . . . 
I must,’’ Mistress Kitty’s pretty forehead became once more corrugated un- 
der the stress of profound thought—‘‘I must,’’ she murmured, ‘have an- 
other string to my bow, or my sweet O’ Hara will marry me after all. Dear 
fellow, how happy we should be from Monday . . . till Saturday! Who? 
Who shall it be? . . . My Lord Marquis might take the réle in earnest 
and spoil my pretty fellow’s beauty. Syuire Juniper? He would sure be 
drunk. And Master Stafford? Oh, he may stay with the French milliner 
for me !’’ 

Suddenly the lady’s perplexed countenance became illumined. ‘‘Sir Jas- 
per?” she said. ‘‘Sir Jasper—the very man! The good Julia—I owe it to 
her to bring matters to an éclairciasement. And, Sir Jasper—oh, he richly de- 
serves a midnight jolt, for ’tis owing to his monstrous jealousy that I am put 
to all this trouble. ’Twill be a fine thing indeed,’’ thought Mrs. Bellairs, 
with a burst of self-satisfied benevolence, ‘‘if Ican demonstrate to Sir Jasper, 
once for all, the folly into which this evil passion may lead a man.”’ 


SCENE XVII. 
“Tf you please, my lady,” said Mistress Megrim, ‘‘I should like to quit 
your ladyship’s service.’’ 
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‘*How ?”’ cried Lady Standish, waking with a start out of the heavy sleep 
of trouble, and propping herself upon her elbow, to gaze in blinking aston- 
ishment at the irate pink countenance of her woman. Lady Standish looked 
very fair and young, poor little wife, with her half-powdered curls of hair 
escaping in disorder from the laces of her nightcap, and her soft blue eyes as 
full of uncomprehending grief as a frightened baby’s. 

Mistress Megrim gazed upon her coldly and her old-maid’s heart hardened 
within her. 

‘*No, your ladyship,”’ said she, with a virtuous sniff, ‘‘ I shouldn’t feel as 
I was doing my duty to her ladyship, your mother, nor to my humble self, 
were I to remain an hour longer than I could help the Handmaid of Sin.”’ 

“Oh, dear,’’ said Lady Standish, letting herself fall back on her pillows 
with a weary moan, ‘‘I do wish you’d hold your tongue, woman, and allow 
me to rest! Pull the curtain again ; oh, how my head aches "’’ 

“‘Wery well, my lady,”’ ejaculated Megrim, all at once in a towering pas- 
sion. ‘‘Since you’re that hardened, my lady, that a sign from Heaven 
couldn’t melt your heart—I allude to that man of God, his lordship the 
Bishop (oh, what a holy gentleman that is!) ; and, my lady, me and Mis- 
tress Tremlet saw him out of the pantry window as he shook the dust of this 
House of Iniquity from his shoes ; if that vessel of righteousness could not 
prevail with your ladyship, what hopes have I that you’ll hear the voice of 
the Lord through me?” 

‘‘Megrim, hold your tongue,’ said her mistress in unwontedly angered 
tones ; ‘‘ pull the curtains and go away !’’ 

With a hand that trembled with fury Mistress Megrim fell upon the cur- 
tains and rattled them along their pole. Then she groped her way to Lady 
Standish’s bedside and stood for some seconds pecring malevolently at her 
through the darkness. 

“‘T wouldn’t believe it, my lady,’’ she hissed in a ghastly whisper, ‘al- 
though indeed I might have known that such a gentleman as Sir Jasper 
would never have taken on like that if he hadn’t had grounds, But you’ve 
mistaken your woman, when you think you can make an improper go-be- 
tween of me! Oh,’’ cried she, with a rigid shudder, ‘‘I feel myself defiled 
as with pitch, that these fingers should actually have touched such a letter !’’ 

‘For goodness sake,’? moaned the lady from her pillows, ‘‘ what are you 
talking about now ?”’ 

‘“My lady,’’ said Megrim, sepulchrally, ‘‘when that minx with her face 
muffled up in a hood came and had the brazen boldness to ask for me this 
morning, saying she had some lace of your ladyship’s from the mender’s, 
and that it was most particular and must be given into my hands alone, my 
mind misgave me, ’Twas like an angel’s warning. The more so as there 
isn'ta scrap of your ladyship’s lace as has been to the mender’s since we 
came here.”’ ¢ 

**Mercy, Megrim, how yon do ramble on! I can’t make head or tail of 
your stupid story.” 

Even a dove will peck. 

“IIo, do I, my lady! Can’t you indeed? Perhaps your ladyship will 


’ 


understand 
better when 
I tell her 
that that 
same bold 
thing had no 
lace at all— 


** | SHALL CATCH THEM RED-, but a letter. 
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Di : ‘Give it to 
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your mis- 
tress,’ says she, ‘in secret, and for your 
life don’t let Sir Jasper see it.’ ”’ 

‘“Well, give it to me,’’ said Lady 
Standish, ‘‘and hold your tongue, 
and go and pack your trunks as soon 

as you like.”’ 

‘* Ho, my lady!’ cried the incorrup- 
tible Megrim, with an acid laugh, ‘‘I 
hope I know my Christian duty better. 
I brought the letter to my master, ac- 
cording to the Voice of Conscience. And 
now,’’ she concluded, with a shrill tit- 
ter, T’ll go and pack my trunks.’’ 

Yet she paused, expecting to enjoy 

Lady Standish’s outburst of terror and 
distress. There was no sign from the 
bed, however, not even a little gasp. 
And so Mistress Megrim was fain to 
depart to her virtuous trunks without 
= even that parting solace. 
e "Meanwhile, with the pillow of her 
spotless conscience to rest upon, and 
deadened to fresh disturbances by the despairing reflection that nothing for 
the present could make matters much worse between her and her husband, 
Lady Standish, without attempting to solve the fresh problem, determinedly 
closed her weary eyes upon the troubles of the world and drifted into 
slumber again. 

* * * * * *K * * * 


“T shall catch them red-handed,’’ said Sir Jasper. 

This time all doubt was over: in his hand lay the proof, crisp and flutter- 
ing. He read it again and again, with a kind of ghastly joy. Unaddressed, 
unsealed, saved by a foolish green wafer with a Cupid on it, the document 
which Mistress Megrim’s rigid sense-of duty had delivered to him instead 
of to his guilty wife was indited in the self-same dashing hand as marked 
the crumpled rag that even now burned him through his breast-pocket 
like a fly-blister. 
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“T never get a wink of sleep, dreaming of you, dearest dear, so soon to be my own 
at last! The chay shall be drawn by horses such as Phcebus himself, my darling, would 
have envied. And, so you fail me not, we shall soon be dashing through the night— 
a world of nothing but happiness and love before us. I could find it in my heart to 
bless the poor foolish individual who shall be nameless, since, had it not been for my 
lovely one’s weariness of him, she might never have turned to the arms of her own de- 
voted, Rep Curt! 

“T shall have as good a team as there is in England (barring the one that shall bring 
us there) waiting for us at the Black Bear, Devizes. We ought to arrive before mid- 
night, and there shall be a dainty trifle of supper for your Beautyship while the nags 
arechanged. Ah, my dear, what rapture !” 


Indescribable were the various expressions that crossed Sir Jasper’s coun- 
tenance upon the perusal and re-perusal of this artless missive. Now he 
gnashed his teeth ; now snorts of withering scorn were blown down the chan- 
nels of his fine aquiline nose; now smiles of the most deadly description 
curled and parted luridly his full lips. 

‘Ha, ha!’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘and perhaps the poor foolish individual 
may give you cause for something less than blessings, Master Carrots! And 
I think, madam, your Beautyship may find at Devizes something harder to 
digest than that trifle of supper! Till then, patience !”’ 

He folded the letter, placed it beside its fellow, and once more, with a sort 
of bellow, he cried, ‘‘ Patience ’ 

* * * * * * 

“Well, Lydia?’ said Mistress Bellairs. She had but just finished her 
chocolate, and looked like a rose among her pillows. 

“‘Well, madam,’’ said Lydia, still panting from her hurried quest, ‘‘’tis 
safe delivered. I gave it into Mistress Megrim’s own hands, and——” 

‘(And can you reckon,’’ said the lady, smiling at the amusing thought, 
‘“upon her bringing it straight to Sir Jasper ?”’ 

‘Ah, lud, ma’am, yes. I told the sour, ugly old cat, that if her master 
caught sight of it Lady Standish would be ruined. You should have seen 
how she grabbed at it, ma'am !”’ 

“Lydia,” said her mistress, looking at her admiringly, ‘‘T question 
whether I’d have risked it myself; you’re a bold girl! But there, if any- 
thing fail, you know that rose-colored pelisse remains hanging in my closet.’ 

“Never fear, ma’am,”’ said Lydia, smiling quietly to herself, as she pulled 
her mistress’s long pink silk stocking over her hand, and turned it knowingly 
from side to side, looking for invisible damage, ‘‘the pelisse is as good as 
mine already.”’ 

“But, think you, was Sir Jasper at home ?” said Mistress Bellairs, after a 
few moments’ reflection. 

‘“‘T made sure of that,’’ said Lydia, triumphantly, peeling off the stock- 
ing. “IT thought it best to go in by the mews, ma’am, and I heard that Sir 
Jasper had not left the house since that little—that little affair with the 
Bishop, you know, ma’am. But all the night, and all the morning, he kept 
William and Joseph (those are the grodms, ma’am) going backward and for- 
ward with challenges to the Bishop’s lodgings.” 

‘Oh!’ cried Kitty, and kicked her little toes under the silk counterpane 
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with exquisite enjoyment, ‘‘and what does the Bishop answer, I wonder ?’’ 

“Sends back the letter every time unopened, ma’am, with a fresh text 
written on the back of it. The texts it is, William says, that drive Sir Jasper 
mad.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! cried Mistress Kitty faintly, rolling about her pillows. 
‘Child, you’ll be the death of me! . . . Well, then, to business. You 
know what you are to do to-night?” 

‘‘No sooner are you gone to the Assembly Rooms this evening, ma’am, 
than I take a letter from you for Lady Standish, and this time deliver it my- 
self to her own hand, and, if needs be, persuade her to follow your advice, 
ma’am.”’ 

‘Right, child ; thou shalt have the gold locket with the Turkey stones——”’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am. Well, then I am to scurry as fast as I can to the 
corner of Bond Street and Quiet Street, and watch you being carried off by 
the gentleman. And then y 

“Be sure you wait till the chaise has well started.’ 

“Yes, ma’am, of course! When you're safely on the London Road, I'll 
go and give the alarm at the Assembly Rooms.’’ 

“ Remember, you ask first for Lord Verney.”’ 

“Oh, ay, ma’am. ‘My mistress is carried off, is carried off! Help, help, 
my lord? [ll say. Oh, ma’am, I’]l screech it well out, trust me.”’ 

“Don’t forget,’ said her mistress, whose mood became every moment 
merrier, ‘‘ don’t forget to say that you heard the ravisher mention London, 
by Devizes.” 

“‘Well, ma’am,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘I thought of saying that he first flung you 
swooning upon the cushions of the chay ; then, stepping in himself, cried out 
to the coachman, with a horrible oath, ‘If you’re not in Devizes before 
twelve, [ll flay you with your own whip, and then hang you with it to the 
shaft 1’ 

“Aha, ha, Lydia?’ laughed her mistress. ‘I see I must give you a gold 
chain to hang that locket upon. But pray, child,’? she added, warningly, 
“ be careful not to overdo it.” 


SCENE XVIII. 

The livelong day Lady Standish had not beheld the light of her lord’s 
countenance. 

Upon their last meeting, his behavior to the Bishop having roused in her 
gentle bosom a feeling as nearly akin to resentment as it was capable of har- 
boring, she would not be (she had resolved) the one to seek him first. She 
had, therefore, passed the day in her own apartment in writing to her mother, 
and in practicing her last song to the harp—a piece of audacity and inde- 
pendence which she expected would have goaded Sir Jasper into an instant 
interview with herself. 

When the dusk rose, however, and the candles were brought in by the 
round-eyed handmaid, whose ministrations replaced those of Megrim (the 
latter was still packing, and seemed like to take some weeks in the process), 
and the said round-eyed damsel immediately began to inform her mistress 
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that Sir Jasper had set forth in his coach, Lady Standish’s small flame of 
courage began to flicker wofully. 

“« Alone ?”’ she asked, in white dismay. 

“* Please, my lady, Mr. Bowles was driving ; and there was Mr. Thomas be- 
hind, my lady.” 

“Pshaw, girl! Had Sir Jasper no friend with him ?”’ 

‘©Oh, yes, my lady ; there was Mr. Stafford, a box of pistols, Mr. Toombs 
says, and a bag of swords.”’ 

‘* Heavens !’’ cried Lady Standish. ‘‘ Again—and whither went they ?”’ 

‘Please, my lady, Mr. Toombs says they took the London Road.”’ 

Fain would the round-eyed maid have lingered and told more ; but Lady 
Standish waved her hand faintly, and so dismissed her. 

An hour later Lydia, brisk with importance and sparkling with conscious 
power, found the much-tried soul sunk in a sort of apathetic weariness of 
misery. 

“Mistress Bellairs’s love, my lady, and will you read this letter at once ?”’ 

Lady Standish took the letter from the black-mittened hand. 

‘*Please, my lady, ’tis of the utmost importance,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘and I was 
to wait and see if I could not be of use to you.”’ 

Something magnetic in the girl’s lively tone gave impetus to Lady Stand- 
ish’s suspended energies. She broke the seal. 


““My sweet child,’ wrote Mistress Kitty,‘‘if you want to know what has become 
of your husband, you will instantly take a chaise and start off for the Black Bear at De- 
vizes. Your true friend, K. B. 

‘*Postscriptum.—Do not go alone. Get some old hag (if possible, Lady Maria Pri- 
deaux) to accompany you. You will find her in the Assembly Rooms. She's as curi- 
ous as our first mother—you can easily persuade her. This ia good advice !”’ 


‘*T am much too ill,”’ cried Lady Standish, upon a moan. ‘‘Tell your 
mistress,’’ said she, looking vaguely in Lydia’s direction, ‘‘ that indeed ’tis 
quite impossible I should do as she suggests.’’ 

‘*Very well, my lady,”? said Lydia cheerfully. ‘I’m sure I shouldn’t 
trouble myself if I was you. Gentlemen must have their diversions, I always 
say. If ladies would but shut their eyes a little more, ’twould be for the 
peace of all parties. Indeed, my lady, though my mistress would be angry 
to hear me say so, I’d go to bed, for you look sorely tired, and Sir Jasper'll 
be glad enough to come home by-and-by.”’ 

“Wretched girl,’’ cried Julia, and her eyes flashed, ‘‘ what dost thou 
mean ?”” 

‘La, now !”’ said Lydia, al] innocence, ‘‘ how my tongue do run away with 
me, to be sure! Why, my lady, what can a poor servant-maid like me know 
of the goings on of gentles? ’Tis but a few words of gossip here and there.”’ 

“Oh, merciful heavens, what gossip mean you?” 

**My lady, have a sip of volatile, do! Oh, my mistress would be like to 
kill me if she knew what I’ve been saying! ‘Poor Julia,’ she cried when 
she got the news. ‘Poor Julia, my poor confiding Julia! Oh, the villain, 
the monster ! ”’ 

“Good God! And whom did she refer to ?”’ 


‘* © GOOD-NIGHT, THEN,’ SHE SAID, THRUSTING HER PRETTY FACE OUT OF THE WINDOW 
WITH A VERY TENDER AND GENTLE SMILE.”’ 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
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‘Lud, madam, how can I tell? ‘Jt shall not be! cries my mistress, and 
down she sits and writes off to you, as if for bare life.”’ 

Lady Standish, rising from her seat, rushed to the light, and with starting 
eyes and bristling hair began to read afresh her fond Kitty’s missive. 

‘‘La, my lady,’’ cried the guileless Lydia, ‘‘you’re all of a shake! I'd 
never be that upset about Sir Jasper. Why, if your la’ship’ll allow me to 
say 80, all Bath knows how jealous he is of your la’ship ; and, certain, that 
shows a husband’s affection.” 

‘True,’’ cried Julia ; ‘‘ that’s true, girl !”’ 

“ And as for those who say, my lady, that some men are so artful that they 
put on a deal of jealousy to cover a deal of fickleness, I’d despise myself if I 
was to pay heed to such mean suspiciousness.”’ 

“My cloak!’ cried Lady Standish. ‘‘Megrim, Susan !"’ She flew to the 
hall. ‘‘My cloak ! let a post-chaise be ordered immediately !"’ 

“Tf I may make so bold, my lady,’’ said Lydia, retiring gracefully with 
the conviction of a well-accomplished errand, ‘don’t forget to take Lady 
Maria with you, if you can. The gentlemen have such a way of turning ta- 
bles on us poor women—at least,’’ said the damsel demurely, ‘‘so I’ve heard 
said. And ’tis a long, lonely road, my lady !? 


SCENE XIX, 

Mistress Be uatrs took her departure early. 

Attired in unusually sober colors, floating in an atmosphere of chastened 
matronly dignity, she had shown herself this evening, thought Lord Verney, 
quite worthy to be his mother’s daughter-in-law. 

‘‘Monstrous dull,’’ Lady Flyte called the pretty widow’s demeanor. 

Beyond a gavotte with Lord Verney, she had not danced, but sat for half an 
hour on the chair next to Lady Maria, who presented her with the vision of a 
shoulder-blade which had seen better days, and an impenetrability of hearing 
which baffled even Kitty’s undaunted energy. 

When Verney had tucked her up in her sedan, she insisted upon the young 
peer allowing her to proceed home unescorted, 

‘‘Indeed,”’ said she, ‘‘I pray—nay, I order you. People talk go in this 
giddy place, and have you not your aged aunt to wait upon? Iam sure,” 
said Mistress Kitty piously, ‘‘that your dear mother would wish it thus.” 

He submitted. He had no doubt that his mother would indeed entirely 
concur with such sentiments, and blessed his Kitty for her sweet reasonable- 
ness, 

“ Good-night, then,’’ she said, thrusting her pretty face out of the window 
with a very tender and gentle smile. 

*CGood-night,”’ he replied, with his young, gracefully awkward bow. 

She fully expected to hear his footsteps pursue the chairman, for she had 
not been able to refrain from throwing her utmost fascination into that part- 
ing look. But nothing broke the silence of the parade save the measured, 
slouching tramp of the bearers. 

At once disappointed and relieved, she threw herself back in her seat. 
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‘What, not a spark left,’’ said she, ‘‘of the fine flame ’twas so easy to 
kindle this morning! ’Tis the very type of the odious British husband. 
Let him be but sure of you, and the creature struts as confident of his mastery 
as the cock among his hens. Lord!’ she shuddered, ‘‘what an escape I 
have had! We women are apt to fancy that very young men are like very 
young peas—the greener, the tenderer, the better ; whereas,’’ said the lady, 
with a sigh, ‘‘ they are but like young wine, crude where we look for strength, 
all head and no body, and vastly poor upon the palate.”’ 

She sighed again and closed her eyes, waiting for the moment of the im- 
pending catastrophe with a delicate composure. 

In truth, Mr. O’ Hara conducted the performance with so much brio as to 
convince Mistress Bellairs that he had had previous experience of the kind. 

At the dark appointed corner the two muffled individuals who, each select- 
ing his own astonished chairman, enlaced him with overwhelming brotherly 
affection, seemed such thorough-paced ruffians in the dim light that Mistress 
Kitty found it quite natural to scream—and even had some difficulty in keepe 
ing her distressful note down to the pitch of necessary discretion. 

And her heart fluttered with a sensation of fear, convincing enough to pro- 
duce quite a delightful illusion, when she found herself bodily lifted out of 
her nest and rapidly carried through the darkness in an irresistibly close and 
strong embrace. 

‘*QOh, oh, oh !’ cried the lady in a modulated sequence of little shrieks. 

“Merciful heavens !’’ she thought to herself, with a great thump of the 
heart, astonished at her ravisher’s silence, ‘‘ what if it should be some one 
else after all?” 

But the next instant the rich brogue of a tender whisper in her car dispelled 
all doubt. 

‘You’ ve forgotten the scratches, my darling,’’ said O’ Hara, as he laid her 
preciously upon the cushions of the chaise. 

Here Mr. Mahoney and his comrade—which latter bore a curious resem- 
blance in build and gait to one of the sporting Marquis’s own celebrated gla- 
diators—came running up to take their seats. In leaped O’ Hara—the coach- 
man lifted his{whip, and the team that Phoebus might have envied started 
up the length of Milsom Street in style. 

The chairmen, drawing their breath with some difficulty after their spell of 
strangulation, stared in amazement at the clattering shadow as it retreated up 
the steep street ; and then back, and in fresh amazement, at the yellow guinea 
which had been pressed, and now glinted, in their palms. 

Presently a simultaneous smile overspread their honest countenances. 

‘* A queer go,”’ said the first, easing and readjusting his necklace. ‘‘ Lud, 
the little madam did squeak !” 

“I'd let them all squeak at the same price,’’ said the other, pocketing his 
coin and resuming his place in rear of the sedan. ‘‘ But come, Bill, we must 
go report this ’orrible crime. Rabbit me !—what’s that ?”’ 

A blood-curdling wail had risen out of the night, from his very elbow it 
seemed. It circled in frightful cadence, and died away in ghost-like fashion. 
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‘OT tis but a sick cat, I hope,’’ stammered the first chairman, and dived 
for the chair-poles in marked hurry. 

‘‘Q—o—o—o0,’’? moaned the voice; ‘‘oh, my mistress!’ There was a 
flutter, a patter, and : ‘‘ Merciful heavens, you wretches !’’ cried Mistress Bel- 
lairs’ devoted Abigail, emerging like a gust of wind from the blackest shadow 
of Bond Street and falling upon the nearest chairman with a well-aimed flap 
of her shawl, followed up by a couple of scratches. ‘‘ Wretches, monsters, 
you’ve let my mistress be carried away! Oh, heavens, my unhappy mis- 
tress !’’ cried Lydia, and rent the night with her cries. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Mistress Kitty’s chair had no sooner left the precincts of the Assembly 
Rooms when my Lady Standish’s post-chaise came clattering round the cor- 
ner. 

Lord Verney, who was just about to go in again, arrested by curiosity, 
turned to wonder at a visitor who arrived in so unwonted a conveyance. 
Recognizing Lady Standish, he was somewhat abashed and somewhat discon- 
certed, but felt he could do no less than advance through the crowd of foot 
and chair men and offer his hand. 

“Oh, pray, Lord Verney,’’ said she, in a strenuous whisper, ‘‘ conduct me 
to your aunt, for I have great need of her help and counsel. Take me to 
her at once,’’ said the poor lady in ever-increasing agitation. 

They passed through the elegant throng, she unconscious alike of recogni- 
tion, comment, or titter, he feeling to his boy’s marrow the sensation created 
by her traveling gear and distraught appearance. 

‘Would I were back at Verney Hall!’ thought he, and found that this 
wish had been long gathering in his heart. 

No need of an ear-trumpet for Lady Maria now. The dowager recovered 
her powers of hearing with almost miraculous celerity. 

‘*Oh, Lady Maria!’ said Lady Standish, holding out both her hands. 
And incontinently she burst into tears. ‘‘Oh, Lady Maria, Sir Jasper has 
left me ; I am in sad trouble! I’m told he has gone to Devizes. I must fol- 
low him. You are my mother’s oldest friend ; will you give me the support 
of your company and protection ?”’ 

There was quite a buzz in the interested circle. Lady Maria nodded round, 
charmed with the situation ; bristling with delighted curiosity, she was more 
like Mistress Kitty’s cockatoo than ever. 

‘Poor young thing, poor young thing,’”’ she said, patting Lady Standish’s 
hand ; ‘‘your mother’s oldest friend, quite so—quite right and proper to 
come. to me. And so Sir Jasper left you-—so Sir Jasper’s gone? and with 
whom, my dear?’ 

Lady Maria fondly believed that she spoke these last words in a gentle 
aside, but never had her sepulchral bass resounded more sonorously. Lady 
Standish’s faint ery of shocked disclaimer was, however, completely drowned 
in the fresh rumor, lacerated by shrill feminine shricks, which now arose in 
the vestibule of the Assembly Rooms and rapidly advanced. 

‘*My Lord Verney! My mistress! Where is my Lord Verncy ?”’ wailed 
the distraught Lydia, who thoroughly enjoyed her réle. 
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A hundred voices touk up the cry ; the astounding news passed from group 
to group: ‘‘ The pretty widow has been carried off !’’ ‘‘ Mistress Bellairs has 
been abducted !’ And then, in counter clamor and antiphone: ‘‘And my 
Lady Standish is looking for Sir Jasper.’’ 

Meanwhile, before Lord Verney, dumb and suffocating under a variety of 
emotions, Lydia, wringing her hands with the most thrilling notes of tragic 
woe (as nearly copied from Mistress Susanna Cibber as she could remember), 
narrated her tristful tale. 

“He flung my unhappy mistress, swooning and shrieking, into the chaise. 
And ‘ Drive like the devil! cries he in a voice of thunder to the coachman. 
‘Tl flay you with your own whip and hang you to your own shaft,’ says he, 
‘if you’re not in Devizes before midnight !’ ”’ 

‘* Devizes !’’ cried Lady Standish with a scream. Hanging on Lydia’s ut- 
terance, every word of which confirmed the awful suspicion that had entered 
her heart, she now could no longer doubt the real extent of her misfortune. 

‘Oh, Lord Verney, save my mistress !’? Lydia’s pipe dominated the uni- 
versal chorus with piercing iteration. 

And now Lady Maria’s bass struck in again. 

‘‘What did I say ?”’ cried she triumphantly. ‘‘ Nevvy, you'd better go to 
bed! you’re well out of her. Julia, my dear, don’t faint ; we can catch them 
at Devizes yet. Some one tell that wench to stop that screeching! Julia, 
come! You've got the chay, I understand? Fortunately my house is near ; 
we shall just call for Burrell and make him ride behind with his blunderbuss. 
Child, if you faint I wash my hands of the whole affair. We'll nip them, I 
tell you, if you’ll only brisk up.’’ 

““T won’t faint,’’ said Lady Standish, setting her teeth. 

Lord Verney suddenly awoke to the fact that he had been grievously in- 
‘jured and that he was in a towering passion. Spluttering, he demanded 
vengeance of gods and men. Post-chaise, ho! and pistols forthwith! ‘‘My 
sword !’’ cried he, feeling for the blade which, however, according to the regu- 
lations enforced by the immortal Master of Bath Ceremonies, was absent from 
its natural post on his noble hip in this polite assembly. 

‘*Come with me,’”’ cried Captain Spicer, clapping his patron on the shoul- 
der in a burst of excitement. ‘‘I’ll stand to you, of course, lad! You'll 
want a witness. Gad !’’ exclaimed the amiable Captain, ‘‘ we'll have Sir Jas- 
per’s liver on the spit before crow of cock !’’ 

( To be continued. ) 


OOM PAUL: 
A LIVING LEGEND. 


OHANNES STEPHANUS PAULUS KRUGER, President of the South 
| African Republic, known to his faithful burghers and to the world in 
general as ‘‘Oom Paul,”’’ is a living legend. In personality and achieve- 
ment alike, he stands unique in the world to-day. To match him we must 
go back to the warrior-patriarchs of Israel—upon, whose lives, indeed, as 
chronicled in the Old Testament, his own character has been moulded, in an 
environment which makes him veritably a latter-day Moses. The simple, 
straightforward contemporaneous narrative of Oom Paul’s doings and say- 
ings reads like a Biblical story. His own people regard him with religious 
awe, while the very denunciations of the Outlanders invest him with a dread, 
overshadowing power that can only be called legendary. Whatever fortune 
may befall in the desperate war now raging, whatever the ‘‘ finish’? which 
optimistic Englishmen fancy already in sight, it is certain that the astound- 
ing genius and grotesque personality of Oom Paul Kruger will loom above 
the mists of history, as above the smoke of present battle, a human Gibral- 
tar, a mighty Drakensberg of the Boers. 

Like all sturdy growths, the character of Kruger is the product of aslow and 
unerring evolution. His ancestors emigrated to South Africa three generations 
ago; and it is declared by those who are interested in matters of pedigree— 
Oom Paul himself is not, in the 
least—that the family was of 
German, not Dutch, extraction. 
The President, it appears, does 
not go back any further than to 
his father and mother, who 
were, as he is wont to recall 
with proper pride, brave and 
honorable people. This no one 
can doubt, especially as it is 
remembered that Kruger se- 
nior was the Boer who fired the 
first shot against the British 
troops, under Sir Harry Smith, 
at Boomplatz, half a century 
ago. 

Young Paul’s boyhood was 
passed in the open, where he 
spent his days trekking and 
hunting over the veldt, an ex- 
perience that contributed to that 
self-confidence which is so much 
YOUNG KRUGER’S LONG SHOT. a part of the man. It was in 
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these early days on the 
veldt that Kruger ac- 
quired his enviable repu- 
tation as a marksman, an 
equestrian, and an ath- 
lete—a reputation which 
was equaled by few and 
excelled by none of his 
fellow-burghers. 

At the early age of 
eleven he is said to have 
‘“ bagged ’’ a lion, and in 
his younger days he could 
at a gallop with ease bring 
down a buck in motion 
at 600 yards. As a long- 
range shot he knew no 
equal; and it is related 
that when hunting one 
day with an intimate 
friend the head of a buck 
was seen over a rock at a 
range of some 800 yards. 
He was soon in position 
to fire, when his friend ; 
defied him, laying sub- FACING THE LION. 
stantial odds against his bringing down the animal ; Kruger assented with a 
grunt, and in another second the buck—the head and shoulders only of 
which were to be seen when aim was taken—was stretched on his native hill. 

It was during one of his regular shooting expeditions that he met with 
an accident resulting in the loss of his left thumb. The rifle he was using 
burst suddenly with such force that a piece of his thumb was blown away. 
Kruger paid but little attention to the incident until mortification had set in, 
when at length he consulted a medical man. The latter took a serious view 
of the case, and advised the amputation of the left arm; but the patient 
would not even submit to the loss of his hand. The doctor, naturally 
grieved at the rejection of his proffered advice, washed his hands of the 
‘“case,’’? but Kruger was determined to save his own life without entailing so 
great a sacrifice. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he determined on the use of his jack-knife, 
and ere long had cut off the damaged member at the first joint. This rough- 
and-ready method, however, was not crowned with success on the first occa- 
sion. Mortification had gone too far; but Paul was not thus to be baffled. 
Again grasping his jack-knife, he successfully completed the operation by 
amputating his thumb at the second joint. 

Tt is related that in his teens Kruger rejoiced in competing with the Kaffir 
warriors. They regarded him with mingled respect and wonder when, put- 
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ting his horse at a gallop, he would suddenly take his feet from the stirrup 
irons, and, steadying himself with his hands, stand on his head, to the 
bewilderment of his beholders. Meanwhile his charger never slackened its 
pace, but sped on until young Kruger again assumed a more natural position. 
In this respect his colored spectators knew that with the Boer they could not 
hope to compete. In a cross-country foot-race they saw more chance of 
success, but neither in this domain of sport could they approach their Boer 
antagonist. Kruger in those days was not the stern Kruger of 1900, and he 
would often ‘‘ take them on’’ for the pleasure it gave him of seeing them 
(good runners as they were) left behind in the race and gradually ridding 
themselves of all obstacles as they endeavored to gain on the nimble sprinter. 
On such occasions the laugh was always with Kruger, and he would often 
during the race find time to bring down an antelope or two. 

When indulging in one of these manly contests he espied, as he thought, 
a buck at gaze, to use a heraldic term. Grasping his rifle, he took steady 
aim and fired ; but what was his surprise to find himself face to face with a 
lion, and holding a rifle that had missed fire. 

The hunter advanced a few steps as the lion showed signs of retreat, but on 
second thoughts Kruger decided that discretion was the better part of valor, 
and began to retire, still keeping his eye on the infuriated beast. Once more 
he aimed, but again the piece missed fire, and the lion, bounding into the 
air, landed almost at his feet. It was a trying and critical moment; but 
Kruger fears not the African lion, whatever he may think of the British speci- 
men. His courage did not desert him. Grasping the stock of his rifle, he 
raised it to deal the lion a deadly blow, but this attitude so unnerved the 
beast that it ‘‘ turned tail and bolted.”’ 

From these boyhood days—when, in 1840, the State now known as the 
South African Republic was founded by a body of Natal Boers upon the 
annexation of the latter country by the British—to the present moment, Paul 
Kruger’s life and the history of that sturdy little State are identical. The 
other determining and dominant element of his character, in connection with 
the splendid savage physical prowess just indicated, is a deep, brooding relig- 
ious faith, amounting to almost fanatical superstition. During the greater 
part of his life, Oom Paul has been chief or head of the Doppers, the most 
puritanical, austere and bigoted sect of the Boers; and this position, more 
than any other influence, has enabled him to exercise autocratic control over 
the vast majority of his burghers, and to thwart every liberal or progressive 
tendency by having himself re-elected practically without opposition at each 
successive presidential election. ; 

There is a significant story, current in South Africa, which throws a light 
on the Boer religion. As we have seen, before Paul Kruger was President of 
the South African Republic he was a hunter. It was at one of their quarterly 
gatherings that a great hunting party was arranged. They went out in search 
of game, but found none. That night, at Kruger’s suggestion, it was decided 
to ask God to supply game, and Kruger wrestled long and earnestly in prayer 
voicing that request. Next day the party sallied forth again, and behold! 
the woods were teeming with game of all kinds. The fact of the matter was 
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that Kruger had sent men into the forest 
several days before, ordered to beat the 
game out of one part of the woods and 
into another. Accordingly, he had taken 
his party into the barren portion on the 
first day and into the part where the 
game had taken refuge on the next. 

“By some strange process of atavism,”’ 
says a recent writer on South Africa, 
‘‘Paul Kruger seems to reincarnate the 
elemental forces of ignorance and super- 
stition that dominated the primitive ages 
of the world.’’ The fact that he has so 
long defied the educational forces of the 
century is a proof of his strength. But 
with his fanaticism goes the indifference 
to official corruption and his own per- 
sonal venality in accepting bribes from 
aliens. 

Still, it must be admitted that Oom 
Paul, with all his sombre and sinister PAUL KRUGER AT THE AGE OF FORTY. 
traits, is liberally endowed with the say- From a photograph published in“ South Africa" 
ing salt of humor. Also, that his whole career has rested upon that strong 
and pure domestic foundation, that wholesome family and home life, which 
is the surest safeguard even of a monarch’s throne. 

Mrs. Paul Kruger is the embodiment of homeliness. In her appearance, 
in her manners, in her speech, she is as unassuming as the wife of any 
Dutch farmer. And she is just as thrifty and frugal. 

Oom Paul Kruger is believed to be worth $25,000,000 ; and the credit for 
amassing that immense fortune he gives to the woman who for nearly half a 
century has cared for him and watched over him, and striven and saved for 
him—farmer, herdsman, soldier, clergyman, ambassador, President of the 
Transvaal—in every phase of his wonderful career. ‘‘Tanta’’ Kruger has 
always believed implicitly in her husband, has always shown him a humble 
devoted admiration that is somehow pathetic to look upon. Paul Kruger 
to-day is, in her opinion, the greatest man that ever lived. And she is the 
proudest woman in the Transvaal. The struggling, ambitious farmer found 
a treasure when he found that gentle, blue-eyed lass, who, when he asked 
her to marry him, looked down demurely and said, ‘‘I can bake, I can cook, 
I can sew, I can clean, I can scrub.’’ 

Even in these latter days, according to a recent visitor at Pretoria, the first 
lady in the Transvaal bakes, and sews, and scrubs, to save the wages of a 
servant. She may be seen at five o’clock any morning the President is at 
home bending over a little kitchen stove preparing her husband’s morning 
cup of coffee. The only accomplishment in which ‘‘ Auntie’’ Kruger claims 
to excel is in making coffee ; and President Kruger affirms that she attains 
better results with less coffee than any other housewife in the Transvaal. 
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When Mrs. Kruger has finished her heavier household duties, she dons a 
black alpaca dress, settles herself comfortably in the little parlor, and darns 
socks until evening. President Kruger is a notable personage now, conse- 
quently those of our readers who may like ‘‘the personal paragraph’’ will 
learn with interest that he is ‘‘heavy on his socks.’’ Nearly every pair in 
his wardrobe has been ‘‘ heeled ’’ by his industrious wife. 

Then, when there are no more socks to mend, Mrs. Kruger may take it 
into her head to make herself a new dress or ‘‘turn’’ an old one. Every 
dress that the good lady wears or has worn during the past few years was 
made by herself. Ladies who are in the habit of presenting dressmakers’ 
bills to their husbands at frequent intervals will be interested to know that 
the wife of the President of the South African Republic has never had more 
than three dresses at any one time, and they are al] black. She is satisfied 
with two hats, which, like the dresses, are made by herself. 

The hat reserved for special occasions, such as visiting with the President, 
or going with him to church, is as well known in Pretoria as Oom Paul’s 
invariable silk ‘‘topper.’? One of the lady’s many good traits is her love 
of animals. She deplores the fashion of wearing birds or feathers in feminine 
headgear, and has herself never been guilty of anything of the kind. 

Illustrative of this tender-heartedness is the following well-authenticated 
anecdote: Plans were being prepared to erect a statue to the President, 
and when the drawings were completed they were shown to Mrs. Kruger. 
She was very much pleased with them, and expressed her admiration to the 
sculptor. ‘‘ But there is one thing I would like to suggest to you,’’ she 
said. ‘The design is beautiful, and the whole plan pleases me very much, 
but there is one thing I would like if you can arrange it without a sacrifice of 
art, and that is when you design the President’s hat you will leave a little 
hollow in the top from which the birds can drink.’ 

Vrouw Kruger, as she is designated, is indeed a unique personage. She is 
certainly not a keen politician, the only affairs which concern her being what 
English wives would term domestic politics. She has all the simplicity of a 
Boer housewife and much of her plainness. She undoubtedly prefers the old 
days, when she was not overwhelmed with the responsibilities of the somewhat 
big house where an obliging government maintains her husband rent free. 
She is of a saving disposition, and it is her proud task to 
see that as little as possible of the $2,000 a year ‘‘ coffee 
money,”’ also allowed by the obliging government, is ex- 
pended. No New Woman is Vrouw Kruger. She has never 
been known to bother her head about woman’s inequalities 
or rational dress. Although her ‘‘ Mann ”’ has an allow- 
ance of £7000 per annum, she believes that the Vrouw’s 
dress should he home-made. This economy is, of course, 
looked upon as an admirable trait in her character, and 
she is naturally regarded as a model by all the women of 
the State. 

Charmingly placed is Pretoria, where President Kruger 
MRS, KRUGER, and his wifelive in a cozy little story-and-a-half cottage— 
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presented, it is affirmed, by a rich Austrian 
merchant, to whose firm Oom Paul had given 
a valuable commercial concession. It lies in 
a valley surrounded by trees, but is very hot 
in summer The streets are bordered with 
running streams of water, and there are bloom- 
ing rose hedges throughout the summer. In 
times of peace, country Boers trek through 
the streets in their wagons, each drawn by 
sixteen sleepy looking oxen; a detachment 
of State Artillerie dashes past ; and the Presi- 
dent drives along in a Jandau or a ‘‘spider,”’ 
with ‘‘a scowl on his face, a top hat on his 
head,’’? and nodding to the bystanders, who 
call out, ‘‘ Lang leve de President !’’ or, if 
they are personal friends, ‘‘Good-morrow, 
Oom!’’ In the High Court of Justice at 
Pretoria, above the heads of the judges, is the 
Transvaal arms, with the motto, ‘‘Eendraagt 
maakt magt,’’ which means ‘‘ Union makes 
strength’’; but it is certain there is little 
evidence of the wish of those in authority to 
gain solidarity by union with those whose 
financial aid has brought them from the verge 
of bankruptcy to affluence. 

But, as we know, Oom Paul Kruger is not 

always all seriousness. He loves a joke as 
well as his enemy, the Briton, and perhaps jysipenr xRUGER, IN REGALIA 
appreciates it better. One of the Cape news- OF OFFICE. 
papers tells this brace of stories of the old man : His latest photograph. 
Two brothers had inherited a large farm, which they were anxious to divide. 
But the one did not trust the other, and in the end they went to Pretoria to 
ask the President for his advice. Oom Paul decided that the elder should 
make the division, and the younger should have the right of selection ! 

Half a dozen back-country Boers had come to Pretoria to see the wonders 
of the capital. With characteristic familiarity they paid the President a visit 
at the early coffee-drinking hour, and later on during the day he showed 
them over the Government buildings. In one of the rooms an electric lamp 
was burning, and as they were passing out the President, with his hand on 
the switch or button, asked them to blow out the light from where they stood. 
The one after the other drew a deep breath, blew out his cheeks and sent 
forth a tremendous puff, but all in vain, the light burning steadily as before. 
Then the President bade them look, and, blowing out his cheeks, slyly turned 
the switch, blew, and out went the light. The Boers were amazed, and as 
they left the buildings one of them, who had been more observant than the 
rest, remarked: ‘‘The President must have a wonderfully strong breath, for 
did you not notice the light was entirely inclosed in glass ?’’ 
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When the great Jewish synagogue at Johannesburg was built, a few years 
ago, President Kruger was invited to attend the dedication ceremonies. This 
he did in imposing state, wearing his regalia of office, and occupying the 
centre of the platform. At the appropriate time, he delivered a dedicatory 
address (in Dutch), ending with a fervent prayer—which, as the Hebrew 
congregation discovered later, was devoutly addressed to the Father and 
Founder of Christianity ! 

The Hon. F. W. Roberts, predecessor at Cape Town of the present United 
States Consul there, recalls as follows his visit to Pretoria : 

‘‘The last time I called on President Kruger, or ‘ Kruer,’ as the Dutch- 
men pronounce it, with the ‘g’ silent, he was discussing the tariff. I 
had gone to his house in Pretoria, where the two stone lions that Barney 
Barnato gave him guard the doorway, and when I entered learned that he 
was in consultation with a committee of the Volksraad. They were consider- 
ing a monster petition which had just been submitted by the Uitlanders for 
removal of the heavy dynamite tax. 

‘Although my visit had been arranged previously, I had to wait more than 
an hour before the committee departed and I was ushered into the plainly 
furnished parlor where Oom Paul receives all his guests. After I had finished 
my official errand, I ventured, through the intrepreter, to express the hope 
that President Kruger would some time honor the United States with a visit. 
His answer was characteristic. He said: 

‘**T have always thought of America as the friend of the Transvaal. I 
have felt that there is a peculiar bond of sympathy between that republic and 
this one, and I have nothing but the kindliest feelings and highest esteem for 
the great nation across the seas. But I shall never have the pleasure of visit- 
ing your country, for not only does my age prevent it, but I must watch the 
lion.”’ 

‘¢* The lion seems to be quite calm now,’ I suggested. 

‘¢* Yes,’ he replied. ‘It is covered with sheep’s clothing, but one can see 
the claws under the edges. It is those I have to watch.’ 

‘*The events of the last few years show how faithfully Oom Paul bus kept 
his watch.” 


HOW REUBEN ALLEN SAW LIFE IN ’FRISCO. 


By Brer HARTE, 


=) HE junior partner of the firm of Sparlow & Kane, ‘“ Drug- 
4, gists and Apothecaries,’’ of San Francisco, was gazing 
meditatively out of the corner of their little shop on 
Dupont Street. He could see the dimly lit perspective of 
the narrow thoroughfare fade off into the level sand on 
Market Street on the one side, and plunge into the half- 
excavated bulk of Telegraph Hill on the other. He could 
see the glow and hear the rumble of Montgomery Street, _ 
the great central avenue further down the hill. Above the housetops 
was spread the warm blanket of sea fog under which the city was regularly 
_ laid to sleep every Summer night to the cool lullaby of the northwest trades. 
It was already half-past eleven ; footsteps on the wooden pavement were 
getting rarer and more remote; the last cart had rumbled by; the shut- 
ters were up along the street—the glare of his own red and blue jars 
was the only beacon left to guide the wayfarers. Ordinarily he would have 
been going home at this hour—when his partner, who occupied the surgery 
and a small bedroom at the rear of the shop, always returned to relieve him. 
That night, however, a professional visit would detain the ‘‘ Doctor”’ until 
half-past twelve. There was still an hour to wait. He felt drowsy ; the 
mysterious incense of the shop, that combined essence of drugs, spice, 
scented soap and orris root—which always reminded him of the Arabian 
nights, was affecting him. He yawned, and then, turning away, passed 
behind the counter, took down a jar labelled ‘‘Glycyrr. Glabra,’’ selected a 
piece of Spanish licorice, and meditatively sucked it. Not receiving from it 
that diversion and sustenance he apparently was seeking, he also visited, in 
an equally familiar manner, a jar marked ‘‘ Jujubes, ’’ and returned rumi- 
natingly to his previous position. 

If I have not in this incident sufficiently established the youthfulness of 
the junior partner, I may add briefly that he was just nineteen, that he had 
early joined the emigration to California, and after onc or two previous light- 
hearted essays at other occupations, for which he was singularly unfitted, he 
had saved enough to embark on his present venture—still less suited to his 
temperament. In those adventurous days trades and vocations were not 
always filled by trained workmen ; it was extremely probable that the experi- 
enced chemist was already making his success as a gold miner, with a lawycr 
and a physician for his partners, and Mr. Kane’s inexperienced position was 
by no means a novel one. A slight knowledge of Latin as a written language, 
an American schoolboy’s acquaintance with chemistry and natural phil- 
osophy, were deemed sufficient by his partner—a regular physician—for 
practical co-operation in the vending of drugs and the putting up of prescrip- 
tions. He knew the difference between acids and alkalies, and the peculiar 
results which attended their incautious combination. But he was excessively 
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deliberate, painstaking and cautious. The legend which adorned the desk at 
the counter, ‘‘ Physicians’ prescriptions carefully prepared,’? was more than 
usually true as regarded the adverb. There was no danger of his poisoning 
anybody through haste or carelessness, but it was possible that an urgent 
‘‘case’’ might have succumbed to the disease while he was putting up the 
remedy. Nor was his caution entirely passive. In those days the ‘‘ heroic’”’ 
practice of medicine was in keeping with the abnormal development of the 
country ; there were record doses of calomel and quinine, and he had once or 
twice incurred the fury of local practitioners by sending back their prescrip- 
tions with a modest query. 

The far-off clatter of carriage wheels presently arrested his attention ; look- 
ing down the street, he could see the lights of a hackney carriage advancing 
towards him. They had already flashed upon the open crossing a block 
beyond before his vague curiosity changed into an active instinctive presenti- 
ment that they were coming to the shop. He withdrew to a more becoming 
and dignified position behind the counter as the carriage drew up with a jerk 
before the door. 

The driver rolled from his box and opened the carriage door to a woman 
whom he assisted—between some hysterical exclamations on her part and 
some equally incoherent explanations of his own—into the shop. Kane saw 
at a glance that both were under the influence of liquor, and one—the 
woman—was dishevelled, and bleeding about the head. Yet she was dressed 
clegantly, and evidently en féte, with one or two ‘‘tricolor’’ knots and ribbons 
mingled with her finery. Her golden hair, matted and darkened with 
blood, had partly escaped from her gay French bonnet, and hung heavily 
over her shoulder. The driver, who was supporting her roughly, and with a 
familiarity that was part of the incongruous spectacle, was the first to speak. 

‘Madam le Blank! ye know! Got cut about the head down at the féte at 
South Park! Tried to dance upon the table—and rolled over on some cham- 
pagne bottles. See? Wants plastering up !’’ 

“Ah, brute! Hog! Nozzing of ze kind! Why will you lie? I dance! 
Ze cowards, fools, traitors, zere— upset ze table and I fall! Iamcut! Ah, 
my God—how I am cut!’’ She stopped suddenly, and lapsed heavily 
against the counter. At which Kane hurried around to support her into the 
surgery, with the one fixed idea in his bewildered mind of getting her out of 
the shop, and, suggestively, into the domain and under the responsibility of 
his partner. The hackman, apparently relieved, and washing his hands of 
any further complicity in the matter, nodded and smiled, and, saying, ‘‘I 
reckon I’]] wait outside, pardner,’’ retreated incontinently to his vehicle. To 
add to Kane’s half ludicrous embarrassment, the fair patient herself slightly 
resisted his support, accused the hackman of ‘‘abandoning her,’’ and 
demanded if Kane knew ‘‘ze reason of zees affair,’’? yet she presently lapsed 
again into a large reclining chair, which he had wheeled forward, with open 
mouth, half-shut eyes, and a strange Pierrette mask of face, combined of the 
pallor of faintness and chalk, and the rouge of paint and blood. At which 
Kane’s cautiousness again embarrassed him. A little brandy from the bottle 
labelled ‘‘ Vini Galli’? seemed to be indicated, but his inexperience could not 
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determine if her relaxation was from bloodlessness or the reacting depression 
of alcohol. In this dilemma he chose a medium course, with aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, and, mixing a diluted quantity in a measuring glass, 
poured it between her white lips. A start, a struggle, a cough—a volley of 
imprecatory French and the knocking of the glass from his hand followed— 
but she came to! He quickly sponged her head of the half-coagulated blood, 
and removed a few fragments of glass from a long laceration of: the scalp. 
The shock of the cold water, and the appearance of the ensanguined basin, 
frightened her into a momentary passivity. But when Kane found it necessary 
to cut her hair in the region of the wound in order to apply the adhesive 
plaster, she again endeavored to rise and grasp the scissors. 

“You'll bleed to death if you’re not quiet,’’ said the young man, with 
dogged gravity. 

Something in his manner impressed her into silence again. He cut whole 
locks away ruthlessly ; he was determined to draw the edges of the wound 
together with the strip of plaster and stop the bleeding—if he cropped the 
whole head. His excessive caution for her physical condition did not extend 
to her superficial adornment. Her yellow tresses lay on the floor, her neck 
and shoulders were saturated with water from the sponge, which he con- 
tinually applied, until the heated strips of plaster had closed the wound 
almost hermetically. She whimpered, tears ran down her cheeks; but so 
long as it was not blood, the young man was satisfied | 

In the midst of it he heard the shop door open, and presently the sound 
of rapping on the counter. Another customer ! 

Mr. Kane called out, ‘‘ Wait a moment,’ and continued his ministrations. 
After a pause the rapping recommenced. Kane was just securing the last 
strip of plaster, and preserved a preoccupied silence. Then the door flew 
open abruptly, and a figure appeared impatiently on the threshold. It was 
that of a miner recently returned from the gold diggings—so recently that 
he evidently had not had time to change his clothes at his adjacent hotel, 
and stood there in his high boots, duck trousers and flannel shirt, over which 
his coat was slung like a hussar’s jacket from his shoulder. Kane would have 
uttered an indignant protest at the intrusion, had not the intruder himself as 
quickly recoiled with an astonishment and contrition that was beyond the 
effect of any reproval. He literally gasped at the spectacle before him. A 
handsomely dressed woman reclining in a chair; lace and jewelry and rib- 
bons depending from her saturated shoulders ; tresses of golden hair filling 
her lap and lying on the floor; a pail of ruddy water and a sponge at her - 
feet, and a pale young man bending over her head, with a spirit lamp and 
strips of yellow plaster ! 

“Scuse me, pard! I was just droppin’ in; don’t you hurry! I kin 
wait,’’ he stammered, falling back, and then the dvor closed abruptly behind 
him. 

Kane gathered up the shorn locks, wiped the face and neck of his patient 
with a clean towel and his own handkerchief, threw her gorgeous opera cloak 
over her shoulders and assisted her to rise. She did so, weakly, but obedi- 
ently ; she was evidently stunned and cowed in some mysterious way by his 
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material attitude, perhaps, or her sudden realization of her position ; at least, 
the contrast between her aggressive entrance into the shop-and her subdued 
preparation for her departure was so remarkable that it affected even Kane’s 
preoccupation. 

‘‘There,’’ he said, slightly relaxing his severe demeanor, with an encour- 
aging smile. ‘‘I think this will do; we’ve stopped the bleeding. It will 
probably smart a little as the plaster sets closer. I can send my partner, Dr. 
Sparlow, to you in the morning.”’ 

She looked at him curiously, and with a strange smile. ‘‘ And zees Dr. 
Sparr-low—eez he like you, M’sieu?’’ 

‘He is older, and very well known, 
can safely recommend him.”’ 

“‘Ah,”’ she repeated, with a pensive smile, which made Kane think her 
quite pretty. ‘‘ Ah—he eez older—your Doctor Sparrlow—but you are strong, 
M’sieu.”’ . 

“ And,’’ said Kane, vaguely, ‘‘he will tell you what to do.” 

‘* Ah,”’ she repeated again softly, with the same smile, ‘‘ he will tell me 
what to do if I shall not know myself. Dat eez good.”’ 

Kane had already wrapped her shorn locks in a piece of spotless white 
paper, and tied it up with a narrow white ribbon in a dainty fashion dear to 
druggists’ clerks. As he handed it to her, she felt in her pocket and pro- 
duced a handful of gold. 

‘‘What shall I pay for zees, M’sieu?”’ 

Kane reddened a little—solely because of his slow arithmetical faculties. 
Adhesive plaster was cheap—he would like to have charged proportionately 
for the exact amount he had used, but the division was beyond him! And he 
lacked the trader’s instinct. 

‘* Twenty-five cents—I think,’’ he hazarded briefly. 

She started, but smiled again. ‘‘ Twenty-five cents for all zees—ze medi- 
cine, ze strips for ze head, ze hair cut’’--she glanced at the paper parcel he 
had given her—‘‘it is only twenty-five cents?” 

‘*That’s all.”’ 

He selected from her outstretched palm with some difficulty the exact 
amount, the smallest coin it held. She again looked at him curiously—half 
confusedly—and moved slowly into the shop. The miner, who was still 
there, retreated as before with a gaspingly-apologetic gesture—even flattening 
himself against the window to give her sweeping silk flounces freer passage. 
As she passed into the street with a ‘‘ Merci, M’sicu, good a’ night,’’ and the 
hackman started from the vehicle to receive her, the miner drew a long breath 
and bringing his fist down upon the counter, ejaculated : 

‘*B’ gosh ! she’s a stunner !’’ 

Kane, a good deal relieved at her departure and the success of his minis- 
tration, smiled benignly. 

The stranger again stared after the retreating carriage, looked round the 
shop and even into the deserted surgery, and approached the counter confi- 
dentially. ‘‘ Look yer, pardner, I kem straight from St. Jo, Mizzorri, to Gold 
Hill—whar I’ve got a claim—and I reckon this is the first time I ever struck 


”” said the young man, seriously. ‘I 
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“ WELL,’ SAID KANE, QUIETLY, ‘WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN? WHAT DO YOU WANT HERE?’ ”’ 
Drawn by F. W. Read. 


San Francisker. I ain’t up to towny ways nohow—and I allow that mebbe 
I’m rather green. So we'll let that pass! Now look yer,’’ he added, lean- 
ing over the counter with still deeper and even mysterious confidence, ‘I 
suppose this yer kind o’ thing is the reg’lar go here, eh ?—nothin’ new to 
you [—in course no! But to me, pard, it’s just fetchin’ me! Lifts me clear 
outer my boots every time! Why, when I popped into that thar room, and 
saw that lady—all gold, furbelows and spangles—at twelve o’clock at night— 
sittin’ in that cheer and you a-cuttin’ her ha’r and swabbin’ her head 0’ 
blood, and kinder prospectin’ for ‘indications,’ so to speak—and doin’ it so 
kam and indifferent like—I sez to myself, ‘Rube, Rube,’ sez I, ‘this yer’s 
life! City life! San Francisco life! And, b’ gosh, you’ve dropped into 
it!’ Now, pard, look yer! don’t you answer, ye know, ef it ain’t square and 
above board for me to know ;—I ain’t askin’ you to give the show away, ye 
know, in the matter of high- toned ladies like that—but,”’ very mysteriously, 
and sinking his voice to the lowest confidential pitch as he put his hand to 
his ear as if to catch the hushed reply, ‘‘what mout hev bin happening, 
pard ?”’ 

Considerably amused at the man’s simplicity, Kane replied good humor- 
edly : ‘*Danced among some champagne bottles on a table at a party, fell 
and got cut by glass.’’ 

The stranger nodded his head slowly and approvingly as he repeated with 
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infinite deliberateness: ‘‘ Danced on champagne bottles—champagne, you 
said, pard ?—at a party! Yes,’’? musingly and approvingly, ‘‘I reckon that’s 
about the gait they take. She'd do it.” 

‘Is there anything I can do for you? Sorry to have kept you waiting,”’ 
said Kane, glancing at the clock. 

‘©Oh, me! Lord! ye needn’t mind me. Why, I should wait for anything o’ 
the like o’ that, and be just proud to do it! And ye see—I sorter helped 
myself while you war busy.’’ 

‘Helped yourself?’’ said Kane in astonishment. .- 

‘¢Yes—outer that bottle,’? he pointed to the ammonia bottle, which still 
stood on the counter. ‘‘It seemed to be handy and popular.’’ 

‘‘Man, you might have poisoned yourself !”’ 

The stranger paused a moment at the idea. ‘‘So I mout. I reckon,’’ he 
said musingly, ‘‘that’s so; pizened myself jest ez you was lookin’ arter that 
high-toned case, and kinder bothered you. It’s like me!”’ 

“‘T mean—it required diluting—you ought to have taken it in water,’’ said 
Kane. 

“T reckon! It did sorter hist me over to the door for a little fresh air at 
first !—seemed rayther scaldy to the: lips. But wot of it that got “thar,” he 
put his hand gravely to his stomach, ‘‘ did me pow’ful good.”’ 

“‘What was the matter with you?’’ asked Kane. 

‘Well, ye sec, pard,’’ confidentially again, ‘‘I reckon it’s suthin’ along o’ 
my heart. Times it gets to poundin’ away like a quartz stamp, and then it 
stops suddent like—and kinder leaves me out, too.”’ 

Kane looked at him more attentively. He was a strong, powerfully built 
man with a complexion that betrayed nothing more serious than the effects 
of mining cookery. It was evidently a common case of indigestion. ‘‘I 
don’t say it would not have done you some good—if properly administered,’’ 
he replied. ‘If you like ’ll put up a diluted quantity and directions?”’ 

‘“‘That’s me—every time, pardner!’’ said the stranger, with an accent of 
relief. ‘‘And look yer, don’t you stop thar! Ye just put me up some sam- 
ples like of anything you think mout be likely to hit. Tl go in for a fair 
show, and then meander in every now and then betwixt times to let ye 
know. Ye don’t mind my driftin’ in here, do ye? It’s about ez likely a 
place ez I’ve struck since I’ve left the Sacramento boat, and my hotel, just 
round the corner. Ye just sample me a bit o’ everything. Don’t mind the 
expense! Il take your word for it. The way you—a young feller—jest 
stuck to your work in thar, cool and kam as a woodpecker—not mindin’ how 
high-toned she was—nor the jewellery and spangles she had on—jest got me! 
I sed to myself, ‘Rube,’ sez I, ‘whatever's wrong o’ your insides, you jes 
stick to that feller to set ye right.”’ 

The junior partner's face reddened as he turned to his shelves ostensibly 
for consultation. Conscious of his inexperience, the homely praise of even 
this ignorant man was not ungrateful. He felt, too, that his treatment of 
the Frenchwoman, though successful, might not be considered remunerative 
from a business point of view by his partner. He accordingly acted upon 
the suggestion of the stranger and put up two or three specifics for dyspepsia. 
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They were received with grateful alacrity and the casual display of considera- 
ble gold in the stranger’s pocket, in the process of payment. He was evi- 
dently a successful miner. 

After bestowing the bottles carefully about his person, he again leaned con- 
fidentially towards Kane. ‘‘I reckon, of course, ye know this high-toned 
lady, being in the way of seein’ that kind o’ folks? I suppose you wouldn’t 
mind telling me—ez a stranger. But,’’ he added hastily, with a deprecatory 
wave of his hand, ‘‘ p’raps ye would.” 

Mr. Kane, in fact, had hesitated. He knew vaguely and by report that 
Madame Le Blanc was the proprietress of a famous restaurant, over which she 
had rooms where private gambling was carried on to a great extent. It was 
also alleged that she was protected by a famous gambler and a somewhat 
notorious bully. Mr. Kane’s caution suggested that he had no right to 
expose the reputation of his chance customer. He was silent. 

The stranger’s face became intensely sympathetic and apologetic. ‘‘I see! 
Not another word, pard! It ain’t the square thing to be givin’ her away, and 
I oughtn’t to have asked. Well—so long! I reckon I’ll jest drift back to 
the hotel. I ain’t been in San Francisker mor’n three hours, and I calkerlate, 
pard, that I’ve jest seen about as square a sample of high-toned life ez fellers 
ez has bin here a year. Well, hastermanyanner, ez the Greasers say, I’]1 be 
droppin’ in to-morrow. My name’s Reuben Allen o’ Mariposa. I know 
yours—it’s on the sign, and it ain’t Sparlow.”’ 

He cast another lingering glance around the shop, as if loth to leave it, and 
then slowly sauntered out of the door, pausing in the street a moment in the 
glare of the red light before he faded into the darkness. Without knowing ex- 
actly why, Kane had an instinct that the stranger knew no one in San Fran- 
cisco, and after leaving the shop was going into utter silence and obscurity. 

A few moments later Dr. Sparlow returned to relieve his wearied partner. 
A pushing, active man, he listened impatiently to Kane’s account of his 
youthful practice with Madam Le Blanc, without, however, dwelling much 
on his methods. ‘‘ You ought to have charged her more,’’ the elder said, 
decisively. ‘‘She’d have paid it. She only came here because she was 
ashamed to go to a big shop in Montgomery Street, and she won’t come 
again.’’ 

‘‘But she wants you to see her to-morrow,’’ urged Kane, ‘‘and I told her 
you would.”’ 

‘*You say it was only a superficial cut?’ queried the Doctor, ‘‘and you 
closed it? Umph! What can she want to see me for?’’ He paid more 
attention, however, to the case of the stranger, Allen. ‘‘ When he comes here 
again, manage to let me see him.’’ Mr. Kane promised, yet for some inde- 
finable reason he went home that night not quite as well satisfied with him- 
self. 

He was much more concerned the next morning, when, after relieving the 
Doctor for his regular morning visits, he was startled an hour later by the 
abrupt return of that gentleman. His face was marked by some excitement 
and anxiety, which, nevertheless, struggled with that sense of the ludicrous 
which Californians in those days imported into most situations of perplexity 
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or catastrophe. Putting his hands deeply into his trouser pockets, he con- 
fronted his youthful partner behind the counter. 

“* How much did you charge that Frenchwoman ?”’ he said, gravely. 

“Twenty-five cents,’’ said Kane, timidly. 

‘Well, I'd give it back and add two hundred and fifty dollars if she had 
never entered the shop.’’ 

“ What’s the matter ?”’ 

“Her head will be—in a mess of it in a day, I reckon! Why, man, 
you put enough plaster on it to cloth and paper the dome of the Capitol ! 
You drew her scalp together so that she couldn’t shut her eyes without climb- 
ing up the bed post! You mowed her hair off so that she’ll have to wear a 
wig for the next two years, and handed it to her in a beau-ti-ful sealed 
package! They talk of sueing me, and killing you out of hand.”’ 

‘She was bleeding a great deal and looked faint,’’ said the junior partner. 
“T thought I ought to stop that.” 

‘And you did, by thunder! Though it might have been better business 
for the shop if I’d found her a crumbling ruin here than lathed and plastered 
in this fashion over there! However,’’ he added, with a laugh, seeing an 
angry light in his junior partner’s eyes, ‘‘she don’t seem to mind it; the 
cursing all comes from them. She rather likes your style, and praises it; 
that’s what gets me! Did you talk to her much?’ he added, looking criti- 
cally at his partner. 

“¢T only told her to sit still or she’d bleed to death,’’ said Kane, curtly. 

‘“‘Humph! She jabbered something about your being ‘strong,’ and know. 
ing just how to handle her. Well, it can’t be helped now. I think I came in 
time for the worst of it, and have drawn their fire. Don’t do it again! The 
next time a woman with a cut head and long hair tackles you, fill up her 
scalp with lint and tannin, and pack her off to some of the big shops and 
make them pick it out.””, And with a good-humored nod, he started off to 
finish his interrupted visits. 

With a vague sense of remorse, and yet a consciousness of some injustice 
done him, Mr. Kane resumed his occupation with filters and funnels, and 
mortars and triturations. He was so gloomily preoccupied that he did not, 
as usual, glance out of the window, or he would have observed the mining 
stranger of the previous night before it. It was not until the man’s bowed 
shoulders blocked the light of the doorway that he looked up and recognized 
him. Kane was in no mood to welcome his appearance. His presence too 
actively recalled the last night’s adventure, of which he was a witness— albeit 
a sympathizing one! Kane shrank from the allusions which he felt he would 
be sure to make. And with his present ill luck, he was by no means sure 
that his administrations even to dim had been any more successful than they 
had been to the Frenchwoman. But a glance at his good-humored face and 
kindling eyes removed that suspicion. Nevertheless, he felt’ somewhat em- 
barrassed and impatient, and perhaps could not entirely conceal it. He forgot 
that the rudest natures are sometimes the most delicately sensitive to slights, 
and the stranger had noticed his manner, and began, apologetically : 

‘*T allowed I'd jest drop in anyway to tell ye that these thar pills you gave 
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me did me a heap o’ good so far, though mebbe it’s only fair to give the 
others a show too, which I’m reckonin’ to do.’’ He paused, and then, in 
more submissive confidence, went on: ‘‘ But first I wanted to hev you excuse 
me for hevin’ asked all them questions about that high-toned lady last night, 
when it warn’t none o’ my business. I was a darned fool.” 

Mr. Kane instantly saw that it was no use to kzep up his attitude of secrecy, 
or impose upon the ignorant, simple man, and said hurriedly: ‘‘Oh, no! 
The lady is very well known. She is the proprietress of a restaurant down 
the street—a house open to everybody. Her name is Madame Le Blane. You 
may have heard of her before.’’ 

To his surprise the man exhibited no diminution of interest nor change of 
sentiment at this intelligence. ‘‘Then,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I reckon I might 
get to see her again. Ye see, Mr. Kane, I rather took a fancy to her general 
style and gait—arter seein’ her in that fix last night. It was rather like them 
play pictures on the stage. Ye don’t think she’d make any fuss to seein’ a 
rough old ‘forty-niner’ like me?”’ 

“‘Hardly,’’ said Kane, ‘‘ but there might be some objection from her gen- 
tlemen friends,’’ he added, with a smile—‘‘ Jack Lane, a gambler who keeps 
a faro bank in her rooms, and Jimmy O’Ryan, a prizefighter who is one of 
her ‘chuckers out’.’’ » 

This further revelation of Madame Le Blanc’s entourage apparently gave the 
miner no concern. He looked at Kane, nodded and repeated slowly and 
appreciatively : ‘‘ Yes! keeps a gamblin’ and faro bank and a prizefighter. 
1 reckon that might be about her gait and style, too. And you say she 
lives uy 

He stopped, for at this moment a man entered the shop quickly, shut the 
door behind him, and turned the key in the lock. It was done so quickly 
that Kane instinctively felt that the man had been loitering in the vicinity 
and had approached from the side street. A single glance at the intruder’s 
face and figure showed him that it was the bully of whom he had just spoken. 
He had seen that square, brutal face once before, confronting the police in a 
riot, and had not forgotten it. But to-day, with the flush of liquor upon it, 
it had an impatient awkwardness and confused embarrassment that he could 
not account for. He did not comprehend that the genuine bully is seldom 
deliberate of attack, and is obliged—in common with many of the combative 
lower animals—to lash himself into a previous fury of provocation. This 
probably saved him—as perhaps some instinctive feeling that he was in no 
immediate danger, kept him cool. He remained standing quietly behind the 
counter. Allen glanced around, carelessly, looking at the shelves. 

The silence of the two men apparently increased the ruffian’s rage and 
embarrassment. Suddenly he leaped into the air with a whoop and clumsily 
executed a negro double shuffle on the floor, which jarred the glasses yet 
was otherwise so singularly ineffective and void of purpose that he stopped 
in the midst of it and had to content himself with glaring at Kane. 

‘Well,’ said Kane quietly, ‘‘what does all this mean? What do you 
want here?”’ 

‘‘What does it mean?”’ repeated the bully, finding his voice in a high 
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falsetto, designed to imitate Kane’s. ‘‘It means I’m goin’ to play merry 
h-ll with this shop! It means I’m goin’ to clean it out and the blank hair- 
cuttin’ blank that keeps it! What do I want here? Well, what I want I 
intend to help myself to !—and all h-ll can’t stop me! And,’’ working him- 
self to the striking point, ‘‘ who the blank are you to ask me?’’ He sprang 
towards the counter, but at the same moment Allen seemed to slip almost 
imperceptibly and noiselessly between them, and Kane found himself con- 
fronted only by the miner’s broad back. 

‘*Hol’ yer hosses, stranger,’’ said Allen slowly, as the ruffian suddenly 
collided with his impassive figure. ‘‘I’m a sick man comin’ in yer for medi- 
cine. TD ve got something wrong with my heart, and goings on like this yer, 
kinder sets it to thumpin’!’’ 

“Blank you and your blank heart !’’ screamed the bully, turning in a fury 
of amazement and contempt at this impotent interruption. ‘* Who——”’ 

But his voice stopped! Allen’s powerful right arm had passed over his 
head and shoulders like a steel hoop and pinioned his elbows against his 
sides. Held rigidly upright, he attempted to kick, but Allen’s right leg here 
advanced, and firmly held his lower limbs against the counter that shook to 
his struggles and blasphemous outcries. Allen turned quietly to Kane and 
with a gesture of his unemployed arm said confidentially: ‘‘ Would ye mind 
passin’? me down that ar—Romantic Spirits of Ammonyer ye gave me last 
night ?”’ 

Kane caught at the idea, and handed him the bottle. 

‘*Thar,’’ said Allen, taking out the stopper and holding the pungent spirit 
against the bully’s dilated nostrils and vociferous mouth, ‘‘ thar! smell that, 
and taste it! it will do ye good. It was pow’ ful avant? to me last night.’’ 

The ruffian gasped, coughed, choked ; but his blasphemous voice died 
away in a suffocating hiccough. 

‘*Thar,’’? continued Allen, as his now subdued captive relaxed his strug- 
gling, ‘‘ye’r better and so am J. It’s quieter here now, and ye ain’t affectin’ 
my heart so bad. A little fresh air will make us both all right.’? He turned 
again to Kane, in his former subdued, confidential manner: ‘‘ Would ye 
mind openin’ that door?’’ 

Kane flew to the door, unlocked it and held it wide open. The bully again 
began to struggle, but a second inhalation of the hartshorn quelled him and 
enabled his captor to drag him to the door. As they emerged upon the side- 
walk the bully, with a final desperate struggle, freed his arm and grasped his 
pistol at his hip pocket, but at the same moment Allen deliberately caught 
his hand and, with a powerful side throw, cast him on the pavement, retain- 
ing the weapon in his own hand. ‘‘T’ve one of my own,’’ he said to the 
prostrate man, ‘‘ but I reckon I'll keep this yer, too, until you're better.”’ 

The crowd that had collected, quickly recognizing the notorious and discom- 
fitted bully, were not of a class to offer him any sympathy, and he slunk away 
followed by their jeers. Allen returned cuictly to the shop. Kane was pro- 
fuse in his thanks, and yet oppressed with his simple friend’s fatuous admir- 
ation for a woman who could keep such ruffians in her employ. ‘You know 
who that man was, I suppose ?’’ he said. 
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‘‘T reckon it was that ar prizefighter belongin’ to that high-toned lady,”’ 
returned Allen simply. ‘‘But he don’t know anything about wrastlin’. 
B’ gosh! only that I was afraid of bringin’ on that heart trouble, I mout 
hev hurt him bad.”’ 

‘“They think—’ hesitated Kane, ‘‘ that—I—was rough in my treatment 
of that woman and maliciously cut off her hair. This attack was revenge— 
or—” he hesitated still more, as he remembered Dr. Sparlow’s indication of 
the woman’s feeling, ‘‘or that bully’s idea of revenge.”’ 


‘*THE WITNESS IS A PATIENT, YOUR HONOR, WHOM I EXAMINED SOME WEEKS AGO AND 
FOUND SUFFERING FROM VALVULAR DISEASE OF THE HEART. HE IS DEAD.”’ 
Drawn by F. W. Read. 


‘*T see’? nodded Allen, opening his small, sympathetic eyes on Kane with 


an exasperating air of secrecy, ‘‘just jealousy.’’ 

Kane reddened in sheer hopelessness of explanation. ‘‘ No—it was earn- 
ing his wages, as he thought.’’ 

‘*Never ye mind, pard,’’ said Allen confidentially. ‘‘Tll set ’em both 
right. Ye see, this sorter gives me a show to call at that thar restaurant and 
give him back his six shooter and set -her on the right trail for you. Why, 
Lordy ! I was here when you was fixin’ her—I’m testimony o’ the way you 
did it—and she’ll remember me. T’1l sorter waltz round thar this afternoon. 
But I reckon T won’t be keepin’ you from your work any longer. And look 

ye 
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yar !—I say, pard !—this is seein’ life in ’Frisco, ain’t it! Gosh! I’ve had 
more high times in this very shop in two days than I’ve hed in two years of 
St. Jo! So long, Mr. Kane!’’ He waved his hand, lounged slowly out of 
the shop, gave a parting glance up the street, passed the window and was 
gone. 

The next day being a half holiday for Kane, he did not reach the shop 
until after noon. ‘‘ Your mining friend, Allen, has been here,” said Doctor 
Sparlow. ‘‘I took the liberty of introducing myself and induced him to let 
me carefully examine him. He was a little shy and I’m sorry for it, as I 
fear he has some serious organic trouble with his heart and ought to have a 
more thorough examination.’’ Seeing Kane’s unaffected concern, he added : 
‘“You might influence him to do so. He’s a good fellow and ought to take 
some care of himself. By the way, he told me to tell you that he’d seen 
Madame Le Blanc and made it all right about you. He seems to be quite 
infatuated with the woman.”’ 

“‘T’m sorry he ever saw her,’’ said Kane, bitterly. 

“‘Well, his seeing her seems to have saved the shop from being smashed 
up and you from getting a punched head,’’ returned the doctor, with a laugh. 
‘*He’s no fool. Yet it’s a freak of human nature that a simple hayseed like 
that—a man who’s lived in the backwoods all his life—is likely to be the first 
to tumble before a pot of French rouge like her.”’ 

Indeed, in a couple of weeks there was no further doubt of Mr. Reuben 
Allen’s infatuation. He dropped into the shop frequently on his way to and 
from the restaurant, where he now regularly took his meals. He spent his 
evenings in gambling in its private room. Yet Kane was by no means sure 
that he was losing his money there unfairly— or that he was used as a pigeon 
by the proprietress and her friends. The bully O’ Ryan was turned away. 
Sparlow grimly suggested that Allen had simply taken his place, but Kane 
ingenuously retorted that the doctor was only piqued because Allen evaded 
his professional treatment. Certainly the patient had never consented to 
another examination, although he repeatedly and gravely bought medicines, 
and was a generous customer. Once or twice Kane thought it his duty to 
caution Allen against his new friends and enlighten him as to Madame Le 
Blane’s reputation, but his suggestions were received with a good-humored 
submission that was either the effect of unbelief or of perfect resignation to 
the fact, so that he desisted. 

One morning Dr. Sparlow said cheerfully: ‘‘ Would you like to hear the 
last thing about your friend and the Frenchwoman? The boys can’t account 
for her singling out a fellow like that for her friend, so they say that the night 
that she cut herself at the féte and dropped in here for assistance, she found 
nobody here but Allen—a chance customer! That it was he who cut off her 
hair and bound up her wounds in that sincere fashion, and she believed he 
had saved her life.’ The doctor grinned maliciously as he added: ‘‘And as 
that’s the way history is written, you see your reputation is safe.”’ 

It may have been a month later that San Francisco was thrown into a par- 
oxysm of horror and indignation over the assassination of a prominent citizen 
and official in the gambling rooms of Madame Le Blane at the hands of a 
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notorious gambler. The gambler had escaped; but, in one of those rare 
spasms of vengeful morality which sometimes overtake communities who 
have too long winked at and suffered the existence of evil, the fair proprietress 
and her whole entourage were arrested and hauled before the Coroner’s jury at 
the inquest. The greatest excitement prevailed ; it was said that if the jury 
failed in their duty the Vigilance Committee had arranged for the destruction 
of the establishment, and the deportation of its inmates. The crowd that had 
collected around the building was reinforced by Kane and Doctor Sparlow, 
who had closed their shop in the next block to attend. When Kane had 
fought his way into the building and the temporary court, held in the splen- 
didly furnished gambling saloon, whose gilded mirrors reflected the eager 
faces of the crowd, the Chief of Police was giving his testimony in a formal, 
official manner—impressive only for its relentless and impassive revelation of 
the character and antecedents of the proprietress. The house had been long 
under the espionage of the police; Madame Le Blanc had a dozen aliases ; she 
was ‘wanted’? in New Orleans, in New York, in Havana! It was in her 
house that Dyer, the bank clerk, committed suicide ; it was there that Col. 
Hooley was set upon by her bully, O’Ryan; it was she—Kane heard with 
reddening cheeks—who defied the police with riotous conduct at a féte two 
months ago. As he coolly recited the counts of this shameful indictment, 
Kane looked eagerly around for Allen, whom he knew had been arrested as a 
witness. How would he take this terrible disclosure? He was sitting with 
the others ; his arm thrown over the back of his chair and his good-humored 
face turned towards the woman, in his old confidential attitude. She, gor- 
geously dressed, painted but unblushing, was cool, collected and cynical. 

The Coroner next called the only witness of the actual tragedy, ‘‘ Reuben 
Allen.’”? The man did not move, nor change his position. The summons 
was repeated ; a policeman touched him on the shoulder. There was a pause, 
and the officer announced: ‘‘ He has fainted, your honor.’’ 

‘Ts there a physician present ?’’ asked the Coroner. 

Sparlow edged his way quickly to the front. ‘I’m a medical man,’’ he 
said to the Coroner, as he passed quickly to the still upright, immovable 
figure and knelt beside it, with his head upon its heart. There was an awed 
silence as, after a pause, he rose slowly to his feet. 

‘«The witness is a patient, your honor, whom I examined some weeks ago 
and found suffering from valvular disease of the heart. He is dead.”’ 


THE MAY-POLE DANCE. 


MAY PARTIES HEREABOUTS. 


By Rose_LE MERCIER. 


ENTRAL PARK, in New York city, during the month of May, is al- 
most completely given up to the children. Every Saturday during the 
month thousands of the little people flock there to dance around the 

May-pole, and to do homage to the May Queen. Each separate May party has 
its own queen—a happy little sovereign, in whose fairy kingdom there is noth- 
ing but happiness. There are no cares of state ; her subjects and the officers 
of her court have nothing to do but to wear splendid costumes and to eat 
lunch and amuse themselves. Her rule is an absolute monarchy—even over 
the Park policeman, who has his orders to respect the will of the May Queen, 
and to allow her subjects to walk on the grass as much as ever they please. 

No wonder, then, that all the children, rich and poor, in New York, look 
forward so eagerly to the first Saturday in May. For weeks beforehand their 
vagrant thoughts have wandered away from grammar, and arithmetic, and 
geography, and spelling, out into the green world of the Park, where the 
flowers are beginning to bloom and the birds are singing. 

The queen has been chosen and work started by grown-ups (who are use- 
ful in their way, even if they don’t seem to have any real fun) upon the 
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costumes to be worn—for even the poor- 
est children make a brave showing on 
May Days in their red, white and blue 
cheese-cloth, trimmed with garlands of 
paper roses. 

When at last the first of those happy 
Saturdays does come, there is not a child 
who has to be ‘‘waked”’ and ‘called 
early.’’ Brown eyes, and blue eyes, and 
grey eyes, and black eyes, are opened 
almost as soon as on Christmas morning. 
There are those beautiful red, white and 
blue costumes to be put on for the day’s 
merry-making, and the wreathes of roses, 
and arches, and garlands of paper flowers 
to be remembered and got together be- 
fore the wagon comes. Then there is the 
lunch basket to be filled; the children 
stand around and watch with delighted 
eyes all the ‘‘goodies’’ that go into it— 
sandwiches, and hard-boiled eggs, and 
cake and pickles, and all sorts of lovely 
things; and there has been a report 
circulated that there is actually going to 
be—ice cream ! At last the wagon comes, 


MAY KINGS. 


“VM TO BE QUEEN OF THE MAY!’ 


full of other children 
of the neighborhood, 
and the long, de- 
lightful ride to the 
Park begins. Every 
one turns to give a 
smile to the wagon- 
ful of happy May- 
party children; 
some of the grown- 
ups, who never have 
any holidays, even 
on Saturdays, feel 
pangs of envy as they 
look. And the wag- 
on goes right up 
Fifth Avenue, where 
all the rich folks live! 
There are crowds of 
fine carriages on the 
avenue, but none of 
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the people, with all their handsome clothes, look half so happy as the chil- 
dren in the wagon, with their gaily colored cheese-cloth and gilt paper and 
artificial flowers. 

There are ‘‘ohs’’ and ‘‘ahs”’ from the children when the wagon enters 
the Park—for some of them do not get to the Park very often, and they for- 
get between times how beautiful it is. When the wagon stops, the Queen is 
helped out first ; then the May-pole (a gorgeous be-ribboned and be-flowered 
affair, as you can see in the picture), then the maids of honor, and the 
officers and ladies of the court. 

There is a King of the May, too, but I am scrry to say that he doesn’t 
seem to be of much importance or to have much authority. The affairs of 
the May Queen’s kingdom are managed, it appears, on advanced lines of 
thought. As among the bees, the ruling power is vested in the queen. In 
short, the part played by the king in the festivities is somewhat like that of 
the groom at a wedding—necessary, but inconspicuous. 

Sometimes instead of putting on their May Day finery at home, the chil- 
dren bring it along in satchels and baskets and put it on after they get there. 
It is not very long, however, before they are dancing around the May-pole, 
twisting and untwisting the ribbons. Then there are other games to be 


” 
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WHO SAYS ‘‘ KEEP OFF THE GRASS’? ? 


played. The girls like to play ‘‘ Many, Many Stars’’-—but the boys don’t 
like the kissing. They would rather go off and hunt for big game behind the 
trees and rocks, or endanger their lives at the edge of the lake. 

There are other May parties in progress, and wherever the eye lights there 
is a merry group of children, romping, playing, running and shouting. The 
Park policeman looks on indulgently as they roll and tumble and frolic on 
the grass. Here and there in the crowd some boy, with an eye to business, 
has established a peanut, candy and pop-corn stand, at which he does a 
thriving business. Among the other joys of the day, the children count the 
arrival of the kodak fiend, who is always on hand. They like the best in 
the world to have their pictures taken ; and fearing lest they should not get 
the picture, they crowd around the camera so closely that it is impossible to 
get it properly focused. 

Of course the most enjoyable part of the whole day, however, is the lunch- 
hour. Then the baskets are brought out, and such an appetite as everyone 
has! The pop-corn, and the peanuts, and the candy which have been con- 
sumed during the morning do not at all interfere with it. If you are a 
‘‘grown-up’’ you have probably forgotten the delightful sensations which 
animated you when you took alternate bites from a ham sandwich, a hard 
boiled egg and a piece of cake with lots of icing on it—interspersed with 
sips of very sweet lemonade ; but then one loses most of the joys of life in 
becoming a grown-up, anyway. 
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It all comes true about the ice cream, sure enough, and the children feel 
that nothing more is left to be desired. After grown-ups finish a hearty 
meal they have to sit about stupidly and do nothing but talk ; they say that 
they do not feel like taking exercise. That, of course, is not the case with 
the children on May Day. If possible, the fun is more fast and furious after 
lunch than before. There are more games—and there are delightful rides on 
the merry-go-round. Before the time comes to go home, the whole party, 
Queen, King, and all, repair to the Menagerie, where the children and the 
animals stare at each other in mutual wonder. 

But the happy day, like all the good things of life, and even life itself, 
has come to an end at last. The wagon takes the children home again, and 
the May Queen, whose reign has been so short, whose rule has been so gentle, 
and whose subjects have been so happy, lays down her crown of flowers and 
abdicates her authority. 


THE PICNIC LUNCHEON. 


DAWN. 
By JENNIE BeTTs HARTSWICK. 
Across the young day’s cheek a sudden blush 
Springs like a rose from out the dark’s abyss; 
A lark wings skyward through the deep'ning flush,— 
The night has met the morning with a kiss. 


HUMMINGBIRD MOTH AND HUMMINGBIRD. 


BIRD MIMICS, AND OTHERS. 


By J. OLIVER NUGENT. 


IMICRY as a method of self-preservation is most practiced by the 
M smaller and weaker members of the animal kingdom. In most cases 
this mimicry is unconscious, and is the result of long years of the 
operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. In some cases, however— 
though it is confined to so few members of the bird family—this mimicry is 
conscious and only put in operation for a specific purpose. 
The commonest examples of tinconscious mimicry are to be found in the 
toad with its dirt color, the Arctic hare with its snow-white coat, and the 
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chameleon which changes its color to suit the background. With insects. 
mimicry takes a more elaborate form, and goes so far as to imitate the shape 
as well as the color of inanimate things, sometimes even taking the subordin- 
ate markings of the objects imitated. 

One of the most interesting instances of mimicry which I have witnessed is 
that ofthe hummingbird-moth. Two species are to be found in New York 
state. The Thyreus Abbati, the one most frequently met in Westchester 
County, is a very pretty and conspicuous insect when its wings are spread. 
Its wings are olive-brown, and the upper ones are traversed by numerous 
wavy bands. The lower wings are nearly plain, but along the upper margin 
runs a broad stripe of bright yellow, which is very visible when the wings are 
spread. There is no insect more interesting to the spectator if he will take 
his stand in the flower garden or near the honeysuckle vine on a fine summer 
day, and quietly wait there. Suddenly, as he watches a flower, his eyes see 
a kind of shadowy form flitting in front of him, and his ears are greeted by 
the hum which accompanies the flight of the moth. Presently it selects one 
of the flowers, poises itself within an inch or so of the blossom, its body then 
becomes visible, while its rapidly vibrating wings look like two misty patches 
on the sides of the motionless body, a wonderful long and slender tongue 
is thrust from the head and plunged deeply into the recesses of the flower ; 
and thus suspended in mid air the insect takes its sweet repast. 

It is a very remarkable fact that humming-birds themselves feed in pre- 
cisely the same manner. Now, let the observer lift his hand or otherwise 
move his body, and the creature is gone, how or where it is impossible to 
say, SO amazingly swift are its darting movements. Still it will come back 
time and time again if no movement be made, and poise before some favorite 
flower in the same mysterious manner. The habits of this moth can easily be 
studied while on the wing, as they are most fearless, coming within two feet 
of the spectator. 

I once, in order to study the insect, fixed a small wad of cotton dipped in 
a mixture of honey and water to a slender stick two feet in length and held it 
just outside of my studio window near the honeysuckle vine. In a few min- 
utes one of these insects made its appearance flying rapidly back and forth in 
front of the vine, till all of a sudden it spied the cotton. Seeming somewhat 
surprised, it made a dash at the cotton and quickly withdrew ; but in a few 
seconds it returned, flying back and forth in front of the cotton as if for ob- 
servation, then stopped and thrust forth its tongue. The mixture of honey 
and water seemed very agreeable to the moth, which poised itself there for some 
time. At length I drew the stick gently toward me until the moth wes 
within ten inches of my face; this did not seem to bother the insect in the 
least, and I studied it most carefully until a sudden twitching in my fingers 
caused the stick to move, and my fair companion was off. 

Another of these insects which is to be found in New York, although more 
scarce, is the Thyreus Nesus. This insect is small in size, has the abdomen 
banded with white, and the yellow streak on the lower wing is replaced by one 
of blood-red, to which the insect owes its specific name. From the classics we 
learn that the centaur Nesus was pierced to the heart by the arrow of Hercules, 
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and the flowing blood is fancifully supposed to be represented by the crimson 
streak of the lower wings. The name Thyreus is taken from the Greek signi- 
fying ‘‘a shield,’’ and is probably given to the insects in allusion to their 
shape when their wings are closed. 

So closely does the bearing of this moth, including the sound made by its 
wings, resemble that of a humming-bird, that the people believed England to 
possess a species of humming-bird. And for some time accounts appeared in 
different scientific papers describing the supposed humming- birds. 

But it is to the warmer climates that we turn to look for birds and insects 
of the brightest hue. Well do I remember while in Florida, visiting the 
many curiosity shops where South American birds and insects were ex- 
hibited, the gaudy colors they possessed. In my illustration I have 
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shown a species of South American humming-bird moth and humming-bird 
which were captured at Para on the Amazon. 

The naturalist Bates, in one of his talks to the Linniean Society of London, 
describes this moth as follows: ‘This moth, Macroglosa Titan, is somewhat 
smaller than the humming-birds generally are, but its manner of flight and 
the way it poises itself before a flower while probing it with its proboscis, are 
precisely like the same actions of the humming-birds. The general color of 
the wings is a purplish-brown. The upper wings, however, have a line 
of white markings. The body is of the same color as the wings, with a 
whitish band about the abdomen. The throat is of a bluish-white, fading 
into a dull brown. At the tip of the moth’s body is a brush of long hair scales 
resembling feathers which, being expanded, looks very much like a bird’s 
tail.’”’ 


MRS. JENNIE JUNE CROLY, 


WOMEN IN CLUB LIFE. 


By JENNIE JUNE CROLY. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XVIII. 

ISTORIANS have not been accustomed to take women into account 
when writing of events which shape the destinies of nations. Yet 
women, even as individuals, without recognized functions, have played 
no inconsiderable part in the world’s history, swayed by religious zeal, patri- 
otism, or strong, absorbing human love. For it must be said to the credit of 
women that the motives for action which have taken them out of the quiet 
groove in which custom, tradition and the laws of motherhood placed them, 
were not selfish ambition, or aggrandizement, but supreme desire for the 
furtherance of some unselfish object, a possibly fanatical and mistaken zeal, 
but one that lifted them out of themselves, and endowed them with a power 
of achievement that turned the potential scale, and gave a new direction or 

inspiration to national life. 
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It was not until the nineteenth century that women began to realize the 
strength of co-ordination, of co-operation to achieve a given purpose, and the 
first exercise of this power was in a very small way; in ‘‘Mite’’ and ‘‘ Mis- 
sion’’ societies for the spread of the gospel, and to help the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Following these were the beginnings of the great educational movement led 
by Mrs. Emma Willard, and later the work for suffrage, temperance and the 
anti-slavery cause ; all of which, however, had been begun, and were mainly, 
up to the fifties, led by men. 

No better cr stronger picture of the condition of women at this period can 
be found than Margaret Fuller’s ‘‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century.’’ Her 
just soul revolts at its pitiful subjectness, but sees small chance of escape. 
Her somewhat masculine quality of mind anticipates little of the enlargement 
which was to come to women a few years later by their own efforts. Up to 
the sixties, it must be remembered, there were no secular organizations of 
women. They had no rights in property, not even in their earnings ; nor in 
their own children. There were no women’s colleges, and few schools of the 
collegiate class where women could receive more than a ‘‘ seminary ’’ education. 

The first organization in New York founded by a woman was in 1864 ; 
and was in the nature of a revolt from the arbitrary methods of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, which urged and appropriated all the funds which the 
religious zeal of women could gather for its work, but allowed them no voice 
in the use or distribution. The women began to see urgent need for mission 
work at home, and Mrs. Doremus voiced this strongly felt need in the estab- 
lishment of her ‘‘ Home and Foreign Missionary Society,’’ which still main- 
tains its own working force, sustains its own body of men and women workers 
abroad, and at home, and has obliged the Board of Foreign Missions of several 
different denominations to consent, in self-defence, to the formation of inde- 
pendent women ‘‘ auxiliaries,’’ or who, at least, have a voice in affairs. 

This is a little anticipating the course of events, but it completes the retro- 
spective view necessary to the historic development of woman socially 
and intellectually up to the latter half of the century, and the conditions in 
which the beginnings of club life found her. 

The contests in regard to the woman’s right to her own earnings, to prop- 
erty, and the power to make a will, were going on, or just beginning in some 
States, in 1868, when the first women’s clubs were formed in New York and 
Boston. It was in 1869 that rights in property and earnings were first 
granted to women in Wyoming, Minnesota and District of Columbia, also the 
right to earnings in Ilinois. 

The sources of power and progress, in money, education and choice of occu- 
pation, were, therefore, in the possession of women only to a very limited 
extent. 

The word ‘‘club,’’ used by women to designate the beginning of what was 
really an educational and intellectually progressive movement, was the occasion 
of considerable misconception. Men could only attach to it the meaning it 
had for them in their own vocabulary, viz., a place in which to lounge, drink, 
smoke and play cards. This was far from the idea of women. To women it 
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meant ‘‘ opportunity ’’; an experiment in co-operation which would enlarge 
their horizon, open the door to the acquisition of knowledge, and give to 
their social life a meaning and a purpose. It meant also, as was stated in 
the first constitution of the first women’s club, to break down the walls of 
prejudice ; to bridge the chasms between women ; obliterate the lines of xep- 
aration ; and bring women together on the basis of womanhood alone. 

Measurably, gradually, and quite naturally, this has been accomplished. 
No distinction of class, or sect, or opinion, has entered into the foundation 
principles of any woman’s club. Each one, started at different times, and 
under varying conditions, by an apparently simultaneous impulse, became 
an embodiment of purely democratic and altruistic ideas. Each for all, and 
all for each, was the motive which inspired their work and action, creating in 
time a curiously strong and vital sense of fellowship and unity of spirit and 
action. The first effort of these clubs was to form a more or less elastic or- 
ganization, and acquire orderly, that is, parliamentary, methods of pro- 
cedure. This alone to women whose lives had previously been, for the most 
part, isolated and desultory, though perhaps filled with domestic cares, was 
a tremendous step in advance. 

For it must be remembered that the club life of women did not begin with 
women leaders and agitators. It advocated no propaganda ; it simply ad- 
dressed itself to the woman in the home, and endeavored to satisfy her desire 
to know, and make herself more widely useful. An informal census taken 
several years ago revealed the fact that out of about five hundred thousand 
club women ninety-five per cent. were wives and mothers. 

The second step in the woman’s club life was the organization of the 
‘‘General Federation,’’ in 1889. This grew out of an invitation extended 
by Sorosis, the first women’s club, to women’s clubs in different parts of the 
country to come together and celebrate its twenty-first birthday by a gathering 
of clubs, by making each other’s acquaintance, by comparing methods of 
work, by the cultivation of the ‘broader spirit of fellowship,’”’ and by the 
‘furtherance of the larger aims,’’? which meant the formation of a perma- 
nent Federation of Clubs, covering the whole country. 

This work was actually accomplished. A three days’ session resulted in 
the organization of a provisional committee empowered to draft a constitu- 
tion, divide territory, appoint local chairmen, establish a chain of corre- 
spondence, and, in short, do the work necessary to a complete canvass of the 
field and concentration of its forces at a ratification convention in New York 
in 1890, when a complete organization was effected. This great work, done 
so quietly, changed the aspect of the woman’s club. From local organizations 
of varying size and influence, it became a movement of constantly growing 
importance, centralized, yet divergent, every part preserving its own individ- 
uality, yet loyally preserving their relationship, and adding their force to the 
strength of the federated body. From a beginning in 1889 of considerably 
less than one hundred clubs, the ‘‘ General Federation of Women’s Clubs”? 
grew, in four years, to a body of nearly five hundred clubs, each with a mem- 
bership varying from twenty-five to five hundred women, and representing 
the best intellectual and social life of the community. 
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The key which had been struck in the beginnings, of freedom from bias and 
prejudice, became the universal note to which the mind and heart of the 
liberated American woman responded. 

The formation of the General Federation was quickly followed by the 
federation of clubs in the different States. In the beginning of 1894 four 
States had their women’s clubs largely enlisted under the banner of a State 
Federation, Maine leading the way. In 1898 there were upwards of thirty 
States federated, all of which were in loyal affiliation with the General Fed- 
‘eration, but each forming their own organization, making their own laws, and 
exercising entire right of self-government. 

The membership in these State organizations is composed of clubs, not 
individuals, and a State may therefore represent a much larger number of 
persons numerically than another whose clubs are more by count, but of 
smaller size. New York State Federation, for example, shows a list of 228 
clubs, representing 30,000 women. 

Illinois and Iowa each contain in their State organization nearly three 
hundred clubs, but do not represent as large a numerical force as New York 
State. 

The majority of State organizations meet annually, the subjects discussed 
during the three days’ sessions representing as nearly and completely as pos- 
sible those which are found of permanent and practical interest in the clubs. 
Occasionally a State organization sanctions, and endeavors to promote, a work 
adopted by one of its sections; as in New York State, the section of phil- 
anthropy has adopted, as a work sanctioned by the State, the founding of a 
trade school for girls. 

The desire for self-improvement, the acquisition of methods in the local 
club, was followed by efforts in many different directions for the public 
benefit. These usually took educational or charitable form. In some 
instances it was the formation of public libraries. Western New York has 
been particularly active in this direction. In other sections, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, the free classes of clubs led to important organizations 
established and carried on successfully for the benefit of working girls, after a 
start had been made, largely by the girls themselves. 

One club in Wilmington, Delaware, founded and carries on an industrial 
school for girls ; several have built and maintained free hospitals, and others, 
in remote neighborhoods, provide lectures and musical entertainments, which 
are an important factor in the social life of the perhaps scattered community. 

In a number of towns club houses have been built, which are not only club 
homes, but centres of refined social and intellectual life. These multiplied 
activities have farnished an unlimited and constantly growing field of oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of every gift and resource possessed by women. It has 
given them an arena in which to display latent talents ; and it has created 
for them numberless positions in which the exercise of ability obtains for 

them more or less of honor and distinction. 

The danger to the best interests of women’s clubs lies in their too rapid 
multiplication, and in the accession of a membership who go from one club 
to another as a new form of amusement and of passing away the time, with- 
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out an idea beyond the interest of the moment. Such influence can be 
nothing but deleterious, and lowering to best standards. 

As an open door to continued educational opportunties, as an aid to higher 
social purpose and standards, as destructive to caste prejudice and an aid in 
promoting unity upon non-partisan lines, the local club has been of untold 
advantage to all classes of women. The idea has, however, been seized with 
avidity for all kinds of purposes, often specialized and trivial; therefore 
derogatory to the woman’s club idea, which is broad, high and noble, repre- 
senting those interests which are universal in their application and human in 
the best sense in their purpose and character. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs now represents thirty-four 
federated States, and local clubs in every State in the Union. Its size, and 
the difficulty of holding its biennial conventions in buildings large enough to 
contain its thousands of delegates and representative women, has suggested 
a reorganization on more strictly federal lines, in which States only would be 
represented in the general body, and the local club find its representation 
through the State. This may possibly be accomplished, but it will lose in 
that case the most inspiring spectacle ever presented to the world, of a great 
concourse of women, actuated by high motives, working towards ideals of life 
and character, representing city and country in the North, East, South and 
West ; yet all moved and guided hy the spirit of unity and love. 


MAY MORNING. 


By FLORENCE M, METCALF, 


The joy of morning, now the May is here! 
I see the light-shaft pierce the trembling dewdrop, 
And every grassblade sparkle with a tear. 


| OPE my window to the joy of morning— 


O May! the hedge is fringed with snow-white blossoms, 
Thy pathway shines with dandelion’s gold, 

The lilac scatters warm, delicious fragrance 
From plumy clusters in a leafy fold. 


Intoxicated, from a cup of sweetness 
The wild bee tumbles forth in reeling flight ; 
He leaves the fickle moth to vain coquetting 
With bashful violets, nestled low from sight. 


Let us go forth in some old hillside orchard, 
Take time to linger, and to rest the sight 

On stretching apple boughs whose gnarled branches 
Are wreathed with tints of May in pink and white. 


For many a time this dreamy Springtide beauty 
Will come to us again in darker hours, 
Reminding wistfully that full fruition 
Can never equal the unfolding flowers. 


RAMON REYES LALA. 


Mr. Ramon Reyes Lala, a native of Ma- 
nila, whose illustrated paper upon ‘‘The 
Pirates of the Philippines’? we have the 
pleasure of presenting to our readers in 
this number of Frank Lesiie’s PoputaR 
Monrtaty, is the author of that widely 
circulated volume, ‘‘The Philippine Isl- 
ands,’”’ issued by The Continental Pub- 


RAMON REYES LALA. 


lishing Company, of New York City. For 
eight years Mr. Lala has been a citizen of 
the United States, by naturalization—the 
only Filipino, it is said, who enjoys this 
distinction. He is a man of high attain- 
ments and culture, and has written a great 
deal upon his native land for the leading 
American periodicals. During the past 
season Mr. Lala has delivered throughout 
the United States a series of illustrated 


lectures upon the various phases of the 
Philippine question, embracing the life, 
customs, needs, and possibilities of the 
people. x) 

“ JENNIE JUNE.’’ 


After reading the able and interesting 
article upon ‘‘ Woman in Club Life,’’ pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number of Frank 
Lestie’s Poputar Montuty, and looking 
upon the portrait of the kindly 
familiar face of its author, Mrs. 
Jennie June Croly, everybody 
will welcome here a few addi- 
tional words about that famous 
and popular person. The New 
York Times has told it, so we are 
giving away no confidence in 
mentioning 1855 as the year in 
which, as a staff member of 
Noah’ s Sunday Times, Jennie June 
Croly began the literary career 
through which her name has be- 
come a household word, both in 
America and England, which lat- 
ter is the land of her birth. 

After forty-five years of active 
newspaper and club work, in 
both of which fields Mrs. Croly 
was the first woman, sheis about 
to take leave, for an indefinite 
period, of the land which has 
been her home since childhood, 
and return to that of her birth. 
In recognition of her long and 
faithful service, a ‘‘ press recep- 
tion’? was lately held under the direction 
of the Woman’s Press Club of New York 
City, to enable her many friends of the 
press and the public to offer her a final 
tribute. 

The Woman’s Press Club was founded 
by Mrs. Croly in 1889, when there seemed 
to be a demand for an organization which 
should particularly represent newspaper 


women, of whom by this time there was a 
7 
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goodly number. Mrs. Croly was elected 
President of the club, and she still fills 
that office. 

Her club work began in 1868, when she 
called together a number of women and 
laid before them the plans for organization. 
They were enthusiastically received, and 
from this small seed of thought developed 
“Sorosis,”” the first of women’s clubs. 
Since that time Mrs. Croly has been ac- 
tively engaged in club work. She was the 
first President, and is now the Honorary 
President of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. While declining 
the same office in the General Federation, 
which was established in 1890, she founded 
and was the editor of the Woman's Cycle, 
the first number of which was published 
in September, 1889, and this journal be- 
came the organ for the foundation work of 
the Federation. 

When Mrs. Croly started this work she 
was obliged to abandon that of a different 
nature in which she had been engaged for 
thirty-five years. During the first year of 
her newspaper work she had started a du- 
plicate correspondence, which later be- 
came the syndicate system now in use. 
Beginning with five well-known journals, 
her correspondence increased until her 
letters appeared in leading papers in every 
State in the Union. 

The first columns devoted to women 
were started by Mrs. Croly in the New 
York Dispatch and Noah's Sunday Times, 
under the headings ‘‘ Gossip With and for 
Ladies” and ‘‘ Parlor and Sidewalk Gos- 
sip.’ She remained with the latter paper 
for five years as assistant editor and dra- 
matic critic. She was connected also with 
the staff of the New York Times under Mr. 
Raymond for nine vears. She left that 
position to accept the editorship of the 
Weekly Illustrated News, This shortly af- 
terward became a monthly magazine, but 
she retained her place with it for twenty- 
seven years. 

In fact, there are few New York papers 
or magazines with which Mrs. Croly has 
not at one time or another been connected. 

During the first years of her work Mrs. 
Croly used other pen-names besides that 
of “Jennie June,” some of which are 
‘‘Margaret Maybel,’”’ ‘Satanclla,” ‘‘ Veni 
Vidi,” and “Evergreen.” In addition to 
her vast amount of newspaper work, she 
has written a number of books, the last 


one being published in 1898, and the 
amount of labor which it involved will 
be a lasting proof of her interest in the 
subject. This is entitled ‘‘The History of 
the Woman’s Club Movement in America.” 


os 


THE BRAVE BURRO OF 
DORNKOP. 


A BOER-ISH BALLAD. 


At the time of the famous (or infamous) 
Jameson raid into the Transvaal, in 1896, 
when the detachment thet went out from 
the Rand to meet ‘Dr. Jim” returned 
pell-mell they left behind them in their 
flight an African burro hitched to a moun- 
tain gun. Unlike the mules of Ladysmith, 
this faithful creature did not stampede, but 
held his ground, braying incessantly. The 
episode was a source of boisterous amuse- 
ment to the Boers, and was made the sub- 
ject of the following ironical lines, written 
by Mr. Harold Bolce (author of that much- 


in the February number of Frank Leste’s 
PoruLar Montu ty), then a resident of the 
Rand. The donkey is supposed to be sing- 
ing, and this is his song: 


Shall I from such a scene levant 
Like human warriors in retreat? 
Mine is a race of adamant, 
With sturdier virtues in its feet. 


Through glorified Jerusalem 
A deity in triumph rode 
Upon a patriarchal stem 
Of him who sings this timely ode! 


An altar built on Peor’s height 
Was reared to canonize an ass 

Who saw, alone, that Higher Light 
The rebel Balaam tried to pass. 


So from my post I scorn to fly 
And my ancestral glory blight ; 

Let those of fewer legs than 
Eclipse me in the hour of flight ! 


I'll stay and sing my yonk-keyonks, 
The hero of this latter day, 

The nerviest of Cecil’s donks, 
The only warrior left to bray. 


I'm not a Pegasus, ah, no! 
I’ve never browzed Parnassian grass ; 
My towering ears, my echoing crow, 
Proclaim me hopelessly an ass. 


So here I set my armored feet, 

And sing a soldier’s song to Death ; 
The while I cover yon retreat 

With my staccato shibboleth. 
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And yet I’m stricken with dismay 
Because of these now fled apace 

A thoughtless world some day will say 
They bore the ear-marks of my race ! 


Still, my calliope I'll ply, 
Sound long and jon my martial hymn, 
And o’er the battle din my cry 
Shall stimulate brave Dr. Jim. 


Ah, yes, for sounds of Dornkop’s fray, 
Iam, as you might say, all ears. 

And Jim will shout each time I bray: 
“The Rand! the Rand! I hear its cheers!” 


& 
A PRIVATE OLYMPUS. 


After Joaquin Miller, the rugged Poet of 
the Sierras, returned from the Klondike 
to his home on the Heights, near Oakland, 
California, he used some of his superfluous 
gold in building three monuments. The 


» 


THE FUNERAL PYRE. 
four-hundred-mile journey along the edge 
of the Arctic Circle, with the long nights 
and the Northern Lights (which he has 
eloquently described in sundry contribu- 
tions to Frank Lesuie’s PoputaR MONTHLY), 
made the poet think deeply of the here- 
after. He then began building the Funeral 
Pyre, which stands on his bleakest moun- 
tain peak, and with wood brought from 
his own canyon the fires are to be lighted 
and his body consumed, the ashes to be 
given to the winds that blow in and out 
through the Golden Gate. By the side of 
the Pyre is a huge rock on which his Jap- 
anese student chiseled these words: ‘‘To 
the Unknown.” 

Near his Funeral Pyre upon the peak, 
Miller has erected out of solid stone a pyr- 
amid, and at its base is the inscription: 


“To Moses.’’ The poet explains that the 


world has been very careless about build- 
ing monuments to the first law-giver, and 
that he feels he owes it to Moses that 
there should be a pyramid to his honor 
somewhere else than in Egypt 


PYRAMID TO MOSES. 


A great round tower stands near the 
poet’s celebrated Greek cross planted of 
cypress and pine, in honor of the poet 
Robert Browning. In London and in 
Italy in the early seventies Browning was 
kind to Joaquin Miller, and so in grateful 
remembrance, away above the lights of 
San Francisco, above the Golden Gate, 
overlooking the classic shades of Berke- 
ley and fourteen other towns, stands this 
castellated monument in honor of the 
English poct. 


THE ROBERT BROWNING TOWER, 
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Latterly, a fourth monument, said to be 
the most imposing of all, has been com- 
pleted, in commemoration of Johfi C. Fré- 
mont, the Pathfinder, who from these 
heights first gazed upon the Golden Gate. 
If Miller’s Klondike nuggets hold out, he 
may be induced to consider the matter of 
piling up a few stones to the memory of 
Adam, and possibly a pillar in honor of 
the Man Who First Invented Sleep. 


ad 
A DAY FROM THE DIARY OF 
TANT’ ANNEITJE, OF HOOG- 
TE KLOOF, TRANSVAAL. 


(DONE INTO ENGLISH BY ONE WHO FOUND IT. ) 


December 18th.—Got up early this morn- 
ing, as I have the biltong to make from 
the springbok Jan shot yesterday. <AsI 
was fastening my skirt, which I, who am 
a careful vrouw, always take off at night, 
I saw that that lazy Jan had gone to bed 
without taking off his coat, and had his 
“‘veldshoens’’ still on: so bad for the 
clothes to wear them all the time like 
that! I have no patience with such ex- 
travagance, and the weather is warm, so 
he has no excuse. 

AMem.—At least to see he takes off his 
coat of a night for the future. 

Had breakfast (black coffee, bread, and 
cold mutton), then set to work on the bil- 
tong with Kaitche and Sena, the Kafir girls. 
I let them skin the buck and cut the meat 
into strips, and I hung it on the string to 
dry in the sun. It is well to help them, 
for doth not the Scripture tell us, ‘‘The 
merciful man is merciful to his beast ’’? 
besides, it prevents them from stealing 
any of it. 

Hang, one of the Hottentot herd-boys, 
came up to the house about the middle of 
the morning to tell me some of the Kafir 
children would not work any more to-day 
making the stone wall around the kraal, 


as they said they felt eick. Such impu- 


“ dence! I went off at once to see what 
this matter meant. As I got down to the 
sheep-kraal I saw five of the black things 
(‘Swart Dings’’) sitting on the ground, 
but when they saw me coming they got 
up and began to pile the stones on the 
wall; I gave them a great talking to, and? 
said I would see they were all well sjamn- 
boked if they did not work well, and what 
was more, no ‘‘tickey’”’ (six cents) would 
they get, any of them, the end of this 
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month, for pretending to be sick. I was 
just looking about for a little etick, to let 
them see I wag not joking, and when they 
saw me find one they all ran away and hid 
behind the end of the wall, nor would 
they return, say what I might: verily, 
“The wicked flee when no man pursu- 
eth.” 

When I got back to the house very hot 
(for the sun was high) Hans said he thought 
the mutton I gent to the huts last night as 
a treat for the people was not good, for 
they all felt ‘‘naar’’ (poorly) to-day. 
Such nonsense! The sheep looked quite 
nice, and very likely it had only died of 
sunstroke, which I feel I may get myself 
if those ‘‘Swart Dings’’ cause me to go 
out in the heat any more. 

Had dinner (black coffee, bread, boiled 
mutton) ; afterwards sat on the stoep and 
dozed a little. 

About four o’clock Tant’ Sannie came 
to see me. We had some coffee, and she 
brought me a present of some ‘‘ mous bis- 
kaet’’ (aniseed biscuit). I fear she is a 
vain and worldly woman. She had on a 
new bonnet from Sander’s store in Bethu- 
lie, where they have just opened their 
summer display of fashions. She told me 
it cost two pounds, but I do not believe it ; 
it had two green parrots and five red roses, 
and a lot of ribbon, but mine that I got 
last summer has much more trimming, and 
Tonly paid twenty-five shillings for it at 
Sander’s. I told her so, whereat she was 
much displeased: ‘‘The words of her 
mouth were smoother than butter, but 
war was in her heart”; however, Jan 
came in just then from the lands, where 
he has been looking after the mealies to- 
day, and we went outside and sat on the 
stoep, and had some more coffee. Then the 
boy inspanned and Tant’ Sannie started 
back home, sitting up very straight, with 
her fine bonnet. Ah, well, ‘‘As for man, 
his days are as grass, as a flower of the 
field so he flourisheth.”’ 

Had supper (black coffee, bread, cold 
mutton); Tant’ Sannie’s ‘‘ mous biskaet”’ 
slack-baked and tough, so gave it to Kait- 
che for the ‘Swart Dings.”? Jan says he 
thinks they are really sick, so perhaps the 
sheep was not very well when it died after 
all. What a dispensation that we did not 
eat it! The sickness surely seems a visi- 
tation upon those Kafir children for their 
many wickednesscs. 
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I must go to sleep early to-night, but I 
will not take off any clothes, so as to save 
time in the morning, for to-morrow is 
market day in Bethulie, and I have some 
tomatoes and a few pounds of butter which 
I can sell to the verdomnde Uitlanders at 
good prices. 

Afem.—After market, to go and see the 
bonnets in Sander’s store ; it is time 
I had a new one. 

Mem.—To wash my face and hands a 
little before I start, as in Bethulie 
there are foolish English vrouws 
who pay twice as much as anybody 
else for butter from a ‘‘nice, clean- 
looking person.” 

Well, well: ‘‘Though thou shouldst 
bray a fool in a mortar among wheat 
with a pestle, yet will not his fooliehness 
depart from him.” —Ethel West. 

* 


PASSING GLIMPSES OF RECENT 
BOOKS. 


Anything like a systematic and critical 
examination into the mighty current of 
literary output is impossible to periodicals 
not specially devoted to that purpose. 
Magazines like Frank Lesuiz’s Poputar 
MontHLy are indeed vitally interested in 
the activity of the book publishers ; but 
this interest concerns itself chiefly, in what 
might be called a selfish way, with the 
future rather than the already achieved 
works of the rising authors who reach 
their public through the mediumship of 
books and magazines alike. So it is in 
quite a random and irresponsible manner 
that we now dip into a few of the recent 
volumes that smile irresistibly from our 
bookshelf. 

There is rather a surprising quantity of 
good poetry, considering that this is a pro- 
saic age and clime, and the great names of 
song are mostly carved upon tombstones. 
Miss Elizabeth Alden Curtis offers, in an 
exquisite little volume, a new version of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Her 
scholarly and conservative, yet individual, 
rendering (in the one-rhymed quatrain of 
Fitz Gerald) of the Persian classic, comes 
as a delightful surprise, after her modest 
“ Foreword ’’: 


“You who live in the country know 
that there are men and women, and little 
children even, who rake after the luads in 
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the fragrant season’ of’ the: Hay; harvest. 
* * * Wise men have translated the 
philosophy of the Persian Omar. This 
ittle book is but a raking after ‘‘these 
greater ones,’’ lest, perchance, one crim- 
son rosebud, one chaplet of vine leaves, be 
left, forgotten, by the wayside.” 


‘‘Omar, old Persian, thou hast long been 


ust, 
And still we con thy Yellow Page,—we 
must ! 
Mayhap thy Spirit, with its strange un- 
rest. 
Read all our bosoms at a Master-Thrust. 


“And one day pious, in a mood to bless 
Thy ee and the next day—something 
ess, 
Half Rake, half Saint, as changeful as 
the Moon, 
Thou didst personify Man’s Fitfulness. 


‘* Yea, still the Bough, and still the Vine- 
yard Wall 
Shall cast their subtle charm about us all, 
And thus, imbued with thine own Tol- 
erance, 
We'll render thee our fairest Rose of all.’’ 


From old Persia to Kentucky of to-day 
might seem a far cry, yet it is scarcely so 
in the kinship of the Muse,—to which 
certainly belong those two young Southern 
singers, Madison Cawein and Cale Young 
Rice. Mr. Cawein’s reputation, though 
recent, is well-grounded, aud so cautious 
acritic a» William Dean Howells has writ- 
ten of him: ‘‘I should like to praise the 
poetry of Madison Cawein, of Kentucky, 
which is as remote as (ireece from the 
actual every-day life of his region, as re- 
mote from it as the poetry of Keats was 
from the England of his day, and which 
is yet so richly, so passionately true to the 
presence and essence of nature as she can 
be known only in the Southern West.’ 
Mr. Cawein’s new volume, entitled “Myth 
and Romance,’’ has this characteristic 
Proem : 


“There is no rhyme that is half so swect 

As the song of the wind in the rippling 
wheat ; 

There is no metre that’s half so fine 

As the lilt of the brook under rock and 
vine ; 

And the loveliest lyric I ever heard 

Was the wildwood strain of a forest bird.— 

If the wind and the brook and the bird 
would teach 

My heart their beautiful parts of speech, 

And the natural art that they say these 
with, 

My soul would sing of beauty and myth 

Ina rhyme and a metre that none before 


“Have sing: jin their Jo\e,,o7 dreamed in 
their lore, pieen ai 
And the world would be richer one poet 
the more.” 
Mr. Rice’s ‘‘ From Dusk to Dusk’ is, we 
believe, his first book, although the maga- 
zines have, somewhat grudgingly, given 
space to a few of his delicate, elusive, mys- 
tical, yet always sincere and exalted, lyri- 
cal poems. These qualities are indicated 
in one of his prefatory stanzas : 
‘‘What is my song to thee— 
A spring from a mountain’s rift ? 
A wandering over the lea 
Where the swallows sail? 

Ah, may it uplift thee—as the leaps 
Of winds uplift 
The mists of the vale— 

To a flight thro’ the Infinite’s deeps.” 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company have 
published, in a beautiful volume, the po- 
ems of Richard Realf, with a most inter- 
esting Memoir by his friend and literary 
executor, Col. Richard J. Hinton. Realf 
was born in England in 1834, came to 
America when he was twenty years of 
age, became interested in the anti-slavery 
cause, and went to Kansas as a correspond- 
ent for the New York Trifime and other 
newspapers. In 1857 he joined the then 
embryonic John Brown movement. He 
was a member of the famous Chatham con- 
vention, and then went to England and 
France to lecture for the benefit of the 
movement. During his absence the trag- 
edy of Harper’s Ferry occurred. A couple 
of months spent in a “Shaker”? village in 
the West, preaching and lecturing, brought 
the poet to an exalted patriotic state of 
mind which led him to enlist in the Union 
army. He served in the 88th Illinois Regi- 
ment, the campaigns of Perryville, Chatta- 
nooga, through Chickamauga and Atlanta, 
and was commended a number of times 
for gallantry. After a series of matrimo- 
nial and other vicissitudes, the poet diced 
by his own hand, in San Francisco, in 
1878. Realf’s poems, now for the first 
time collected (his immature verses were 
published in England under the title, 
“Guesses at the Beautiful’’), are mostly 
lyrics and sonnets, all of admirable liter- 
ary finish as well as rich in poetic feeling. 
They appeared originally in The Argonaut, 
of San Francisco, The Atautic Monthly, 
Harper’ s, Scribner's, and a number of daily 
and weekly newspapers. An unfortunate 
love affair of his youth in England, with 
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alady of the Byron family, the poet recalls 
in the poem entitled ‘A Golden Tress’’: 


“‘T found to-day a golden tress 

Of one who has been dead for years, 
And such a sudden loneliness 

Fell on my heart and on the spheres : 
I wellnigh feared the Christ of faith 

Had gathered all His sunshine in, 
And left us nothing but the wraith 

Of our sad selfishness and sin.” 


A dramatic incident is connected with 
the composition of his sonnet, ‘‘ Vates.’’ 
This was written as an admiring tribute 
to Gen. William H. Lytle, himself a poet 
and author of the famous, ‘‘I am Dying, 
Egypt, Dying.’’? General Lytle and Realf 
were firm friends, and after the battle of 
Chickamauga the former was found, cold 
and dead, with a copy of the poem in his 
vest pocket, the bullet having penetrated 
through it to his heart. Here is the son- 
net : 

““*Vates!’ I shouted, while your solemn 
words, 

Rhythmic with crowded passion, lifted 


past ; 
That land which, thrilled with anguish, 
still affords 

Great souls all coined in one grand bat- 

tle-blast, 
kG ine soul and this singing, shall not 
ai 

So much as by a hair’s-breadth, of the 

large 
Results of affluent wisdom, whereunto 
ae the bloody gaps our blades must 
iold, 
And far beyond the mountain and the maze 
We pass with bruised limbs that yet 
shall scale 
The topmost heights of Being! 
fore, thou 

Lead on, that we may follow, for I 

think 

The future hath 

should shrink, 
Held by the steadfast shining of your 
brow!” 

Among the most widely circulated of 
Richard Realf's peems are the two—both 
published originally in The Adantic Monthly 
—entitled, respectively, “An Old Man’s 
Idyl,”’ and ‘‘Indirections.”” The Jatter 
opens with the lines: 


There- 


not wherefrom we 


‘Fair are the flowers and the children, 
but their subtle suggestion is fairer ; 

Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the se- 
cret that clasps it is rarer ; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain 
that precedes it is sweeter ; 

And never was poem yet writ but the 
meaning outmastered the meter.” 


MARGINALIA. 


Novels, of course, are vastly more read 
than books of poetry ; and the number of 
high-class works of fiction popularly in 
vogue of late is unusually large. Yet we 
can now mention but two. The latest, 
and certainly one of the best, is Miss Mary 
Johnston’s ‘‘To Have and to Hold,” pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In this 
fascinating story Miss Johnston shows us, 
more convincingly than any other writer 
has done, how rich a field for historic fic- 
tion exists in Colonial Virginia. We may 
be well satisfied that it has been reserved 
for Miss Johnston to bring that region and 
period and those picturesque characters 
into literature so effectively as in her 
“Prisoners of Hope,’ and now in ‘To 
Have and to Hold,’”’ both of which stories 
promise to hold a permanent and very high 
place in American historic romance. 

The other novel upon which we must 
bestow at least a passing word of cordial 
commendation, is ‘The Light of Scar- 
they,” by Egerton Castle, who needs no 
introduction to readers of Frank Les.ix’s 
Popuvar Montuiy. ‘The Light of Scar- 
they” is characterized by all the roman- 
tie charm of ‘The Pride of Jennico” and 
“Young April,’’ while filled with vigor- 
ous characterization and dramatic action. 
The story is of Adrian Landale, a young 
English nobleman of a hundred years ago 
—‘‘the days when in Liverpool the priva- 
teers were daily fitting out or bringing in 
the ‘prizes’ . . . the days of war and the 
fortunes of war; days of press-gangs, to 
kidnap unwilling rulers of the waves ;” 
days of “‘the now rather incomprehensi- 
ble pursuit of gold-smuggling—a romantic 
subject, if ever there was one.” 


ed 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: 

The Other Fellow. (Eleven short stories. ) 
By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Plantation Pageants. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 

A Jersey Boy in the Revolution. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. 

An Unknown Patriot. A Story of the Se- 
cret Service. By Frank Samuel Child. 

To Have and to Hold. By Mary Johnston. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyleand others. 

The Boys of Scrooby. By Ruth Hall. 
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From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York : 


Standard Intermediate-School Dictionary 
of the English Language. Illustrated. 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary by James C. 
Fernald. 

The Expert Cleaner. 
Practical Information. 
Seaman. 

Poems. By Richard Realf. Edited by 
Colonel Richard J. Hinton. 

True Motherhood. By James C. Fernald. 


Ffom James I. West Co., Boston : 

Leo Dayne. A Novel. By Margaret Au- 
gusta Kellogg. 

The Little Heroes of Matanzas. By Mary 
B. Carret. 

Of Making One’s Self Beautiful. By 
William C. Gannett. 

A Little Child Shall Lead Them. By Alice 
L. Williams. 


Miscellaneous : 

One Hundred Quatrains from the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam. A Rendering 
in English Verse by Elizabeth Alden 
Curtis. With an introduction by 
Richard Burton. Brothers of the 
Book, Gouverneur, N. Y. 


The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Raven Edition. Edited, with 
Historical and Critical Comments, by 
Henry Austin. Vol. I.—‘‘The Gold 
Bug” and ‘‘ The Black Cat.’’? Vol. II. 
—‘‘ The Murders in the Rue Morgue’”’ 
and ‘‘A Tale of the Ragged Moun- 


A Handbook of 
By Hervey J. 


tains.” Vol. I1l.—‘' The Mystery of 
Marie Roget.’’ R. F. Fenno & Co., 
New York. 


The Light of Scarthey. A Romance. By 
Egerton Castle. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. 


Myth and Romance. Poems. By Madi- 
son Cawein. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

Idyls of the Lawn. Short Stories reprint- 
ed from the University of Virginia Mag- 
azine. With a preface by Charles W. 
Kent, Ph. D., and designs by Duncan 
Smith, M. A. Published by the Stone 
Printing & Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Mickey Finn Idyls. By Ernest Jarrold. 
With an Introduction by C. A. Dana. 
Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 
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A Brief History of the City of New York. 
By Charles B. Todd. Illustrated. 
American Book Co., New York. 

Trooper Tales. <A Series of Sketches of the 
Real American Private Soldier. By 
Will Levington Comfort. Street & 
Smith, New York. 

Justice to the Veteran. By Theodore F. 
Reed. J. 8S. Ogilvie Co., New York. 

Ezra. A Southern Story. By Edmund 
K. Goldsborough, M. D. Illustrated. 
National Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 

The Apistophilon, A Nemesis of Faith. 


Poem. By Frank D. Bullard, A. M., 
M.D. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago. 


The Hill of Visions, and Other Poems. By 
John Harrington Lenane.- Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., London. 

Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900. W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Destruction of the Spanish Squadron 
of the Philippines. By Captain D. 
Victor M. Concas y Palau. Estable- 
cimiento Tipografico Rivadeneyra, 
Madrid. 

From Dusk to Dusk. Poems. By Cale 
Young Rice. Cumberland Presbyterian 
Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

Myths and the Bible. Some Hints as to 
the Value of Scandinavian Mythology 
upon Biblical Research. By Olaf A. 
Toffteen, St. Ansgarius’ Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Beauty on the Ice. A Tale in Verse. By 
John Erb. J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing 
Co., New York. 

The New Cosmogony; or, The Electric 
Theory of Creation. By Col. George 
W. Warder. J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing 
Co., New York. 

Cesar Lombroso. By Judge C. E. Burn- 
ham. With a Criticism of Lombroso 
by L. Shepherd. Greenwood Club, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Old South Leaflets: ‘‘ The Rights of War 
and Peace’’ (Prolegomena), by Hugo 
Grotius ; ‘‘The Old South Work,” by 
Edwin D. Mead. Old South Meeting 
House, Boston, Mass. 

Essays on Social Topics. By Lady Cook 
(Tennessee Claflin). Roxburghe Press, 
Westminster, London, England. 

The Living Roll of Honor. List of Sur- 
vivors of Farragut’s Fleet. Compiled 
by M. F. Tobin, 299 Broadway, New 
York. 

South America. A Popular History of 
Liberty in the Andean Republics. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. Double- 
day & McClure Co., New York. 


A Century of Injustice. An Earnest Rep- 
resentation and Historical Reminder. 
By P. J. Joubert, Vice-President of 
the South African Republic, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Burghers’ 
Army. Edited and prefaced by C. W. 
Van der Hoogt, Baltimore, Md. 


Out of the Past. By Eleanor Hooper Cor- 
yell. Street & Smith, New York. 
The Keim and Allied Families. Edited 
by De B. Randolph Keim, Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

The Human Universal Progress. Paris 
Exhibition, 1900. American Exhib- 
itors’ Agency, 22 Broad St., New York. 

Rhode Island in the War with Spain. 
State Bureau of Industrial Statistics, 
Providence, R. I. 

Map of the Battlefields in Luzon, P. I., 
Showing Operations of the Army and 
Navy. By Peter E. Lamar, C. E., - 
Official Map Maker for the 8th Army 
Corps. Hicks-Judd Publishing Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Amerine, the Moonshiner. A Tragicom- 
edy in Five Acts. By D. R. Nelson, 
Portland, Oregon. 

A Vision. By J. Le Villet, San 


Poem. 


Francisco, Cal. 


LEGEND OF THE WHITE NARCISSUS. 


N lace and linen and silken slippers 

And sheen of satin they dressed the bride, 
With a gossamer veil, and a wreath of blossoms 

To crown her beauty, the day she died. 
With rich perfumes of the rose and lily 

They combed and plaited her locks of gold, 
And wnder the tree where once she trysted 

They hid her down in the frozen mold. 


With sun and shadow and balmy breezes 
Cume the Spring to her place of rest, 
And a slender blade like an emerald arrow 
Lifted the clods above her breast. 
Crystal dews of the purple twilight, 
Silver rains of the morning cloud, 
Coaxed the stem from its leafy shelter, 
Drew the bud from its folded shroud: 


Pale and pure as a pearl of ocean 

It slipped the green of its dainty sheath, 
Deep in its heart a hint of yellow 

From the braided tresses that lay beneuth. 
So it was born, the brides fair daughter— 

The white narcissus that buds and blows, 
Sweet and starry in silent places, 

Over the grave of the winter snows. 


—Minna Irving. 


‘* “THERE HE GOES !’—LOW AND QUICK—AND WITH A SOUSE HORSE AND RIDER STRUCK 
THE WATER BEHIND US BY THE GABLE OF THE INN.” 


DRAWN BY H. M. EATON. 
Illustrating ‘The Two Scouts,” by A. T. Quiller Couch (" Q.""). See page 123. 
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“THE PRESIDENT’S WAR.”’ 


By DEB. RANDOLPH KEIM. 


N a certain fateful afternoon in the month of 
August, 1814, the President of the United 
States, with the members of his Cabinet 
zand a few friends, was a fugitive in the 
? hills of Virginia. 

His heroic wife, deaf to the appeals and 
alarm of her gentlemen attendants, and 
imploring but a ‘‘moment’s delay,’’ was 
hurriedly tossing into her coach in waiting 
THE PRESIDENT’S SEAL, AND WAR AND outside a few valuables of the Executive 

BONE Eon Mansion, notably the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Constitution of the United States, and portrait of Washington by 
Stuart, cut by her order from its frame. 

The exchanging shots of the retiring American rear guard and of the over- 
whelming numbers of the advancing British were distinctly heard as she 
mingled with the fugitive throng of citizens and stampeded militia, making 
their exit toward Georgetown at one end, while Ross and his columns came 
near and nearer from the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Capitol in flames formed the background to the humiliating scene. 
The ‘‘steward of the household’’ had barely locked the front door as the 
‘First Lady’’ dashed away, and had himself but taken to the adjacent 
woods, when the British were battering open the same portals. 

A few moments later the President, from his retreat beyond the Potomac, 
witnessed the lurid tongues of flame devouring the official home of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic. 

His wife, from the heights of Maryland, viewed the same spectacle in tears 
and amid taunts and refusals of shelter by the inhabitants. 

The tidings of the victory of Jackson and his improvised army, so disastrous 
to the prestige of British arms, reached the President, then in temporary 
occupancy of ‘‘the Octagon,’ at the capital, about the same time that he 
heard the news of the conclusion of the Treaty of Peace at Ghent, beyond the 
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Atlantic, which had been signed fifteen days before the battle of New Orleans 
was fought. : 

The Mexican War afforded even a more striking instance of the perfunctory 
relations of the Constitutional Commander-in-Chief to the active operations, 
in time of war, of the Army and Navy of the United States. 

President Polk gave but the order to advance beyond the Neuces, which 
meant the invasion of the disputed territory. 

Then followed the forced marches and brilliant victories of Palo Alto and 
Reseca de la Palma, which sent the panic-stricken Mexicans flying beyond 
the Rio Grande, with Taylor close on their heels, never halting until he won 
the great victory of Monterey and established himself in that important 
strategic city within the northern frontiers of the enemy’s country. 

It was weeks before information of this splendid movement reached the 
President, and Congress at last formally declared war over the opposition of 
the Whigs. 

The land and naval expedition which conquered California, the expedition 
which occupied New Mexico, the victory of Buena Vista against overwhelming 
numbers, the landing of Scott at Vera Cruz, and the victorious march upon, 
capture and occupation of the Mexican capital until the signing of the treaty 
of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, were events in which the Presidential Commander-in- 
Chief cut no figure at all. The primitive means of communication then in 
vogue were not even sufficiently expeditious to keep him advised of one event 
before the next had transpired. 

During so recent a period as the Civil War the first tidings of the capitula- 
tion of Vicksburg to General Grant did not reach the President for a week, 
although that important event took place at the same time that the three 
days’ fierce combat of arms at Gettysburg terminated in victory for the 
National forces, 

It was not unusual for the first announcement of a battle raging, ‘tapped 
hot from the wires’’ on its way North to some metropolitan journal, to reach 
the President through its Washington correspondent. The President, always 
willing to be-‘‘called’’ under such circumstances, even at unseemly hours, 
never delayed ‘for the formality of dressing, but usually strode nervously into 
the library from his adjoining bedchamber in his nightgown and eagerly 
read the ‘‘news.”’ 

Thus arrayed, he hardly bore out the classic ideal of an Apollo Belvidere. 

He was, however, very appreciative of the thoughtfulness, and seemed to 
take much unction to his oft perturbed spirit in having the next morning a 
‘“¢ flank movement on Stanton on the news.”’ 

As was forcibly said by a distinguished officer of the Army, adverting 
to the wars of the United States from the civic-military standpoint: ‘In 
none has the President been so directly identified with the movements of the 
armies and fleets as in the conflict with Spain.’’ In that war President 
McKinley, for the first time in our history, realized in practice the Constitu- 
tional provision that the President not only shall be, but is, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. 

No sooner had Commodore Dewey, on that eventful 1st of May morning, at 
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SOUTHEAST CORNER OF THE EXECULIVE MANSION, SHOWING WINDOW OF ‘THE WAR KOOM 
(SECOND sTORY). 


Copyright, 1900, by J. H. Harper. 


a single blow annihilated the sea power of Spain in the Far East, than, com- 
passing the severed cables by fleet carriers of the sea, the President Com- 
mander-in-Chief was in touch with the victor of Manila Bay half way ’round 
the world. At all times, from the first warlike movement of troops from 
their home stations during the long term of unbroken peace, the President 
Commander-in-Chief was within the tap of a button. 
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In the concentration of warships and transports and mobilization of armed 
battalions at points on the seaboard ready to descend upon the enemy’s 
shores, or in the disembarkation of the troops of Miles or Shafter upon foreign 
soil, the land and naval forces were never beyond his electric wand of command. 

Such facilities of practically instant communication between the Commander- 
in-Chief and the active fighting force of a nation on sea or land were not only 
absolutely new but novel in the art of war. 

The military and maritime nations of the centuries never even dreamt of 
such initiative methods of supreme command, nor had the progressive govern- 
ments in the most recent wars solved such efficient means of directing from 
the highest seat of authority the details of warlike campaigns. 

It remained for the most advanced of contemporary governments, upon the 
threshold of the Twentieth Century, to set the pace of mancuvring fleets, 
ordering the array of battle and of the fierce onslaught of battalions, in this 
age of electricity. 

The great Cesar at the head of his invincible legions tramped over most of 
the known world of his day in his career of conquest. The great Bonaparte 
from his snow-white battle-steed surveyed the field and met and delivered the 
wager of conflict. The foremost citizen of this Republic, McKinley, from his 
official residence at the American Capital, at the touch of a button put in 
motion fleets which in a few brief hours changed the maps of two continents 
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VIEW OF THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS AND WASHINGTON MONUMENT, FROM ‘WAR ROOM” 
WINDOW—HOME-COMING OF THE DISTRICT REGIMENT (FALL OF 1898). 
Copyright, 1900, by J. H. Harper. 
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and placed a nation, for cen- 
turies the foremost in the 
world, prostrate and powerless 
at his feet. 

It was fortunate indeed that 
under such exceptional con- 
ditions of active command the 
office of Presidential Com- 
mander-in-Chief was filled by 
one of the best types of an 
all-round American citizen, 
possessing well-balanced ideas 
of elective authority, skilled in 
the workings of local as well 
as national politics, trained in 
legislation, particularly bear- 
ing upon the most abstruse 
problems of public economy, 
an adept in successful admin- 
istration of State affairs, of 
practical knowledge of an 
army in the field and indi- = 
vidual experience in the im- z 
pact of battle. 

In all the hurried unravel- 5 
ling of the diplomatic, warring 
and determining stages of the 
conflict there never was exhib- 
ited even a momentary ap- 
pearance of disturbed com- 
placency. Yet what a rapid 
succession of ever-changing 
situations and conditions ! the 
initiating inceptive days when 
Spanish pride was at its loft- 
“jest mercurial point; the ex- 
citement of most direful hap- 
penings which tried public 
serenity to the utmost limits 
of endurance; the stern re- 
sponsibility of accepting war, 
even as the last resort of 
offended national honor and 
indisputable national obliga- 
tion to the humane and en- 
lightened spirit of the age; 
the tact of shaping Congress, 
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confronted by a potential cabal, to face the issue by prompt and decisive 
measures ; the mobilizing of armies out of limited organized members and 
equipment and unlimited raw material of men, means and resources; the 
concentration of sea power, the patrol of the sea and the blockade of harbors ; 
the charter and assembling of transports ; the embarkation and convoy of 
troops to the scene of operations beyond long stretches of sea ; the conduct of 
offensive campaigns on foreign soil under the epidemic- breeding heats of trop- 
ical latitudes ; the achievement of overwhelming and untarnished victory over 
almost insuperable obstacles of numbers and nature; the dictation of terms 
of submission within the brief space of a hundred days ; the adjustment of 
warlike conditions to a suspension of hostilities ; the organization and instal- 
lation of the machinery of diplomatic negotiation ; the second confronting 
and confounding of opposition to an honorable fulfilment of solemn obliga- 
tions ; the triumph of peace; the establishment of American dominion in 
the Pacific in sovereign defiance of the intermeddling inclinations of Western 
nations. 

And pending all this tremendous strain, international relations of the most 
delicate character, owing to the intrigues of the Continental nations of Europe, 
were maintained, and the minutest details of domestic administration and 
economic advancement went on as uninterruptedly as if the country reposed 
in the very bosom of sweet peace. : 

And how was this marvellous exercise of executive trust accomplished ? 

In a word, by a master mind in the seat of authority and direct contact 
with the forces which made success. 

The apartment in the southeastern corner of the second floor of the Execu- 
tive Mansion will always hold a pre-eminent place in the stirring event-making 
year of grace 1898. 

Looking out of its southern windows, the vision rests upon a scene of 
picturesque loveliness, made so by the landscape gardener’s art. 

A sweep of park interspersed by lawns, walks, fountains and other beauti- 
fying devices of man extends a long distance away toward the south. On the 
left the lofty marble obelisk to the first President rears its chaste outlines 
against the blue sky. On the right, in the dim distance on the Virginia hills, 
may be seen Arlington House, with the intervening broad Potomac pouring 
its turbid flood bayward. 

From this scene of tranquility we but turn about and have before us the 
mechanism which directed the nation through a momentous struggle of arms 
and a masterful achievement of diplomacy. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities, when Spanish ‘‘ honor’’ was so rampant 
and self-sufficient, this apartment, so scientific and warlike in equipment, 
was devoted to the peaceful routine of executive administration, devolving in 
detail upon John Addison Porter, secretary to the President. 

It might have been called the middle chamber between the ante-room and 
the audience office of the President. ; 

Previous to this long-needed ceremonial sifting arrangement it was the 
office of the executive clerks, where nominations were prepared for the Senate 
and the executive archives and records were kept after the fate of the luckless 
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THE ‘WAR ROOM’? AT THE EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


Copyright, 190, by J. H. Harper. 
aspirants for executive appointment had been determined in the adjoining 
apartment. 

The necessity of being constantly in intercourse with all parts of the country 
early became apparent to the President and those about his person and subject 
to his convenience in the transaction of public business. 

At the beginning of hostile preparations, Mr. F. D. Owen, engineer, sub- 
mitted to Colonel T. A. Bingham, in charge of public buildings and grounds, 
outline and colored maps as a basis of a complete cartographic representation 
of the possible theatres of active operations in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the Caribbean Sea and Philippine group, with a suggestion that they be taken 
to the White House. These having received the approval of Secretary Porter, 
Hydrographic Office and Coast and Geodetic Survey charts were obtained by 
Mr. Owen, which, after further preparation, were hung on the walls of the 
room subsequently known as the ‘‘ War Room,’’ and upon these were pictured 
daily the warlike movements of the land and sea forces as the cipher reports 
were received. From these maps thus illustrated and others contributed by 
the Engineer Corps, War Department, ideas of the front were gained and sub- 
sequent orders sent forth directing operations more specifically and effectively 
than ever before in the history of warfare. 

In order to bring the President into direct contact with the requirements of 
the situation, Secretary Porter, Colonel Bingham, United States Engineers, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Montgomery, United States Signal Corps, at a con- 
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ference at the Executive Mansion projected a comprehensive scheme of wire 
and cable connections, with the systems of the commercial companies, which 
would embrace the necessary facilities and the use of these first wall maps. 

To secure the necessary isolation of the telegraph from the clerical routine 
of the Executive Office, Secretary Porter vacated the appartment which he 
had occupied as his official quarters since his installation. Colonel Bingham 
rearranged the connections outside of the mansion, bringing them in contact 
with the instruments within. Colonel Montgomery at the same time trans- 
ferred all the electrical appliances from the old and designated their conven- 
ient arrangement in their new quarters. 

There had existed in the room across the corridor a switch-board arrange- 
ment with the systems of the great telegraph lines of the country for the 
transaction of ordinary business by relay through the central offices of the 
city. 

This crude method, though inconvenient at times, answered the require- 
ments of the day ; but when war became inevitable, and the rendezvous of 
fleets and ‘‘rush orders’’ for delivery of material of war supervened the 
stdge of preparation, facilities of direct communication equal to the exigencies 
of the new conditions were demanded. The rest was the work of evolution 
as the emergencies of the situation exacted. And a marvelous evolution it 
was in the functional relations of the President to the actual war making 
power of the government. It commenced a new era of supreme command in 
the handling of fleets and armies. 

A new switch-board accommodating twenty wires was ‘‘ connected up single 
and duplex’’ for telegraph purposes. The French and English cables, in 
addition to the regular wires of the commercial companies and _ press associa- 
tions, connecting with the Executive Mansion, thus brought the President in 
direct and constant communication with every part of the United States and 
the rest of the world. ; 

A ‘‘cable box’’ with accommodations for fifteen telephone wires placed the 
President in official intercourse, separate and distinct, with the Senate and 
House of Representatives at the Capitol ; also with each of the eight Ex- 
ecutive Departments, a special wire leading direct to the desks of their respec- 
tive chiefs, the latter being recorded telephonically each under his own 
number. 

The almost endless details of command, whether of organization, equipment 
and assignment of fleets and corps, with their units of ships and regiments, 
* therefore passed through this consolidated system. This involved a personal 
knowledge on the part of the Commander-in-Chief of every order given by his 
authority and in his name, dictated to his private secretary, George B. Cor- 
‘telyou. 

When hostilities began on sea and land the President was constantly at 
call, night or day, by his own orders, often in person conveying to Colonel 
Montgomery in charge ‘‘ without official circumlocution,’’ the necessary 
initial commands, or gave responses to official requests from the field for addi- 
tional instructions. 

Tn matters of routine the commands were communicated in the usual form 
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by the Secretary of War or Secretary of the Navy ‘‘ by direction of the Presi- 
dent.’’ The President Commander-in-Chief was however behind every com- 
mand sent to the fleets or army during the movements of the troops, and in 
the despatch of orders the President was usually attended by the Secretaries 
of War and Navy and the Adjutant General of the Army. 
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The first orders of the President Commander-in-Chief were sent over these 
wire and cable connections to Commodore Dewey on January 27, 1898, then 
lying in the harbor of Yokohama, Japan, directing him to ‘‘re-embark crew of 
the squadron whose terms of enlistment had expired.”’ 

On February 27th he was informed of his duty by the Presidential Com- 
mander-in-Chief to concentrate squadron at Hong Kong to keep full of coal, 
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and in event of declaration of war with Spain, ‘‘ your duty will be to see that 
the Spanish squadron does not leave the Asiatic coast, and then offensive 
operations in the Philippine Islands.”’ 

On April 24th he was ordered ‘‘to land all woodwork.”’ 

On April 25th the Commander-in-Chief, through Long, Secretary of the 
Navy, cabled his commander in the Far East his final orders: ‘‘ War has com- 
menced. Proceed at once, particularly against the Spanish fleet. You must 
capture vessels or destroy.’’ 

The next day Dewey cabled back, ‘‘Squadron would leave for Mirs Bay at 
request of governor of Hong Kong to await telegraphic instructions.” 

The day after but one, Dewey notified the President ‘‘ that squadron would 
sail immediately for the Philippine Islands.’? Four days later, May Ist, 
Dewey reported (via Hong Kong, May 7th): ‘‘ The squadron arrived at Manila 
at daybreak this morning. Immediately engaged the enemy and destroyed 
the following vessels (eleven enumerated). The squadron is uninjured. Few 
men slightly wounded.”? On May 138th, direct from Cavite, Dewey cabled 
direct into the ‘‘ War Room’’: ‘‘I can take Manila at any moment.”’ 

The possibility of a brush with a Spanish expeditionary fleet or other 
European power in the Far East, and the determination of the President Com- 
mander-in-Chief to be prepared for emergencies, was indicated by the signifi- 
cant query, ‘‘In case of an attack by a superior force, would you desire 
submarine mines? If so, how many and what length of cable?’’- To 
which Dewey replied, ‘‘ Mines not much use here. If attacked by superior 
force the squadron will endeavor to give good account of itself.’ 

Through the War Room, on May 20th, Dewey was informed of Camara’s 
rumored movement, and on the 29th that he had not sailed and that the 
United States land reinforcements were en route by the Pacific. 

On June 25th he was notified that Spanish fleet and troops had left Cadiz 
bound east. He was kept constantly apprised of these movements through 
the Suez Canal and return. August 12th he was notified of the signing of the 
Protocol by the President, and next day he reported back ‘‘surrender of 
Manila.’’ 

While these events were transpiring in eastern Asia, the President Com- 
mander-in-Chief grasped the situation nearer home with equal vigor. 

While the newspapers and even military and naval experts, with means of 
knowing, were indulging in prolific speculation upon the movements of the 
Spanish fleet, one day having it at the Verdes and the next off Boston 
harbor, the President in the inviolable secrecy of the War Room knew 
precisely the plans of the Spanish government before Cevera left the shores of 
Spain. 

These facts were cabled into the War Room in cipher upon information 
obtained from secret agents employed by the American consuls and military 
and naval attachés at European courts and points near the Spanish frontier. 

On April 28th a cable (name withheld) reached the War Room through 
London from Cape de Verdes that Spanish flotilla was coaling. Instructions 
were at once sent via Cape Havtien to Cotton, commanding the auxiliary 
cruiser Hurvard, to scout. 
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On May 5th Sampson was directed by the Commander-in-Chief ‘‘ not to 
cripple his fleet against fortifications.”’ 

As soon as it was known that the Spanish admiral had entered the fatal 
‘‘sphere of American influence,’’? miniature cardboard ships with red flags on 
pins and named to correspond with the vessels of the fleet tracked his move- 
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HEADQUARTERS, 
Copyright, 190, by J. H. Harper. 
ments upon the large chart of the Atlantic Ocean which hung against the 
War Room wall. 

The President at a glance, as rapidly as the cipher reports were received 
and translated and the pin ships placed in positions to correspond with the 
latest advices, had before him the Spanish vessels taking coal at Porte de 
France, Martinique, reported by Cotton from the scout Harvard, and that the 
fleet at 4 p. M. same day had left, ‘‘ destination unknown.”’ 

On May 13th Schley was ordered to sea from Fortress Monroe to touch at 
Charleston, S. C., for instructions and to be near to reinforce Sampson. 
Sampson was advised of Cotton’s report that Spanish fleet was off Curagoa. 

It is not necessary to go over the orders in detail. 

As early as May 19th the President, from his own confidential sources of 
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official information, knew that Cervera with all his vessels had entered the 
harbor of Santiago de Cuba short of coal. 

This earliest authentic knowledge was received over the War Room 
wires from a United States signal officer in Cuba. 

It was this exclusive verified information several weeks ahead of the news- 
papers and public which enabled the President to give his imperative orders 
for the concentration of the fleet which had been hovering about the islands 
of the West Indies on blockade and cruising duty, and thus ‘‘ bottled up’”’ 
Cervera until he sailed his fleet into. the jaws of death. Commodore Schley at 
Charleston, S. C., received the President’s further order to proceed to the 
south coast of Cuba by way of the Yucatan Channel. Commodore Sampson, 
who had returned to Key West from the bombardment of San Juan, there re- 
ccived orders to proceed to the south of Cuba by the Windward Passage. 

These sailing directions were followed by pin miniature vessels with blue 
tlags and named to represent the vessels of Sampson and Schley. 

The pin fleet of Cervera within the harbor of Santiago and the blockading 
Anierican ships off its mouth represented the respective positions as vividly 
as if in reality under the very eye of the President. 

The movements of the vessels during Camara’s ‘‘ naval bluff’’ were tracked 
in the War Room from the moment they sailed away from the coast of 
Spain along the Mediterranean to the Suez Canal, and until they returned to 
their home stations. A similar system ‘of placing the American fleets of war 
ships and transports was kept up for the Pacific between the shores of Cali- 
fornia and the Philippines, including Hawaii and the Ladrones. 

The bottling of Cervera in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba determined ad- 
versely the proposed assault and capture of Havana ‘‘ before the rainy season.”’ 

By direction of the President, telegraphic instructions, May 30th, in the 
name of the Headquarters of the Army, were sent from the War Room to 
Shafter at Tampa: ‘‘Go with your force to capture garrison of Santiago and 
assist in capturing fleet.’’ 

It is not necessary here to go into the details of orders. 

Before the departure of the transports and their convoys from Tampa, 
Florida, for the invasion of Cuba, the President was within telegraphic com- 
munication by way of New York and French cable direct to Cape Haytien, 
then the nearest point to the scene of active service of the fleets and proposed 
theatre of operations of the Army. 

The Signal Corps in all the different movements which followed, demon- 
strated its efficiency under the sagacious direction of General A. W. Greeley, 
its chief, by ‘keeping pace with the army of invasion. 

About a fortnight in advance of the sailing of General Shafter’s forces on 
June 14th, Colonel James Allen, of the Volunteer Signal Corps, on the staff 
of General Miles, evading the remotest newspaper notoriety, sailed from Key 
West for Santiago on a chartered vessel with cable gear installed and a supply 
of sixty miles of cable. The party arrived off Santiago de Cuba June 1st to 
destroy the West Indies and Panama Telegraph Companies’ cables subsidized 
by Spain, which, however, was only partially accomplished, owing to the 
unreliability of the foreign contingent on the vessel under fire. 
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Upon the sailing of the Fifth Corps, thirteen days later, this signal detach- 
ment directed its attention to the restoration of the cables between Cuba and 
Hayti, in order to connect with Shafter’s forces as soon as they should land. 
On June 13th, one day before Shafter sailed from the shores of the United 
States, the repair of the French cable near Caimanera began. On the 20th 
Colonel Allen, from a station on shipboard, reported telegraphically through 
the War Room to his superior officer, General Greeley, that the Fifth 
Corps had arrived off Santiago and that General Shafter was in conference 
with Admiral Sampson. 

In order to demonstrate the marvelous celerity with which the Commander- 
in-Chief in his War Room was brought within speaking connections of 
the army of invasion, it can be mentioned that the day after this first through 
dispatch from shipboard off Santiago de Cuba Colonel Allen opened commu- 
nication with the Executive Mansion from a land station at the United States 
marine camp at Caimanera, near Guantanamo. 

The first message that communication was permanently established between 
the army of invasion on the south coast of Cuba and New York was received 
without relay by the President in the War Room in his official residence 
at Washington in five minutes after it was filed at Caimanera. 

The French cable, in the direction of Santiago, was repaired at Playa del 
Este. The company meanwhile opened a commercial office at Siboney, reach- 
ing Playa del Este over the Signal Corps’ war cable as well as its own, thus 
affording uninterrupted communication over two lines between those points. 

The moment General Shafter began the disembarkation of his corps he was 
placed within two hours by boat and wire of the President Commander-in- 
Chief in Washington. After June 29th the headquarters of General Shafter 
until the capitulation of the doomed Hispano-Cuban city were within twenty 
minutes direct telegraphic command of the President. 

It now seemed as if the sound of the booming of the guns of Sampson 
afloat and of the confronting circumvallations of Toral and victorious Shafter 
and his brave men in the trenches could be heard reverberating within the 
very walls of the President’s War Room. 

In extending the line along the prolongation of the army’s march the most 
difficult obstacles of nature—thicket and swamps, deadly missiles, and poi- 
sonous insects and reptiles—were encountered and overcome. 

A seven-stranded wire, transported on the backs of pack mules, was laid 
through a dense chapparal to the vicinity of Las Guasimas by the 28th of 
June. The next day, keeping pace with the advance of the army, the Presi- 
dent was kept in communication with the army at Sevilla, the headquarters 
of the cavalry division, and thence to the headquarters of General Shafter, 
within a mile of E] Poso or the Sugar Mills. 

By July 9 Aguadores, Daiquiri, Siboney and the ammunition camp were 
connected up, and a line between the War Room and the battle-front was 
maintained in uninterrupted working order, including the line of investment 
of the city, with a line extending from the centre through corps headquarters 
and the different supply camps to Siboney, the land line of wire from Aguadores 
to Daiquiri, and, in addition tu these, the French cable from Siboney to Playa 
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del Este. Every varying phase of the situation at headquarters and in the 
trenches was known to the President as completely as if he were in the midst 
of his generals and the gallant men at the front in deadly array against the 
enemy on the defensive behind carefully constructed works and in superiority 
of numbers. 

So perfect had become this object method of keeping in hand the move- 
ments of vessels and troops that on the day of the surrender of Santiago, 
pending the final attacks and parleys, the President Commander-in-Chief had 
before him the exact line of investment of the city drawn on large field charts 
in blue pencil for the Americans and red for the Spaniards, with the position . 
of every command of our own troops and the hostile Spaniards located and 
pin-flagged by name. 

The same system was extended to Luzon, Porto Rico and other fields of 
American operations in foreign seas or lands. It also included a map of the 
United States with stations of commands at home military posts and forts 
compiled from the weekly reports in the Adjutant General’s office. 

The appearance of a flag of truce from the enemy in front of any part of 
the American battle lines was reported within a few minutes to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Washington, and the generals received their orders from 
him through the proper military channels. 

On July 17, immediately after the occupation of Santiago, the Spanish 
military line, tapped at the junction of the Caney and Sevilla roads, was 
extended into corps headquarters. The different camps were also connected 
by telephone. By these extensions the President was constantly kept advised 
of the condition of the army. He was thus enabled to make such prompt 
disposition of the troops as comfort and health after a trying campaign might 
suggest. 

During the embarkation of the troops at Tampa or other points for Cuba 
and Porto Rico on one side and for the Philippines on the other side of the 
continent, the President, attended by the War and Naval Secretaries and 
Adjutant General, passed hours at a time by the instruments directing the 
generals in command and urging the utmost despatch in establishing their 
troops aboard and proceeding on the voyage. The War Room was never 
closed, and by the President’s orders he was to be awakened at any hour of 
the night if important intelligence should come in. 

The operating of this intricate system of charts, miniature vessels of war 
and transports, and tracking corps and lesser commands, detached bodies of 
men and vessels to correspond with the actual situation required great vigi- 
Jance and accuracy as well as method. The entire lists of ships of both 
navies and land organizations by name were arranged in alphabetical order 
on index boards, from which they might be promptly taken as required, All 
messages pertaining to the war or kindred subjects were received direct at the 
War Room in cipher and were promptly converted for the information of 
the President. 

The President’s plan of concentrating all dispatches and reports received 
and orders and instructions sent out under one direction in his War Room 
not only vastly simplified the exercise of command, but also secured absolute 
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secrecy, a most essential element of military and naval success. It is one of 
the highest tributes to those associated with the duties of the War Room 
that not a syllable of information ever left there. 

Nor did the usefulness of the President’s War Room cease with the 
signing of the Protocol on August 12, 1898, which opened the way to peace. 
When the negotiations were being conducted in Paris the President was con- 
stantly in immediate communication with the American commissioners. All 
questions at issue between the negotiators were transmitted to the War 
Room in cipher and were answered by the President through Secretary 
Hay. The world little knows of the communications passing to and fro 
beneath the stormy waters of the Atlantic before Spain was brought to a 
realization that the United States was not the defeated nation and that the 
statement of terms came with better grace from the victorious side of the con- 
troversy. 

There was a pathetic side to all this glory of war. The world will but 
briefly know, if at all, the solicitude of mothers over their boys, of sweet- 
hearts over their soldier lovers when the accounts of battle and rolls of killed 
and wounded appeared in ‘‘cold type’? in the newspapers, and how the 
President, appealed to, from his War Room comforted these sorrowing 
ones at home with information fresh from the seat of war, whether it were 
for joy or distress. 

In the midst of the thrilling activities of war and diplomacy there hap- 
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pened an incident of peace in which the President's War Room was the 
scene. Prior to the opening of the new French cable between Brest, in 
France, and Cape Cod, in the United States, the longest single stretch of sub- 
marine communication in the world, the French Ambassador through the 
Department of State extended to the President of the United States an invi- 
tation to participate in the installation of the new international service. 

At the appointed time the President, accompanied by Ambassador Cambon 
and a few friends, gathered around the same instrument table over which had 
been ‘‘ticked’’ messages of report and more portentous orders of warlike 
command, in a great war and overwhelming victory. Across the Atlantic in 
his palace at Havre, over four thousand miles away, at the other end of the 
medium of the subtle fluid, was Felix Faure, President of France. 

While the felicitations of the supreme executives of the civic Republic of 
the United States and the military Republic of France were being exchanged, 
the quick eye of the American President detected the deep abstraction of the 
French Ambassador, as he gazed about the mysteriously equipped apartment. 
No sooner had President McKinley completed the ceremonial business on 
hand than, advancing toward the French Ambassador, he remarked : 

“Your excellency appears interested.’’ 

‘Very much so, Mr. President. I am amazed,’’ reaponded the Ambassador. 
‘‘And so, this was the head which ordered all? I see it—I see it! Iam 
not surprised at the result.” 

Nor did the exchange of ratifications between the United States and Spain 
terminate the usefulness of the War Room. 

The acquisition of new territories ; the adjustment of civic and military 
affairs to changed conditions in Porto Rico and Cuba; the existence of an in- 
surrection in Luzon; the creation of a new army; the upholding of national 
authority in the Philippine archipelago, and the organization and movement 
of a large fleet of transports for troops and supplies, entailed responsibilities 
even greater than existed during the period of international hostilities. 

A new chart now shows both the eastern and western routes to our Asiatic 
colonial possessions. Flagged pins representing transports, names and capac- 
ity, and regiments, number and strength, on board, are moved up daily on 
the line of voyage, so that at a glance the President may know their location. 

A profile map exhibits the physical characteristics of the portions of Luzon 
in which the troops are in campaign or garrison. 

And even going beyond the sphere of American military operations, the 
movements of the British and Boer armies are pinned, from day to day, from 
the press reports. 

Another new chart portrays the lines of interoceanic canal by the several 
proposed routes in Central America. 

We have had in American colonial history King William’s War and Queen 
Anne’s War. The conflict with Spain, which bore so severely upon that 
ancient monarchy and ended so gloriously for the prestige of American arms 
and the master mind which directed all, might well be called The President’ s 
War. 


3y A. T. QuiLLeR Couci 


[Extract from the Memoirs of Manuel (or Manus) McNeill, an agent in the Secret Ser- 
vice of Great Britain during the campaigns of the Peninsula (1808-1813). A Spanish sub- 
ject by birth and a Spaniard in all his upbringing, he traces in the first chapter of his 
Memoirs his descent from an old Highland family, through one Manus McNeill, a Jacobite 
agent in the Court of Madrid at the time of the War of Succession, who afterwards married 
and settled at Aranjuez. ] 

N the following chapter I shall leave speaking of my own adventures and 
| say something of a man whose exploits during the campaigns of 1811- 

1812, fell but a little short of mine. I do so the more readily because he 
bore my own patronymic and was after a fashion my kinsman; and I make 
bold to say that in our calling Captain Alan McNeill and I had no rival but 
each other. The reader may ascribe what virtue he will to the parent blood 
of a family which could produce at one time in two distinct branches two 
men so eminent in a service requiring thé rarest conjunction of courage and 
address. 

I had often heard of Captain McNeill, and doubtless he had as often heard 
of me. At least thrice in attempting a coup d’ espionage upon ground he had 
previously covered—albeit long before and on a quite different mission—I 
had been forced to take into my calculations the fame left behind by ‘the 
Great McNeill,’’ and a wariness in our adversaries whom he had taught to 
lock the stable door after the horse had been stolen. For while with the allies 
the first question on hearing of some peculiarly daring feat would be, ‘‘ Which 
McNeill?’ the French supposed us to be one and the same person, which, if 
possible, heightened their grudging admiration. 

Yet the ambiguity of our friends upon these occasions was scarcely more 
intelligent than our foes’ complete bewilderment; since to anyone who 
studied even the theory of our business, the Captain’s method and mine 
could have presented but the most superficial resemblance. Each was origi- 
nal, and each carried even into details the unmistakable stamp of its author. 
My combinations, I do not hesitate to say, were the subtler. From choice I 
worked alone ; while the Captain relied for help on his servant José (I never 
heard his surname), a Spanish peasant of remarkable quickness of sight, and 
as full of resource as of devotion. Moreover, I habitually used disguises, and 
prided myself in their invention ; whereas it was the Captain’s vanity to wear 
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his conspicuous scarlet uniform upon all occasions, or to cover it at most with 
his short dark-blue riding cloak. This, while to be sure it enhanced the show- 
iness of his exploits, obliged him to carry them through with a suddenness 
and dash foreign to the whole spirit of my patient work. I must always 
maintain that mine were the sounder methods ; yet if I had no other reason 
for my admiration, I could not withhold it from a man who, when I first 
met him, had been wearing that uniform for three days and nights within 
the circuit of the French camp. I myself had been living within it in some 
uneasiness for hard upon three weeks. 

It happened in March, 1812, when Marmont was concentrating his forces 
in the Salamanca district with the intent (it was rumored) of marching and 
retaking Ciudad Rodrigo, which the allies had carried by assault in January. 
This stroke, if delivered with energy, Lord Wellington could parry, but only 
at the cost of renouncing a success on which he had set his heart, the capture 
of Badajoz. Already he had sent forward the bulk of his troops with his 
siege-train on the march to that town, while he kept his headquarters to the 
last moment asa blind. He felt confident of smashing Badajoz before Soult, 
with the army of the South, could arrive to relieve it; but to do this he must 
leave both Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo exposed to Marmont, the latter with 
its breaches scarcely healed and its garrison disaffected. He did not fear 
actual disaster to these fortresses ; he could hurry back in time to defeat that; 
for he knew that Marmont had no siege guns, and could only obtain them by 
successfully storming Almeida and capturing the battering train which lay 
there, protected by 3,000 militia. Nevertheless, a serious effort by Marmont 
would force him to abandon his scheme. 

All depended therefore (1) on how much Marmont knew, and (2) on his 
readiness to strike boldly. Consequently, when that general began to draw 
his scattered forces together and mass them on the Tormes before Salamanca, 
Wellington grew anxious ; and it was to relieve that anxiety or confirm it that 
I found myself serving as tapster of the Posada del Rio in the village of 
Huerta, just above a ford of the river and six miles from Salamanca. Neither 
the pay it afforded nor the leisure had attracted me to the Posada del Rio. 
Pay there was little, and leisure there was none, since Marmont’s lines came 
down to the river here and we had a battalion of infantry quartered about 
the village—sixteen under one roof—and all extraordinarily thirsty fellows 
for Frenchmen ; besides a squadron of cavalry, videttes of which constantly 
patrolled the farther bank of the Tormes. The cavalry officers kept their 
chargers—six in all—in the ramshackle stable in the courtyard facing the 
inn ; and since (as my master explained to me the first morning) it was a 
tradition of the Posada to combine the duties of tapster and hostler in one 
person, I found all the exercise I needed in running between the cellar and 
the great kitchen, and between the kitchen and the stable, where the troopers 
had always a job for me, and allowed me in return to join in their talk. They 
seemed to think this an adequate reward, and I did not grumble. 

Now, besides the stable, and divided from it by a dung-heap, there stood 
at the back of the inn a amall outhouse with a loft. This in more prosper- 
ous days had accommodated the master’s own mule, but now was stored with 
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empty barrels, strings of onions, and trusses of hay—which last had been 
hastily removed from the larger stable when the troopers took possession. 
Here I slept by night, for lack of room indoors and also to guard the fodder 
—an arrangement which suited me admirably, since it left me my own mas- 
ter for six or seven hours of the twenty-four. My bed-room furniture con- 
sisted of a truss of hay, a lantern, a tinder-box, and a rusty fowling-piece, 
and for my toilet I went to the bucket in the stable yard. 

On the fifth night, having some particular information to send to headquar- 
ters, I made a cautious expedition to the place agreed upon with my messen- 
ger—a fairly intelligent muleteer and honest, but a new hand at the business. 
We met in the garden at the rear of his cottage, conveniently approached by 
way of the ill-kept cemetery which stood at the end of the village. If sur- 
prised, I was to act the nocturnal lover and he the angry defender of his sis- 
ter’s reputation—a foolish but not ill-looking girl, to whom I had confided 
nothing beyond a few amorous glances, so’ that her evidence (if unluckily 
needed) might carry all the weight of an obvious incapacity to invent or 
deceive. 

These precautions proved unnecessary. But my muleteer, though plucky, 
was nervous, and I had to repeat my instructions at least thrice in detail be- 
fore I felt easy. Also he brought news of a fresh movement of battalions 
behind Huerta, and of a sentence in the latest general order affecting my own 
movements, and this obliged me to make some slight alteration in my origi- 
nal message. So that what with one thing and another, it wanted but an 
hour of dawn when I regained the yard of the Posada del Rio and cautiously 
re-entered the little granary. 

Rain had fallen during the night—two or three short but heavy showers. 
Creeping on one’s belly between the damp graves of a cemetery is not the 
pleasantest work in the world, and I was shivering with wet and cold and an 
intense want of sleep. But as I closed the door behind me and turned to 
grope for the ladder to my sleeping loft, I came to a halt; suddenly and 
painfully wide awake. There was some one in the granary. In the pitch 
darkness my ear caught the sound of breathing—of some one standing abso- 
lutely still and checking his breath within a few paces of me—perhaps six, 
perhaps less. 

I, too, stood absolutely still and lifted my hand towards the hasp of the 
door. And, as I did so—in aH my career I cannot recall a nastier moment— 
as my hand went up, it encountered another. I felt the fingers closing on my 
wrist, and wrenched loose. For a moment our two hands wrestled confus- 
edly ; but while mine tugged at the latch the other found the key and twisted 
it round with a click. (I had oiled the lock three nights before.) With that 
I flung myself on him, but again my adversary was too quick, for as I groped 
for his throat my chest struck against his uplifted knee, and I dropped on 
the floor and rolled there in intolerable pain. 

No one spoke; but as I struggled to raise myself on hands and knees, I 
heard the chipping of steel on flint and caught a glimpse of a face. As its 
lips blew on the tinder this face vanished and reappeared, and at length grew 
steady in the blue light of the sulphur match. It was not the face, however, 
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on which my eyes rested in a stupid wonder, but the collar below it, the scar- 
let collar and tunic of a British officer. 

And yet the face may have had something to do with my bewilderment. 
I like, at any rate, to think so, since (as the reader knows) I have been in 
corners quite as awkward, yet have never known myself so utterly and de- 
gradingly non-plussed. The uniform might be that of a British officer, but 
the face was that of Don Quixote de la Mancha, and shone at me in that blue 
light straight out of my childhood and the story-book. High brow, high 
cheek-bone, long pointed. jaw, lined and patient face—I saw him as I had 
known him all my life, and I turned up at the other man who stooped over 
me a look of absurd surprise. 

He was a Spanish peasant, short, thick-set and muscular, but assuredly no 
Sancho ; a quiet, quick-eyed man, with a curious neat grace in his movements. 
Our tussle had not heated him in the least. His right fist rested on my back, 
and I knew he had a knife in it ; and while I gasped for breath he watched 
me, his left hand hovering in front of my mouth to stop the first outery. 
Through his spread fingers I saw Don Quixote light the lantern and raise it 
for a good look at me. 

And with that, in a flash, my wits came back, and with them the one bit 
of Geelic known to me. 

‘* Latha math leat,’’ I gasped, and caught my 
breath again as the fingers closed softly on my 
jaw, ‘‘ O Alan mhic Neill !”’ 

The officer took a step and swung the 

lantern close to my eyes—so close that I 
blinked. 
“Gently, José.’? He let out 
a soft pleased laugh while he 
studied my face. Then he 
spoke a word or two in 
Gelic —some question 
which I did not under- 
stand. , 

‘“My name is Mc- 
Neill,’’ said I; ‘but 
that’s the end of my 
mother tongue.”’ 

The Captain 


ay Gata laughed again. 
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went on, as if talking to himself, ‘‘ this ex- 
plains a good deal.’’ 

I guessed. ‘*‘ You mean that my presence has 
made the neighborhood a trifle hot for you?” 

‘Exactly ; there is a general order issued 
which concerns one or both of us.”’ 

I nodded. ‘‘In effect, it concerns 
us both; but merely asa 
matter of history, it was 
directed against me. Par- 
don the question, Captain, 
but how long have you 
been within the French 
lines ?”’ 

‘Three days,’’ he an- 
swered simply ; ‘‘and this 
is the third night.”’ 

‘‘What! In that uni- 
form ?”’ 

“«T never use disguises,”’ 
said he—a little too stiffly 
for my taste. 

“Well, I do. And I 
have been within Mar- 
mont’s cantonments 
for close on three 
weeks. However, 
there’s no denying 
you’re a champion. 
But did you happen 
to notice the date on “FOR MY TOILET | WENT TO THE BUCKET IN THE STABLE YARD. 
the general order?’’ Dreier Py HM eaton: 

‘‘T did; and 1 own it puzzled me. I concluded that Marmont must have 
been warned beforehand of my coming.”’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. The order is eight days old. I secured a copy on the 
morning it was issued ; and the next day, having learnt all that was necessary 
in Salamanca, I allowed myself to be hired in the market-place of that city 
by the landlord of this damnable inn.”’ 

‘*T disapprove of swearing,’’ put in Captain McNeill, very sharp and curt. 

‘‘As well as of disguises? You seem to carry a number of scruples into 
this line of business. I suppose,’’ said I, nettled, ‘‘when you read in the 
general order that the notorious McNeill was lurking disguised within the 
circle of cantonments, you took it that Marmont was putting a wanton affront 
on your character, just for the fun of the thing?”’ 

‘My dear sir,’’ said the Captain, gently, ‘‘if I have expressed myself 
rudely, pray pardon me. I have heard too much of you to doubt your cour- 
age, and I have envied your exploits too often to speak slightingly of your 
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methods. As a matter of fact, disguise would do nothing, and worse than 
nothing, for a man who speaks Spanish with my Highland accent. I may, 
perhaps, take a foolish pride in my disadvantage, but,’’ and here he smiled, 
‘*go, you remember, did the fox without a tail.”’ 

‘¢ And that’s very handsomely spoken,’’ said I; ‘‘but, unless I’m mis- 
taken, you will have to break your rule for once, if you wish to cross the 
Tormes this morning.”’ 

‘It?s a case of must. Barring the certainty of capture if I don’t, I have 
important news to carry—Marmont starts within forty-eight hours.’’ 

‘‘Since it seems that for once we are both engaged on the same business, 
let me say at once, Captain, and without offence, that my news is as fresh as 
yours. Marmont certainly starts within forty-eight hours to assault Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and my messenger is already two hours on his way to Lord Welling- 
ton.”’ 

I said this without parade, not wishing to hurt his feelings. Looking up, 
I found his mild eyes fixed on me with a queer expression, almost with a 
twinkle of fun. 

‘¢To assault Ciudad Rodrigo? I think not.”’ 

‘¢Almeida, then, and Ciudad Rodrigo next. So far as we are concerned, 
the question is not important.”’ 

‘¢My opinion is that Marmont intends to assault petlies a 

‘*But, my good sir,’’ I cried, ‘‘I have seen and counted the scaling-lad- 
ders!” 

‘‘And so have I. I spent six hours in Salamanca itself,’’ said the Captain 
quietly. 

‘Well, but doesn’t that prove it? What other place on earth can he want 
to assault? He certainly is not marching south to join Soult.”’ I turned to 
José, who had been listening with an impassive face. 

‘«The Captain will be right. He always is,’’ said José, perceiving that I 
appealed to him. 

‘*T will wager a month’s pay—— 

‘¢T never bet,’’ Captain McNeill interrupted, as stiffly as before. ‘‘As you 
say, Marmont will march upon the Algueda, but in my opinion he will not 
assault Ciudad Rodrigo ? 

‘Then he will be a fool.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! As to that I think we are agreed. But the question just now is, 
How am I to get across the Tormes? The ford, I suppose, is watched on 
both sides.”’ 

T nodded. 

‘¢ And,’”’ he went on, ‘‘I suppose it will be absolutely fatal to remain here 
long after daybreak ?”’ 

‘* Huerta swarms with soldiers,’’ said I, ‘‘ we have sixteen in the Posada 
and a cavalry picket just behind. A whole battalion has eaten the village 
bare, and is foraging in all kinds of unlikely places. To be sure, you might 
have a chance in the loft above us, under the hay——”’ 

“Even so, vou cannot hide our horses, I suspect.’’ 

“Your horses ?”” 


” 
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“Yes, they’re outside at the back. I didn’t know there was a cavalry 
picket so close, and José must have missed it in the darkness.’ ’ 

José looked handsomely ashamed of himself. 

‘They are well-behaved horses,’’ added the Captain. ‘‘Still, if they can- 
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not be stowed somewhere, it is unlikely they can be explained away, and of 
course it will start a search.”’ 

‘‘Our stable is full.”’ 

“Of course it is. Therefore you see we have no choice—apart from our 
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‘“CREEPING UPON ONE’S BELLY BETWEEN THE DAMP GRAVES OF A CEME&TERY IS NOT THE 
PLEASANTEST WORK IN THE WORLD.”’ 
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earnest wish—but to cross the ford before daybreak. How is it patrolled on 
the far side?”’ 

“*Cavalry,’’ said I; ‘‘ two videttes.”’ 

‘‘Meeting, I suppose, just opposite the ford? How far do they patrol?’ 

‘Maybe three hundred yards. Certainly not more.’’ 

The Captain pursed up his lips as if whistling a tune. 

‘Is there good cover on the other side? My map shows a wood of fair 
size.”” 

“About half a mile off; open country between. Once there, you ought 
to be all right ; I mean that a man clever enough to get there ought to find it 
child’s play.” 

He mused for half-a-minute. ‘‘The stream is too wide for me to hear the 
movements of the patrols opposite? José has a wonderful ear.’’ 

‘‘Yes, Captain, and I can hear the water from where we stand,’’ José 
put in. 

“He is right,”’ said I, ‘‘it’s not a question of distance, but of the noise of 
the water. The ford itself will not be more than twenty yards across.” 

‘What depth?” 

‘¢Three feet in the middle, as near as can be. I have rubbed down too 
many horses these last three days not to know. The river may have fallen 
an inch since yesterday. They have cleared the bottom of the ford, but just 
above and below there are rocks, and slippery ones.”’ 

‘“My horse is roughed. Of course the bank is watched on this side?”’ 

“Two sentries by the ford, two a little up the road, and the guard-house 
not twenty yards beyond. Captain, I think you’ll have to put on a disguise 
for once in your life.”’ 

““Not if I can help it.” 

‘*Then, excuse me, but how the devil do you propose to manage ?”’ 
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He frowned at the oath, recovered himself, and looked at me again with 
something like a twinkle of fun in his solemn eyes. 

“Do you know,’’ said he, ‘‘it has just occurred to me to pay you a tre- 
mendous compliment—MeNeill to McNeill, you understand—— ”’ 

“Well?” 

‘*T propose to place myself entirely in your hands.”’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you!’’ I pulled awry face. ‘‘ Well, it’s a compliment if 
ever there was one—an infernally handsome compliment. Your man, I sup- 
pose, can laok after himself?’’ But before he could reply I added, ‘‘No; 
he shall go with me: for if you do happen to get across, I shall have to fol- 
low, and look sharp about it.’ Then, as he seemed inclined to protest, ‘‘No 
inconvenience at all—my work here is done, and you are pretty sure to have 
picked up any news I may have missed. You had best be getting your horse 
at once ; the dawn will be on us in half an hour. Bring him round to the 
door here. José will find straw—hay—anything—to deaden his footsteps. 
Meanwhile I'll ask you to excuse me for five minutes.’’ 

The Spaniard eyed me suspiciously. 

‘*Of course,’’ said I, reading his thoughts, -‘if your master doubts me——”’ 

‘IT think, Sefior McNeill, I have given you no cause to suspect it,’’ the 
Captain gravely interrupted. ‘There is, however, one question I should 
like to ask, if I may do so without offence. Is it your intention that I should 
cross in the darkness, or wait for daylight ?”’ 

‘We must wait for daylight ; because, although it increases some obvious 
dangers: M 

‘* Excuse me; your reasons are bound to be good ones. I will fetch around 
my horse at once, and we shall expect you back here in five minutes’ time.”’ 

In five minutes’ time I returned to find them standing in the darkness out- 

side the granary door. José 

___._ had strewn a space round 

about with hay; but at my 
command he fetched more 
and spread it carefully, 
step by step, as Captain 
MeNeéeill led his horse for- 
ward. My own arms were 
full; for I had spent the 
five minutes in collecting 
a score of French blankets 
and shirts off the hedges, 
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that the Posada del Rio, which faces inwards upon its own courtyard, 
thrusts out upon the river at its rear a gable which overhangs the stream 
and flanks its small waterside garden from view of the village street. Into 
this garden, where the soldiers were used to sit and drink their wine of 
an evening, I led the Captain; whispering him to keep silence, for eight 
of the Frenchmen slept behind the windows above. In the corner by 
the-gable was an awning sufficient, when cleared of stools and tables, to 
screen him and his horse from any eyes looking down from these windows, 
though not tall enough to allow him to mount. And at daybreak, when the 
battalion assembled at its alarm-post above the ford, the gable itself would 
hide him. But, of course, the open front of the garden—where in two places 
the bank shelved easily down to the water—would leave him exposed, and 
in full view of the troopers across the river. 

It was for this that I had brought the blankets. Across the angle by the 
gable there ran a clothes-line on which the house-servant, Mercedes, hung 
her dish-clouts to dry. Unfastening the inner end, I brought it forward and 
lashed it to a post supporting a dove-cote on the river wall. To fasten it high 
enough I had to climb the post, and this set the birds moving uneasily in the 
box overhead. But before their alarm grew serious I had slipped down to 
earth again, and now it took José and me but a couple of minutes to fling 
the blankets over the line and provide the Captain with a curtain, behind 
which, when day broke, he could watch the troopers and his opportunity. 

Already, in the village behind us, a cock was crowing. In twenty minutes 
the sun would be up, and the bugles sounding the reveillé. ‘‘ Down the bank 
by the gable,’’ I whispered. ‘‘It runs shallow there, and six or seven yards 
to the right you strike the ford. When the videttes are separated—just before 
they turn to come back—that’s your time.”’ 

I took José by the arm. ‘‘ We may as well be there to see. How were 
you planning to get across ?”’ 

“*Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘a marketer—with a raw-boned Gallician horse and two 
paniers of eggs—for Arapiles ” 

‘«That will do; but you must enter the village at the farther end and come 
down the road to the ford. Get your horse,’’—we crept back to the granary 
together—‘‘ but wait a moment and I will show you the way round.”’ 

When I rejoined him at the back of the granary he had his horse ready, 
and we started to work around the village. But I had miscalculated the time. 
The sky was growing lighter, and scarcely were we in the lane behind the 
courtyard before the bugles began to sound. 

‘¢Well,”’ said I, ‘‘ that may save us some trouble after all.”’ 

Across the lane was an archway leading into a wheelwright’s yard. It had 
a tall door of solid oak studded with iron nails; but this was unlocked and 
utibolted, and I knew the yard to be vacant, for the French farriers had requi- 
sitioned all the wheelwright’s tools three days before, and the honest man had 
taken to his bed and proposed to stay there pending compensation. 

To this archway we hastily crossed, and had barely time to close the door 
behind us before the soldiers whose billets lay farther up the lane came run- 
ning by in twos and threes for the alarm post, the later ones buckling their 
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accoutrements as they ran, halting now and then, and muttering as they 
fumbled with a strap or a button. José, at my instruction, had loosened his 
horse’s -off hind shoe just sufficiently to allow it to clap ; and as soon as he 
was ready I opened the door boldly, and we stepped out into the lane among 
the soldiers, cursing the dog’s son of a smith who could not arise from his 
lazy bed to attend to two poor marketers pressed for time. 

Now, it had been dim within the archway, but out in the lane there was 
plenty of light, and it did me good to see José’s start when his eyes fell on 
me. Fora couple of seconds I am sure he felt himself betrayed ; and yet, as 
I explained to him afterwards, it was perhaps the simplest of all my disguises 
and (barring the wig) depended more upon speech and gait than upon any 
alteration of the face. Having proved it once I felt more confident; and, 
since it deceived José, I felt I could reasonably challenge scrutiny as an aged 
peasant travelling with his son to market. 

A couple of soldiers passed us and flung jests behind them as we hobbled 
down the lane, the loose shoe clacking on the cobbles, José tugging at his 
bridle and I limping behind and swearing volubly, with bent back and head 
low by the horse’s rump, and on the near side, which would be the unexposed 
one when we reached the ford. As so we reached the main street and the 
river, José turning to point with wonder at the troops as we hustled past. 
One or two made a feint to steal an egg from our paniers. José protested, 
halting and calling in Spanish for protection. A sergeant interfered ; where- 
upon the men began to bait us, calling after us in scraps of camp Spanish. 
José lost his temper admirably ; for me, I shuffled along as an old man dazed 
with the scene ; and when we came to the water’s edge felt secure enough to 
attempt a trifle of comedy business as José hoisted my old limbs on to the 
horse’s back behind the paniers. It fetched a shout of laughter. And then, 
having slipped off boots and stockings deliberately, José took hold of the 
bridle again and waded into the stream. We were safe. 

I had found time for a glance at the farther bank, and saw that the troopers 
were leisurely riding to and fro. They met and parted just as we entered the 
ford. Before we were half way across they had come near to the end of their 
beat, with about three hundred yards between them, and I was thinking this 
a fair opportunity for the Captain, when José said, ‘‘ There he goes !’—low 
and quick—and with a souse horse and rider struck the water behind us by 
the gable of the inn. As the water splashed up around them we saw the 
horse slip on the stony bottom and fall back, almost burying his haunches ; 
but with two short heaves he had gained the good gravel and was plunging 
after us. The infantry spied him first—the two videttes were in the act of 
wheeling about, and heard the warning before they saw. Before they could 
put their chargers to the gallop Captain McNeill was past us and climbing the 
bank between them. A bullet or two sang over us from the Huerta bank. 
Not knowing of what his horse was capable, I feared he might yet be headed 
off ; but the troopers, in their flurry, had lost their heads, and with it went 
their only chance, unless they could drop him by a lucky shot. They galloped 
straight for the ford-head, while the Captain slipped between, and were almost 
charging each other before they could pull up and wheel in pursuit. 
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‘*Good !?? said José simply. A bullet had struck one of our paniers, 
smashing a dozen eggs (by the smell he must have bought them cheap), and 
he halted and gesticulated in wrath, like a man in two minds about returning 
and demanding compensation. Then he seemed to think better of it, and we 
moved forward ; but twice again before we reached dry land he turned and 
addressed the soldiers in furious Spanish across the babble of the ford. José 
had gifts! 

For my part I was eager to watch the chase which the rise of the bank hid 
from us, though we could hear a few stray shots. But José’s confidence 
proved well grounded, for when we struck the high road there was the Cap- 
tain half a mile away, within easy reach of the wood and a full two hundred 
yards ahead of the foremost trooper. 

“*Good !’’ said José again ; ‘‘now we can eat,’’ and he pulled out a loaf of 
coarse bread from the injured panier, and, trimming off an end where the 
evil-smelling eggs had soaked it, divided it in two. On this and a sprig or 
two of garlic we broke our fast, and were munching and jogging along con- 
tentedly when we met the returning videttes. They were not in the best of 
humors, you may be sure, and although we drew aside and paused with crusts 
half lifted to our open mouths to stare at them with true yokel admiration, 
they cursed us for taking up too much of the roadway, and one of them even 
made a cut with his sabre at the near panier of eggs. 

‘¢Tt’s well he broke none,’’ said I, as we watched them down the road. ‘‘I 

don’t deny you and your master any reasonable credit, but for my taste you 
leave a little too much to luck.”’ 

Our road now began to skirt the wood into which the Captain had escaped, 
and we followed it for a mile and more, José all the while whistling a Gypsy 
air which I guessed to carry a covert message; and sure enough, after an 
hour of it, the same air was taken up in the wood to our right, where we 
found the Captain dismounted and seated comfortably at the foot of a cork tree. 

He was good enough to pay me some pretty compliments, and, after com- 
paring notes, we agreed that—my messenger being a good seven hours on his 
way with all the information Lord Wellington could need for the moment— 
we would keep company for a day or two, and a watch on the force and dis- 
position of the French advance; for we had yet to discover Marmont’s 
objective. 

For, though in Salamanca the French officers had openly talked of the 
assault on Ciudad Rodrigo, there was still a chance (though neither of us be- 
lieved in it) that their general meant to turn aside and strike southward for 
the Tagus. Our plan, therefore, was to make for Tammames where the roads 
divided, where the hills afforded good cover, and to wait. 

So towards Tammames (which lay some thirty miles off) we turned our 
faces, and arriving there on the 27th, encamped for two days among the hills. 
Marmont had learnt on the 14th that none of Wellington’s divisions were on 
the Algueda, and we agreed, having watched his preparations, that on the 
27th he would be ready to start. These two days, therefore, we spent at ease, 
and I found the Captain, in spite of his narrow and hide-bound religion, an 
agrecable companion. He had the McNeills’ genealogy at his fingers’ end, 
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and I picked up more information from him concerning our ancestral home 
in Ross, and our ancestral habits, than I have ever been able to verify. Cer- 
tainly our grandfathers, Manus of Aranjuez and Angus (slain at Sheriffmuir) 
had been first cousins. But this discovery had no sooner raised me to a high 
and altogether wonderful claim on his regard than I found his cordiality 
chilled by the thought that I believed in the Pope, or (as he preferred to put 
it) anti-Christ. My eminence as a genuine McNeill .made the shadow of my 
error the taller. In these two days of inactivity I felt his solicitude growing 
until, next to the immediate movement of Marmont, my conversion became 
for him the most important question in the Peninsula, and I saw that unless 
I allowed him at least to attempt it, another forty-eight hours would wear 
him to fiddle-strings. 

Thus it happened that mid-day of the 30th found us on the wooded hill 
above the cross-roads, found me stretched at full length on my back and 
smoking, and the Captain (who did nct smoke) seated beside me with his 
pocket Testament, earnestly sapping the fundamental errors of Rome, when 
José, who had been absent all the morning reconnoitring, brought news that 
Marmont’s van (which he had been watching and ahead of which he had 
been dodging since ten o’clock) was barely two miles away. The Captain 
pulled out his watch, allowed them thirty-five minutes, and quietly proceeded 
with his exposition. As the head of the leading column swung into sight 
around the base of the foot-hills, he sought in his haversack and drew out a 
small volume—the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’—and having dog’s-eared a page of 
it, inscribed my name on the fly-leaf, ‘‘from his kinsman, Alan McNeill.’’ 

“Tt is a question,’’ said he, as I thanked him, ‘‘and one often debated, if 
it be not better that a whole army, such as we see approaching, should perish 
bodily in every circumstance of horror, than that one soul, such as yours or 
mine, should fail to find the true light. For my part,’’—and here he seemed 
to deprecate a weakness—‘‘I have never been able to go quite so far; I hope 
not from any lack of intellectual courage. Will you take notes while I dic- 
tate?” 

So on the last leaf of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ I entered the strength of 
each battalion, and noted each gun as the great army wound its way into 
Tammames below us, and through it for the cross-roads beyond, but not in 
one body, for two of the battalions enjoyed an hour’s halt there before setting 
forward after their comrades, by this time out of sight. They had taken the 
northern road. 

‘*Ciudad Rodrigo,”’ said I, ‘‘and there goes Wellington’s chance of Badajoz.”’ 

The Captain beckoned to José and whispered in his ear, then opened his 
Testament again as the sturdy little Spaniard set off down the hill with his 
leisurely, loping gait, so much faster than it seemed. 

The sun was setting when he returned with his report. 

“‘T thought so,’’ said the Captain. ‘‘ Marmont has left three-fourths of his 
scaling ladders behind in Tammames. Ciudad Rodrigo he will not attempt ; 
I doubt if he means business with Almeida. If you please,’’ he added, ‘‘ José 
and I will push after and discover his real business, while you carry to Lord 
Wellington a piece of news it will do him good to hear.” 
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GLIMPSES OF NEW YORK WITH A NEWSPAPER REPORTER. 
By SAMUEL HopkKINS ADAMS. 


ALLETT sat at his desk in the 
New Era office grinding out a 
‘‘special’’ for the Sunday is- 

sue. It didn’t come easy, and 

- between paragraphs he looked 

at the clock and scowled savage- 

ly in the direction of the city 
desk, because the city editor 
hadn’t given him any assign- 
ment and the afternoon was al- 
most over. It is a cardinal 
tenet in the creed of every re- 
porter who writes on space that the city 
desk is an institution specially established 
for the purpose of giving him profitable 
= assignments, and that the paper is going 

2 a to the dogs if he doesn’t get them. Hal- 

lett expressed to Tullamore, the long- 

\ wait man at the next desk, his pessimistic 

by opinion that the city was getting too 

quiet to live in if it couldn’t furnish 
enough news to go around. 

While they were discussing the 
question, Hallett was called by the 
city editor, and after a few moments’ 
conversation with him, returned wearing 
a curious expression. 

““Tve got the prize assignment of the 
year,’’ he said. 

Tullamore looked up, inquiringly. 

‘“’m to exhibit the City of New York 
‘‘¥OR A MOMENT THEY STOOD AND wATcHED to a juvenile Briton who has never seen it. 

THE SWIFT GROUPING OF THE CURIOUS.” —- FT e’g to come here to the office, and ’'m 

a aa i a to take him out and show him the City 

Hall and Madison Square Garden and a few other rare and exciting sights, 

and say: ‘This is New York. I hope you'll like it. If you don’t, we'll 

have it changed.’ The youngster’s just landed, and by the way, he’s the 
nephew of the Chief.’’ 

Tullamore whistled and expressed sympathy. 

‘It’s a five-dollar time charge and expenses, anyway,’’ said Hallett. 

That is how Mr. Walter Hallett, general reporter for the New Era, found 
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himself escorting Mr. Edward Kirke, late of Cambridge University, out into 
the rush and murmur of Park Row at the hour when all creation seem- 
ingly is struggling to gain either the Brooklyn Bridge or the Third Avenue 
Elevated Road, and exhibiting that carelessness of other people’s comfort 
characteristic of the human animal when driven by hunger. In the short 
descent of the stairs Hallett had taken an inventory of his companion and 
decided that he was a clean cut youth of prepossessing appearance. 

His naive query as to whether the Bowery was really dangerous, was the 
measure of his innocence as regards the metropolis. 

Once in Park Row, they pushed through the human current, jostled and 
jostling in turn, ran the gauntlet of the shrill newswomen and the persistent 
newsboys, and were presently in the stream of humanity which nightly sets 
up beyond the Bridge along what was formerly Chatham Street, immortalized 
for the American college man by the ditty of ‘‘Solomon Levi.’’ The side- 
walks were crowded with homeward bound laborers and factory girls, and 
lined with impossible 
looking restaurants, and 
with pawnbrokers’ sales 
shops, showing forth in 
their lighted windows 
the incongruous miscel- 
lany which finds its way 
through the channel of 
narrowed circumstances 
to the sign of the three 
gilt balls. A short walk 
brought them to a nar- 
row street, the side-walks 
of which were almost en- 
tirely overspread with 
shelters run out from 
little stores and hung 
with clothing of all sorts. 
No sooner had they 
turned into this street 
than they found them- 
selves confronted by an 
excited and unmistak- 
ably Jewish citizen who 
sought to lure them into 
a dubious-looking den 
with a siren song bear- 
ing the refrain of ‘‘Soch 
be-ewdiful clodings!”’ 
Thereupon figures like 


exaggerated spiders dart- BAXTER STREET—‘‘ SOCH BE-EWDIFUL CLODINGS !”” 


ed from holes in the Drawn by Charles Grunwaiad. 
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wall on all sides and swarmed about the visitors with specious offers of 
bargains. 

One block of Baxter Street was enough. Turning off into Park Street, 
where the sullen stillness was broken only by the clamor of a drunken 
fight in some adjacent dive, they passed between dingy houses until a turn 
into Mott Street brought them under swaying and magnificent signs 
bodying forth dragons and golden suns, and other strange devices, the 
symbols of a transplanted civilization. The fire-escapes, transfigured by huge 
lanterns and exotic shrubs into Oriental quaintness, interested Kirke, who 
found it hard to believe that he was in the midst of purely American archi- 
tecture in a branch where it holds an unadmirable pre-eminence, the tenement 
house, so disguised were the exteriors by banners, lanterns and strangely 
gorgeous placards. This was the edge of Chinatown, but it was not until 
they wheeled into Pell Street that they encountered John Chinaman in force. 
There the whole breadth of the street fluttered with the owing apparel of the 
Orientals, who were discussing something with an excitement unusual in that 
phlegmatic race. 

Kirke stopped to ask about a prevalent red sign with white lettering. 

‘Tf you asked a Chinaman,”’ said Hallett, ‘‘he’d tell you it meant that 
the Chinese Literary Soviety met there, or that there would be special services 
at the Joss house on Sunday, but it really means that there’s a fan-tan and 
general gambling joint inside.’’ 

‘*You got too much know-it,”’ said a quiet voice behind them. 

‘Hello, Wing,’ said Hallett, turning around to greet a small Chinaman, 
dressed neatly in American fashion. ‘‘'Thought you were in Sing Sing, or at 
least over on the Island.’’ 

‘*Suppose you make another think,’’ responded the Chinaman, without 
any tone of offense at the imputation. _‘‘ You and friend like to try the pipe? 
High chop place I take you to. Friend of mine. Very clean, nice place.’’ 

‘*He’s inviting us to hit the pipe,’’ said the reporter to Kirke. ‘‘ Opium, 
you know. (Guess not, Wing. Too much else to do.”’ 

The Chinaman nodded, and took Hallett aside to tell him something. 
When he returned to Kirke, Hallett was scribbling some notes on the back 
of an envelope. He explained : 

‘It seems there is to be a revolt in one of the gambling societies here. 
Some of the white girls of the quarter have put it up. They’re Irish, and 
you can’t keep ’em out of politics, as Wing says. I'll write something about 
it. Wing has some ax to grind, or he wouldn’t be telling me this.” 

Around the bent elbow of Doyers Street the two wanderers passed to a wide 
square so overshadowed by the juncture of two elevated lines, that to enter it 
was like coming into a low-ceilinged room. 

‘This is Chatham Square,” said Hallett. ‘It hasn’t nearly the reputa- 
tion of the Bowery, but it’s immeasurably more picturesque in every way 
except traditionally.” 

**T don’t see much in it, except a curious effect of streets emptying little 
streams of people into it from all sides,’’ remarked Kirke. 

“Jt doesn’t appeal to the eye at first ; but it’s really quite a place if you 
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“OUT INTO THE RUSH AND MURMUR OF PARK ROW.” 


Drawn by Charles Mente. 
watch it for a little. I’ll expound for your benefit after the fashion of the 
guide books concerning some of its hidden beauties. Yon noble pile rising 
to an apex of golden beer-sign is the salcon of the Hon. Mike Callahan, 
ex-Assemblyman, and one of the leading political lights of the district, who 
not only keeps votes on tap, but even exports them, it is said, in cases of 
necessity. Beyond Mike’s, where you sce that pre-Raphaclite board fence, a 
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retired sailor will remember the Maine in appropriate colors on an portion of 
you for the modest sum of half a dollar. The decorations on the fence are of 
his own tatooing. A few doors up from him is another variety of fence. If 
you should happen to become covertly possessed of another person’s watch or 
scarf pin and wished to realize quietly on it, the enterprising proprietor of the 
place would give you about one-fifth value, no questions asked. That laundry 
in the basement across the way used to purvey the best smoking opium in the 
city, and just around the corner from it you could buy knock-out drops at 
fifty cents a vial. Knock-out is what they drug drinks with for the purpose 
of robbery, and the men who do it are called peter-players. There used to 
be also three joints where the peter-players carried on their business, but the 
police ran them out of the locality. Up toward the Bowery where you see 
that red light, an ingenious artisan manufactures mermaids, sea-serpents, 
petrified men, and other freaks for the dime museum trade. In addition to 
these, there was a fancy jewelry shop, and counterfeiters’ headquarters facing 
on the square. There are doubtless other homes of equally worthy industry 
that I don’t think of at present, but if you'll take a look at the people you'll 
see what New York can turn out in the line of assorted nationalities and 
grades of humanity.”’ 

Kirke fixed his eyes on the shifting panorama that rolled across the line of 
vision. There were bearded and venerable Jews—reverenced men in the 
synagogues, many of them, doubtless—hurrying along with huge bundles of 
clothing in their arms, the finished work of the sweatshops which a complacent 
legal fiction supposes to be extinct. Sinug-faced Chinamen trotted in pairs, 
the sound of their conversation striking the ear in wooden and sing-song 
cadence. A crowd of newsboys and bootblacks, flush for the night, passed > 
up into the Bo.very, wrangling volubly, to spend an enchanted evening in 
the ‘‘ peanut gallery ’’ of some theatre. A little group of Irish workingmen 
plodded along, puffing worldly wisdom from their short pipes. Some Italians 
in gala array bore large wax candles to a church celebration. A pair of stolid 
Bohemians, their cigar factory work done, crossed over to Division street for a 
short cut to the far East Side. Two girls with flashy clothes and drawn faces 
turned into Doyer street cackling laughter at a drunkard who had fallen into 
the gutter. Whining professionally, a ragged disreputable approached the two 
spectators with a tale of hunger and homelessness. A woman whose pinched 
face and hollow eves told of bitter Jabor and privation hurried along carrying 
a baby in her arms. A sleck politician, bediamonded, silk-hatted, smiling 
and suave, stopped to invite a little group of mechanics to have a drink with 
him, and tured to flourish a bow to a crowd of bright-eyed Jewish girls, out 
perhaps on a shopping expedition, whose laughing voices caught his ear. 
A square-jawed, brutal-looking young fellow tramped past talking to a com- 
panion in the cant language of the prize ring. Several sailors, trailed by two 
Bowery sharks, rolled along with the free and easy swing of Jack ashore with 
money in his pocket. 

Division Street for a long block shines bright under the shadowing structure 

‘of the elevated road with the lights of Milliner’s Row, which provides head- 
gear to the belles of the East Side. The two excursionists were pounced upon 
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by the watchful 
Jewesses who 
patrol in front 
of the shops, 
and besought to 
purchase won- 
ders of millinery 
at prices to 
break the heart 
of the trade. In 
eloquence the 
fair ones outdid 
their brothers of 
Baxter Street; 
nor were they 
far behind in 
muscular per- 
suasion. Hallett 
rescued Kirke 
from the blan- 
dishments of two 
agile shop wom- 
en who had cor- 
nered him, and 
they escaped 
into AllenStreet, 
the street where 
the red lamps 
advertise vice— 
a street of dark- 
ness and _ filth 
and moral pes- 
tilence. 

Grand Street ‘‘you Gor TOO MUCH KNOW-IT,’ SAID A QUIET VOICE BEHIND THEM.” 
by ni g h t is a Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
slow but sparkling stream flowing between banks of show windows abloom 
with gay fabrics and the flowering bonnet. As they stepped within the wale 
of light the two wanderers found themselves pressed forward with the east- 
ward-bound current. Bits and snatches of the public talk reached their ears. 
Now it was two girls discussing the latest fashion in belts; now a group of 
trim and beflowered youths gossipping over the ball of the Essex Street Social 
Rangers ; now a party of voluble Jewish women scandalously alleging that 
she was going to marry a Christian; now a vehement political discussion 
among excited friends. At the doors of the great shops furious eddies forced 
the promenaders out into the roadway. Everyone seemed good-natured and 
bent on pleasure. Laughter and the fresh voices of girls rang in the air. It 
was like a street festival. 
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Turning to the right into Essex Street, they passed between swarming tene- 
ments, any one of which could have furnished a population for a considerable 
country town, until they found themselves blocked at a cross street by a con- 
geries of pushcarts. The air was full of clamor and weird, piercing smells. 
Hallett dragged his companion out into the middle of the street, and took up 
a strategic position between an old Jew who was selling bandanas and a young 
one who was trying to sell suspenders. On all sides were pushcarts full of fruit, 
clothing, cutlery, ribbons, candies, leather pocketbooks and ledgers, spectacles, 
masks, chickens, fish of many kinds, salads, vegetables, glass-cutters, pocket 
microscopes, mouth organs, chromos, combs and brushes, mirrors and pictures, 
and quantities of literature in the Hebrew-charactered jargon of the locality, 
which is a bastard mixture of German, Hebrew, and the Slav dialects, with 
an occasional word of English, chiefly slang. In the tessing light of torches 
the scene was that of a witches’ revel of trade—inconceivable, unreal, ready to 
vanish at the presto of a dissolving word into empty blackness. Kirke - 
struggled between interest in the scene and disrelish of the atmosphere. 

As they threaded a tortuous way through the choked asphalt pavement the 
reporter pointed out that the carts and stands doing the best business were 
those whose wares might be classed as 
luxuries, and that for such the prices 
were well up to the rates charged by the 
best uptown shops. After one block of 
struggle they turned back to Grand Street 
and were soon seated at a table in a big 
restaurant with walls that set forth 
castles, and ship- 
wrecks, and _ bat- 
tlefields with great 
breadth of treat- 
ment and reckless 
prodigality of 
paint. The steak, 
in the German 
style, was excel- 
lent, and the Rhine 
wine of so good a 
quality that Kirke 
expressed surprise. 

“Its a great 
place for the East 
Side politicians,” 
said Hallett, ‘‘and 
they like to live 
well. We’vespent 
all the time we can 
on the East Side. 
Now we'll take a 


‘*SOME ITALIANS IN 
GALA ARRAY,.”’ 
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look at the borderland. I warn 
you right here that you’ll be 
disappointed in the Bowery.”’ 

The great broad way that they 
turned into, with its parallel 
lines of elevated road just over- 
edging the sidewalk, was ablaze 
with lights. Concert hall, sa- 
loon, shop, and lodging 
house contributed each its 
radiance to the general 
glitter. Uptown from the 
corner where they stood 
the reporter pointed out 
to his companion 
a splotch of bril- 
liancy that out- 
shone the others, 
the sign of a resort 
infamous not so 
much from the 
suicides of disso- 
lute women at its 
drinking tables as from 
the fact that the victims 
were dissolute women 
and suicides before they 
were twenty years old. 
Three bold-eyed girls, 
escorted by a party of 
half-drunken sailors, 
passed, nhs. hoarsely ““SEVERAL SAILORS TRAILED BY 
the place as their destina- TWO BOWERY SHARKS.”’ 
tion. The sidewalks were \ Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
not crowded, for it was now nearly nine o'clock, and at that hour the Bowery 
theatres and museums are already full, and the dives which go under the 
name of music halls have not yet begun to pass their clients from one door to 
another ‘“‘along the line.’’?’ What population the Bowery showed was not of 
sinister appearance. Laboring men were many, and there were women of 
obvious respectability walking along. Hallett nodded to a detective from 
the Police Headquarters staff on the look-out for pickpockets, who observed 
that the Bowery was a ‘‘dead one.’’ Kirke said to Hallett that he wouldn’t 
have taken the street for a particularly tough place. 

“Neither would anybody who knows anything about it,’’ said the reporter. 
“Talk about giving a dog a bad name! Give astreet a bad name and people 
will sing songs about it all over the civilized world. A woman walking alone 
at night is safer from insult on the Bowery than on any Fifth Avenue block.’ 
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The clanging of a gong and the rattle of a fast driven vehicle interrupted 
him, and an ambulance whirled by them pulling up at the door of a fifteen- 
cent lodging house. For a moment they stood and watched the swift grouping 
of the curious, the carrying out of the patient by the ambulance surgeon 
aided by two policemen, his prompt ensconcement in the vehicle, and then 
the dispersal of the little crowd as the banging gong warned all wheeled 
creation that medical aid must have its clear road to the hospital. 

‘*Drunken hobo,’’ said a man from the crowd as he passed them. ‘Fell 
down-stairs and broke his leg. He'll live easy for a month.” 

Past pawn shop, lodging house and saloon they tramped, until the Bowery 
seemed to narrow and darken before them. By an almost circular route they 
had come back nearly to Chatham Square. They caught the strains of a 
Strauss waltz ending, as they entered a swinging door with ‘‘Atlantic Garden ’’- 
over it. Passing through a barroom they came to a huge interior furnished 
with hundreds of small circular tables, around which people were sitting 
before glasses of beer and other drinks, applauding an orchestra of women 
which was just leaving the stage. The people were mostly of Jewish type, evi- 
dently of the poorer classes, and largely in family parties. Frowsy peddlers 
circulated trying to sell unappetizing-looking sweetmeats and curiously 
coated breadstuffs, but the beer was of good quality, and as the two sat down 
at a table shared by a young couple, who held each other by the hand with 
candor, the solemn opening measures of the ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ overture filled 
the air, and imposed silence upon the crowd. 

‘‘T just wanted to show you,’’ remarked Hallett, ‘that the Bowery 
isn’t all sordid and degraded. They have their love of the beautiful down 
here, too. If we were out on a musical expedition we might do worse than 
stay here, but there's more New York outside.’’ 

A short walk and a turn brought them to the old-clo’ region of Bayard 
Street, through which they passed into a wide space of darkness and 
open air. 

‘‘Mulberry Bend Park,’”’ said Hallett. ‘‘They rooted out the worst 
Italian colony in New York to make it. A few of the old dives are left yet 
around the edges.”’ 

‘“‘Where now?’ asked Kirke, as Hallett started up Mulberry Street. 

“Police Headquarters. I want to turn out that Chinatown story.”’ 

Jabbering Italians, returned to town after their week’s work on the rail- 
roads in the suburban districts, to celebrate Saturday night on their week’s 
wages, filled the air with their lively and harsh accents. It was slow progress, 
for the way was crowded, but ten minutes of it brought them to their destina- 
tion. Police Headquarters loomed up ghastly white behind its green lamps. 
Hallett retired to the room maintained by his paper in an ex-tenement building 
across the strect, and there sat down to grind out his ‘‘story’’ for the next 
morning’s issue, first telephoning the night city editor that he had a half 
column of copy, while Kirke was turned over to the headquarters reporter to 
have explained to him the workings of the police nerve-centre of the city. 
The story being finished, Hallett led his charge across Houston Street to 
South Fifth Avenue, and thence up to West Third Street, following the turn 
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ESSEX STREET —‘‘ A WITCHES’ REVEL OF TRADE.”’ 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


of the elevated road. This street, dark with a cavernous dimness, enveloped 
them with the chill of dank, unclean air. Houses in many states of disrepair 
and disrepute lined the walks. No person stirred about in the street, but 
dark figures loitered at basement entrances, and turned to look at the two 
men as they passed. From open shutters little rays of light served to accen- 
tuate the outer darkness, and where these rays were was also a strange, strained 
sound of hissing. 

‘See here,’’ said Kirke, after a while, ‘‘this isn’t a cheerful locality. I 
think I should be timid if I were alone. What’s that infernal noise ?”’ 

Hallett stopped before one of the windows and whistled softly. The blind 
swung swiftly, disclosing a hideous travesty of feminine beauty, eked out 
with paint and false jewels. 
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“¢You have the type in London,”’ said the reporter, ‘‘only here our Eves 
have the voice of the original serpent. The fact is, this is one of the vilest 
streets in New York. Vice follows the darkness, you see.’’ 

“Tsn’t there any part of New York that’s respectable?’ demanded Kirke. 

‘Plenty of it,’? said the reporter in surprise. ‘‘What was the matter 
with Grand Street respectability? It’s a better brand than the Fifth Avenue 
variety. Got more temptation to resist. Anyway, the up-town respectable 
places you can see any time. I’m trying to show you a few places that 
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you might not otherwise hap- 
pen upon. Come and help me 
get hopelessly lost in the depths 
of the West Side.”’ 

They got themselves into the 
labyrinth of the ways that 
make old Greenwich village 
like a badly mixed spider web ; 
wandered past rows of an- 
cient wooden cottages, stand- 
ing far back from the street ; 
by buzzing factories and black, 
lofty tenements, through dead, silent lit- 
tle thoroughfares with occasional trees 
growing out from the sidewalks ; came 
suddenly upon a noble church rising 
solemnly above its surroundings of squalid 
Italian lodgings, and faced by a roaring 
freight office; and finally brought up at 
that central knot of the tangle where 
West Twelfth and West Fourth streets, 
which ought to run sweetly parallel, turn 
savagely upon each other and intersect 
at right angles. After that they caught 
an Eighth Avenue car which came sliding 
into sight opportunely and went uptown 
‘‘where there are people and lights,’’ as ri 
Hallett said. For the lights they hadn't “a 
long to wait. There are few streets brighter “ W#© STOOD ABOUT ON THE CORNERS AND 

: . . . CONVERSED WITH AN APPEARANCE 
by night than Kighth avenue, which is the OF INTENSE SOLEMNITY.”? 
great shopping district for the West Side. Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 

The ‘‘New Bowery,” as it is not very happily nicknamed, was full of 
family parties, not promenading pleasurably as in Grand Street, but following 
the important business of shopping with a stern severity. At Thirty-third 
Street they jumped off and bent their steps eastward. Between Seventh and 
Sixth Avenues vice hissed at them again from the windows of rickety hovels 
occupied by blacks and whites alternately. Half a block away was Broadway, 
a block further Fifth Avenue. New York is a city of sharp and huddled con- 
trasts, and in its ever shifting tides of population the slums touch elbows 
with fashion on more than one corner. Above and ahead of them the way- 
farers saw a diffused radiance. As they emerged from the street into the 
open space where Sixth Avenue and Broadway come together, Kirke blinked 
a little in the glare of the most brilliant night scene of the city. Clusters 
and constellations of electric radiance glowed in succession as far as the eye 
could see. 

There was a constant stream of people passing along Broadway, and Kirke 
remarked upon what he termed the ‘‘stag party ’’ aspect of the thoroughfare ; 
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also upon the numbers of clean-shaven, big, faultlessly clad men who stood 
about on the corners and conversed with an appearance of intense solemnity. 
These, Hallett told him, were the sporting men of the region ; backers of 
prize-fighters, owners of race horses and the like. As for the preponderance 
of the male element in the Broadway current, that would be changed when 
the theatres were out. The reporter led his companion away from the gay, 
scene to show him what he termed ‘‘a rare and unique collection of human- 
kind,’’ and presently they were in a vast hotel corridor lined on either side 
with chairs in which sat men and women, very highly dressed and presenting 
a general aspect of purposelessness quite pitiful to see. They spoke little. 
They just sat there, patient and inert; a little saddened, perhaps a little 
soured by the struggle for enjoyment. One could readily see that they had 
been sitting for a long time; would probably continue to sit there for a longer 
time ; why, it would be difficult to guess. Young men in evening dress and 
long overcoats paraded in the broad space before the desk chatting languidly 
with each other. These wore an air of bored expectancy born of the all too 
seldom realized hope that presently somebody would come along and buy 
them a drink. Kirke took in the details of the scene with a growing expres- 
sion of puzzlement. 

‘‘Tt’s very smart, I suppose,’’ he said doubtfully. ‘‘ I suppose the people 
in the chairs are your New York society ?”’ 

‘“Tf you supposed out loud most of them would fall in a fit of joy. They’ve 
come all the way from Oshkosh and further and are spending good money in 
the hope that somebody will think that. Curious, isn’t it? This is the best 
hotel in the world, and it makes pretty nearly the most dismal human exhibit 
outside of the Bowery lodging houses.’’ 

Kirke didn’t find the exhibit exhilarating for long. ‘‘ Not half so much 
fun as Grand Street,’’ he said, so they returned to Broadway and at midnight 
were seated in a fantastically ornate restaurant finishing their cigarettes after 
supper. The tables were crowded with brilliantly dressed women who wore 
large quantities of jewels and seemed to consider it beneath their dignity to 
drink anything less than champagne. Hallett pointed out a famous comic 
opera singer ; a young actor who was dining quietly with a friend ; a western 
senator who by persistent spending had won the doubtful reputation among 
the frail ones of the Tenderloin of being the ‘‘good thing of the season’’; a 
group of local politicians, a theatrical manager with the leading lady of his 
company, and the son of a much denounced millionaire doing his best to 
relieve his father of the reproach of much riches. There was a general air of 
festivity painfully achieved that struck Kirke. 

“Ts this your demi-monde?” he asked. 

Hallett nodded. ‘‘So far as we have such a thing, it is.”’ 

‘‘Well, it’s getting late,”’ said Kirke, rising. 

‘Oh, we haven’t half seen things yet,’’ vbjected the reporter. ‘‘And any- 
way, I’ve got one more exhibit that you must see. We'll jump into a cab 
and be there in a shake.”’ 

They drove down from the brightness of Broadway to its darkness and 
stopped at the corner of Tenth Strect. What looked like a huge serpent 
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stretched along the sidewalk. It proved to be made up of men; men with 
the bent head and the huddled shoulders of misery. There were perhaps two 
hundred in the line. standing in a constantly lengthening single file. Some of 
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the members jogged up and down to keep warm. Others sat on the cold stone 
pavement. Near the rear a man with a shattering cough broke the silence of 
his companions. The head of the line was around in Tenth Strect east of 
Broadway, and there was a break across the walk to leave a clear passage. 
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Hallett jumped from the cab on the opposite side of Broadway and motioned 
to his companion to alight. 

‘‘The Misery Club,’’ he said, pointing to the line. ‘‘ They’ve been in ses- 
sion a couple of hours, and they’ll be there till half-past one. And what do 
you suppose the reward is? A chunk of dry bread.” 

‘Good heavens !’’ said the other, and started across the street, hand in 
pocket, but the reporter stopped him. 

‘*No use in that. You'll only have unpleasant dreams. I’ve stood in line 
and heard stories to make a man disbelieve in God’s justice, let alone mercy. 
I don’t mind a beggar, but those chaps are past that. No man stands in 
that line unless he’s reached the depths. It may seem like a mockery to you 
to give those fellows nothing but a crust of bread, but it’s really one of the 
most effectual private charities in town. It’s the baker there that gives it.’’ 

Kirke stood irresolute. Just then a belated carriage drove up Broadway, 
and from its open windows came the sound of women’s laughter and the 
warm fragrance of roses. One of the waiting men threw up his hand and 
cursed. 

‘‘That’s anarchy in the making,”’ said Hallett with a short laugh. 

But Kirke was already half way across the street. He seized the man who 
had spoken, drew him out of the line, and pressed a bill into his hand ; then 
caught the arm of the sufferer from the cough. 

“You tivo,’ he said hurriedly, ‘‘go and get a meal, a syuare meal. And 
get three or four more to go with you.”? He picked out half a dozen men at 
random. ‘‘ Never mind thanking me. Where do you sleep? Where did you 
sleep last night ?”’ 

“Under a dock,’’ barked the coughing man, torn with a spasm. 

“Here, get lodgings with that.’ He thrust another bill on the man. 
“Tet go of me, Hallett ; it’s my own money.” 

The rest of the line looked on stolidly, without envy or excitement, while 
their luckier companions shuffled away. The reporter got his charge back to 
the cab. 

“You've had enough of New York for one dose,’’ said he as they shook 
hands. ‘I’m for downtown. Good night.’’ 

Tullamore, the long wait man, was writing an Italian murder—murderer 
escaped as usual in Italian cases—from the telephone when Hallett came in. 
He looked up to inquire : 

‘How do vou like chaperoning? Good Swedish wedding riot came in 
just after veu left. Groom got full and lighted his cigar with the certificate, 
and the bride’s family didn’t do a thing but qualify him for Bellevue. It 
was worth an easy three-quarters to vou if you'd been here.’” 

“Tye made a pretty good night, myself, thank yvou,’’ said Hallett. 

“ Must have picked the pockets of the Chief’s nephew, then.’’ 

“All legitimate charges, on the contrary. Five dollars time for the excur- 
sion; picked up a half-column yarn in Chinatown—four dollars more ; and 
got a pointer for another special that T can work for ten more. Nineteen 
dollars, and a good dinner and supper at the paper’s expense, isn’t so much 
worse than a Swede wedding. Besides, ve seen New York.’’ 


THE GREATEST PASSION IN HISTORY. 
JUANA LA LOCA. 


By BLANCHE ZACHARIE BARALT. 


HIS love-mad queen is a most curious psychological study and a poetic 

figure of incomparable tragic grandeur. What a pity that Shakespeare 

did not apply his genius to this capital subject, instead of singing the 

woes of her far less interesting sister, Katherine of Aragon! Although Juana 

has inspired many poets, he alone could have done full justice to such a 
theme. 

We see embodied in this frail creature, a towering passion whose titanic 
strength rent asunder her reason. She was the victim of a love so great that 
the abnormal development of the affectional faculty disturbed the equilibrium 
of the others. Her love is like a Niagara of the heart, which awes one by its 
inagnitude. It is in the world of emotion a counterpart to the Pharaonic 
pyramids in the material world. It cannot be discussed ; one can but ob- 
serve, feel and wonder. 

This daughter of Fernando and Isabel was born amidst the splendor of 
what was at the time the greatest court in Christendom. Her Catholic Ma- 
jesty bestowed on her children much care and luxury ; she was above all 
attentive that their minds should be adorned with every accomplishment. 
The princesses were, therefore, instructed in sewing, embroidery, painting 
and music. Juana was, moreover, versed in science and spoke fluently sev- 
eral languages, being especially proficient in Latin. Her preceptor was Juan 
Luis Vives, the prince of Spanish philosophers; but, in one respect, his 
teachings were fatal to Juana. In a work on the Christian woman he advo- 
cates idolatry of the husband, and almost substitutes this for the worship 
of the Divinity. 

From her earliest years the Infanta showed, as is usual in highly sensitive 
natures, a passionate love for music, and even to her last days, when her life 
had become so austere, she retained the singers of her chapel. 

Fernando of Aragon, with his calculating nature and practical foresight, 
sought every means to form brilliant alliances for his children, and, after some 
difficulties, succeeded in effecting the betrothal of his second daughter, Juana, 
to Philip, Archduke of Flanders, son of the Emperor Maximilian of Germany. 

Shortly afterwards the Princess embarked at Laredo, to join her affianced 
husband. In August, 1496, a fleet, consisting of one hundred and thirty 
vessels, large and small, manned by fifteen thousand sailors, was organized 
to escort her. ‘‘A more gallant and beautiful armada,”’ says Prescott, ‘never 
before left the shores of Spain.’’ Nothing was wanting: bishops, chaplains, 
chamberlains, cup-bearers—in fine, the complete household of a palace, in- 
cluding ladies-in-waiting and maids-of-honor. Two caravels were laden with 
the bride’s trousseau, which comprised the richest fabrics and laces in the 
kingdom. Queen Isabel accompanied her daughter to Laredo, spent two 
nights with her on shipboard, and departed bathed in tears. 
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Juana was sixteen, she sailed forth towards the unkmown, her young and 
ardent heart swelling with delightful fear. The teachings of Vives had im- 
bued her with the idea that it was necessary to ‘‘adore him who should lead 
her to the altar,’? and, with implicit obedience, she proposed to fulfill his 
admonitions to the letter. 

A tempest arose in the Bay of Biscay, and the sumptuous trousseau was 
swallowed by the sea. The fleet, in a wretched condition, reached at length 
the shores of Flanders. But the bridegroom was absent ; he was hunting in 
Tyrol with his father, and seemed quite indifferent to his fiancée’s coming. 

The meeting took place a few weeks later at Lille, where the marriage was 
solemnized. From the first moment Juana beheld Philip she became deeply 
enamored. What duty had begun, nature finished, as he was a youth of 
great physical attractiveness. 

A writer of the time thus describes the Archduke: ‘‘ Philip was above mid- 
dle height. He had a fair, florid complexion; regular features; long, flowing 
locks, and a well-made, symmetrical figure.’? Indeed, he was so distin- 
guished for comeliness that he is designated on the roll of Spanish kings as 
Philip the Handsome. But his moral qualities were by no means as com- 
mendable, although he was frank and gay; but impetuous of temper, aban- 
doning himself to the impulse of the moment, whether for good or evil; fond 
of pleasure and cold of heart. 

Soon after her marriage, Juana became heedless to everything save the 
magic of her husband’s presence. The large retinue of Spaniards who had 
accompanied her to Flanders were left to suffer from hunger and shiver with 
cold in the northern climate, as she in nowise busied herself about them. 
Her royal parents, having received no tidings since her departure, were 
obliged to despatch a special messenger over the Pyrenees. 

Meanwhile the Archduke held his wife in subjection, failing to give her a 
single ducat of the large sum stipulated in the marriage contract. Her do- 
mestic and political obliteration had begun ; she was a zero even in her own 
household. All this was nothing to Juana. She was happy, or at least con- 
sidered herself so, as she loved and was beloved by Philip. 

The death of her brother, Prince John, and of her nephew, the little Don 
Miguel, left Juana heir apparent to the throne of Castile and Aragon. Fer- 
nando and Isabel, after many urgent appeals, persuaded her to visit Spain 
with her husband, and receive her people’s homage as Princess of Asturias. * 

But Philip was ill at ease amidst the stiff etiquette of the Spanish court. 
His merry disposition was under restraint, and he fretted to get back to his 
native land. Juana begged him on her knees, with tears in her eyes, to 
remain with her, but her entreaties were of no avail. He left for the North 
with his gay followers, passing through Paris, where he was magnificently 
entertained by the French king, Louis XTI. 

His departure almost broke Juana’s heart. She was overwhelmed by sad- 
ness and fell a prey to deep melancholy. Her parents tried in vain to amuse 
her with tournaments and fétes, but all to no effect. The court physician 


* The title of the heir to the Spanish throne : equivalent to that of Prince of Wales, 
in England. 
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thus depicts her condition: ‘‘The health of the Lady Princess is such that 
not only to those who love her, but to any stranger, the sight of her gives 
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much pity; because she sleeps badly, eats little, is very sad and quite thin. 
At times she will not talk.’’ 


Alas, medical skill is powerless to heal a wounded heart ! 
11 
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The time arrived when the anguish of separation was more than she could 
bear. She determined to leave everything and rejoin her husband. Here we 
have the first manifestation of the madness which darkened ‘her life. She 
left the palace at night to go—she knew not where—in search of Philip. And 
when the draw-bridges were raised to prevent her escape, and she was obliged 
to return, she remained plunged in dejection at her castle gates, indifferent to 
the cold, and heedless of the voice of her advisers. 

When spring came she was allowed to set sail for Flanders. How her 
heart beat within her when she sighted the promised land! What ineffable 
happiness did she anticipate in that first embrace, in meeting him from whom 
she would never part again! Her joy, alas! was to be but fleeting, for she 
soon perceived Philip’s change of manner towards her. Investigation proved 
that he was faithless to her. Juana’s violent temperament and the Arch- 
duke’s inconstancy gave rise to the most scandalous scenes. The Princess 
personally assaulted her rival in the palace, and caused the golden locks 
which had captured the royal fancy in their meshes to be shorn from her 
head. Imagine what anguish tormented this poor soul crazed by jealousy ! 
Think of the stately daughter of Isabel the Catholic wrestling with a courte- 
san! But this was not the worst. Juana, thinking she had acted in justice, 
counted upon the repentance of her consort. Instead of a penitent she found 
a judge. He was incensed at her conduct, and treated her harshly ; some 
historians even assert that he struck her. As the Archduchess was extremely 
sensitive, she so suffered from this usage that she became seriously ill, and it 
was feared she would lose her reason. But her love was so great that when 
she had regained her lucidity of thought she endeavored to justify the culprit. 
The social conscience of the period, moreover, made light of his offenses. 
Besides, had not the master Vives given her the precept ‘‘That a good wife 
should suffer and bear with patience her husband’s infidelity ’’ ? 

Queen Isabel died in 1504, and the crown of Castile descended upon the 
brows of the Flemish Archduchess. Rumors of the unhappy Princess’s men- 
tal condition were rife, and her father, of Aragon, fearful to confide the reins 
of government to the hands of an unbalanced queen and frivolous king, tried 
to usurp the throne which was by right his daughter’s. Although kept in 
absolute ignorance of the state of affairs, murmurs of her questioned sanity 
reached her ears. 

Sr. Rodriguez Villa, in a recent work on Juana of Castile, publishes a here- 
tofore unknown letter, written by the queen’s own hand, and addressed to 
the Flemish ambassador to Spain, in which she utters these touching words : 
‘“ But since they judge me as lacking in wit, I must be wary of my actions. 
. . . Tf in anything I have acted rashly, and failed to keep the state becom- 
ing to my dignity, it is notorious that there has been no other cause but jeal- 
ousy ; and this passion is not found in me alone, but the Queen, my mother, 
—to whom God give glory !—who was so excellent and select a person in this 
world, was likewise jealous ; but time healed Her Majesty as, please God, it 
will me.’’ This trait is deeply moving and pathetic. 

Philip’s ambition was flattered by the prospect of wearing a kingly crown ; 
and, in spite of his dislike for Spain, he set out at once to take possession of 
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his new domains. Owing to the strained relations with France, it was not 
deemed advisable to pass through that country, so Philip and Juana sect sail 
in midwinter for the Spanish peninsula, leaving behind them their three chil- 
dren, the Princesses Leonor and Isabel and the Prince Charles, who was to be 
later the mighty Emperor Charles V. 

Having passed the coast of Brittany, a great storm burst over the ocean, scat- 
tering the Heet and engulfing some of the minor vessels in the waves. To add 
to the distress, a fire broke out on board the Archduke’s ship. Confusion 
and panic reigned on all sides; but Juana remained calm and courageous, 
comforting her followers. While Philip buckled on a leather life-preserver 
filled with air, his brave wife reminded him that no king had ever perished 
by drowning. Seeing, however, that the danger was becoming more immi- 
nent, she repaired to her cabin, donned her robes of state, covered herself 
with pearls and precious stones, and, clinging to her husband, declared that 
she would bind herself to his body, to die, as she had lived, with him! 

But the tempest ceased and the waves were calmed. After many trials the 
new sovereigns reached Spanish soil and were enthusiastically received by 
their subjects. Philip took the sceptre in his own hands and Juana was for- 
gotten. She had no will but his, and abandoned her rights most willingly to 
him. He continued to be a most unnatural husband ; using such cruelty 
‘‘that the wife of a peasant would have considered herself most unfortunate 
had she been treated in like manner.’’ Well may we say that love is blind, 
for ‘‘Juana was never unhappy being near Philip,’’ says the old chronicle. 

This happiness was not to last much longer. The treacherous climate of 
Spain, which had played such havoc among the Flemings, made no excep- 
tion in favor of the King. Philip, being of a sanguine and vigorous consti- 
tution, was very fond of manly sports. After a spirited game of ball, in 
which he became overheated, he remained in a cold place without sufficient 
covering. Paying no attention to the first symptoms of disease, he went to 
the chase the following day, already a prey to a high fever. Pulmonary con- 
gestion set in, and in six days he breathed his last. 

Doctor de la Parra thus describes the death-bed of the handsome King : 
‘During the five hours I was in attendance I saw the Queen, my lady, con- 
stantly there, giving orders, nursing, and speaking to the King and to us; 
and treating the King with a sweetness, tact, gentleness and grace, that I have 
never seen equalled by any woman of whatsoever condition.” 

Philip’s body was embalmed with the greatest care, clothed in splendid 
brocades, velvets and ermine; on his breast glistened a cross of jewels and 
his feet were encased in embroidered Flemish buskins. Juana stood by, gaz- 
ing in ecstasy on the form of the best loved man in history. 

In the first moments of her widowhood she displayed much calmness and 
wisdom. Alas, the calm of the sea before the storm! Juana, arousing at 
last from her stupor, threw herself on the corpse, covering it with passionate 
kisses, and would have remained there forever, had she not been removed by 
sheer force. 

Until now Juana does no more than is natural for any loving wife who loses 
the cherished partner of her life, But other widows are consoled or, at least, 
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time tempers their grief. This healing quality of time is one of God’s great- 
est mercies. For poor Juana time rolled on in vain; she remained until her 
last day plunged in a despair which, fifty years later, was as fresh and intense 
as on the first day of her bereavement. 

Fernando had the body removed to the convent of Miraflores, but the Queen 
could not suffer it away from her. She followed thither the bier, and tearing 
away wood, lead and cloth, took off the velvet shoes and silken hose, and 
pressed her feverish lips to Philip’s lifeless feet. 

It was decided that the remains should be taken from Burgos to Granada, 
and Juana could not but accompany it. According to the medieval Spanish 
custom, ‘‘ Widows should not be seen,’’ so the solemn procession travelled 
by night, resting during the day in some hospitable monastery. Thus was 
fulfilled the prophecy of a Celtic witch, who told Philip ‘‘that he would 
travel in Spain over more roads, and for a longer time, dead than alive.’’ 

While the Queen was intent only on the tragic broodings of her soul, the 
grandees of the kingdom formed projects for another marriage. Some argued 
that her grief would yield to a new wooing. But the well laid plans of Fer- 
nando and his counsellors were crushed against the rock of Juana’s will. 

Pradilla, in his wonderful painting, has sought to express the awful poetry of 
this love-frenzied queen, travelling with the dead through the sterile plains of 
Castile. The legend goes that Juana was even jealous about the corpse ; and 
once, when the only convent near was a nunnery, the whole cortege had to 
spend the night in the open, as the Queen refused to place the body ina 
house where there were women. 

After many months, a final resting-place was selected at Tordesillas. There 
the unhappy Queen spent forty-seven years, giving up her whole life to lamen- 
tation. The world was completely dead to her, and neither Fernando nor her 
son could awaken her interest in the State. The years sped by without a 
change in this existence, apparently so monotonous, but so rich in emotions, 
so agitated and feverish within. The gigantic strides of the Renaissance, the 
death of her father, the arrival in Spain of her son—Charles V., the most 
powerful prince in Christendom—disturbed in no wise the life of this woman 
with but one fixed idea. 

One day her children, Leonor and Charles, having come from Flanders, were 
brought before her. She received them sweetly, but without enthusiasm, and 
when they opened their arms to her she asked: ‘‘Are ye really -my 
children ?”’ 

Juana clung, however, to one of her daughters. This was her youngest 
child, the Infanta Catalina, born after Philip’s death. Did she love this little 
one as a mother should? No. She held her constantly near, simply because 
the young Princess was the living image of her father. 

An eminent Spanish writer, Sefiora Emilia Pardo Bazan, to whom I am 
indebted for valuable data, has called Juana ‘‘the Don Quixote of conjugal 
affection.’ Like him, she recovered her reason just before death ; lamenting 
the years spent away from God. 

But her repentance was complete, and the Cross received the last kiss of 
those ardent lips. 


THE BATH COMEDY.* 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
(AUTHORS OF “ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” “ APRIL BLOOM,” ETC.) 


= - SCENE XX. 


sia! HE side-rays of the chaise-lamps played on the widow’s soft, 
TE saucy face, threw beguiling shadows under her eyes, and fleet- 
ing dimples round those lips that seemed perpetually to invite 

. kisses. 

Cosily nestling in the corner of the carriage, her head in its 
black silk hood tilted back against the cushions, in the flicker- 
ing uncertain gleam, there was something almost babyish in her 
whole appearance ; something babyish, too, in her attitude of 
perfect confidence and enjoyment. 

Denis O’ Hara, with one arm extended above her head, his 
hand resting open on the panel, the other hand still clasping 
the handle of the door, gazed upon the woman who had placed 
herself so completely in his power, and felt smitten to the heart 
of him with a tenderness that was well-nigh pain. Hitherto 

his glib tongue had never faltered with a woman without his lips being ready 
to fill the pause with a suitable caress. But not so to-day. 

‘‘What’s come to me at all?’’ said he to himself, as, frightened by the 
very strength of his own passion, he could find no word at once ardent and 
respectful enough in which to speak it. And, indeed, ‘‘What had come to 
him?’’ was what Mistress Kitty was thinking about the same time. ‘‘ And 
what may his arm be doing over my head ?’’ she wondered. 

‘* How beautiful you are!’’ babbled the Irishman at last. 

Mistress Bellairs suddenly sat up with an angry start. It was as if she had 
been stung. 

‘* Heavens !’’ cried she, thrusting her little forefingers into her ears. ‘‘ Mr. 
O’ Hara, if you say that again I shall jump out of the chay.”’ 

Her eyes flashed ; she looked capable of fulfilling her threat upon the spot. 

‘*Me darling heart,’’ said he, and had perforce to lay his hands upon her 
to keep her still. ‘‘Sure, what else can I say to you, with my eyes upon 
your angel face?’’ 

Apparently the lady’s ears were not so completely stopped but that such 
words could penetrate. 

‘Tis monstrous,’’ said she in hot indignation, ‘‘that I should go to all 
this trouble to escape from the bleating of that everlasting refrain, and have 
it buzzed at me’’—she waxed incoherent under the sense of her injuries— 
‘thus at the verv outset !”’ 

**My dear love,’’ said he, humbly, capturing the angry, gesticulating hand, 
‘sure me heart’s so full that it’s just choking me.”’ 

She felt him tremble beside her as he spoke. 
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Now, the trembling lover was not of those that entered into Mistress Kitty’s 
scheme of existence. She had, perhaps, reckoned, when planning her esca- 
pade, upon being made to tremble a little herself. She had certainly reckoned 
upon a journey this evening that should be among the most memorable in the 
annals of her impressions. O’Hara bashful! O’Hara tongue-tied! O’ Hara 
with cold fingers that hardly dared to touch hers! O’Hara, the gay rattler, 
with constrained lips ! 

This was an O’Hara whose existence she had never dreamed of, and for 
whose acquaintance, to say the truth, she had small relish. 

‘*What has come to you!” she cried aloud, with another burst of petu- 
lance. 

‘‘Faith,’’ said he, ‘‘and I hardly know myself, Kitty darling. Oh, Kitty,” 
said he, ‘‘’tis vastly well to laugh at love, and play at love; but when love 
comes in earnest it takes a man, as it were, by the throat, and it’s no joke then.” 

‘*So I see,’”’ said she, with some dryness. 

O’ Hara clenched his hand and drew a labored breath. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Straining, slipping now and again, breaking into spurts of trot, to fall into 
enforced walking pace once more, the gallant team had dragged the chaise to 
the summit of the great rise at a speed quite unprecedented, yet compara- 
tively slow. 

Now the way lay down-hill. The coachman waved his whip. ° Bounding 
along the fair road the wheels hummed ; the night-wind fanned them through 
the half-opened window, set Mistress Kitty’s laces flapping on her bosom, 
and a stray curl of: Mr. O’ Hara’s dancing on his pale forehead. 

The exhilaration of the rapid flight, the crack of the whip, the mad rhythm 
of the hoofs, the witchery of the night hour, the risks of the situation, the very 
madness of the whole enterprise, all combined to set the widow’s gay blood 
delightfully astir, mounting to her light brain like sparkling wine. 

What! were all the accessories of the play to be so perfect, and was the 
chief character to prove such a lamentable failure in his part? What! was 
she, Kitty. Bellairs, to be carried off by the most notorious rake in Bath, only 
‘to find him as awkward, as dumb, as embarrassed with the incomparable 
situation as the veriest greenhorn? ‘‘It shall not, and it cannot be,’’ said 
she to herself. And thereupon she changed her tactics. 

‘‘Why,”’ said she aloud, with the cooing note of her most melting mood, 
‘*T protest one would think, sir, that you were afraid of me.”’ 

‘* Aye, Kitty,’’ said he, simply, ‘‘and so I am.”’ 

‘*Oh, fie !’’ she laughed. ‘‘ And how have I alarmed you? Think of me,’’ 
said she, and leaned her face towards him with a smile of archest wit, ‘not 
as a stranger, but as a sisther, as a dear, dear cousin.”’ 

His eye flamed back at her. Her merry mood was as incongruous to his 
sudden, storm-serious growth of passion as the gay lilt of a tambourine might 
be to a solemn chant. 

‘“‘T think of you,’’ he said, and there was a deep thrill in his voice, ‘‘as my 
wife that is to be.’”’ 

And so saying he fell upon his knees in the narrow space, and tenderly 
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kissed a fold of her lace, as one, from the knowledge of his own fire, afraid of 
a nearer touch. 

The word ‘‘wife’’? had never a pleasing sound in the lovely widow’s ears. 
From neither the past nor the future did it evoke for her an attractive picture. 

Coming from those lips, by which it was the very last name she wished to 
hear herself called, it aroused in her as pretty a fit of fury as ever she had 
indulged in. 

“*Now, indeed, is the murder out!’’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, you men are all 
alike. As lovers—all fire, capsicums, Indian suns! Bottles of Sillery always 
bursting! Torrents not to be stemmed... . But, lo! you let the lover 
once fancy himself the husband, let the vision of the coveted mistress but 
merge into the prospect of the secured wife . . . Merciful heavens, what a 
change! For fire we have ice; for the red, biting capsicum, the green, cool 
cucumber ; for joyous, foaming Sillery, the smallest ale; small ale—nay 
toast and water !”’ cried Mistress Kitty, lashing herself to finer frenzy. ‘‘ And 
if the mere sense of your security thus transforms the lover in you, what a 
pleasing prospect, indeed, lies before the wedded wife! No, thank you, sir,’”’ 
said the lady, and 
pushed the petrified 
O’ Hara with an angry 
foot, ‘‘ I have had one 
wintry, toast-and-wa- 
ter husband, and that > 
shall be enough for 1 
my lifetime. Thank 
God, it is not too late 
yet!’ shefumed. ‘I 
am not yet, sir, Mis- 
tress O’ Hara.”’ 

And in the very 
midst of her indig- 
nation: ‘‘ This will,’’ 
she thought, ‘sim- 
plify the parting at 
Devizes.”” But no 
whit was her wrath 
thereby abated, that 
the fool should have 
spoiled her pretty 
ride. 

For a moment after 
the angry music of 
her voice had ceased 
to ring there was a 
breathless silence, 


“ 
IS THAT THE HEART OF A 
broken only by the CUCUMBER ?” 


straining progress of Drawn by H. M, Eaton, 
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horses and chaise up the sides of another hill. Then O’ Hara broke forth into a 
sort of roar of wounded tenderness, passion, and ire. Flinging himself back 
upon his seat, he seized her wrist in a grip, fierce, yet still gentle under its 
fierceness. 

‘How dare ye !’’ cried the man, ‘‘ how dare ye doubt my love! Sure, the 
flames of hell are cold compared to me this minute. May my tongue wither 
in my mouth, may it be cut out of my jaws and never speak a word of sense 
again, may I be struck dead at your feet, Kitty, for the rest of my life, if it’s 
not gospel truth! Listen to my heart !”’ he cried, with yet greater vehemence, 
pressing her captive hand against his breast, ‘‘isn’t it Kitty, Kitty, Kitly, . 
that it’s saying? Sure, it’s nothing but a bell, and your name is the clapper 
init! . . . And you to be railing at me because it’s so much I have to say 
that never a word can I bring out! Oh,’’ pursued Mr. O’ Hara, waxing 
louder and more voluble still, ‘‘sure, what could I say, with my heart in my 
mouth stopping the way? Look at it, you cruel woman! isn’t it all yours, 
and aren’t you sticking pins into it for sheer devilment this minute? God 
forgive me, that I should say such a thing of an angel! Look at it, now, 


Kitty! Is that the heart of a cucumber? . . . If you had said a love-apple 
itself. . . . Och, indeed, it’s the real cucumber I am, and it’s toast and water 
that’s running through my veins like fire! . . . Laugh, madam, laugh, it’s 


a grand joke entirely! Make a pin-cushion of the cucumber! See, now, is 
that small ale that bursts from the wounds? Upon my soul,’’ he cried, 
arrived at the height of his tempest, ‘‘I have a mind to show you the 
color of it!” 

He reached violently toward the back seat for his sword as he spoke, and 
Mistress Bellairs, suddenly arrested in her delighted paroxysm, was sufficiently 
convinced of the strength of his feelings to stop him with clinging hands and 
clamoring little notes of terror. 

‘¢Q’ Hara ! madman !—for God’s sake, Denis !’’ 

“Ah! cried he. ‘‘It’s not hot enough I was for ye. It’s the cold 
hushand you're afraid of. Ah, Kitty, you’ve stirred the sleeping dog, you 
mustn’t complain now if you can’t put out the fire.” 

So saying, he turned and clasped her in an embrace that left her scarcely 
breath to scream, had she so wished, and had indeed the kisses which 
he rained upon her lips allowed her space in which to place a protest. 

Her light soul, her easy shallow nature, was carried as it were off its fect 
in the whirlwind of a passion the mere existence of which, with all her 
experience, she had never even guessed. To say the truth, so much as she 
had deemed him vastly too cold, so now she found him vastly too hot. She 
was a woman of niceties, an epicure in life and love, and nothing met with 
her favor but the delicate happy mean. This was a revelation with a 
warning. 

‘Mr. O’Hara,’’ she gasped, at length released, fluttering like a ruffled 
dove, all in anger and fear, ‘‘such treatment! For a gentleman sir, you 
strangely forget yourself.’”’ She laid her hand on the window strap. ‘‘ Not 
a word sir, or I will instantly give the order to turn back.’’ 

‘Oh,’ cried the unhappy lover, and tore at his hair with desperate fingers, 
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filling the ambient air 
with flakes of powder 
which shone silvery in 
the moonlight. ‘‘You 
drove me to it. Ah, 
don’t be frightened of 
me, my darling; that 
hurts me the worst of all. 
[I’m quiet now, Kitty.’’ 

His laboring breath 
hissed between his words, 
and his satin coat creaked 
under each quivering 
muscle. 

“Tm as quiet as a 
lamb,’’ said he; ‘‘surea 
baby might put its head 
in my jaws—the devil’s 
gone out of me, Kitty.” 

‘‘[’m glad to hear it, 
sir,’’ said she, unappeased. 
She sat, swelling with ruffled 
plumes, looking out of the 
window, and biting her lips. 

** A moon, too,’’ she thought, 
and the tears almost started to her 
eyes, for the vexation of the wasted 
opportunity and the complete fail- 
ure of a scene so excellently staged. 
“How wise, oh, how wise I was, “‘ ARK ! HARK !’ CRIED SIR JASPER, ‘D'YE HEAR?” 
to have secured my exit at Devizes!’ Dea IY Fe Eom 

‘*T frightened her,’’ thought O’Hara; and in the manly heart of him 
he lamented his innate masculine brutality and formed the most delicate 
chivalrous plans for the right cherishing in the future of the dear lady who 
had confided herself to him. 


SCENE XXI. 

In the white moonlight Sir Jasper Standish paced up and down the cobble- 
stoned yard with as monotonous a restlessness as if he had been hired this 
night to act the living sign at the Bear Inn, Devizes. 

Each time he passed the low open window of the inn parlor, in which sat 
Mr. Stafford by the dim yellow light of three long-tongued tallow candles, the 
baronet would pause a moment to exchange from without a few dismal words 
with his friend. The latter, puffing at a long clay pipe, endeavored in the 
intervals to while away the heavy minutes in the perusal of some tome 
out of mine host’s library—a unique collection and celebrated on the Bath 
Road. 
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‘‘Tom Stafford,’’ said Sir Jasper, for the twentieth time, ‘‘ how goes the 
hour?” 

‘¢ JD——d slowly, friend,”’ said Stafford, consulting with a yawn the most 
exact of three watches at his fob. ‘‘ To be precise, ’tis two minutes and one- 
third since I told you that it wanted a quarter of midnight.”’ 

Sir Jasper fell once more to his ursine perambulation, and Stafford, yawn- 
ing again, flicked over a page. He had not reached the bottom of it, however, 
before Sir Jasper’s form returned between him and the moonlight. 

‘*What,’’ said the injured husband, ‘“‘ what if they should have taken 
another road ?”’ 

‘‘Then,”’ cried Stafford, closing his book with a snap between both his 

palms, tossing it on to the table and stretching himself desperately, ‘‘I shall 

only have to fight you myself, for this most insufferably dull evening that 
you have made me spend, when I was due at more than one rendezvous, and 
had promised pretty Bellairs the first minuet.’’ 

‘¢Tt shall be pistols,’’ said Sir Jasper, following his own thoughts with a 
sort of gloomy lust. ‘‘ Pistols, Tom. For either he or I shail breathe our 
last to-night.”’ 

‘¢ Pistols with all my heart,’’ said Stafford, stopping his pipe with his little 
finger. ‘‘Only do, like a good fellow, make up your mind—just for the sake 
of variety. I think the last time we considered the matter, we had decided 
for this’’—describing a neat thrust at Sir Jasper’s waistcoat through the 
window with the long stem of his churchwarden. 

“‘There’s more blood about it, Jasper,’’ he suggested critically. 

‘¢True,’? murmured the baronet, again all indecision. ‘But pistols at 
five paces a 

‘« Well—yes, there’s a charm about five paces, I admit,’’ returned the 
second with some weariness, dropping back again into his chair. ‘‘ And we 
can reload, you know.”’ 

‘Tf I fall,”? said Jasper, with the emotion which generally overtakes a man 
who contemplates a tragic contingency to himself, ‘‘ be gentle with her. She 
has sinned, but she was very dear to me.”’ 

‘‘She’ll make a deuced elegant widow,”’ said Stafford, musingly, after a 
little pause, during which he had conjured up Lady Standish’s especial 
points with the judgment of a true connoisseur. 

“© You must conduct her back to her home,’’ gulped Sir Jasper, a minute 
later, slowly thrusting in his head again. ‘‘ Alack, would that I had never 
fetched her thence. . . Had you but seen her, when I wooed and won her, 
Tom! <A country flower, all innocence, a wild rose. . . . And now, deceit- 
ful, double-faced ?’ 

“?Tis the way of the wild rose,”’ said Stafford, philosophically. ‘‘ Let you 
but transplant it from the native hedgerow, and before next season it grows 
double.” : 

Tlere the speaker, who was always ready with a generous appreciation of 
his own conceits, threw his head back and laughed consumedly, while Sir 
Jasper uttered some sounds between a growl and a groan. 

The volatile second in waiting wiped his eves. 
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‘*Go to, man !’’ cried he, turning with sudden irascibility upon his friend, 
‘*for pity sake take that lugubrious countenance of thine out of my sight. 
What the devil I ever saw in thee, Jasper, to make a friend of, passes my com- 
prehension : for, of all things, I love a fellow with a spark of wit. And thou, 
lad, lackest the saving grace of humor so wofully, that, in truth, I fear— 
well—thou art in a parlous state: I fear damnation waits thee, for ’tis 
incurable. What! in God’s name cannot a man lose a throw in the game of 
happiness and yet laugh? Cannot a husbandman detect a poacher on his 
land and not laugh as he sets the gin? Why,”’’ cried Mr. Stafford, warming 
to his thesis, and clambering lightly out of the window to seat himself on the 
outer sill, ‘‘strike me ugly ! shall not a gentleman be ever ready to meet his 
fate with a smile? I vow I’ve never yet seen Death’s head grin at me but 
I’ve given him the grin back—split me !”’ 

‘* Hark—hark !’’ cried Sir Jasper, pricking his strained ear, ‘‘d’ye hear?” 

‘Pooh !”? said Mr. Stafford, ‘‘only the wind in the tree.’’ 

““Nay,’’ cried Sir Jasper ; ‘‘hush man, listen.’’ 

An unmistakable rumbling grew upon the still night air—a confused 
medley of sounds which gradually unravelled themselves upon their listening 
ears. It was the rhythmical striking of many hoofs, the roll of wheels, the 
crack of a merciless whip. 

‘*Faith and faith,’’ cried Stafford, pleasantly exhilarated, ‘‘I believe 
you're right, Jasper ; here they come!’’ 

The moonlight swam blood-red before Sir Jasper’s flaming eye. 

‘« Pistols or swords?’ queried he again of himself, and grasped his hilt as 
the nearest relief, pending the decisive moment. 

Out slouched a couple of sleepy ’ostlers, as Master Lawrence, mine host, 
rang the stable bell. 

Betty, the maid, threw a couple of logs on the fire while the dame in the 
bar, waking from her snooze, demanded the kettle, and selected some lemons, 
and ordered candlesticks and dips with reckless prodigality. 

* * * * * * * 

Mistress Kitty, peering out of the carriage window, her shoulder still 
turned upon the unhappy and unforgiven swain, hailed the twinkling lights 
of the Bear Inn with lively eyes. 

While the chaise described an irreproachable curve round the yard, her 
quick glance had embraced every element of the scene. Sir Jasper’s bulky 
figure, with folded arms, was leaning against the post of the inn door, await- 
ing her approach—retribution personified—capriciously illumined by the 
orange rays of the landlord’s lantern. Out in the moonlight, shining in his 
pearl gray satin and powdered head, all silver from crest to shoe-buckle, like 
the prince of fairy lore, sat Stafford on his window-ledge, as gallant a picture 
to a woman’s eye, the widow had time to think, as one could wish to see on 
such a night. 

‘*Oh,’’ she thought, ‘‘ how we are going to enjoy ourselves at last !’’ 

And being too true an artist to consider her mere personal convenience 
upon a question of effect, she resolved to defer the crisis to the ripe moment, 
no matter at what cost. Accordingly, even as O’ Hara cried out, in tones of 
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surprise and disgust: ‘‘Thunder and turf! my darling, if there isn’t now 
that blethering ox, Sir Jasper!’ Mistress Kitty instantly covered her face 
with her lace, and swooned away on the Irishman’s breast. 

Sir Jasper charged the coach door. 

‘‘Blethering ox !’’ he bellowed. ‘I'll teach you, sir, what Iam! I'll 
teach that woman—I’ ll, P1——”’ 

Here Stafford sprang lightly to the rescue. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake,’’ said he, ‘‘ think of our names as gentlemen ; let it 
be swords or pistols, Jasper, or swords and pistols, if you like, but not fisty- 
cuffs and collaring. Be quiet, Jasper! And you sir,’’ said he to O’ Hara, as 
sternly as he could for the tripping of his laughter, ‘‘ having done your best 
to add that to a gentleman’s head which shall makc his hats sit awry for the 
remainder of his days, do you think it generous to give the condition so pre- 
cise a name ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, hush !”’ cried O’ Hara, in too deep distress to pay attention either to 
abuse or banter. ‘‘Give me room, gentlemen, for God’s sake! Don't you 
see the lady has fainted ?”’ 

With infinite precaution and tenderness he emerged from the chay with his 
burden, elbowing from his path on one side the curious and oflicious landlord, 
on the other the struggling husband. 

‘‘Oh, what have I done at all !”’ cried the distracted 1over, as the inertness 
of the weight in his arms began to fill him with apprehension for his dear. 
‘Sure, alanna, there’s nothing to be afraid of ! Sure, am I not here? Och, 
me darling, if a 

But here Sir Jasper escaped from his friend’s control. ‘‘I’ll not stand it !’’ 
cried he. ‘’Tis more than flesh and blood can endure. Give her up to me, 
sir. How dare you hold her?’’ He fell upon O’ Hara in the rear and seized 
him, throttling, around the neck. 

“‘T’]l dare you in a minute, ye mad divil!’’ yelled O’ Hara, in a fury no 
whit less violent than that of his assailant. Thus cried he, and choked. 

In the scuffle they had reached the parlor. 

‘Oh, Jasper, Jasper, in the name of decency !’’ protested Stafford, vainly 
endeavoring to pluck the baronet from off the Irishman’s back. ‘‘ And you, 
Denis, lad, I entreat of you cease to provoke him. Zooks, my boy, remember 
he hag some prior claim—what shall I say ?—some little vested interest. e 

“Pl stuff him with his own red hair!’’ asseverated Sir Jasper, foaming 
at the mouth as, under a savage push from O’Hara’s elbow, he fell back, 
stagvering, into Stafford’s power. 

‘*Prior claims—vested interest is it! Some of you will have to swallow 
those words before (1! be got to swallow anything here,’’ swore Denis O’ Hara, 
almost gaily, in the exaltation of his Celtic rage. ‘Sure, ’tis mad, I know ye 
are, lepping mad, Sir Jasper; but ought you not to be ashamed of yourself 
hefore the lady? She's quivering with the fright. . . . Lie here, my angel,”’ 
said he, vibrating from the loudest note of defiance to the tenderest cooing. 
“Lie here; there’s not a ha’porth to frighten ye, were there fifty such two- 
penny old crazy weather-cocks crowing at you !”’ 

So saying, he deposited his burden tenderly in the leather-winged 
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arm-chair by the fireplace, and turned with a buoyant step towards Sir 
Jasper. 

‘“Come out,’’ said he, ‘‘come out, sir! Sure, leave him alone, Tom ; ’tis 
the only way to quiet him at all. Sure, after our little game the other night, 
wasn’t he that dove-like, poor fellow, a child might have milked him?” 

The quivering form in the chair here emitted a scale of hysterical little 
notes that seemed wrung from her by the most irrepressible emotion. And : 

‘*Oh, oh ?’ exclaimed Mr. Stafford, unable, in the midst of his laughter, to 
retain any further grip upon his friend. 

“‘My darling,’’ once more began the solicitous O’ Hara, turning his head 
round towards the arm-chair, but 

“Judas !’’ hissed Sir Jasper, and furiously interposed his bulk between the 
Irishman and his intention. 

‘¢Faith,”’ cried Stafford, ‘‘can’t you cover that head of yours somehow, 
O’Hara? I vow the very sight of it is still the red rag to the bull. . . . The 
bull, aha!’’ 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!’’ broke, this time uncontrolled, the merriment from the 
chair. 

The three men were struck into silence and immobility. 

Then, on tip-toe, Mr. Stafford approached and peeped around the wing of 
the arm-chair. He looked, and seemed blasted with astonishment ; looked 
again, and made the rafters ring with his sonorous laugh, till the apprehensive 
landlord in the passage and the trembling dame in the bar were comforted 
and reassured by the genial sound. 

The high feminine trill of Mistress Kitty’s musical mirth rang in swectly 
with his. 

‘Oh, Kitty Bellairs, Kitty Bellairs!’* gasped Mr. Stafford, shook his finger 
at her, felt blindly for a support, and rolled up against Sir Jasper. 

The baronet straightway fell into an opportunely adjacent chair and there 
remained—his legs extended with compass stiffness, his eyes starting with 
truly bovine bewilderment—staring at the rosy visage, the plump little figure 
that now emerged from the ingle-nook. 

‘Qh, dear, oh, dear !’’ faintly murmured Stafford, and with a fresh breath 
he was off again. ‘‘ Aha, ha, ha! for an ox, my Jasper, thou hast started on 
a lovely wild goose chase—as friend O’ Hara might say.’’ While: 

‘Mercy on us!’ rippled the lady. ‘‘I protest, ’tis the drollest scene. Oh, 
Sir Jasper, Sir Jasper, see what jealousy may bring a man to !’’ 

“‘Musha, it’s neither head nor tail I can make of the game,’’ said O’ Hara, 
‘but sure it’s like an angel choir to hear you laugh again, me darling.”’ 

The guileless gentleman approached his mistress as he spoke, and prepared 
to encircle her waist. But with a sudden sharpness she whisked herself from 
his touch. 

‘Pray, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ remenrber how we stand to each other! If I laugh 
’tis with relief to know myself safe.’’ 

“‘Safe?’’ he echoed with sudden awful misgiving. 

‘‘ Aye,’’ said she, and spoke more tartly for thé remorseful smiting of her 
own heart, as she marked the change in his face. ‘‘ You would seem to forget, 
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sir, that you have carried me off by violence—treacherously seized me with 
your hired ruftians.’’ Her voice grew ever shriller, as certain rumors which 
her expectant ears had already caught approaching, now grew quite unmis- 
takable without, and hasty steps resounded in the passage. ‘‘Oh, Mr. O’ Hara, 
you have cruelly used me!’’ cried the lady. ‘‘Oh, Sir Jasper, oh, Mr. 
Stafford, from what a fate has your most unexpected presence here to-night 
thus opportunely saved me !”’ 

At this point she looked up and gave a scream of most intense astonish- 
ment, for there, in the doorway, stood my Lord Verney ; and over his shoulder 
peered the white face of Captain Spicer, all puckered up with curiosity. 


SCENE XXII. 

O’ Hara drew himself up. He had grown all at once exceedingly still. 

Mr. Stafford, gradually recovering from his paroxysms, had begun to bestow 
some intelligent interest upon the scene. There was a mist of doubt in his 
eyes as he gazed from the victimized, but very lively, lady to her crestfallen 
‘violent abductor,’’ and then to the gloomy countenance of the new-comer 
on the threshold. There seemed to be, it struck him, a prodigious delibera- 
tion in Mistress Kitty’s cry and start of surprise. 

“‘What is my pretty Bellairs up to now? Well, poor Irish Denis, with all 
his wits, is no match for her anyhow, and, faith, she knows it,’’ thought he. 
Aloud he said, with great placidity : ‘* Fie, fie, this is shocking to hear!” 
and sat, the good-humored Chorus to the Comedy, on the edge of the table, 
waiting for the development of the next scene. 

Sir Jasper, wiping a beaded brow and still staring, as if by the sheer fixing 
of his bloodshot eye he could turn these disappointing puppets into the proper 
objects of his vengeance, was quite unable to follow any current but the muddy 
whirl of his own thoughts. 

Lord Verney alone it was, therefore, who rose at all to Mistress Kitty's 
situation. 

‘Are you the scoundrel, then,”’ said he, marching upon O’ Hara, ‘ who 
dared to lay hands upon an unprotected lady in the very streets of Bath ?”’ 

‘© Monstrous !’? remarked Captain Spicer behind him. Then jogging his 
patron’s elbow, ‘‘’Twas well spoke, Verney, man. At him again; there’s 
blood in this.”’ 

Mr. O’ Hara looked steadily at Lord Verney, glancing contemptuously at 
Captain Spicer, and then with long, full searching at the beguiling widow. 

She thought to scent danger to herself in the air, and, womanlike, she seized 
unscrupulously upon the sharpest weapon in her armory. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ she said, with an angry, scornful laugh, ‘‘ Mr. O’ Hara will now 
deny that he and his servants attacked my chairmen in the dark, threw me, 
sercaming with terror, into his carriage? and that his intention was avowedly 
to wed me by force in London to-morrow ?”” 

(To be concluded next month.) 


By Rospert E. SPEER. 


T should not be forgotten,’’ said the Times 
of India, during the late troubles on the 
: northwest border, ‘‘ that the real frontier 
Pe ae ees aS of the Indian Empire is not the scene of the re- 
PEGE cent conflicts with the Afridi and Waziri tribes, 
but that it stretches virtually from the mouth of 

the Shat-el-Arab, at the head of the Persian Gulf, along the southern border of 
Afghanistan and Thibet to Burmah and Yunnan.’’ Its outpost cities are not 
Bombay and Calcutta, but Bangkok and Bagdad. The traveler through Asiatic 
Turkey comes at once upon its agents and the flag of the Indian navy when 
he crosses the broad, sun-baked plain about the City of the Caliphs. And in 
the Bagdad bazaars Indian rupees are almost as good as Turkish mejidies 
and English dress is too common to attract notice. Indeed, so far as real 
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power is concerned, from ‘Bagdad, down the Tigris and the Shat, to the bor- 
ders of the Sultan’s land, the Union Jack represents more than the Crescent. 
The Turk knows this and limits to two the number of river steamers which 
Stephen Lynch & Co. are allowed to keep in commission between Bagdad and 
Busra. Also he loathes the sight of a British gunboat on the ancient streams. 
A few gunboats of his own he has there, but they are not dangerous. The 
faithful servants of the Sultan have sold the boilers out of some of them for 
pocket-money, and when a British gunboat passing recently saluted another, 
a boat put out from it to borrow powder with which to return the salute. 

Bagdad is one of the last of the unspoiled great cities of the East. The 
Bazaar of Constantinople has been defiled by Western innovations, and Euro- 
pean fashions are stealing into the shops of Tabriz. Bagdad is changing, 
too, but its colors and ways are rich still with suggestions of the days of the 
Caliphs and the luxurious era of Islam. The old part of the Customs House 
is the palace of the Caliphate, hoary with the marks of more than eight cen- 
turies, and mosque and minaret recall great names of great days which will 
never come again. In the palace court now are iron from Birmingham and 
cotton from Manchester, matches from Sweden and cheaper and more sul- 
phurous ones from Japan, chinaware from China and Russia, spirits and 
sugar from Marseilles, with wheat for shipment to London and wool and 
hides for America. Where the Caliph’s favorites once sold kingdoms, inspec- 
tors now take their petty bribes. It is a curious bedlam. Caravans come in 
from Persia, Arabia and Mesopotamia. The laden camels, horses and don- 
keys surge out east, north, west and south. A hamal, or porter, pushes by 
carrying on his back a three hundred and fifty pound bale of cotton. And 
the Bagdad natives are distinguishable 
from the rest by the Bagdad button, a 
scar about the size of a date, often on the 
end of the nose, always on the face, the 
mark of an ugly scab which sooner or 
later comes to disfigure almost every 
resident of Bagdad. Jews, of whom 
there are forty thousand, one-third of 
the population of the city, Armenians, 
many of whose women have been mar- 
ried to Europeans, Arabs from the desert, 
Turks, soldiers and fat civilians, some 
dark, some blonde as the janizaries, cha- 
vadars with their caravans, Persian trad- 
ers of all kinds, pass to and fro under 
the covered streets between the bazaar 
shops displaying all the produce of the 
East. 

At Bagdad the weary traveler, worn 
by his slow and arduous horseback 
journey over mountain and plain, gets 
passage on one of the comfortable little 
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river boats on the 
Tigris. It is a mud- 
dy, tortuous stream, 
so tortuous that the 
steamer must be 
slowly backed and 
twisted around many 
turns. One vicious 
bend the boatmen 
call the Devil’s EI- 
bow. The devout 
Moslems on_ board, 
who must face al- 
ways toward Mecca 
when they pray, 
often begin piously, 
only to conclude with 
their faces toward the 
Persian hills, having 
meantime prayed to- 
ward the North Star | 
and the Southern 
Cross. The great 
plains stretch to the 
west illimitably, and 
to the east far to the 
snow-topped mount- 
ains of Pushti Kuh. 
These plains were A HINDU TEMPLE GATEWAY. 
once the granary of the world. Now they are sere and bare, save for the 
Bedouin tribes which raise here and there a scanty crop and drive their 
flocks where they will. The Turk imposes his taxation like a madman. 
Prosperity is visited with exorbitant impost as judgment. Each water skin, 
each goat or bull, each fruit tree, each crop, is taxed. It is better for a 
man to cut down his fruit trees and reduce his crops to avoid the rapacity of ° 
the government loot. In consequence, the great, fertile plains, needing only 
water to make them rich as a garden, lie barren and untilled. Here and 
there along the ‘Tigris bank stretches an Arab village, transient and frail, 
of reeds and skins, while the people raise a poor harvest by rude irrigation. 
Sometimes the water is lifted from the river to the ditches in the low-lying 
plain by skin buckets drawn up by oxen, sometimes by two men standing 
one on either side of the irrigation trench, each holding two ropes attached 
to a shallow wicker basket with which they scoop and throw the water up 
from the river into the trench. The village children, naked even in January, 
run along the bank to scramble for oranges or nuts thrown them. 

The Moslem is a great traveler, and the pilgrims to Kerbela, the great shrine 
of the Shiah sect, make their way thither by way of the Tigris from India 
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and the ports of the Persian Gulf. Going down the river, our boat was 
freighted with the devout followers of the Prophet returning home as penni- 
less as pious. The deck passage is all they can afford. At Bagdad they had 
laid in supplies and each party had pre-empted its own space. Small harems 
were constructed with curtains and rugs. Chests and bundles were piled 
about. Here and there a superb rug was laid down and constituted its own- 
er’s homestead claim. Joints of meat were hung on the rail and chickens 
were carried alive in coops. At meal time the odors of rancid butter and 
curry and garlic surpassed ‘‘the scents of Araby.” 

The sailors on the Tigris boats are mainly Chaldeans from Mosul, across 
the Tigris river from the site of ancient Nineveh. Great powerful fellows 
they are, with trousers like a brace of giant meal sacks, playful as children, 
but with the appetites of oxen. They took big fish down into the boiler-room, 
and putting them on a shovel cooked them in the furnace and sat down to 
devour them all. The shallow Tigris is full of fish and the gulls follow the 
ship along the banks. The motion of the paddle wheels draws the water 
away from the banks fora moment behind the boat, and the birds swoop 
down on the fish suddenly left wriggling on the slime. The Turks on board 
devise some strange mixtures of dress. The ticket collector wore a superb 
Arab headdress, but degraded it with an old frock coat and elastic topped 
shoes. 

There was an age of glory on these brown river banks once. Yonder is the 
grave of Mohammed's camel driver, and there the tomb of his barber, to 
which the barbers of Bagdad make annual pilgrimage. Here is the blue- 
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THE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA. 


domed sepulchre of Ezra, as the Jews maintain, and from far and near to the 
tomb of the great scribe the scattered children of Israel come, to think of the 
days long ago when by the waters of Babylon they hung their harps on the 
willows and had no heart to sing the Lord’s songs in a strange land. Daniel’s 
tomb is at Susa, and Ezekiel rests to the west at Nejef. Complete still after 
all its centuries, though built without a keystone, there on the east is the 
arch of Ctesiphon, and to the west stretch the mounds of Seleucia—the twin 
cities which were Median in the days when Khaled’s armies marched out of 
Arabia and looked in savage amazement on the walls and the jeweled tapes- 
tries of the Persian court of Yezdegerd. And here flowing down from the far 
northwest past Ur of the Chaldees, where Abraham fed his flocks, come the 
blue waters of the Euphrates to join the tawny Tigris. Among the graceful 
palm trees lies the village of Gurnah. This was Eden, the Arabs say, which 


“stretched her line 
From Arnon eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings.”’ 


And is it of this brown Tigris or of yonder clear Euphrates that Milton sings 
when he adds, 


“Southward through Eden went a river large’’? 


But what does all this mean to the loud-voiced, brown-faced Arabs? They 
are only waiting for the sunset hour to break the fast of these days of Rama- 
zan. Here at Amarah one may see them waiting. Hundreds of them have 
come down to Jook at the boat and wander over it, in theory to visit ‘‘a 
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A LAUNDRY AT A SEWER’S MOUTH, AND A GANGES BOAT, AT BENARES. 


friend,’’ to steal what they can in fact. But as the sunset gun sounds, the 
throng melts away ; the fasting soldiers hurry from the nearby barracks to 
the kitchen each with his tin pan for his mess, and the whole population of 
Amarah, yes, of the Moslem world, begins a night of gluttony and carousal. 
The month of Ramazan is a great institution. No food and as much indo- 
lence and assiduous reading of the Koran as possible during the day, and 
gorging and gluttony during the night. It is the month of fast and piety. 

The broad stream formed by the junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
is called the Shat-el-Arab. Well down towards its mouth is the old city of 
Busra built by the Caliph Omar in the early days of Mohammedanism. It 
lies along a little creek emptying into the Shat and guarded at its mouth by 
the insatiate Customs House. The boats of the British India Steamship Com- 
pany, which has one of the largest fleets in the world, come up to Busra from 
Bombay, and in along bellem, as the native boats are called, the traveler 
eludes the customs brigand who has boarded the Tigris boat, and is moved to 
a comfortable ocean-going steamer, on which he is likely to be the only Euro- 
pean passenger and where officers, used to the queer flotsam and jetsam of 
the East, greet him offishly at first, but warm up soon to the idea of a little 
civilized companionship. 

From Busra to India the boats touch at ports on both sides of the Persian 
Gulf: Mohammcrah, Bohrein—where the pearl fisheries are, Bushire, Bunder 
Abbas—which the Russians desire as a port and outlet on Southern waters, 
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denied them as yet, Linga, Jask—where the British India telegraph line 
leaves Persia after its long overland journey from Tabriz and the Caucasus, 
and goes under sea to India; and Muscat and, perhaps, Gwadar, in Afghanistan. 

The Persian navy, one bottom, lies at Bushire. Sometimes it goes to Bun- 
der Abbas. It was built in Germany. Two boats were ordered, but the Per- 
sians never paid for the first, and the story is that the German Government, 
with singular disinterestedness, made a present of that portion for which the 
Shah failed to pay. The navy has caused much trouble. The Admiral is 
usually a European out of a job elsewhere. He was leaving when we were 
in Bushire. The crew objected to the hard work of keeping the navy in order, 
and he was weary. Being an Admiral in Persia must be very tiresome. The 
Arab and Persian boats in the ports are as manifold as the colors of the boat- 
men’s dress. At Jask the boats are simply green withes wattled together. 
The water flows in and out at will, and the naked boatman sits on a box 
in the middle of his boat rowing with oars made of pieces of board tied on 
the ends of two poles. It is a dainty boat for an open sea. 

The sailors on the Gulf ships wear silver chains on their arms. The Hindu 
sailor likes the sense of security he gains from the knowledge that he has 
with him always in his silver chain, whatever may befall him, wealth enough 
to carry him to his own land. The Oriental may roam far and wide, but he, 
too, has a spot he calls home, and a place where his affections have rooted 
themselves in the soil, and though his poverty frees him from the anchorage 
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of vested interest, he hears always in his ears the temple bells or the muez- 
zin’s call of his childhood days, and he turns back at last to die where he is 
known, and his own will deal faithfully with him in death. 

In the evening the sun goes down behind the Arabian desert and its light 
falls soft across the sea. To the north are the rocks of Ormuzd, whose name 
stands synonymous for fabled wealth. An old Portuguese fort has crumbled 
to ruin at one end, and at the other, desolate and bleak, an ancient lighthouse 
stands. As the sun sinks, the phosphoresence glows green upon the sea. 
From the bow of the boat it runs off in billows of liquid emerald. The revo- 
lutions of the screw, turning forty-five times a minute, stand out like the 
coils of a great sea-serpent, and the log line leaves behind a track like a 
strand of pearls. Jelly fish and strange currents make lanes and meadows 
of weird light, and the flying fish shoot off like schools of rockets over the 
still waters. A wondrous water is this whispering Persian sea between Iran 
and Araby. 

Quainter and more weird than any of these Gulf cities, however, is Muscat, 
on the edge of the Arabian Sea. The brown, treeless mountain wall rises 
behind and on either side stands a rocky hill crowned by a fort. The queer 
old city lies between. We found the Sultan’s horses picketed on the street 
under the latticed 
Moorish windows of 
his dilapidated pal- 
ace, and his long- 
bearded vizier, to 
whom we were in- 
troduced on the 
street, asked in pro- 
per Oriental fashion 
as to our age and in- 
come. It is more 
than two hundred 
and fifty years since 
the Arabs sent their 
armies into the city 
packed in dates one 
Sunday while the 
Portuguese were at 
church and made 
themselves masters. 
It has been an Arab 
city ever since, and 
was a little Arab 
Empire, though 
now England has 
eased the Sultan of 
his possession in 
Zanzibar, and with 
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France exercises a constraining influence which the Sultan grins at and bears 
in his little dominion of Oman. The western fort was built by the Portuguese 
in 1588. On the top of the high structure, built tier on tier on the hill, is an 
old Catholic chapel, with a well just before it which held water for the garri- 
son for three years. The guns are ancient and innocent, and stone cannon- 
balls lie around. The present garrison is a small crowd of gaily armed gen- 
tlemen, with sufficient swarthy villainy on their faces, but of dubious mili- 
tary efficiency. Occasionally the two forts fall into the hands of rival factions 
and shoot stone balls at one another across the town. The standard coin of 
Muscat is the Maria Theresa silver dollar. The present Sultan is a young 
man who fights with his half-brothers in the interior. They are full Arabs, 
while he is the son of the late Sultan and a negro woman. He conducts him- 
self as a good young man while the Consuls are observing, and when they 
doze he is believed to twirl his thumbs and watch the slaves come up from 
Africa for sale on the date plantations along the coast valleys. I saw in Mus- 
cat, in the care of the Mission of the Dutch Reformed Church, eighteen little 
children whom the British consul had captured and freed, who had been 
stolen from the four quarters of Africa and who bore on their childish cheeks 
the branded scar of the slaver’s iron. 

Arabia is the past undisturbed. India is a medley of memories and expec- 
tations, of discords. The railroad and the pith and the hard mechanical 
matter-of-factness of the West side by side with the silent shadow in a loin 
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cloth, the jangling silver anklets below a chuddra, the creaking bullock cart 
and the dreaming mystery. On one side India is like ‘‘The Deserted Bun- 
galow’’ of which Aliph Cheem sings in ‘‘ The Lays of Ind’’: 


‘There stands on the isle of Seringapatam 
By the Cauvery eddying fast, 
A bungalow lonely 
And tenanted only 
By memories of the past. 
It has stood, as though under a curse or spell, 
Untouched since the year that Tippoe fell. 


“The garden about it is tangled and wild, 
Sad trees sigh close to its eaves, 
And the dark lithe shapes 
Of chattering apes 
Swing in and out of the leaves ; 
And when night’s dank vapors rise gray and foul, 
The silence is rent by the shrill screech owl. 


“The windows are shuttered, the doors are shut, 
And the color and stain of decay 
Is on plaster and beam, 
And the stone steps seem 
To be ooze-corroding away ; 
And the air all around is as tinged with the breath 
Of the felt, though invisible, presence of Death.’’ 


This is the old India, the India of the people, superstitious, unmoving, 
women waiting wearily for the dim hope of some future transmigration, fakirs 


‘HER NAME WAS SUPI-YAW-LAT, 
JES’ THE SAME AS THEEBAW’S QUEEN.”’ 


holding up arms until they die of 
atrophy or distorting themselves out of 
human similitude, or sitting like beasts 
among their offal, priests and_politi- 
cians talking, talking, talking, with no 
sense of imperative morality or the 
incompatibility of contradictories, and 
gibbering over the whole universe of 
seen and unseen, with back of it all 
the sad earnestness of a great people 
and the patience and suffering of a 
race which, as the ‘‘ Hindu”’ says, has 
for ages known only the place of the 
slave, and has found its strength in a 
quietness and a confidence which are 
the sisters of death. 

This old undisturbed India is fascin- 
ating to study, though it makes the 
heart sick. Its poverty is inconceiv- 
able to us profligates of the West. The 
entire household furniture of the vil- 
lager is not worth two dollars and his 
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wardrobe could be du- 
plicated for fifty cents. 
More than one hundred 
millions of its people 
never have enough to 
eat. In times of plenty, 
multitudes live off ani- 
mals which have died, 
and in famine they only 
drink the last dregs of a 
life-long cup of suffering 
and pain. During the 
last great famine in the 
Northwest Provinces, 
the government had 
gathered thousands at 
Agra for employment on 
the relief works. The 
wages were two or three 
cents a day, enough to 
keep body and soul to- 
gether. To and fro the 
weakened women and 
children moved, bearing 
their baskets of earth on 
their heads, under the 
shadow of the Taj Ma- 
hal, whose snowy dome 
and minarets looked 
down coldly on Hindu 
and Moslem alike—ty pe 
and remnant of the haughty tyrants who had ruled and ruined and passed 
away, while a new race of rulers had come to the land, 


A BURMESE GIRL OF RANGOON. 


‘Raising the hearts of its sons from the dust, 
Wielding their sway as a sacred trust, 
Forswearing the past with its greed and lust, 
Holding fair scales to the white and black, 
Sowing their love in the famine’s track.” 


Whoever would see the old India can, of course, see it anywhere, for the 
new India lies very thin over it. But to Benares he must surely go. There, 
by the sluggish Ganges, holy and calm, he will breathe air heavy with the 
crushed flowers of the offerings, move amid the stare of idols and the crowds 
of worshipers from every quarter of India, bowing to the phallic symbols and 
staring heedlessly at temple carvings so obscene as to have required exemp- 
tion by government from the operation of the laws against foul imagery and 
decoration, watch the multitudes bathe in the sacred stream and worship its 
green waters, look on the great pool of some deity’s sweat in which other 
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devout souls bathe with milk and flowers and yellow powder for offerings, 
and on whose bank a priest is teaching a small boy to read the Shastras with 
stately bowings and gesticulations. Nearly naked priests lie by the roadside 
or wander past. Sacred cows roam through the temple courts. Monkeys 
swing down from the trees and grin at some stone idol which with leering 
face daubed with red paint grins back stolidly. From the river bank rises 
the smoke of the funeral pyre, and over a sewer’s mouth the dhobies are at 
work, and their clothes, washed in the foul and holy stream, are spread on 
the banks to dry. There is a certain levity and irreligiousness about it all to 
a Western mind, but it is the religion of India in its holiest city. The odor 
of the jungle and the plain, and the color of a world that is not ours, are here, 
where these people from every state of the great empire come to worship their 
three hundred million gods, the three hundred million gods of their fathers. 

And yet over this people as numerous as their gods, a foreign Queen rules 
with less than seventy thousand soldiers of her own race to support her sover- 
eignty. It is a popular sovereignty? Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary 
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for India, says it is not. 
‘“‘T am afraid,’ he de- 
clared in Parliament, 
‘‘that whatever we do 
our government will 
never be popular in In- 
dia.”’ At this loyal 
Hindus and their people 
hold up their hands and 
protest their love and 
loyalty. But popular 
the British government 
is not and popular it 
never will be. It holds 
India not by the popu- 
larity of its rule, excel- 
lent and salutary as it 
is, and with many dis- ELEPHANT PILING TEAK. 

liked and abhorred just in proportion as it is excellent and salutary, but by 
reason of the dissensions of India within—racial, national, linguistic, reli- 
gious—and by reason of that moral superiority and benefit of righteous service 
which constitute title by the will of God. 

‘*India is a very curious place,’’ as the enlightened Paget, M.P., remarked 
to Orde. From Strickland’s point of view, very few people know anything 
about it. The Mutiny taught a great many people who thought they knew 
that they were very ignorant. England thinks the handsome Sikh soldiers 
can be trusted anywhere, and one finds them policing the streets of Hong- 
kong, Shanghai and Singapore. Fine-looking fellows and trusty they are. 
So are many native regiments, Moslem and Hindu. And with one hundred 
and forty thousand such soldiers, stiffened by seventy thousand with white 
faces, India is equipped, Moslems constituting the garrisons on Hindu soil 
and Hindus holding the forts among Mohommedans. A man is trusted best 
away from his own people and among his foes. 

It was the Holi festival as we left Calcutta. It is an interesting festival for 
those who are interested by coarse suggestiveness and who like to see people 
smeared with red stain on the street or with red powder dropped from up- 
stairs windows. The white-clad students found it trying. Men and boys, 
armed with great syringes squirting a quart or so of crimson fluid, ruined the 
clothes of many a poor fellow owning but little. Bathing in the sacred river 
becomes doubly necessary at such sacred seasons. 

Across the Bay of Bengal from Calcutta lies the westernmost bound of the 
Indian Empire, and as far as the East is from the West are the stillness of 
spirit, the soft indolence of faith, the stupor of nature of Rangoon from the 
strident speech, the vigor of passion, the vivacity of bigotry of the Arab and 
the Turk. This is the impressionist’s generalization, and it is reasonably 
just. The very roundness of the pagodas speaks of effeminacy and the soft, 
vaporous breeze woos to lethargy. ‘‘ An’ the sunshine an’ the palm tree an’ 
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the tinkly temple bells’’ all sing low and soft, ‘‘Come, rest and sleep. Hush, 
and be still.’’ 
From Mandalay, through jungle and forest the Irriwaddy glides down past 
Rangoon. 
“Do they call me rich in trade? 
Little care I, but hear the shorn priest drone, 
And watch my silk-clad lovers, man by maid, 
Laugh ’neath my Shwe Dagon.” 


Shwe Dagon is the great gilt-covered Pagoda of Rangoon. Under its shadow 
are some graves of British soldiers who fell when the hill was taken in 1857. 
Great open-mouthed figures guard the long ascending entrance. Beggars 
wait with their bowls arranged in rows. Candles for offerings are laid out 
for sale. They are made for this trade in Belgium and Great Britain. The 
West sells even idols to the East. Immense pagodas surround Shwe Dagon, 
and Hindus and Chinese have built their shrines under its shelter. Buddhas 
great and small, white and gold, wood and stone, sit cross-legged and solemn 
in their niches. Here in a corner the foot-prints of Buddha are shown, huge 
prints, four or five feet long. At Benares the priests show you Vishnu’s tiny 
foot-prints, less than five inches in length. Buddha’s feet are distinctly in 
another class. There is a warehouse of decrepit gods in one corner. Carpen- 
ters are freshening some of them. An air of tranquility and friendliness 
hangs over all, and the temple classes squat about their teachers or the for- 
tune-tellers with a spirit of listless content which makes the traveler wonder 
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whether there is any such terrible world of responsibility and effort and urgency 
as that of which he has been a part and to whose maelstrom he must return, 
And here in the courts of Shwe Dagon we saw her. You may see her 
there any day. 
‘Er petticoat was yaller an’ ’er little cap was green, 

An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ the same as Theebaw’s Queen. 

An’ I seed her first a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 

An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s foot.’’ 


She looks very fresh now, this Burmah girl, but she will wither soon, and 
who knows what she may be when the great, swinging wheel of life in which 
she is caught revolves once again, and she wakes up maybe a brute, maybe 
vermin, maybe—the longing of her heart is for this ten thousand lives’ dis- 
tant hope—a man! Perhaps, meanwhile, she will marry a Chinaman, hon- 
estly wifeless hitherto or with an expectant wife awaiting his returning to 
Quangtung. The Chinese are not unpopular husbands in the Straits or 
Burmah. They work. No beaver can surpass them. To the south, in the 
Straits Settlements proper, the Chinese made up 227,989 of the total popula- 
tion of 512,342 in 1896, and the preceding year 60,559 of them had immi- 
grated into Penang and Province Wellesley alone. 
In any of the great teak markets of Burmah one may see the hathis at work : 
“Elephints a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ’ung that ’eavy you was ‘arf afraid to speak !’’ 
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It is a vision of superb power combined with superb intelligence, a marvel of 
discipline and obedience. And it gives one an eerie feeling to see a great 
black fellow swing by down the main street of a town as orderly as any 
citizen. 

It took many years, the lives of innumerable brave men, patience and per- 
sistent will to bring all these people under orderly government and to estab- 
lish over them the institutions of a just rule. Whether the process pleased 
the dacoits in the jungle is of no consequence. Those who have not only 
may, they must, give what they have to those who have not. As there are 
compulsory quarantines and enforced benefices in any civilized land, so civil- 
ization cannot pass by and leave the degraded peoples to sit content amid 
their squalor, under the sting of their tyrannies, hiding from the eye of man- 
kind the resources of their territories and withholding from the service of the 
world the useful ministry of their hands. 

And yet when the wanderer through the ends of the British Empire in Asia 
has roused himself to this strenuous view, there will come to him memories 
of the mystery of the ancient and the undisturbed, the vanishing colors of 
the times that are slipping away will haunt his heart and he will half hesitate, 
and then the opiate of the East will numb his sense, and—well, 


“The temple belle are callin’, an’ it’s there that I would be, 
By the old Moulmain Pagoda, lookin’ lazy at the sea.”” 


BEFORE THE RAIN. 


By MADISON CAWEIN. 


EFORE the rain, low in the obscure East, 
B Weak and morose the moon hung, sickly gray ; 
Around its disc the storm-mists, cracked and creased, 
Wove an enormous web wherein it lay 
Like some white spider hungry for its prey. 
Vindictive looked the scowling firmament, 
In which each star, that showed a duggered ray, 
Seemed filled with malice of some dark intent. 


The marsh-frog croaked ; and underneath the stone 
The weary cricket raised a peevish cry ; 

Within the world these sounds were heard alone, 
Save when the ruffian wind swept from the sky, 
Making each tree like some sad spirit sigh ; 

Or shook the clumsy beetle from its weed, 

That, in the drowsy darkness, bungling by, 

Sharded the silence with its feverish speed. 


Slowly the tempest gathered ; hours past 
Before was heard the thunder’s sullen drum 
Rumbling night’s hollow ; and the earth at last, 
Restless with waiting,—like a woman, dumb 
With doubting of the love that should have clomb 
Her casement hours ago,—avowed again, 
*Mid protestations, joy that he had come; 
And all night long I heard the heavens explain. 


IN A RED CROSS HOSPITAL CAMP, IN WAR TIME. 


SOME TAME ANIMALS | THOUGHT I KNEW. 


(A Brief for the Defence, in the Case of that Crownless and Unchristian Martyr, the Mule.) 


By Martrua McCuLiocu-WILLIAMS, 


NCLE Remus and his prototypes have a favorite story to account for the 
shape, or, more accurately, the formlessness, of the African nose. It is 
to the effect that the Lord first made the white man and set him up 

against the fence to dry. Not quite satisfied with His handiwork, He stirred 
some blacking into the clay and made another man, who seemed to Him wholly 
admirable. So admirable, in fact, that He felt impelled to give a caressing 
stroke down the still plastic face. Result, the flattened nose as we see it to-day. 

If we had but mastered the Hounyhym language I make no doubt we 
should hear an analogous tale to account for certain structural peculiarities of 
the black man’s correlative, the mule. The mule, as half horse, is no doubt 
as well versed in Hounyhym tradition and erudition as are Americans of 
royal descent in the dark and devious niceties of imperial pedigrees. Those 
royal-blooded Americans are so many and so various, we may be forced to go 
into the business of exporting kings and princesses along with our other man- 
ufactures. Yet I question if they add one-half so much of either picturesque- 
ness or profit to national existence as does the crownless martyr, slanderously 
epitomized : ‘‘ Without pride of ancestry or hope of posterity.’’ 

In point of ancestry, either side, the mule can discount a duchess, or even 
a Colonial Dame. From the earliest recorded time asses have been known 
and appreciated as beasts of burden. A curious fact is that their domestica- 
tion goes back so far—no man can say certainly where they are aboriginal. 
Half a dozen species of so-called wild asses have been captured in as many 
countries—India, Thibet, the Soudan, ete. But everywhere the type approx- 
imates so nearly the domesticated animal that wise men end by deciding that 
the wild ones are but estravys—maybe for ten generations. Another curious 
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fact is that, 
while the most 
dissimilar of 
the horse fam- 
ily, as cart 
horse, Shet- 
land pony, 
Arabian barb, 
when crossed, 
produce perfect 
animals, the 
cross - bred ass 
is infertile, as 
much a hybrid 
as the mule. 

Poppa, Ne- 
ro’s_ favorite 
empress, trav- 
e ll e d always ON PICKET LINE, 
with a thousand she-asses in her train, that she might bathe daily in their 
fresh milk. Mahomet fled upon the back of an ass. Another ass bore ‘‘ the 
young Child and his Mother’’ in the flight into Egypt. And our Lord Him- 
self came into Jerusalem riding upon an ass’s colt. Hence, say the devoutly 
superstitious, the cross upon a donkey’s withers. Every beast has a dark stripe 
down the length of his backbone. About one in three has another dark stripe 
running at right angles down the shoulders from their highest point. Animals 
thus marked are thought in rural districts to have magic virtues. Ailing 
children are passed three times over and under them on saints’ days and in 
the new moon and the full, 
with a lively hope of cure. To 
this day, in the Barbary States, 
asses are the saddle animals 
chosen by, or rather for, wom- 
en. A milk-white beast of 
good paces fetches easily a 
thousand dollars. Their riders 
are, for the most part, wives 
and daughters of wealthy Jews, 
who go unveiled, wear most 
masculine-looking white linen 
trousers, and ride in strict man 
fashion. 

Possibly the Moors brought 
mules to Spain along with 
alcohol and other creature com- 
forts. Possibly, also, the Span- 
GREEN FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW. iard took along mule trains 
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when he went tilting at the wind-mills of Holland, of all the Low Countries. For 
have we not all heard how ‘‘ Our army swore terribly in Flanders’’? Reason- 
ing by the inductive method, that certainly argues mules. Certainly testimony 
less substantial has been used to bolster up new interpretations of grave his- 
torical questions. Abstractly, the mule may not be a first cause of profanity, 
but any teamster will tell you he is apt to be a very lively occasion of it. 
Harking back to the black man, who has intimate mule sense impossible to 
the Caucasian, it is a cardinal article of faith with him that mules absolutely 
require what he calls ‘‘cuss talk’’; in fact, that they will neither work nor 
thrive without a due allowance of objurgation, picturesquely sulphurous. 

The sire of mules is a very different animal to the small, patient, ambling 
gray beast which children and tourists ride and costermongers drive. The 
coster and his sovereign, Victoria, Queen and Empress, prefer this pocket 
edition of a draught beast for most unlike reasons. Coster environment has 
room for no bigger. ‘‘ Teddy the moke”’ often shares his master’s lodgings, 
hence needs must be among the precious articles which come in small pack- 
ages. Queen Victoria’s favorite white donkey is portable property—handily 
portable—and carried wherever Her Majesty goes, along with plate, bed-linen, 
and State papers. For, even if he were not a dependable beast, he is too full 
of years and sorrows to commit the high treason of running away—no small 
consideration in an animal promoted to serve as substitute for the rheumatic 
royal legs. 

Every mule of high degree is at least remotely half a Spaniard. The best 
breeding stock comes from Spain—the cream of it out of the royal stables, 
which keep still a 
strain of blood 
brought by the 
Moors, and trans- 
ferred with Moor- 
ish sovereignty 
when Grenada fell. 
It is a liberal edu- 
cation in fine 
points asinine to 
stroll through the~ 
royal stables, some 
little way out of 
Madrid. The jacks 
are lusty fellows, 
standing fourteen 
to sixteen hands, 
supple, powerful, 
long-reaching, far- 
striding, with eyes 
like black dia- 
Z — : : monds, coats like 
WAITING TO BE SHOD. black velvet, and 
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mealy muzzles of the sofest pearl gray. Jennets stand relatively half a hand 
lower. Both sexes are of mild temper if permitted to be, though under ill 
treatment they grow savage. 

Their ancestry runs back beyond even Oriental tradition. It is certain 
theirs was an old family in Abraham’s time. Among the picture-sculptures 
of Assyria Layard found mules—mules to chariots, mules ridden by women, 
mules drawing a king’s triumphal car. Who can say but that Nebuchad- 
nezzar grazed peacefully beside remote progenitors of these fine black brutes ? 
Next to them, as mule sires, rank the yellow asses of Cyprus. It is somewhat 
a far cry from yellow asses to the British lion, but mules of that stock had 
very much to do with making it possible for John Bull to fight his African 
campaigns. Strong, active, hardy, sure of foot, spare feeders, of a marvellous 
endurance, they never let the column get away from its base of supplies. The 
value of that result was somewhat painfully demonstrated to the American 
public a very little while back. Certainly laurels plucked within the Hundred 
Days of 98 did not spring up along well-beaten mule tracks, notwithstanding 
all the hard cash Uncle Sam invested in the long-ears. 

Perhaps that is because Fate, though she permits some ironies, on the whole 
inclines to justice. It seems a paradox to couple Spain and George Washing- 
ton as factors in a result, yet to them jointly these United States owe their 
mules. The inference is obvious. Though Spain got her predestinate drub- 
bing, it was but little owing to the cudgel of her own providing. The army 
mule, albeit so plentifully mustered in, saw mighty little service outside his 
native land. 

It is a land that he loves and that ought to love him. In all the length and 
breadth of it there is nowhere a worthier beast, nor a wiser. In any reckoning 
of Washington’s good deeds he can by no means be left out. Of course there 
were sporadic mules back in colonial days, dwarf, scurvy and ill-conditioned 

= fellows, chance children of haphazard. When 
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mules of Africa, the pack mules bred in France, the Spanish mules, good to 
any use of edifying. An ambition seized on him to breed such beasts him- 
self. Just then the kings of both France and Spain were his very good 
friends. Pretty soon he received from them a brace of pure-bred jacks, each 
accompanied by two jennets. Knight of Malta, the French king’s present, 
came from the island of his own name. Royal Gift, the King of Spain’s 
choice, of course came from the royal stables and fully merited his appellation. 

In those days Mr. Washington could set what fashion pleased him. Pretty 
soon, the mutual adaptation of negro and mule made itself so apparent, the 
beast’s future was secure—at least throughout the South country. Neither 
asses nor mules thrive in cold regions. The historic parallel, thirty-six 
degrees, thirty minutes, does not however mark the limits of successful mule 
raising. That limit is rather an isotherm, with a normal mean temperature of 
fifty degrees in winter and eighty-five in summer. Mules are bred indeed to 
some extent in every stock region south of Pennsylvania, yet three States 
lead in the matter of production—Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

There, one finds not merely the most mules but the best. The reason is 
not far to seek. The pioneers of all three, were in large part Virginians and 
Carolinians who brought along with them horses largely infused with the 
very best running blood. Further, sons and grandsons of Diomed, Sir Archy, 
and many another flyer, kept coming across the Blue Ridge to enrich the 
native strain ; there were also many direct importations of English sires, so 
that altogether the common stock owns plenty of good blood. It is a usual 
mistake, and a very big one, to think that a mule cannot show blood. He 
does show it often more distinctly than the horse. And there is no other 
animal in which good blood is so distinctly profitable. The mule from a 
well-bred dam may stand a hand lower, weigh a hundred lighter than his 
half-brother out of a Canestoga mare, yet as a two-year-old in the sules ring, 
will fetch half as much again. This because a wise buyer knows that blood- 
mules have even better endurance than blooded horses. Reasonably well 
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used they are sightly and sprightly animals at thirty odd. Then too, they 
eat less, and proportionately to weight, pull more. They are quicker, hardier 
more intelligent, and of better mettle. As an offset, the intelligence once 
misdirected, is apt to verge on the diabolic. 

Notwithstanding, the beast has a thousand virtues to link with this single 
crime. Set it down merely as a foible, that he is in his sentiments distinctly 
asnob, This is shown by his intense devotion to his maternal race, and his 
sovereign contempt of his own. Breeders are very glad of the foible. It is 
one they take advantage of to their own great convenience. With each bunch 
of weanlings they graze a big quiet dependable mare, who wears a bell, and 
leads the bunch whithersoever she will. If pasture is to be shifted, all that 
is needed is to ride or lead the bell mare into the new quarters—she goes with 
the shaggy youngsters braying and frolicking at her heels. Fifty years back, 
in the days of mule droves, she was even more important than at present. 

For then the droves often traveled afoot, the five hundred miles betwixt 
home and a market. There were highwaymen in those days—men with 
plenty of nerve to seize a drove, and make off with it, shooting its masters 
and pastors if they dared to resist. The essential thing was either to secure, 
or to get away with, the bell mare. If she fell to the robbers, the drove 
went after her pell-mell, or if checked at first, stampeded the minute vigi- 
lance was relaxed. They never went along the trail they had traveled over, 
but straight as the crow flies cross-country toward the mother of the drove. 
Rivers or mountains might lie between, but nothing checked them—they 
kept on and on until they found her, thus showing a faculty or instinct even 
more curious than the homing one, which leads a bird or an animal straight 
to its native haunt, across, it may be, a thousand miles. 

Contrawise, if the bell-mare was saved, the robbers in the end went light- 
handed. They might make off with the drove, yet have only their trouble 
for their pains. If they happened to have a rendezvous handy with a past- 
ure, other mules, and another mare, they might manage by a week’s 
vigilance to save the most part of their spoil. But such rendezvous were un- 
common — at 
least after the 
epoch of John 
Murrell, 
prince of high- 
waymen. Tra- 
dition says he 
had a_ pretty 
taste in both 
horse and 
mule flesh, 
and often 
when on a 
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minister, diverted 
himself after ser- 
mons by looking 
over the cattle of 
his hearers, and 
then letting other 
members of his 
band know which 
of them were best 
worth stealing. 

To the mind of 
every properly reg- 
ulated mule, a fence 
is something made 
to be thrown down 
or jumped over. By 
that I do not mean 
that he is a four- 
footed anarchist, 
with a heel against 
government of every 
sort. But rather 
he is a creature born 
to jump. He does jump, upon any occasion or none. Put him in a 
pasture knee-deep with lush herbage, he will graze to the fence,.and° at 
once begin trying conclusion with it. If it is no higher than his breast, 
he is likely to go over it within five minutes, unless he is sharp-set for 
green stuff, and the green stuff very tempting. If the barrier takes him 
well along the neck, he will graze his fill, and maybe lie down for two hours 
in the shade, before making up mind and body to the jumping point. Next 
thing is to find a jumpable place. A fence, like a chain, is only as strong as 
its weakest panel. Master mule searches for it in off-hand dilettante fashion. 
Now he makes a feint of going over where it is as high as his head ; anon he 
sets a vicious breast against a particularly sturdy length ; then maybe he 
backs away, and stands for half an hour, the very model of resigned contem- 
plation. Motionless, with head extended, eyes either closed or cast down, 
he shows in the sunlit space a pattern of docile meekness. Flies even do not 
move him, before the spirit. If his fellows come near he does not so much 
as wave an ear in greeting. 

He might be a statue, you think. Look again. The statue has come to 
life with a vengeance! See, he has flung himself down, and is wallowing 
with little wicked satisfied brays. Supplely he gets upon his feet, gives a 
long, triumphant hee-haw, and goes at the fence like a catapult, or over it 
like a baseball. Once outside, he flings up his head sidewise, gives a still 
louder bray-—a call to his mates to follow—and dashes off at top speed. 

Possibly he has broken into a lush cornfield. More likely into a stretch of 
the barest fallow. It is all the same to him—both lie the other side of the 
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fence. From this you will perceive the mule’s one vice. He has the mug- 
wump mind, to which whatever is not is right. A cynic observer once said, 
‘*Mules must look at fences as human beings do at matrimony. Those who 
are inside are wild to get out, and those outside even wilder to get in.” 

Possibly natural vanity has something to do with it. The best of us have 
a weakness for displaying a pre-eminent inborn gift. The mule that could 
not or did not jump, would not be worth his salt, much less his hay and 
oats. For the most part, the Jumping is wholly without malice. Often 
indeed, there appears to be something waggish, even distinctly humorous 
about it. One mule within my knowledge would lead his comrades over the 
stoutest fence into the woodland world, and defying pursuit or capture, make 
the circuit of the plantation, a matter of several miles, then jump in where 
he had jumped out, and come trotting to the stable lot, the very sum and 
pattern of docile innocence. 

The widely current slander that a mule regards kicking as his true reason 
of being, like most lies ‘‘ crystallizes about a nucleus of truth.’? Mules can 
and do kick upon occasion ; never, in the beginning, without it. It is a vice 
of opportunity after that—one which grows by what it feeds on, and also by 
what it lights on. Mule memories are retentive, neither is the beast without 
reasoning powers. He is also a respecter of persons. Many atime I have been 
over, under, through, above, below, between, beneath, a six-mule team, the 
pride and delight of my heart, and come out scatheless. A man, even the one 
who habitually drove them, would hardly have fared so well. One at least had a 
reputation as a kicker, and commonly lived up to it. Yet he would stretch 
his nose to be rubbed like an affectionate dog, and always gave a little de- 
lighted whimpering bray when he saw my arms full of corn in the milk. Poor 
old Dan! His was a lion-heart the deepest, miriest mud could not daunt. 
Indeed, the team throughout was as true as steel, game and steady enough to 
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move the most mountainous load. It was never stalled so long as it was a 
team, though it often drew upon roads hub-deep in holding red clay. 

Jet and Crow, the black wheelers, were a famous pair of inseparables. 
From the day they came to the plantation, they were never willingly apart. 
Even at grass their heads almost touched. In double harness, to plough or 
wagon, they drew as one beast, steadily, evenly, stepping together, and throw- 
ing themselves against the collar as by one impulse. Working singly in the 
same field they were palpably uneasy, and brayed complaints one to another 
at least three times an hour. But when one was taken, the other left, the 
distress was pitiable. The desolate one would neither rest nor graze—he ran 
up and down braying, until he ended by jumping out and running away. 
Even the buggy mare’s society did not console him, although when the two 
were together they followed her like her shadow. At last Crow died very 
suddenly. Jet was never the same mule afterward. 

A word as to mule drivers. Like poets, they need to be born, and get a 
deal of making afterward. Failure to recognize this fact had no doubt very 
much to do with the difficulties of transportation in the matter of the camps 
and campaigns. Mules are, on the whole, better judges of men than men 
are of mules. They recognize instantly the hand and eve of a master, also 
the timorous or unready person with whom they can take liberties. Such an 
one had better never have been born than essay the part of a teamster. In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that a man who would shine as an ambassa- 
dor, or make a fairish President, might fail utterly to keep six mules, or four, 
or even two, exactly in the way they should go. 
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ar ; WN HE Rev. Philip Ware looked thoughtfully around the 
sitting-room of the tiny flat. It was very homelike ; 
there were evidences of a woman’s fingers in every 
little nook, and over all was the soft rose light from 
the lamp. 

Five months before he had entered this room for 
the first time, and this was to be the last time that he 
should ever see it. 

No one knew of the struggle that there had been 
in the soul of the Rey. Philip Ware before he had 
made this decision, but then no one knew his soul at all except the dweller 
of the tiny flat. 

She had come into his parish six months before, and he had made his first 
call upon her in his capacity of minister. He had called many times—very 
many times, but these were not altogether in the capacity of minister. 

This was noted by his devoted parish, and on this account the newcomer 
was promptly disliked by several. There was one girl who disliked her 
particularly ; a tall dark girl, with beautiful hair, and the face of a saint. 
Before the arrival of the new parishioner, she was the one whom the young 
minister had been wont to consult on matters of parish interest, but of late 
there had been few matters worthy of consultation. Since the tall dark gir) had 
never been known to dislike anyone before, this of itself was sufficient reason 
to the parish for having its doubts about this ‘‘ person.’? Besides the report 
had been spread abroad, started by someone who “‘ knew her before she came 
to M——,,”’ that she was separated from her husband. 

So it was that a few kind souls in the church, mostly those with mar- 
riageable daughters, had repeated a part of this gossip to him, and had given 
him some motherly advice. 

The young minister had listened kindly, and in reply had spoken a few 
strong but polite words, at which no one could take offence, and yet some- 
how no one had cared to give him advice again on that subject. 

The Rev. Philip Ware thought of all this as he waited and wondered 
grimly if it would not have been better for him to have taken their advice, 
but he put this thought away as unworthy him. So, up to this point it had 
been all right, and now that he saw his duty clearly, he would do it. He 
did not in the least doubt his ability to do his duty, for there were three 
things upon which he prided himself—his independence, his strength of will 
and his honor. To look at him, you would know that he had good founda- 
tions for this belief in himself, with his broad-shouldered, erect figure, his firm 
square jaw, and clear hazel eves. But in his facial analysis, the Rev. Philip 
Ware had left out his mouth, and this was an important feature, for the 
fullness of the clean-shaven, well-curved lips betokened that the young 
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minister was not without his passions. Any well-versed physiognomist 
would have predicted a constant struggle betwen those lips and the pure 
honest eyes, the issue of it depending entirely upon which side the square 
jaw took. 

It would be very simple, he reasoned. He would not stay long, they 
would have a pleasant, friendly chat at first, and then as he was going, 
he would tell her. She would understand ; she was a woman of the world, 
and would know what he meant without his telling it all. 

Then feeling that he was not alone, he looked up and saw her standing in 
the doorway. She was looking at him with a peculiar intense expression in 
her eyes, and he caught the look before she had time to veil it behind her 
usual laughing manner. He had seen that same look twice before in his life : 
once in the eyes of a starving child, and again in the eyes of a mother when 
he told her that her only boy was dead. 

At that look, the Rev. Philip Ware lost his wonderful self-control ; for once 
his lips gained the mastery. Springing to his feet, he strode determinedly 
to the door and clasped the soft, womanly figure in his arms. She quivered a 
little and then was very still. Silently he lifted her head and looked at her 
intently—at the broad, low forehead with the soft brown hair rippling back 
from it, the changeable gray eyes and smooth skin. She was not exactly a 
beautiful woman—she never had been beautiful, and now her face showed 
one or two lines of care; yet anyone would have to admit that the quick 
changes of expression gave it a certain fascination and an individuality 
which could not be imitated. It was the face a painter might choose for an 
angel—an angel of darkness or light according to the mood of his model. 

Having finished his scrutiny, he gently pressed her head backward against 
his shoulder and laid his lips upon hers. Somehow he had forgotten about 
the friendly chat and the little message just before he went. It was unfor- 
tunate that he had reckoned without consulting his lips. 

Suddenly the sound of a bell in the next flat brought them to conscious- 
ness. It was the woman who started back. 

‘*Let me go, Philip,’’ she said, quickly and firmly ; ‘‘let me go.”’ 

But he made no motion except to clasp her more closely. There was a 
dogged look in his eyes which she did not like to see; undoubtedly the 
square jaw had joined forces with the lips. 

‘* Philip,’’ she pleaded, and there was a ring almost of desperation in her 
voice, ‘‘ for God’s sake let me go.”’ 

At that name—the name of the King whose ambassador he was—some 
consciousness of what he was doing came to the Rev. Philip Ware, and for 
God’s sake—for His only—he let her go. 

Without speaking he turned, and going to the window, looked out into 
the well-lit street, where carriages were passing to and fro, and the pave- 
ment swarmed with eager, hurrying life. As he looked down, he wondered 
if in that throng there were any who were depending upon his guidance to 
reach the heavenly gate. He rather hoped that there were not, for to-night 
he was not quite sure himself where the heavenly gute was. 

Her low musical voice aroused him. 
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‘Philip, what did you come for to-night? Was it—that?”’ 

He gave a short, grim laugh. 

‘“No,’’ he answered, ‘‘ not exactly.” 

Then as she did not speak, he went on: 

‘Would you really like to know what I came for? Well, it was to tell 
you that this would be my last call upon you, for I loved you more than 
such an honorable man as myself’’—with bitter emphasis—‘‘ ought to love 
another man’s wife. I had planned to intimate this rather than to tell you 
outright, in order to save you any embarrassment. I have intimated it, I 
think, quite successfully,’’ he added, grimly. ‘‘I thought that we would 
just have a friendly chat in which we would touch upon topics of common 
interest, for I was to keep my confession for the closing sentence. It is not 
too late for the social part of the program yet. I believe one generally 
begins with the weather.’? He looked critically at the shining stars. ‘J 
think,’ he said, with grave deliberation, ‘‘that we are going to have a 
pleasant day to-morrow.”’ 

He had expected her to pass over this flippant remark, and take the 
more serious matter in hand, perhaps even to chide him for his lightness, as 
she often did. 

Instead, she shrugged her shoulders slightly, and said, in an aroused voice : 

‘“‘T feel exactly as if I were at a church social ; for at those functions, con- 
versatjon generally stops at that point. However, since you insist upon 
discussing it, I think it will rain.”’ 

He turned quickly and faced her, but she met his flashing eves with a 
steady, laughing gaze. 

She had been standing there listening to the calm, deliberate words he had 
spoken, and her face had turned from red to white—here, a woman of the 
world to whom the love of man was but a plaything. 

She learned from his bitter tone of the struggle which he made against her, 
and she had quickly decided upon her course. 

“*Marian,’’ he said, in a low, intense tone, ‘‘ have you done this thing 
deliberately 2? Don’t you care?’ 

She dropped her eyes. 

“* Doesn’t it take due deliberation to prophesy rain? Of course I care. I 
had a new hat I wanted to wear to-morrow.’’ 

‘You are simply talking against time; you must answer me sooner or 
later. Listen to me, Marian. I have told you of my first intention ; but 
surely you know that all is changed now. My love for you ix stronger than 
anything else, and—vou must love me, you shall.”’ 

The Rev. Philip Ware’s voice rang out as firmly and powerfully as was its 
wont when he read, *‘ Thou shalt not,’’ in the Commandments. Perhaps the 
woman thought of this, for she shivered slightly. 

“You know that to me,’’ he weat on, more quietly, ‘‘death alone has the 
power to separate those who have been joined together ; but since in your 
eves divorce is lawful, I will wait until vou are freed. So now there can be 
nothing to keep us apart unless you say that you do not love me; but you 
do—is it not so, sweet ?”’ 
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“HE TOOK HER HANDS AND REVERENTLY LIFTED THEM TO HIS LIps.”’ 


Drawn by C.D Graves. 


He took her hands, and looked at her as she stood dreamily silent—the 
musical cadence of his voice seemed to come to her out of the distance. 

‘* Answer me, Marian, my darling, my love! don’t torture me by your 
silence. You would not, if you knew how I loved you.”’ 

He lifted her hands to his lips and kissed the pretty pink finger tips one by 
one. To him as she stood there in silence, with a soft radiance flushing her 
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faee, she looked like a being from another world ; yet the painter would have 
drawn her for an Angel of Darkness and not an Angel of Light. 

He bent nearer slowly, as if afraid of frightening her, but as he touched her 
hair she started back and, snatching away her hands, moved quickly to the 
other side of the room. Slowly she turned and faced him, and when she 
spoke her voice was calm and natural. 

“T think you must surely be forgetting yourself. I did not know that I 
had ever given you cause to think that I loved you—until, perhaps, just now; 
but that was because—because you surprised me so that I did not realize 
what you were saying and doing.”’ 

Had she thought of it she would have been amused at herself for faltering 
—she to whom this was an old story. 

But as she glanced at him there was something in his eyes that she could 
not bear to see—those eyes from whose depths she would have kept away the 
shadow of pain with her very life. She only knew that she loved him better 
than anything in the heavens above or the earth beneath or the waters under 
the earth—the phrase came to her unbidden—and that she had given him his 
death-blow. Why could she not go to him as he sat there, with his head 
buried in his hands, and tell him this—tell him that she would do what he 
asked, would go with him anywhere ? 

If she alone were to be considered, she would do it ; but he must be kept 
safe; his honor must never be blemished, nor his career as a priest of God be 
spoiled. So this woman, of whom the world spoke so slightingly, nerved 
herself to begin the struggle against him and her other self. 

“‘T have always heen called heartless,’’ she said in an unemotional tone, 
‘and I must be if I have made you believe that I love you, for I do not; I 
never have; I never can.’’ 

The last was uttered with difficulty, for he had lifted his eyes to her face, 
and she saw that they were haggard and drawn, even in the soft lamplight. 

‘‘Marian,’’ he said, ‘‘must you take all? I have given you my love, my 
honor ; must you take my faith, too? For if you have deceived me there is 
no one whom I can ever trust. Pity me, Marian! have mercy ! tell me that 
you did not deceive me, that you do love me—only that, dearest ; only that. 
A man can live without love or hope; he can even die without them ; but he 
can neither live nor die without faith.’’ 

She stood before him with hands loosely clasped and watched his every 
movement with a pitiable attention to details. She noticed that as he rose he 
pressed his heel upon the head of the blue dragon on the rug. She wondered 
if it hurt the ugly thing, and idly put her hand to her own head to make sure 
that it was the blue dragon, and not herself, that he was grinding under his 
heel. Suddenly she became conscious that he had stopped speaking and was 
waiting for her reply. Slowly she gathered her scattered senses and looked 
up at him. The happiness was gone out of her eves, but there was that ex- 
pression in them that made the man feel he was not worthy to touch the hem 
of her garment. 

You are right, Philip,’’ she said softly. ‘*I—I thought I was doing it 
the best way, but I didn’t know, for !in—I’m not good, vou know. It is not 
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because I do not wish to—to do as you want me to do, but because I will not, 
and I will not because I love vou, dear.’’ 

The light flashed into her eyes, and the angel was the woman again. 

‘*Oh, Philip, my darling, my life, I love you so—more than anyone else 
could ever love you. Yet you will marry her—the girl who hates me so, the 
girl who has always been good. How long would she love you if she knew 
of this, do you think? She loves you only because you are noble and rever- 
ent and good, while I’’—her voice was harsh with pain—‘‘ oh, Philip, I would 
love vou in heaven or earth or hell.’”’ 

The man could bear no more. He caught her hands and pressed the palms 
passionately to his lips. His very touch seemed to soothe her, for she drew 
them gently away, and when she spoke her voice was low and sweet. 

‘*T have never loved anyone, you know, dear, so perhaps that is what 
makes it so hard. I married because I had no home and he was good to me. 
Since then I have not cared whether men loved me or not. They were rather 
amusing, and I was not good enough for the women to care for me,’’ she 
added bitterly. ‘‘ But when you came into my life I knew then what it would 
have been to have the love of a good man.’’ She paused and looked at him 
longingly. ‘‘ Philip,’’ she said pleadingly, yet with a note of shyness in her 
tone, ‘‘may I run my fingers through your hair? You must be verv, very 
quiet and not touch me.’’ 

The man looked at her with mute eyes that reminded her somehow of 
the eyes of a dog. She gave a low laugh full of almost childish joy as she 
ran her white fingers caressingly through his dark hair. 

‘*T have always wanted to do this,’’ she said. ‘‘ You have such pretty 
hair, so thick, and black, and wavy. I believe that I love it best of all, but 
then I love all of you best.”’ 

She paused a moment and looked at him critically. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ you are more than handsome ; it always 
scemed to me that the beauty your face has could be best defined by a phrase 
in the catechism. I learned the catechism when I was a little girl, Philip ; 
think of it !”’ 

The man smiled lovingly at her. ‘‘ What is the phrase, dearest? I do not 
believe it will make me conceited.’’ 

“<¢ An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace,’ ’’ she re- 
peated, softly adding with an effort: ‘‘And that is why I would not let vou 
do just as you wanted to-night. If vou were less good, Philip—if you had 
made no struggle against it—perhaps I would have heard you, for I love you 
so. Now I will go back to him, the one who the law says is my husband, and 
you will marry the beautiful girl who does not know what wickedness means. 
I could never satisfy all of you, for Iam not good enough.’ Her Hp quiv- 
ered a little. ‘‘Philip,’’ she cried, ‘‘ why did God forget to put a soul in me 
when I was made? Perhaps he did give me one, but there was no one to 
help it to grow. Do you think,”’ she asked suddenly, ‘that she would have 
loved you enough to give you up?’’ 

But just then the clock chimed the hour. There were a many strokes, and each 
one seemed to beat upon their consciousness the fact that now they must part. 
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“You must go, Philip,’’? she said gently. The man rose. 

‘*This is the end?’’ he asked in a hard, dry tone. 

‘This is the end,’’ she repeated softly, and held out her hand. 

He drew a quick breath and looked at her hand reproachfully. 

‘“Not that way ; surely, not that way, dear? May I not at least tell you 
zoodby as I want?”’ 

She wavered an instant, but looked up into his face with a brave smile. 

“No; it would do no good and only make it harder for both of us. I know 
a better way—-the way your mother would tell you goodby. Lean down a 
minute, Philip.’’ 

She slipped her arms around his neck and rested her soft lips for an instant 
on his forehead. 

‘*Goodby, my life,’? she whispered so low that he scarcely heard it. 
“Keep good always.” 

He took her hands and reverently lifted them to his lips, kissing them in 
the pretty pink palms. 

‘Just one thing, Philip,’”? she said wistfully. ‘‘ Do you think that I have 
harmed you much? I would hate to harm the only one I have ever loved, 
you know,”’ she added with a pathetic little break in her voice. 

Strong man as he was, this was too much for him. Tears choked his voice 
so that he could not answer, but he shook his head. 

He opened the outer door of the little flat just as someone passed through 
the hall humming one of the airs he had heard a few minutes before at the 
theatre. The woman recognized him and smiled as he passed her door. 
Turning to the young minister, she said : : 

‘*T will open the lower door for you. Be sure to latch it after you ; the 
janitor is so particular.”’ 

“| will,’ he replied ; ‘‘ good-night.”’ 

“¢Good-night,’’ she answered, and watched him as he slowly descended the 
stairs without ever turning back. When she heard him put his foot upon the 
lowest step she pressed the button ; the street door swung heavily back. 

‘All right,’’ he said in a low tone, and the door clicked after him. 

She gave a little gasp at the sound and mechanically went into her own 
apartment. For a few moments she stood motionless in the centre of the 
pretty little sitting-room. The lamp flickered warningly, but she did not 
observe it. She was looking at the blue dragon on the rug. At last, with a 
little moan of anguish, she dropped to the floor and pressed her cheek upon 
the blue dragon’s head. 

The pretty rose-colored lamp went out and left her in merciful darkness. 


‘ BUENAVISTA ’’—A SPANISH VIL- 
LA, NEAR STAMFORD, CONN. 


Designed by Mrs, BE. Fb. Holman, 


WOMEN AS ARCHITECTS. 


By JosEPpH DANA MILLER. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XIX. 


HERE are few practising architects among women in the United States, 
but these few have accomplished enough to make it profitable to direct 
our attention to their work. Miss Lois L. Howe, who resides in Boston, 

and who won second prize for her design for the Woman’s Building at the 
World’s Fair, says: ‘‘The field of architecture is so little known to women 
that it is scarcely time to say much about their fitness for it. It seems to 
me to contain no obstacles which may not be overcome by any woman whose 
determination and interest in her work are strong enough to face them.’’ 

Perhaps the best known woman architect in the country is Mrs. Minerva 
Parker Nichols, of Brooklyn. Since her marriage a few years ago, she has 
not practised, but the New Century Club House in Philadelphia, on Twelfth 
street, near Sansom, stands as strong testimony to the high quality of her 
art. Its style is Renaissance, and it is built of Pompeian brick and Indiana 
limestone. Mrs. Nichols came to her line of work by hereditary right, for 
her grandfather was a well known architect and ship designer. The New 
Century Club House at Wilmington, Delaware, is also of her designing ; and 
to these should be added a handsome residence at Overbrook, Pennsylvania, 
and a schoolhouse (old Colonial) at Cambridge, Massachusetts ; a fine cot- 
tage at Avon-by-the-Sea, and a number of homes of pleasing architectural 
exterior. 

Two houses in Germantown, however, are Mrs. Nichols’s especial pride, 
because in these instances the architectural talent has been reinforced by the 
maternal instinct. This union has resulted in a dozen dainty devices—clothes, 
china and laundry closets, dumb elevators everywhere, and, think of it! a 
bath room for the baby, with every convenience for the infant’s and mether’s 
comfort. Mrs. Nichols personally superintended the erection of these build- 
ings, and in the case of the New Century Club House at Wilmington, the 
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builder declared that he had never worked for an architect who better under- 
stood the business. 

The Woman’s Building at the Atlanta Exposition grounds was the work of 
Mrs. Wagner, née Mercur, of Pittsburgh. She not only prepared the plans, 
but superintended the construction to the minutest detail. It has been 
her custom to engage living apartments in the neighborhood where her 
designs are in process of execution that she may witness the progress of every 
step from beginning to completion. In addition to the Woman’s Building at 
the Atlanta Exposition, she has prepared plans for and personally superin- 
tended the building of the Female Seminary at Washington, Pennsylvania ; 
the Children’s Building at Marshalsea, Pennsylvania ; St. Martin’s Church at 
Johannesburg, Pennsylvania ; St. John’s Chapel at Pittsburgh, and_the re- 
modeling of the Pittsburgh College for Women, in that city. The central 
portion of the College received an addition of two stories, and to the left a 
gymnasium was added. Mrs. Wagner has just completed the Wilson College 
at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, and a Seminary building at Washington, 
Pennsylvania. But as with most of these ladies, it is the home features of 
the work in which, with true feminine instinct, she takes the greatest pride ; 
and Mrs. Wagner considers that a house at Edgewood, Pennsylvania, has the 
finest interior of any home she has planned. 

Miss Ida Annah Ryan, who is a practising architect at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, was early attracted during her high-school days to the study of 
design, and a few years later, at the end of her term at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, her junior design received the first of the first four 
prizes, and she was then invited to compete with only senior and fifth class 
men in the Junior Beaux Arts contest, in which she won second prize for a 
grand plan, elevation and section of a public market. Among her later designs 
are a sanitarium, to be built at South Farmingham, Massachusetts, contain- 
ing twenty-one rooms, and a large hall running through the house. The 
building will be Colonial, but simple in detail; painted white, with dark 
green blinds, and located upon a twelve-acre lot. 

Miss Lois L. Howe, of Boston, is represented in the illustration taken from 
a photograph of the interior additions to the Lowell house at Cambridge. 
Mass. Miss Howe is a relative of the Lowell family. She took second prize 
for a design for the Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair, as already men- 
tioned, and has followed the profession of architect assiduously ever since. 
The suburban houses she has planned have been Colonial for the most part, 
but her most interesting work has been in additions and remodeling. 

The Misses Hands and Gannon are two young architects who practise in 
co-partnership in New York city. There are many cottages along the Jersey 
coast which owe their designs to the tasteful art of these young women. But 
their most notable achievement is a plan for model tenements, which has ex- 
torted the admiration of such students of the problem of the housing of the 
poor as E. R. L. Gould and Jacob Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half 
Lives.’? When these plans were laid before Sir Sidney Waterlow, head of 
the Improved Dwellings Company, in London, he said, with much enthusi- 
asm: ‘* These are the best plans for single tenements I have ever ‘seen, the 
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MARY N. GANNON. ETHEL FRANCES SARGENT. IDA ANNAIH RYAN. 


most clever and ingenious ;’’ and Jacob Riis said: ‘‘ They have, in my judg- 


ment, solved the question of building a decent tenement on a twenty-five-foot 
lot. . . . I.am content to know that the question I jugded incapable of 
solution has been solved.” 

These young architects studied the tenement problem in a very practical 
way. For years they talked and studied over their plans, and it was long 
before they were finally matured. Then they went to Forsyth street and 
lived as factory girls live. All the inconveniences, unhealthy surroundings 
and bad sanitation they acquainted themselves with by actual experience ; 
and they set to work to devise plans which should abolish the many evils 
incident to tenement life. It was a problem in morals as well as construction 
that they had set themselves to study. 

These plans for a model tenement provide for a house ninety fect long, with 
ten feet of space to conform to legal requirements ; a court in the centre of the 
building ; tiled entrance and a hallway of porcelain walls. Each apartment 
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has its own balcony, and there are fire escapes at both the back and front of 
the house. An arc light in the court will illuminate every room in the house. 
The roof, with railings eight feet high, is designed as a breathing spot. There 
is an ash chute and garbage receptacle which solves the refuse problem. The 
often perplexing questions of interior conveniences—light, so desirable in 
tenements of the cheaper class, cleanliness and hygienic conditions—are solved 
in many ingenious ways ; and the entire plan is remarkable for its complete- 
ness of detail, its economy of space, and the homeliness and comforts realized 
at a minimum rental, for an average rent of $2.50 per week will pay a fair 
return on the capital required for land and building. A company has been 
formed and land purchased in West Fifty-sevénth street, New York, where 
the ideals of these earnest and clever young women may be realized. These 
model tenement plans are not the only achievement of these girls. Together 
they designed the Florence Hospital, at San Francisco, erected at a cost of 
$30,000, and a villa for Mr. C. F. Johnson, of California, modelled after the 
Czar’s palace at Livadia and costing $50,000. 

Mrs. E. Elizabeth Holman, of Chestnut street, Philadelphia, occupies rather 
a unique position among architects. She has designed pretty nearly 
everything except office buildings—theatres, hotels, stores, and city and sub- 
urban residences. She has won a wide reputation for quaint and unusual 
Summer cottages, which have the merit of being convenient and comfort- 
able, as well as cheap. 

Few of those who do business with ‘‘E. E. Holman, Architect,’’ sus- 
pect that these initials stand for a woman who has practiced her profession 
for eight years and whose houses are in every State of the Union, except Mis- 
sissippi, including, too, Summer houses in Canada and only recently a house 


WOMAN’S BUILDING AT THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION—NIGHT VIEW. 


Designed by Mrs. Wagner 
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INTERIOR ADDITIONS TO THE LOWELL HOUSE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Designed by Lois L. Howe. 


built in Jamaica, British West Indies, the material for which was mill-made 
in this country and shipped there. 

Among Mrs. Holman’s more ambitious work is a Summer house in the 
Dutch Colonial style at Cazenovia, New York, designed to give as nearly as 
possible the effect of the old family mansion of by-gone days. The house has 
a central hall fronting on the side which overlooks a lake. The staircase is 
of old Colonial style, the quaint balustrade having been taken bodily from an 
old house. 

But the work which Mrs. Holman considers her best is Buenavista, a villa 
in the Spanish style, shown in the cut at the head of this article, built upon 
a hill near Stamford, Connecticut. It is a striking instance of the possibil- 
ity of making a house ‘‘climb gracefully down-hill.’’ There is a drop of 
from twenty to fifty feet between its two ends and quite a drop at the porte 
cochére. This is built low, and stairs inside go up between arches filled with 
glass, which form a palm house. The front and main side entrances have curi- 
ously carved doors, modelled somewhat on those of Spanish churches. There 
is a large entrance hall with a stair tower and a reception room opening from 
this hall, all of which are Moorish in decoration. The living hall is an im- 
mense room panelled in white, to increase its apparent size, and with two 
large windows filling all of the north end, except that portion occupied by the 
fire-place, and commanding a most magnificent view. The long corridor, 
with outside balcony leading to the curved stair, has below it a billiard room 
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and a smoking ‘tden’”’ back of that. The communication between library 
and billiard room is made through an artistic lobby with descending steps. 
From the billiard room, stairs go up to the tower, which like all the others 
affords a splendid view of the surrounding country. This is a magnificent 

* house, on a commanding site, and Mrs. Holman is prouder of it than of any 
other of her designs. 

To the names of women architects given should be added those of Miss 
Esther Stone, the first woman to win the Rotch prize at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and now of the firm of Stone, Carpenter & Willson, 
of Providence, Rhode Island; Miss Esther Sargent, now assistant in the 
architect’s office of the B. M. R. R. in Boston, and designer of a school 
building at Saco, Maine, and a number of fine residences ; Miss Harriet F. 
Locke, of Nashua, New Hampshire ; Miss Laura Hayes Fuller, of Chicago, 
designer of the Woman’s Building at the coming exposition at Springfield 
and a prize winner in the competition for plans for the Woman’s Building at 
the World’s Fair ; Miss Sophia G. Hayden, the successful competitor in that 
contest, and considered the very best draughtswoman ever graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; and Miss Annie L. Hawkins, a 
graduate of the Maryland Institute of Art and Design, who has to her credit 
a high school building at Havre de Grace, Md. But the pioneer among women 
architects is Mrs. Bethune, now living, I believe, in Buffalo. Attention was 
attracted to her a few years ago by reason of her application for membership 
in the New York Association of Architects, which met with much opposition. 

That the number of women who have essayed the profession of architec- 
ture is yet so small is due to the fact that few institutions supply the neces- 
sary instruction, and to the other fact that established architects are not eager 
to employ women ini the offices where alone the really practical knowledge is 
to be acquired. 


PITTSBURGH COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Remodeled by Mrs. Wagner. 


JOUBERT. 


Is Joubert fallen ?—that old hero dead, 
Laid low, in proud sleep with the battle-slain ? 
Now, who shall grudge him glory? Not again 
May we behold his like, as at the head 
Of his embattled Burghers, them he led, 
Faith against Destiny, and saw them wane, 
Fighting for others’ honor, all in vain,— 
Victorious, yet the while his own heart bled. 
Pause, Nations! and salute his passing pall. 
Here was a soldier Britons might admire— 
You, Frenchmen, and Americans, and all! 
And if your souls to Chivalry aspire, 
Write, in her Pantheon, Piet Joubert's name, 
To plead against oblivion for his fame. 
* —Henry Tyrrell. 


“Q.” 

The well-known signature, “ Q.’’, which 
stands for A. T. Quiller-Couch, appears 
this month for the first time in Frank 
Lesuiz’s Poputar Montuty, in the dash- 
ing tale of ‘‘The Two Scouts.’”’ There is 
no living writer of the English language 
who can surpass Mr. Quiller-Couch in 
verve of style combined with vivacious 
poetic imagination—qualities which were 
well taken into account by the literary 
executors of the late Robert Louis Steven- 
son, whose romance of ‘St. Ives’’—left 
incomplete at the master’s death—was in- 
trusted to the brilliant ‘°Q.”’ to finish. 
How well he acquitted himself of this 
delicate task, we all know. Mr. W. L. 
Alden, the London correspondent of the 
New York Times’ ‘Saturday Review,” 
writing recently of this achievement, 
says: 

“Mr. Quiller-Couch succeeded marvel- 
ously when he finished Stevenson's ‘St. 
Ives,’ but in that case Stevenson had a 
style that was so distinctive that the work 
of imitation was thereby rendered less 
difficult than it might otherwise have 
been. Not that Mr. Quiller-Couch did not 
deserve the very highest credit for the ad- 
mirable way in which he did his work. 
I remember that I was shocked when I 
heard that ‘St. Ives’ was to be finished 
by another hand than that of its incom- 
parable author, and I felt that Mr. Quiller- 
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Couch was an extremely presumptuous 
man. But the result fully justified his 
action. I did not theneknow what a deli- 
cate artist Mr. Quiller-Couch was. I now 
heartily wish that he would undertake the 
still greater task of finishing ‘Weir of Her- 
miston.’ ”’ 

But ‘'Q.”’ is very busy with his own 
works. Besides his fiction writing, he 
has just turned out (Seribner’s, New York) 
an adinirable book entitled ‘‘ Historical 
Tales from Shakespeare,’’ a work intended 
mainly for young readers just entering the 
Fairyland of the great bard. In his pref- 
ace, explaining the patriotic spirit of these 
historical tales which he sets forth so fas- 
cinatingly, Mr. Quiller-Couch justly ob- 
serves that no patriotism can be true 
which does not tend to give a boy chival- 
rousness or lend a girl tenderness of heart. 
He says: 

“Of true and fervent patriotism these 
plays are full. Indeed, though they are, 
in Charles Lamb’s words, ‘strengtheners 
of virtue’ in many ways, that remains 
their great lesson. It has been said that 
the real hero of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays is England, and no one can read them 
and be deaf to the ringing, vibrating note 
of pride. * * * to have inherited the 
liberties of so great a country and be a par- 
taker in her glory. And this love of Eng- 
land is the sincerer for the courage with 
which Shakespeare owns and grieves that 
she has been sometimes humiliated, some- 
times untrue to herself. But, if this were 
not enough, he has left us—in Falcon- 
bridge, in King Harry, in the two Talbots 
—lotty yet diverse examples of what pa- 
triotism can do; and, again, in Coriolanus 
and Marens Brutus, particular warnings of 
how even able men who love their coun- 
try may, by a little unwisdom, injure her 
and wreck themselves.” 

rr) 
AN ARTIST-ILLUSTRATOR. 


The illustrator of “The President’s 
War,” the notable leading article in this 
number of Frank  Lestre’s  Popciar 
Montuty, is Mr. James Henry Harper, of 
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Washington, D. C. Mr. Harper, whose 
work speaks for itself, is an enthusiast in 
his profession, in which he has achieved 
a somewhat unique distinction. He is 
fond of describing himself as an author 


JAMES HENRY HARPER. 


‘in the universal language.”” Regarding 
his superb picture of President McKinley 
in the War Room, on page 115, Mr. Harper 
writes: ‘‘The President, whose career 
started as one of the ‘men on horseback’ 
in the Civil War, is here represented as 
the Man at the Helm, the man whose 
heart-beat quickens as he breasts the wave 
and storm. With calm demeanor he takes 
his bearings from life’s compass, and by 
its aid steers the ship of State, and holds 
the helm of a Christian nation, a nation of 
homes, to its cardinal principle, the Pole 
Star of liberty, the brotherhood of man. 
And lo! a new light is seen in the Orient, 
and the commercial nation takes a place 
in the councils of the world powers and 
proclaims the open door for the coming of 
the Prince of Peace.” 


»* 
A CROWDED MARKET. 


I wrote a little poem once— 
A dainty verse or two— 
And sent it to an editor, 
As poem-writers do : 
‘But soon it traveled back again 
Unto its native place, 
Accompanied by a line which read, 


‘Refused for lack of space.’ 
£ 


POPULAR 
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Next day to Life I posted it, 
But what was my chagrin 

To find, alas! Life was too short 
To take my verses in! 

The Quiver and the Dial 
I addressed respectfulby ; 

The first was full, the Dial said 
It had no time for me. 


I then assailed the Spirit, 
But discovered in despair 
*Twas ‘‘ overstocked with matter,” 
Though I thought it made of air. 
And from the Inter-Ocean 
Came an intimation terse,— 
No room between the oceans 
For my clever little verse ! 


I next despatched it to the Worl/, 
But back it came hetimes,— 

The World was not quite big enough . 
To hold my humble rhymes. 

And likewise from the Universe 
It journeyed back apace ; 

The Universe was all too small 
To grant my name a place. 


I boldly sent it to the Sun, 
For surely *twould appear 

There ought to be some extra space 
In so much atmosphere ! 

But, oh, alas! there wasn’t, for 
The Sun had “‘ stuff” to burn ; 

The Morning and the Evening Star 
Rejected it in turn. 


And when my little poem had 
Come back from Ererywhere, 
With briefest lines asserting 
That they had no space to spare, 
I felt inclined to give it up; 
But to my rapture keen, 
Last week it was accepted by 
The Pocket Magazine. 
—Jennie Betts Hartswick. 


* 
THE TRIALS OF MRS. JULIA 
O’GRADY. 


(As Related by Herself.) 
ELLEN ATTENDS A ScHooL oF 
ES LOCUTION. 

Sure Oi’d be livin’ till Oi was as ould 
as Mickey Donovan’s goat that wud be 
dancin’ a harnpoipe on the rocks yit but 
for his walkin’ in front av a thrullyloo car 
and disputatin’ the road wid the motor- 
man, before Oi cud give yez an idea av the 
thriles Oi’ve enjured wid Mary Ellen’s 


I.—Mary 
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elucrutiation, and the interfarences av 
Michael’s mother, not to be mintionin’ 
Michael himself. 

The ould woman sit be the foire, and 
there she talk and there she shmoke, and 
there she shmoke and there she talk. Sure 
she was never known to shut her mouth, 
only to kape the poipe from fallin’ out. 
An’ not a thing can Oi be gayin’ but “It’s 
crazy ye are,”’ sez she. ‘‘That’s well said 
av any woman foolish enough to marry 
into the O’Grady family,”’ sez Oi. ‘‘ Will 
yez listen to that,” sez she, ‘‘an’ ivery 
wan knowin’ Moichael cud have his pick 
ay the foinest gerrels in the county!” 
“Thrue for ye!’’ sez Oi, ‘‘an’ there was 
not wan av thim good enough for him till 
he fell in wid meself,’’ sez Oi. Thanks 
be—Oi’m able for her, an’ all the resht av 
the family. 

Now, Mary Ellen, me daughter, is as 
foine a gerrel as yez could foind in all the 
burrers av New York, not to be talkin’ av 
Hoboken and the unmixed disthrics, bar- 
rin’ the airs she do be a-pittan an, and the 
call she hov av mixin’ in wid phat is none 
av her business. Wid her Female Suffer- 
ers club, her electr8cution colleges, where 
she learned to trun herself around and 
shout herself hoarse over something she 
knows as little about as her brother Danny 
does when he hollers for free trade— 
thinkin’, no doubt, that he can get aff 
widout payin’ phat he owes at the corner 
groceray. An Mary Ellen a-yellin’ about 
a beggar that had lost his mind an’ she 
a-wantin’ some wan to “ Pay, pay, PAY.” 
“Pay phat?’”’ sez Oi, when she was goin’ 
‘round the house a-practoysin’.  ‘‘Sure 
it’s as much as any honest man or woman 
can do these days to pay their own debts,” 
sez Oi. ‘‘ Well, mother,’’ sez she, ‘ye 
don’t understand. This is a call for the 
English paple to take care of the English 
soldiers’ families phile they be fightin’ the 
Bores,”’ sez she, ‘‘down in South Africa,” 
sez she. ‘An’ they hov all lost their 
moinds?’’ sez Oi. ‘Well, it's no won- 
der,’’ sez Oi, ‘‘an’ it’s too bad,’’ sez Oi. 
*“Wudn’'t it be a payin’ job,’”’ sez Oi, ‘‘to 
shut them up in a lunatic asoylum,”’ sez 
Oi, ‘‘an’ if they want to bate out their ini- 
mies (which the Lord forbid they do!) sind 
down some min that can take their moinds 
wid thim an’ settle the row. But will you 
be good enough to tell me, me gerrel, phat 
a full-blooded American lady loike your- 
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silf hov to do wid it? A foine thing, in- 
dade, for a daughter av Michael O’Grady 
thot’s voted the Dimmeycrat ticket since 
the day he landed to be stanin’ in front av 
the paple askin’ pay for English fighters 
that are absent moinded or any other 
moinded, or their kids ayther. Ye'’d bet- 
ther be lavin’ sooch work to the illegant 
ladies that cooms over here and gets up 
tay-parties and pulls the legs av the pa- 
thrits. Git along wid sooch nonsense! 
Whin yez get toired Oi suppose yez’ll 
sthop,’’ sez Oi. An’ wid that she tuk her- 
silf aff—a-bangin’ the dure behind her. . 
Was Oi tellin’ ye the way Mary Ellen 
kem to make sooch a fule av hersilf wid 
her school av oratorio airs? She’d been 
talkin’ for a long time about a man she 
called Mr. Delsthart, or Upshtart—all the 
same, she was goin’ woild over his atheis- 
tic jimjamastics, and that she wanted to 
go to the school and larn to rade. ‘An’ 
will ye tell me,’’ sez Oi, when she sthopped 
for breath, ‘‘ phat ye were doin’ when yez 
war a shlip av a gerrel if yez didn’t larn 
to rade—playin’ hookey ?” sez Oi. ‘*Oh,”’ 
sez she, ‘‘that war only plain, sthraighti- 
away radin’ that anywan cud undher- 
sthand,” sez she. ‘‘Sure Oi wants to 
learn to rade the way no wan livin’ will 
know phat’s it all about,” sez she. Wid 
that Oi tould her to shut up an’ go an’ 
find as big a fool as herself to talk wid, 
and to kape her quoit Oi tould her she 
could take phat she call a coorse in electro- 
cution. Not very long afther Moichael 
kem running down the sthairs. ‘‘ Rin for 
ver loife, Julia,”’ sez he; ‘‘ Mary Ellen hov 
a fit!”? So up-sthairs Oi goes, and there 
sthand Mary Ellen in the middle av the 
flure, shakin’ loike she hov the ager. 
“‘Oh, Mary Ellen dear,’’ Oi croied, ‘‘ wait 
till your mother gets to ye!’’ ‘Oh, don’t 
be frightened,’ sez she; ‘‘there’s not a 
haporth the matther wid me,’’ sez she. 
“¢Oi’m only dacomposin’.’””? ‘‘ Well, then, 
I think thot’s quoit enough,”’ sez Oi; ‘‘da- 
composin’ before you're did. Sure if vez 
want to doy, phy don’t yez go to bed and 
doy loike a Christian,” sez Oi, ‘fan’ not. 
be stannin’ there shakin’ the finger nails 
aff ye,’? sez Oi. An’ wid that she begin 
sthritchin’ herself as if she’d shlept fora 
wake, then she bind herself over double, 
like a pace av an ould carpet thrun over 
the back fince. ‘An’ now will yez tell 
me,” sez Oi, ‘‘phat is the manin’ av all 
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this?” sez Oi. ‘Ohb,’’ sez Mary Ellen, 
“thims me exercoises,” sez she. ‘Well, 
now,” sez Oi, “it wud be far more to your 
credit,”? sez Oi, ‘if yez be in nade av ex- 
ercoise to go down sthairs and foind it over 
the washtub,"’ sez Oi, ‘San’ not be lavin’ 
your poor ould mother smash her bones,” 
sez Oi. 

But the gerrels is good for nothin’ 
at. all nowadays but thrampooshin’ the 
sthreets wid bandy-legged jude boys wid 
a jack-in-the-pot rose in their coats, the 
toime av day in their pockets an’ very lit- 
tle else. And then she begin drawin’ an 
the wursht lookin’ moog Oi iver laid me 
two eyes an, an’ she sthannin’ in front av 
the lookin’-glass. ‘‘ Don’t do that agin,” 
sez Oi; “don’t do that agin!’? ‘‘Thot’s 
phat Oi’m larnin’ at the school av expres- 
sin’,’’sez she. ‘‘ Well, ye’d betther sthop 
that,” sez Oi, ‘‘or they’ll very soon be ex- 
pressin’ you,’’ sez Oi, ‘‘to Mr. Bloomin- 
dale’s asoylum,’’ sez Oi, ‘phere ye'll not 
be at all lonely for want av paple makin’ 
oop the same koind av faces,”’ sez Oi. 

Be this toime the ould woman was up 
the sthairs, wid a keen fit to raise the 
carpse at a shantytown wake. ‘‘Hould 
your noise,” sez Oi, ‘an’ go down thim 
sthairs phile you’re able. Shut up!’ sez 
Oi, “there’s nothin’ at all the matther 
wid Mary Ellen.’? ‘‘Oh, don’t be moind- 
in’ her,’’ sez Moichael; ‘‘she’s ould and 
choildish.’’ ‘Ould and choildish is it?” 
sez Oi. ‘It’s bad luck to the day Oi iver 
married intil the O’Grady family and lift 
poor Barney Doolan gravin’ his heart wid 
the invy.’? ‘Well, then,’’ sez Moichael, 
“it’s often Oi'm wishin’ mesilf in Barney’s 
place.” Will ye listen to that? An’ he 
havin’ sooch an easy-goin’ wife that niver 
has a word to say, an’ kapes all her thriles 
to herself. —Mary Sargent Hopkins. 


Sad 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


If we had started Frank Lestre’s Popv- 
LAR Montuy earlier, so that it had circu- 
lated throughout Sicily and the Isles of 
Greece during the Third Century, we 
should never have declined the following 
Ivric, which Miss Jane Minot ‘Sedgwick 
has translated with exquisite grace from 
the Greek Anthology (‘ Sicilian Idyls, 
and Other Verses,” published by Cope- 
land & Day, Boston) : 
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I saw her at the hour of noon 

Come through the tields of corn, 
Just when the tresses of the grain 

Were by the reapers shorn ; 
And suddenly two blinding rays 
Bewildered me with double blaze: 
One from the midday sun above. 
And from her eyes the light of love. 


The shadows of the evening quench 
The sun’s resplendent beams, 

But hers a vision of the night 
Rekindles in my dreans 

Sleep, that to others brings release, 

Allows me neither rest nor peace, 

Shaping an image of desire 

That burns into my soul with fire. 


““GANGWAY!”’ 


( The war-cry of the American soldiers in the 
Philippines. ) 
From the throats of many thousands leaps 
the mystic battle-cry ; 
Thro’ the jungles bound the echoes, rend 
the air and reach the sky ; 
Slogan of a mighty land, 
War-cry of a valorous band. 
Foemen halt, with sudden fright ; 
Warriors, brave, forget to fight, 
Bend their steps in hasty flight. 
“Gangway!” “Gangway!”’ wins the day. 
High above the din of battle, high above 
the cannon’s roar, , 
High above the clash of sabres, rings the 
ery from shore to shore ; 
Drowns the scream of shot and shell; 
Superstition’s funeral knell ; 
Battle-cry of victory, 
War-cry of the brave and free, 
Herald-ery of Liberty— 
“Gangway!’ “ Gangway!”’ wins the day. 
When the guns are hushed and silent, 
when the cannon cease to roar; 
When the bloody strife is ended; when 
the sabres clash no more ; 
When the gory swords are sheathed, 
When the heroes’ brows are wreathed—- 
We will greet the tried and true, 
Welcome home the boys in blue, 
With their battle-cry and hue— 
“Gangway!” “Gangway!? won the day. 
Grasses green will wave and wither o’er 
the dust of vanquished braves ; 
They will slumber on forever in forgotten, 
nameless graves ; 
Men will come and men will go ; 
Floods and ebbs of tides will flow ; 
To the isles beyond the sea 
There will come prosperity, 
Light and Freedom, Liberty: 
“Gangway !”? will have won the day. 
—Tauvreuce Porcher Heat, 


THE RELEASE OF THE ROSE. 


THE rose, once queen of a fair demesne— 
Breathing of love and trust— 

Iz drooping now from her darkened bough 
In the prison bonds of dust. 

Her fragile red, whence the dew has fled, 
Ts filled with a nameless pain ; 

In yearning leaves how her spirit grieves 
For the swift release of rain! 


A sudden stir of the clouds for her, 
With the thunder’s martial boom— 

The lightning’s flash, and the rain’s soft plush, 
Unlocking the gutes of bloom! 

The rose is bright with a new-born light, 
And the joy of danger past— 

She lifts her head from the garden bed 
Like a queen re-crowned at last. 


—William Hamilton Hayne. 


“(WE THOUGHT WE’D GIVE YOU A REAL, GENUINE SURPRISE PARTY, AN’ I GUESS WE’ VE 
ABOUT MADE OUT.” 


DRAWN BY CHARLES MENTE. 


Illustrating “The Social Coup of the Bessie Bumpuses,” by Rollin Lynde Hartt. See page 235. 
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RAPID TRANSIT IN GREAT CITIES. 


By Gro. H. JoHNson, Sc. D. 


~y APID transit between the business parts of cities 
ai R and their suburbs is wholly a modern problem ; 
it is principally a recent problem, and one which 
has taxed to its utmost the best engineering talent of the 
age. The brilliant achievements of street railway engin- 
eers in the present generation have no more than kept 
pace with urgent necessities. The solutions 
of the problem have brought glory to inven- 
<2. tors and great fortunes to promoters. And 
aN yet the problem, growing faster than 
any solution, or all the solutions to- 
gether, refuses to be finally solved. 
In the great cities of Europe and Asia, 
' \] business is widely distributed in a 
| multitude of small shops and_ fac- 
/ tories; but in American cities it is 
generally concentrated, so that a large 
proportion of the people in business 
must go several miles from their 
homes to reach their places of em- 
ployment. 

We sometimes look back on our 
fathers’ days in a kind of pitying 
way. And yet, the horsecars and 
omnibuses of forty years ago were then 

more satisfactory and adequate conveyances in 

the streets of New York City than any under- 

ground or elevated railroad can be at the pres- 
Yi] ent time. 

The growth of American cities in the nine- 

aN tant aeeeena Caran © teenth century has been marvelous, and it is 

Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. continuing at about a constant rate. For ex- 
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RAPID TRANSIT OF OUR FATHERS.— 
wy 1. STREET-CAR IN NEW ORLEANS, 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. 2. THE FIRST 
STREET-CAR BUILT IN NEW YORK, 1832. 3. THE 
OLD BROADWAY OMNIBUS-STAGE. 


Drawn by Frank Adams. 


3 e ample, the city of Brooklyn, now a 

_ aneenetll borough of Greater New York, has 
grown in population from forty to forty-six per cent. every decade since 1860, 
the increase being quite regular from 290,000 in 1860 to 1,200,000 in 1899. 
The United States census in 1790 showed 210,873 persons living in six cities. 
The census of this year will probably show 25,000,000 persons living in 600 
cities. There are young men in business now who will live to see Greater 
New York with 10,000,000 inhabitants. Taking the figures of the last Federal 
census, it is seen that while the population of the whole country has increased 
twelve-fold in a century, the urban population has increased eighty-seven-fold. 
This growth in cities means increase in the populated area of each city, and so 
the distances to be travelled from the residential suburbs to the business district 
are constantly increasing. The density of population in the central parts of a 
city may also increase. In New York City there is a maximum density of 
1,000 residents to the acre, and this is more than double that of the most 
congested cities of Europe. 

But by far the most rapid increase to be found in a city is in the daytime 
population of the business district. The modern office building, commonly 
called a sky-scraper, which begins two stories below ground and reaches up- 
wards of twenty stories above ground, has brought about such a density of 
business that it is possible for half a million people to do business at the same 
time within ten minutes’ walk of one another, and without any inconven- 
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ience so long as they are at work. Indeed, this nearness to one another 
greatly expedites business, because, even with telephones, several of which 
are in almost constant use in many offices, personal interviews are often 
necessary. Many office buildings accommodate upwards of a thousand ten- 
ants and employees each, without being overcrowded. 

But, unfortunately, when half a million people, or even fifty thousand 
people, weary from their day’s labor, want to get from the business district 
to their suburban homes about the same time, the best existing means of 
transportation are greatly burdened. Imagine a street a mile long entirely 
built up with theatres, and intersecting twenty other streets having as many 
more theatres ; then, all the theatres being filled with large audiences, im- 
agine half of the audiences to disperse at about the same time, and the other 
half within an hour of that time. The. result of this, so far as the streets, 
sidewalks and public conveyances are concerned, would be similar to the 
congestion which occurs every day in the business districts of New York 
City and Chicago between the hours of five and six o’clock in the afternoon. 
In other large cities the same is true in 
varying degrees of intensity and discomfort. 

At the present time, probably Brook- 
lyn is in greater need of improved 
transit facilities than any other Amer- 
ican city. And yet Brooklyn has 512 
miles of surface street railways and 
66 miles of elevated railways—all 
operated by electric power through 
trolley or rail—con- 


FRENCH, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TROLLEY CARS.—1. SURFACE CONTACT SYSTEM, PARIS. 
2, LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS. 3. NEW YORK-BROOKLYN BRIDGE CARS. 
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_ _, necting with 
| | Manhattan 
ie)! \ Island by fif- 
teen ferries 
and the great- 
est bridge in 
America. 
Twenty years 
ago, when the 
Brooklyn 
Bridge was 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE approaching 
ENTRANCE. completion, it 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. was thought 
that after it was opened the con- 
gestion of traffic across the East 
River would be relieved. That 
expectation was realized, 
and thousands of families 
moved to Brooklyn to en- 
joy the advantage of a sure 
transit into the heart of 
New York City. Since then 
the population of Brook- 
lyn has more than dou- 
\\ bled, and the borough is 
' often called the dormitory 
of New York City. The 
building of elevated rail- 
roads, the conversion of 
horse-car roads into trol- 
ley roads and their exten- 
sion to Coney Island and 
other places more distant, 


Whe with a single fare of five cents for 
ae i] a ride of upwards of ten or fifteen 


miles, brought about a daily con- 
gestion at the Bridge entrance 
which was worse than anything experienced before. 
About two years ago the Brooklyn cars were allowed to cross the Bridge, 
instead of stopping and transferring their passengers to Bridge cars as had 
- been done. This was a great convenience to passengers and saved them the 
extra fare which had always been charged on the Bridge cars. This change 
again resulted ina large increase in the number of passengers using the Bridge, 
and at the present time about seventy thousand persons daily cross the Bridge 
from City Hall, Manhattan, to Brooklyn during one rush hour of the after- 
noon. How they do it is one of the wonders of the city. The rush to get 
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standing room in a car is more like a game of football than anything else. 
The entrance to a car is the goal, and the pressing crowd in front of it is like 
a pile of college boys on top of the football—with the difference that the rush- 
ers are all standing wedge-fashion instead of piling on top of each other. 

Any such crowding of quadrupeds in transportation would be stopped by 
‘officers of the law. But necessity knows no law, and it is necessary for these 
tens of thousands of people to get to their homes. These workers, a large 
proportion of whom are young women employed in offices, are weary from 
the labor of the day, and perhaps from a considerable walk to the entrance 
of the Bridge ; but they are eager and happy at the thought of the friends 
and home to which they are returning. Half a dozen great thoroughfares con- 
verge to City Hall Park and the Bridge entrance. After the offices begin to 
close, these streets are filled with eager multitudes hurrying to the street cars, 
the elevated railway stations, the ferries, and, more than anywhere else, to 
the Bridge entrance. It is impossible for the most leisurely, indolent person 

to get into this throng without feeling his pulses 
|. stirred. Unconsciously his step quickens to the 
\| time of the multitude around him, and he finds 

himself hurrying like all the others toward the 
entrance to the great 
Bridge. 

The Brooklyn surface 
cars reach Manhattan 
over a track on the north 
roadway, and then make 
a sharp turn over four 
tracks at the end of the 
Bridge. Each car, after 
waiting half a minute on 
one of these tracks to 
get a load of about sev- 
enty passengers, thirty 
of whom may be seated, 
returns over the south 
roadway. Thus all the 
time during the rush 
hours seven or eight 
trolley cars of different 
lines are standing or 
moving, with clang of 
‘STEP LIVELY, 'LEASE.”’ gong, across the en- 
Brisien Oy Che Gruner trance. At the same 
time, from the elevated platform, trains of four 
long cars are being sent across the Bridge as fast as 
they can be handled. The design of the Bridge 
successfully provides for the separation of the 
passengers going to the elevated cars from those 


\- 


‘ 
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going to the surface cars. But the four surface tracks are all on the grade 
of the promenade, so that most of the passengers on the trolley cars, as well 
as all the pedestrians on the Bridge, must cross more than one of these tracks 
—dodging between the cars which follow each other at half-minute intervals 
on each track and struggling through the crowd to get to their own cars. The 
game is a very difficult and trying one, but from long experience and disci- 
pline it is generally played with wonderful skill and almost unfailing good 
nature. 

As the men approach the Bridge their steps quicken to a run, their 
hats are drawn tight, their umbrellas are grasped firmly, their elbows are 
held in readiness to use as wedges or battering rams if needed ; they dodge 
with startling agility around and in front of ladies and any persons who are 
moving only moderately fast, and as soon as they catch sight of the car they 
want, they make a wild rush across tracks to the coveted goal. Some of them 
are fortunate enough to reach the car before it stops and to get seats, where- 
upon they immediately quiet down, pull out the evening paper, and read with 
perfect sang froid and contentment. During the fraction of a minute that the 
car is standing, the women, who have also acquired great skill in this rough 
game, find standing room in the aisle and on the platform. With thirty 


THE GREATEST POWER-IHOUSE IN THE WORLD.—PERSPFCTIVE ELEVATION OF ONE-HALF 


OF THE NEW STATION FOR THE THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD, NEW YORK CITY, 
witH 100,000 HORSE-POWER PLANT. 
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MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY-SIX CARS ON SURFACE 
SYSTEM OF THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY, A CERTAIN DAY AT 6 P. M. 
CONVERGENCE AT BROOKLYN BRIDGE, AND AT WILLIAMSBURG FERRY. 


passengers seated and forty standing the car may be said to be full; but as 

the starter is trying to shut the gate excluding hundreds of disappointed 

passengers, a dozen or more, on the principle of compression and compulsion, 

crowd on to the platform and steps. The optimistic conductor calls out: 

‘‘Move forward, please !’’ the gong sounds, the electric current is suddenly 

turned on, and everybody standing up falls into his neighbor’s arms or lap. — 
Then the hundred who got left make a wild rush toward the next car which 

is approaching with clanging gong over the track which is cleared by the 

attending police. 

That so few accidents occur under these circumstances is really surprising, 
and perhaps those who have not seen the rush will think the picture is over- 
drawn ; but so serious has the evil become, that at a recent public hearing on 
the proposition of tunneling the East River, the present condition of traffic on 
the Brooklyn Bridge was denounced as intolerable. Forty-six Brooklyn 
clergymen, deploring the hardening effects of the rush, united in a written 
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petition based on ~ ; a { 
moral grounds. 
In presenting 
this petition, 
the Rev. S. B. 
McConnell said : 
“The condition 
of travel on the 
Bridge is such as 
civilized persons 
or civilized beasts 
should not toler- 
ate.”’ 

On foggy days 
tens of thousands 
of the usual ferry 


passengers go to 
the B rl d g e to : BOSTON SUBWAY, SURFACE SECTION. 


avoid being fog-bound on the river. Under such circumstances, however, 
the Bridge cars are often blocked; and when on a rainy evening the 
passengers have entered the car dripping, and if possible packing it more 
solidly than usual, their condition as they are pressed against one another with 
wet umbrellas for a barrier is too wretched to describe. And yet the condi- 
tion there is not much worse than it is on the elevated and surface roads 
of Manhattan and in other large cities of America. 

A greater contrast than between these rushes for standing room and the 

Parisian system of calling each passenger to his seat by the number of his 
ticket can scarcely be imagined. Parisians are not usually thought to be 
slow, but any American street railroad that should adopt that system would 
be thought too slow to hold its franchise. 
* Ian MacLaren recently wrote of Americans : ‘‘ No man goes slow if he has 
the chance of going fast; no man stops to talk if he can talk walking ; no 
man walks if he can ride in a trolley car; no one goes ina trolley car if he 
can get a convenient steain car; and, by-and-by, no one will go in a steam 
car if he can be shot through a pneumatic tube. . . . There is nothing which 
an American cannot do, except rest.’’ 

It is doubtless true that anyone’s health is promoted by a pleasant walk 
or ride taken daily between one’s home and place of business. To annihilate 
distance, however desirable it sometimes seems, would not be for the public 
good. To spend twenty minutes in fresh air and changing scenes while 
going from one’s place of business to his home is not a waste of time ; it is 
rather time needed to review the business or news of the day, to shake off its 
cares, and so be the better prepared, not only for the work of the next day, 
but also for the social pleasures of the evening. This time may be spent in 
walking one mile, or riding two miles in a horse car, or three miles in a 
trolley car, or four miles in an elevated car, or six miles ina tunnel. If the 
time spent and other circumstances remain the same, the distance is of little 
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consequence. So it appears that our fathers had as good facilities for getting 
about their towns as we have, and engineers must continue to multiply 
inventions and constructions if our descendants be no worse off than we are. 

And yet, what a plight we are in! 

Chicago has been working out this problem in a large way, and already has 
a very complete system of street transportation, consisting of 1025 miles of 
surface tracks and 74 miles of elevated tracks. The Chicago River, although 
it is little more than a creek, having so little energy that its stagnant waters 
can scarcely move, has yet determined the location and directed the growth 
of one of the largest cities in the world. It has divided Chicago into North 
Side, West Side and South Side, and made it inevitable that the business cen- 
ter should be in the narrow peninsula between the lake and the river. This 
little district, which is reached from the north and west only by going under 
or over the river, contains a larger number of great office buildings than can 
be found in the same area of any other city. 

The congestion in the streets of this district during the rush hours of the 
morning and evening must be seen to be understood. Looking down on the 
sidewalks from the windows above they appear to be simply solid with hu- 
manity as far as the eye can see, and that appearance is unpleasantly con- 
firmed by touch when one attempts to pass through such a crowd. Thousands 


of trains of surface cars of three, four and even five cars each pass around 


loops through this district ; the separate ownership of the lines on the differ- 
ent sides of the city having made through runs impossible. In no other city 
can be seen such trains of surface cars as are run every day in Chicago. On 
each side of that city of immense area are several through or main lines radi- 
ating from the*business district and intersected at many points by cross-town 
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or feeder lines. Until three or four years ago the main lines were operated 
by cables and the branch lines by horses. The horse cars when they reached 
the main line were coupled to the cable car and so taken to the business cen- 
ter and back again. Now the branches are operated by electricity, and the 
main lines will also be changed to electric power as fast as permits can be 
obtained. The superior economy of electric power more than compensates 
for the cost of reconstructing a cable road. 

The street railroads of Chicago have been likened to a great devilfish—the 
body of which lies on the lake front and stretches back six blocks to the Chi- 
cago River, while its arms cover the land in every direction for a distance of 
ten miles. It would be more accurate to make the comparison with two such 
creatures—the lower devilfish being the’system of surface roads pushing 
many of their arms under the Chicago River; the one on top being the ele- 
vated system, carrying its arms over the streets and river and being controlled 
by six separate companies operated in harmony. The body of the upper 
creature, which is capable of disposing of 25,000 people an hour, is known 
as the Union Elevated Loop. This is a belt line which runs around the busi- 
ness district connecting with all the elevated roads and having a station at 
every block or two. This road, only two miles long, is one of the most 


PARIS METROPOLITAN LINE.—BIFURCATION, NEAR THE LYONS RAILWAY STATION, 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 
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PARIS METROPOLITAN, —CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
LINE ACROSS THE CANAL ST. MARTIN, 


rf XS a os — Drawn by Frank Adams. 
. re _ c 


remarkable properties in the world. It 
has no rolling stock of its own, and yet 
handles over one thousand trains a day. 
Over three thousand cars are daily oper- 
i ated over its line and stopped at each 
ie of its eleven stations. The time for a 
round trip is fourteen minutes, and 
thirty four-car trains are handed every fourteen minutes. A passenger may 
take an elevated train in one of the prairie suburbs of Chicago, ride to any 
station on this loop, and then from the same platform take a train going in 
any other direction. 

This is good engineering. But, from the financial standpoint, it has been 
the lower devilfish that has always been on top. While the surface roads of 
Chicago have earned enormous profits, the elevated roads have generally worked 
themselves into a receivership. The reason for this has been that the owners 
of the surface roads, finding that competition from above was sure to come, 
in spite of their opposition, secured the franchises themselves, and then con- 
structed and operated the new roads in a way to have the least effect on their 
principal property. But that period has passed. The elevated roads have 
been reconstructed physically and reorganized financially, while the increase 
in traffic has made business enough for all. 

Now it is seriously proposed to put a second story or upper deck on the 
Union Elevated Loop, so that suburban trains on all the steam railroads en- 
tering Chicago might run over an incline to the most convenient elevated rail- 
road and thence to the new elevated loop. The plan is feasible, and it would 
secure for residents of towns twenty-five miles from Chicago the facilities for 
reaching any part of the business district of the city without change of cars 
which are now enjoyed by those who live only ten miles away. In this way 
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Chicago expects to provide 
adequate transportation for 
five million inhabitants. 

Chicago is also the first city 
to plan for the running of 
dining cars on the street rail- 
roads, so that suburban resi- 
dents can save time by taking 
their meals on the journey to 
and from their places of busi- 
ness. A porter, barber and 
bootblack will also serve the 
passengers as may be re- 
quired. The contrast be- 
tween this latest development 
and the beginning of street 
railways, ‘‘when roads were 
first paved with iron bars,”’ 
is very great. 

The first. street railroad was 
the Fourth Avenue line in 
New York City, constructed 
and operated experimentally 
in 1832. The first car used 
was built by John Stephen- 
son, who afterward founded 
the car manufacturing com- 
pany which has built tens of 
thousands of street cars. The 
form of rail used in this first 
street railroad resulted in 
accidents to other vehicles, 
and the road not being a suc- 
cess, another one was not 
built for twenty years. In 
1852, M. Loubat, a French 
engineer, built the first per- 
manent street railroad in New 
York City, and after that such 
enterprises grew rapidly. Six 
or cight short lines were built 
in different cities before 1855, 
thirty more before 1860, and 
eighty more before 1870. New 
Orleans was one of the first 
cities to adopt this early form 
of rapid transit, with the curi- 
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ous result shown in 
our illustration (p. 
212), reproduced 
from a picture made 
in 1855. The first 
street railroad in St. 
Louis was laid in 


Sherman (afterward 
General Sherman) 
was the general 
manager. 

Europe has gen- 
erally been behind 
America in street 
railways. In 1853 
a short line was laid 
in Paris, but it was 
soon removed as a 
nuisance. The first 
attempt to  intro- 
duce tramways in 
Great Britain was 
made at Birken- 
head, in 1860, by 
George Francis 
Train. The _ first 
tramway in London 
was built in 1862, 
and in Liverpool in | 
1868. 

From 1870 to 
1880 came the first 
efforts to substitute 
mechanical power 
for horses. Several 
of the hills in San 
Francisco were 
equipped with an 
experimental cable 
system. Then ca- 
bles, with different 
forms of grips, were 
adopted in several 
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other cities. The first practical electric railroad was constructed under 
the direction of Dr. Werner Siemens for the Berlin Exposition of 1879. 
Thomas Edison built the first electric road in America at Menlo Park, N. J., 
in 1880, and Edison and Stephen D. Field built the first electric road actually 
seeking business at the Chicago Exposition, 1883. Leo Daft, Charles J. Van 
Depoele, E. W. Bentley, Walter Knight, and other inventors rapidly perfected 
electric motors adapted to this work. In 1885 the first trolley line was built 
in Kansas City. The ‘‘ Richmond experiment’’ of 1888, under the direction 
of Frank J. Sprague, has been called the most important event in the entire 
history of the street railroad industry. It was then, in Richmond, Virginia, 
that the trolley road was first proved to be a commercial success; and from 
that beginning electric power rapidly displaced horses on street railroads. 
Within four years more than half the mileage of such roads in this country 
was operated by electric power. New construction was so stimulated that in 
less than ten years the capitalization of American street railroads increased 
from $400,000,000 to $1,400,000,000, and on both sides of the ocean there 
were 18,000 miles of track, with 50,000 street cars and 12,000 trailers operated 
by electric power amounting to more than 1,000,000 horse-power. No wonder 
the Richmond darky remarked: ‘‘It do beat all what them Yankees do. 
First they come down here and set the niggers free, and now they set the 
horses free.’? _ 

The construction of the largest power house in the world was started last 
winter by the Third Avenue Railroad Company on Two Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street, New York City. The design calls for a maximum capacity of 
100,000 horse-power. The coal bins in modern power houses are just under 
the roof, the coal being carried there by endless chains of conveyors, and 
thence fed into the fire-boxes through chutes. One hundred thousand horse- 
power requires the consumption of about one hundred tons of coal every hour, 
so that the coal in these great bins is in constant motion. 

The new rapid transit tunnel, which Mr. John McDonald is constructing, 
had its inception in a message sent by Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, then Mayor of 
the city, to the State Legislature in 1888. This message outlined practically 
the plan finally adopted ; but it had no immediate result. In 1891 the Legis- 
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lature created a new Rapid 
Transit Commission ; and 
three years later, after a com- 
plete failure to sell the fran- 
chise at auction to any private 
corporation, the Commission 
adopted the plans which had been prepared by Mr. W. B. Parsons, their 
chief engineer. Another Jaw, of May 22, 1894, provided for the submis- 
sion of the question of construction by the city to the qualified electors. The 
next November the people approved at the polls of this method of construc- 
tion ; but still a great many legal and other obstacles were encountered. 

The financial plan adopted, which was Mr. Hewitt’s, and recommended by 
the Chamber of Commerce, makes the city the ownér of the tunnel. Thecon- 
tractor is also the lessee, who must pay all the interest on the bonds issued for 
construction, and in addition one percentum per annum for a sinking fund to 
redeem the bondsin fifty years—at which time the lease terminates, and the 
tunnel will then revert to the city without any encumbrance. This novel kind 
of contract has much to recommend it. The city is certainly well protected, 
and could afford to let any number of such contracts. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the profits of operating the tunnel after it is completed, but all 
agree that as the city continues growing it cannot be many years before such 


profits become very large. 
16 
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This tunnel, for which ground was formally broken by Mayor Van Wyck 
in City Hall Park March 24, is one of the greatest engineering works ever 
undertaken—being exceeded on this continent only by the transcontinental 
railroads, the Panama Canal and the Chicago Drainage Canal. The work is 
divided into four sections, but the contract for all the sections was awarded to 
Mr. John McDonald on his bid of $35,000,000. This is said to be the largest 
construction contract ever made. The contract was assigned to a construction 

“company and sublet to various contractors, who are employing thousands of 
men. Such are the facilities of modern engineering and manufacturing that it 
is expected that the whole tunnel will be completed and in operation in 1904. 

The tunnel between City Hall Park and One Hundred and Fourth Street 
will have four tracks—two for express trains and two for local trains. North 
of One Hundred and Fourth Street the tunnel will have two branches of two 
tracks each, to accommodate different localities, so that no express train can 
run north of that street. There will be in all forty-three local stations and 
five express stations. The express tracks are between the local tracks, and 
will be reached from an ‘‘island’’ platform and bridges over the local tracks. 
Passengers will generally go to the nearest local station, entering it from the 
edge of the side- 
walk on the cross 
street, buying 
tickets at the 
office, which will 
be at the foot of 
one flight of 
stairs ; they will 
then descend 
another flight of 
stairs and take a 
local train to the 
nearest express 
station, where a 
change can be 
made to an ex- 
press train. If 
there is no ex- 
press station near 
his destination, 
the passenger 
may change 
again to a local 
train which stops 
at every station. 
The local trains 
will run fourteen 
miles an hour, JOHN B, MCDONALD, CONTRACTOR FOR THE NEW YORK RAPID 
and the express TRANSIT TUNNEL. 
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trains thirty miles an 
hour. The interior 
of the stations will 
be lined with light- 
colored enameled 
brick, and, as they 
will be brilliantly 
lighted with electri- 
city, their cheerful- 
ness will be in 
marked contrast with 
the gloom and smoke 
in the old under- 
ground stations of 
London and some 
other cities. 

The tunnel will be 
built after a standard 
design, except in sev- 
eral localities where 
special features are 
necessary. This stan- 
dard design provides 
for an absolutely 
waterproof conduit 
made principally of 
steel and concrete. 
The concrete—which 
is an artificial stone 
made of cement and 
broken rock—will be 
packed in layers al- 
ternately with layers AN UNDERGROUND STATION OF THE NEW YORK RAPID TRANSIT 
of asphalt and felt ; LINE, NOW IN CONSTRUCTION. 
and in this founda- Drason Oy: Che Cran was. 
tion, which will be eight inches thick even on solid rock, will be em- 
bedded the tracks and the stone pedestals for the steel columns supporting the 
roof and sides of the tunnel.. The steel columns will be five feet apart, and 
will be pinned together like the truss of a bridge. The sides and roof of the 
tunnel will be finished in brick masonry, or in concrete, asphalt and felt, as 
the bottom was, the cqncrete being smoothed off flush with the outer flanges 
of the steel. The heavy rails will be bolted to blocks laid in channel-iron 
guard-rails, which will themselves be bolted to metal cross-ties embedded in 
the concrete. The tunnel thus constructed will be something like a railroad 
bridge, thirteen miles long in each of its branches, built around with artificial 
stone and then buried in the earth ; as the conduit rests on solid ground in- 
stead of isolated piers, the heavy chords are dispensed with, 
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At several localities the standard plan just described, which provides for 
four parallel tracks separated only by columns, must be modified or entirely 
changed to satisfy the conditions. And in such modifications the chief en- 
gineer has had an opportunity to show the highest engineering talent. A wise 
foresight has kept in view the probable extension of the tunnel, and made 
such extension comparatively easy. In City Hall Park the inside tracks for 
express trains will pass beneath the outside local tracks, so that either pair of 
tracks may be extended to the Battery and South Brooklyn without crossing 
the other tracks. In approaching the Harlem River, the east branch tunnel 
will be sufficiently depressed to pass under the river, so that the top of the 
roof of the tunnel is at least several feet below the bottom of the river, and 
twenty-one feet below the low-water surface of the river. This part of the 
tunnel will be in the form of two round pipes, each being fifteen feet in diame- 
ter on the inside, and both will be embedded in solid concrete nineteen feet 
high and thirty-six feet wide. 

The iron cylinder will be built of plates one inch thick, bolted to inside 
ribs five inches deep ; the bottom of the conduit thus formed will be filled 
with concrete in which the rails will be embedded the same as in other parts 
of the tunnel. The total amount of concrete required in the work is estimated 
at 489,122 cubic yards ; this would be enough to lay a broad sidewalk from 
New York City to Chicago. The reason why engineers use so much concrete 
is that it can be molded like plaster in any shape, either in earth, air or water, 
and when it has set it has the strength of solid rock. Engineering is common 
sense, guided by theory and experience, applied to works of construction. 

The method of construction used on most of the New York tunnel will be 
to tear up half of the street for a distance of 400 feet, then excavate, removing 
all pipes that are in the way, constructing the tunnel to the center line, re- 
placing earth over the roof and restoring the surface of the street—all within 
thirty days. Then the other side of the street will be treated in the same 
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way. This method may be modified according to circumstances. In the 
parts of the tunnel far below the surface the work will be done without dis- 
turbing the streets, except to sink shafts, from the bottoms of which excava- 
tions can be made in both directions at the same time. 

One of the most difficult rapid transit tunnels ever constructed was through 
Cannon Street, London. This street is only forty-nine feet wide from house- 
front to house-front, and the roadway is only thirty feet wide. The bottom 
of the tunnel being considerably below the foundations of the houses, it was 
necessary to prop up the foot walls. A platform was built over the street to 
carry the traffic during construction. Trenches were sunk along the curb 
lines and enough earth removed from the surface of the street to permit the 
arched roof of the tunnel to be built ; then the earth under the roof was ex- 
cavated, the rest of the tunnel was finished and finally the street was restored. 

The Glasgow Central Railway Tunnel, which is over six miles long, in 
some places is only twelve inches below the surface of the street. Water and 
gas pipes were all removed to both sides of the street, and the sewers were 
rebuilt and connected with mains in the next street. Here the walls of the 
tunnel were first built in trenches along the curbs, then a section of the roof 
would be laid from wall to wall between midnight Saturday and five o’clock 
Monday morning. 

A similar system is being used by the city of Paris in constructing the new 
Metropolitan Underground Railway, a part of which will be opened this year 
to accommodate visitors to the Exposition. Not any of the soil excavated 
from this tunnel is allowed to he removed through the streets of the city. As 
the work proceeds a narrow-gauge construction railroad is built in the tunnel, 
and the earth is shovelled into trucks which are hauled in trains through side 
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tunnels to the river where they are dumped into canal boats and carried away. 

In constructing the Boston Subway, which was completed two years ago, 
the cut and cover method was modified by what has been called the slice 
method. The streets were sliced by trenches running cross-wise ; platforms 
were built across the trenches and short sections of the tunnel were built 
under the platforms ; then these isolated portions were connected and the 
street restored. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the contract between the City of New 
York and Mr. McDonald will prove to be of great advantage to the one and 
of great value to the other. It is also an ingenious and unique plan for com- 
bining public ownership with private management. Judging from the public 
benefits following the construction of the Manhattan Elevated lines, we may 
say that the city could well afford not only to give away the tunnel franchise, 
but actually to give away the tunnel itself after paying for its construction 
and equipment. This sounds like a wild statement ; but the interest on the 
bond issue which is to provide all the funds, will be only $1,000,000 per 
annum, and it appears that the construction of the elevated railroads increased 
real estate values so much that the annual taxes paid thereon were increased 
more than a million dollars. It is probable that the construction of the 
rapid transit tunnel will produce a still greater increase in population, wealth 
and tax income. Indeed, experts say that a large part of the increase of 
$322,000,000 in property valuations of the county last year was due simply 
to rapid transit prospects. In other words, the tunnel will be indirectly of 
so much benefit to the public treasury that the city could afford to pay for it 
far more than it will cost. The contract as made brought to the city treas- 
ury an immediate deposit of $1,000,000 as security. No payments for the 
work will be made from the regular city funds, but all the money required 
will be provided by the issue of three-per-cent. bonds, which can be sold at a 
high premium, and the contractor is bound to pay both the interest and prin- 
cipal of the bonds out of the income from operating the road. Thus the con- 
tractor has the highest incentive to the prompt, thorough and economical 
construction of the work. The city simply lends its name and credit to the 
enterprise, and at the end of fifty years will have a clear title to the whole 
tunnel. Instead of giving the contractor $35,000,000, as the city might well 
do if rapid transit could not otherwise be obtained, it will receive from him a 
property worth very much more than that. 

Looking at the subject from the standpoint of the regular passengers, the 
benefit will be even greater. Carefully compiled statistics show that the peo- 
ple of Manhattan Island use public street conveyances more freely than do 
the people of any other city in the world. The inhabitants of Manhattan and 
Bronx spend, on an average, $11.92 every year for street car rides. This 
average is about three times what it is in the great cities of Europe, and it 
means five rides a week for every man, woman and child. The capacity of 
the tunnel will be about 25,000 passengers per hour for each track. If half 
a million passengers are carried every day, saving each one, on an average, 
six minutes of time, we have a daily saving of 50,000 hours. If the time is 
worth, on an average, only fifteen cents an hour, we have an annual saving 
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of $2,937,500. Each individual who thus saves twelve minutes a day will 
save seventy-three hours ina year. To state the facts differently, passengers 
who save even these few minutes every day can take an extra week of vacation 
every summer and still do more work than ever before. 

The benefit, however, will be less in saving time than in extending the 
residential area of the city, so that citizens can enjoy every day all the 
advantages of both city and country. This means also a great saving in 
rents. It is well known that owing to the density of population on Manhattan 
Island, rents there are about double what they are in other large cities. If 
50,000 families can each save $20 a month by moving out on the line of the 
tunnel, it means a saving to them every three years of more than enough to 
build and equip the entire work. 

A rough estimate can now be made of the profits of the contractor, and the 
value of the tunnel as a source of income. Mr. McDonald’s bid was just the 
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amount of the engineer’s estimate, so it is not likely that his company will 
make many millions on the construction itself. It is the operation of the 
tunnel for a term of fifty years that is expected to prove the bonanza. About 
half the income of street railroads, as well as trunk lines, goes to pay the 
necessary employees, and generally more than two-thirds of the income must 
be used in paying all the expenses of operating. The receipts of the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railroad Company are about $9,000,000 a year. The new 
tunnel will probably be operated by the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany, and with a system of transfers from their roads it is probable that the 
receipts at the tunnel stations will not be less than that. It has become 
amaxim of street railroad managers and owners, that increase of good 
transportation facilities in populous districts creates its own traffic, a large 
part of the patronage coming from pleasure travel. Assuming then a traffic 
of only 180,000,000 passengers per annum, with a gross income of $9,000,000 
and operating expenses of $6,000,000, we have an annual profit, after deduct- 
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ing for the bond 
interest and ren- 
tal (sinking 
fund), of about 
$1,600,000. 
This will be a 
very comfort- 
able income on 
an investment 
of $1,000,000. 
So it appears 
that Mr. McDon- 
ald’s contract is 
not only the 
largest but also 
the best con- 
struction con- 
tract ever made. 

The operation 
of other under- 
ground roads 
does not throw 
much light on 
the profits to be 
realized in this 
case. The Met- 
ropolitan Elec- 


tric Railroad of EXERCISES AT CITY HALL, NEW YORK, AT THE FORMAL BREAKING 
Paris, which is OF GROUND FOR THE NEW TUNNEL, MARCH 24TH, 1900. 
partly tunnel, will be, when it is finished in 1911, the most complete 
system of rapid transit in the world. The road is laid out like the spokes 
of a wheel, running from the center of the city to the belt line which 
surrounds it. The fifty miles of double track is estimated to cost $37,000, 000, 
but so enthusiastic are the Parisians in regard to the success of the enterprise, 
that the shares of the company sell at a very high premium. The fares on 
this road will be graded, and range from one cent to five cents. If the road 
proves to be profitable, notwithstanding the low fares, it would seem that the 
New York Rapid Transit Tunnel, with a minimum fare of five cents, and an 
extra charge for parlor cars, ought to yield even more than we have estimated. 
On the other hand, the old London tunnels have been a great disappointment 
financially and otherwise. The Metropolitan was opened in 1862, and the 
District in 1870. They are both belt lines with branches; their length is 
105 miles, and their cost, including all damages, about $200,000,000. These 
tunnels are still operated by steam locomotives, and have no means of ventil- 
ation. The stations are inconveniently located, very gloomy, and the walls 
are crowded with vulgar advertising. The cars are dark and uncomfortable, 
and the trains run only once in fifteen minutes. These lines have never 
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earned much more than the operating expenses ; but probably they can pay 
fair dividends after electric light and power are installed. The new tunnels 
in London go straight through the center of the city and under the Thames. 
With their convenient stations having electric elevators accommodating from 
fifty to seventy-five passengers, and frequent train service, these tunnels are 
sure to be a success. No other city has such urgent need of improved trans- 
portation facilities. At present a multitude of omnibuses amble through 
the narrow streets where the avoidance of collisions is due to the unequaled 
skill of the drivers. 

The thoroughfares of London are as congested as Broadway, New York 
City, was fifteen years ago—before the omnibuses were replaced by street 
cars. Now, four times as many passengers are carried through Broadway, 
with no greater difficulty than in old omnibus days. The long cars follow 
each other with a headway of only twenty seconds, and show what may 
be done to improve transportation in London, where there are only 242 miles 
of street railroad tracks as compared with 1,025 miles in Chicago. And yet 
the capacity of tracks is limited as was not realized thirty years ago. It 
used to be thought that a double-track steam railroad could handle any 
amount of traf- 
fic, and then the 
same confidence 
was put ina 
four-track road 
where two tracks 
are reserved for 
express trains. 

Even now, 
few people know 
that increased 
speed does not 
mean increased 
carrying capac- 
ity. But the 
truth is that the 
safe distance be- 
tween trains is 
about as the 
square of the 
velocity, because 
when the velo- 
city of a train is 
doubled, it re- 
quires four times 
the power to 
operate, and 
four times the 
distance in 
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which to stop it. The passenger capacity is determined by the number of 
seats in cars that pass a station in a given time. To get four times the distance 
between trains after doubling the velocity, it is neccessary to also double 
the time between them, and so the carrying capacity is reduced one-half. 

It will not be long after the New York Rapid Transit Tunnel is in operation 
before more tracks will be urgently needed. By locating a double-track 
tunnel on the east side of the island and another one on the west side, and 
making branches to Long Island and New Jersey, the city would be well 
equipped for the present. But the population of Manhattan and Bronx will 
probably increase half a million the next ten years, and that means 170,000 
additional passengers every day in each direction. To accommodate simply 
this additional traffic on the best rapid transit railroads would require 
six new tracks. 

Moreover, there is a growing need of a subway for freight trains, so that 
heavy goods can be taken from ships and ferries, and carried on belt-line 
cars to warehouses and stores in different parts of the city. At present the 
transfer of baggage and freight through New York City is very expensive as 
well as slow and troublesome. A tunnel freight road would greatly promote 
the prosperity of the city as well as the convenience of shippers. 

In a few years the whole city may be undermined with railroad tunnels 
and passenger subways between tunnel stations and business blocks. As soon 
as the people begin to enjoy the improved facilities, the demand for rapid 
extension will be too strong to resist. 

The cities that are foremost in this movement will become the object 
lessons of the world. Each city has its own peculiar conditions to meet, and 
yet so many conditions are common to all that in time a kind of standard 
practice will be evolved through the experience of different communities. 

A recent investigation shows that of thirty-seven representative cities in 
twenty-five different countries all over the world, eight of the municipalities 
own and operate the street transportation lines ; four own the lines and lease 
them to companies which operate them; and in three others provision is 
made for municipal ownership at a future time. In eight of these cities 
passengers are allowed to stand in the aisles ; in all the others it is forbidden. 

Not only has the number of street accidents per thousand of population 
been very much decreased by the modern methods of transit, but as the 
horses and mules have been gradually retired, the average health of the 
community has much improved. This is probably one of many reasons for 
the reduction of the death rate in New York City from 26.30 in 1888 to 18.88 
in 1899. And so through the practical sciences we are learning how many 
things work together for good. Rapid transit is a necessity of modern city 
life, but in satisfying this necessity a multitude of benefits accrue to the 
whole community ; and the result of such improvements is sure to influence 
the future course of civilization, perfecting in their own way the modern city 
which owes its present state to the development of steam railroads. 


THE SOCIAL COUP OF THE BESSIE BUMPUSES. 


By Roiun Lynpe Hartt. 


HE Bessie Bumpuses were about to weigh Nebuchadnezzar the King. It 
was therefore highly fortunate that the Congregational minister of Caper- 
naum Centre, instead of calling upon the Uncle Silas Bumpuses, or the 

Hank Bumpuses, or the Bonaparte Bumpuses, or indeed upon any other 
Bumpus family in a village peopled almost wholly by Bumpuses, had chosen 
to devote his pastoral attentions to the household known, by reason of the 
complete dominance of its ruling spirit, as ‘‘the Bessies.’’ This, I say, was 
most felicitous. For the Rev. Nehemiah Digby was contemplating a sermon 
in reply to Mr. Edwin Markham’s ‘‘Man with the Hoe,”’ and here was mate- 
rial drawn from real life. Take the Old Gentleman Bumpus, for instance, 
—was ever face more genial, were ever eyes more full of keen intelligence, 
was ever aged form more erect with honest pride? And Dwight—his lanky, 
big-boned son : who would think of calling Dwight Bumpus ‘‘a brother to 
the ox’’? But Bessie herself was the finest refutation of all. How splendid 
she looked, despite her calico gown and checkered apron—lithe, tall, graceful 
figure ; a wealth of dark hair; eyes large and luminous; full lips; round 
and very red cheeks! . The three stood grouped about Nebuchadnezzar the 
King, and Nebuchadnezzar the King was unquestionably the prettiest cherry- 
red ‘‘ Hollisteen’’ calf in seven counties. Here was a barnyard scene fit for 
a New England Millet. 

Mr. Digby inwardly congratulated himself ; moreover, he thanked his luck 
that he had escaped the soul-dampening formalities of a chill New England 
parlor. But not so the Bessie Bumpuses. 

‘‘ Waal now !”’ exclaimed the Old Gentleman, ‘‘I’m glad you come, Rev’- 
rend Mr. Digby, but I mistrust Bess’ll be teetotally discumbobbolated to be 
ketched by a minister of the Gawspil before she’s had time to shift’ er duds.”’ 

“‘Yep,’’ echoed Dwight ; ‘‘ we look like the last run o’ rats !”’ 

What a golden opportunity for the exercise of pastoral tact! Besides, what 
a capital chance to show Miss Bessie that a clergyman is fit for something 
more than scribbling dry sermons and sipping tea with old ladies! The mus- 
cular young parson slipped off his shiny ministerial coat, laid it across the 
lichen-covered rail fence, and joined in the weighing. Despite the twittered 
protests of a dozen slant-winged swallows, the men hung a pair of huge steel- 
yards from a beam which stretched across the hayloft. Then, with no litile 
ado by way of pushing and hauling and coaxing, they forced Nebuchadnez- 
zar into the old red barn and halted him beneath the steelyards, where they 
prepared two loops of stout rope and slipped them under his royal person. 
Bessie, with a bit of white chalk in her hand, stood at the barn door. 

“Mr. Digby,’’ she said, ‘‘how much do you guess?’’? Her dark eyes 
seemed to add, ‘‘ Look out for yourself now, Mr. Bookman ; you’ve plenty 
of learning—yes, and a mighty good figure (now you’ ve shed that long-tailed 
Prince Albert)—but who knows how much common sense you possess? 
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Come, look to your laurels!’’ But the parson, whose acquaintance with 
agricultural affairs was even more remote than his acquaintance with the 
dreadful Andover heresies, avoided the tempting pitfall, and left the guessing 
to more capable minds. 

‘‘Waal,’’ drawled the Old Gentleman, who is young at sixty and optimis- 
tic, ‘‘ I cal’late he'll spile a hunderd an’ fifty paound.’’ 

Miss Bessie registered a bold ‘‘150’’ on the weather-beaten barn door. 

‘‘Dwight,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s your turn now.’’ Whereupon, the girl’s eyes 
again sought the eyes of the clergyman. ‘‘Fraidy-cat!’’ they flashed. 
‘‘Didn’t dare try—did you?” 

‘*Pshow !”’ ejaculated Dwight, who is old at thirty and pessimistic; ‘‘I 
reckon this critter ain’t more’n a hunderd an’ forty.’’ 

Again the chalk and the tall, staring numerals. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Bessie Bumpus, leaning back upon the polished handle of a 
green-and-scarlet ‘‘cultivator’’ and tossing her pretty head with conscious 
superiority, ‘‘I mistrust I’m smart enough to hit it within a pound. Now 
you've both had your say, I’ll just tuck in my guess between the two.”’ 

As the girl was writing her estimate on the door, the men drew the girth- 
ropes tight ; the Old Gentleman and the preacher tugged hard at the falls, 
while Dwight stood reassuringly by the animal’s head, somewhat as one holds 
a child’s hand at the dentist’s ; and Nebuchadnezzar rose gently from the 
ground—a most pathetic figure, with limply dangling legs, and with eyes 
that showed a staring rim of white, as if designed by Peter Newell. The trem- 
bling steelyards, narrowly scrutinized by Bessie herself, indicated exactly one 
hundred and forty-five pounds. ; 

‘« Jerusalem crickets !’’ cried Dwight, as the little King’s hoofs touched the 
floor ; ‘‘ Bess come aout top-sheaf after all. She’s smart’s a trap ; ain’t she?” 

‘‘Miss Bumpus,”’ said the clergyman ; ‘‘Miss Bumpus, I congratulate you 
—most heartily !’? But, dear me! the preacher had almost forgotten. This 
was a pastoral call (though there was a particular reason for calling pretty 
freyuently upon this particular family), and pastoral calls are hardly to be 
conducted in one’s shirt-sleeves. So the clerical gentleman stepped out into 
the barnyard, accompanied by his charming parishioner, and resumed his cler- 
ical coat. Bessie plucked a bachelor’s button that thrust itself up through the 
zigzag rail fence, and laughingly set it in the preacher’s button-hole. ‘‘ There,”’ 
she cried ; ‘‘there’s your reward of courage for not daring to guess !’’ 

‘‘Miss Bumpus,’’ Nehemiah remarked, as the two rejoined the group at 
the barn door, ‘‘I suppose we shall see you to-night at the Uncle Silases’ 
lawn-party ?”’ 

There was an awkward pause. That innocent observation had struck the 
Bessie Bumpuses like a lyddite shell. The Old Gentleman removed his broad 
straw hat, drew a red-and-orange bandana from the pocket of his overalls, 
and despondently wiped his brow. Dwight’s eves opened as wide as the eyes 
of Nebuchadnezzar the King. Bessie drew herself up, with arms stiffly folded, 
as if defying cold steel. Nebuchadnezzar, who had been gazing at the chalk- 
marks on the barn door, emitted a prolonged and most resentful bleat. Bes- 
sie was the first to recover. 


‘*MISS BESSIE REGISTERED A BOLD ‘150’ ON THE WEATHER-BEATEN BARN DOOR.”’ 
Drawn by Charles Mente. 


“No, Mr. Digby,’ she said ; ‘‘ we don’t calculate to be there.’’ 

By a sudden flash of inward enlightenment the Rev. Nehemiah. Dighy com- 
prehended. The Bessie Bumpuses had been left out! The minister saw why. 
The Uncle Silases possessed a daughter—lean and sallow ; they had long cast 
jealous eyes upon the bachelor preacher’s attentions to Miss Bessie ; and now 
the crisis had arrived. Of course they had invited the parson. To omit him 
would have been a kind of sacrilege, as when Mr. Peter (of ‘‘Cranford’’ fame) 
shot the cherubim. But what pleasure to Nehemiah to go where Bessie was 
excluded? His face flushed with indignation. Bessie saw his anger and 
blushed. The minister saw the blush and turned unmistakably pale. The 
two had found each other out! Their hearts beat quick with mingled fright 
and joy. Yet what a situation--Dwight and the Old Gentleman standing by 
and taking it all in, to say nothing of Nebuchadnezzar the King ! 
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There was nothing for it but flight. To-morrow—better yet to-morrow 
evening— Bessie and Nehemiah would go walking, and beneath God’s gleam- 
ing stars—well—anything but a continuation of this present embarrassment ! 

So the pastoral call, generally none too brief, was brought to a very abrupt 
conclusion. The Rey. Nehemiah Digby advanced toward the Old Gentleman, 
grasped his hand, though there was a perceptible quiver in his own, and said: 

‘‘Brother Bumpus, I trust you'll not forget the meeting of the Standing 
Committee next Friday evening. I rely implicitly upon your judgment in 
that question of the new melodeon.”’ 

With these plainly irrelevant words he took his leave. 

The clergyman turned his steps homeward, if a grim, bare room.in a rick- 
ety country hotel can by any stretch of fancy be called ‘‘ home,”’ and on his 
way he heard voices. ‘‘ Bessie loves you,’’ sang a brown thrasher from the 
topmost bough of a lareh—‘‘ loves you—loves!’? At a bend in the road, 
where it pierces the woods, two song-sparrows were discussing the dilemma. 
‘Tf he stays away,’’ said one, ‘‘the whole town will know aye “If he 
goes,’’ said the other, ‘‘ Miss Bessie will never forgive him.” “Devil of a 
fix,’’ croaked a flapping crow overhead. 

The preacher entered the woods. A nimble red fox darted across the road, 
and a chattering squirrel cried, ‘‘ Look, Parson Digby, there goes little Uncle 
Silas!’’ Oh, the gracious cool of the shade, the sweet scent of the pines, the 
slippery carpet of fallen brown needles, the flicker of sunshine, the comfort- 
ing murmur of the trees! ‘‘ Bessie loved him!’’? What need, then, to care 
for the gossipy tongues of his parish ? 

And yet, care he must; duty compelled it. He would go; there was no 
way out. Besides, he had made Miss Bessie no promise. To be sure he had 
taken her to Jim Asa’s auction ; he had seen her home from a ‘‘sugar-eat’’; 
he had suggested her name as delegate of the church to the Poppydale Con- 
ference ; he had even been seen walking with her through Ichabod’s ‘‘ mow- 
in’’’ after service, and more than once they had gone out together in a pretty 
blue skiff to gather water-lilies for the pulpit. 

To go, or not to go? Yes, he would go. He would trust Bessie’s generos- 
ity to grant him forgiveness. Yet he mightily wished that the Uncle Silases 
had invited the Bessie Bumpuses, and before the evening was over he con- 
cluded that they might just as well have done so. 

As Mr. Digby reached the end of the woods, a dusty vehicle drew near. 
He knew the horse, a big-hoofed animal with sagging spine and corrugated 
sides ; he knew the buckboard by its wobbling wheels, just ready to part 
company ; and he also knew, by her blue sunbonnet and green calico gown, 
the chief gossip of Capernaum Centre, Mrs. Joshua Goodspeed. 

“Whoa !”’ piped the old lady, reining in the horse; ‘‘ whoa, you old 
crate ; here’s the minister o’ the Gawspil !”’ 

Nehemiah lifted his hat. There was no need of speaking ; Mrs. Good- 
speed must do all the talking herself. 

‘* Dew tell,’ she screamed, ‘‘bachelor’s button! I want to know! Hanged 
aout a sign—cin’t ye?—to keep the gals from pitchin’ ’emselves at your head? 
Better look aout fer them Uncle Silases er they'll have ye hitched to that Cyn- 
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thy o’ theirn. Goin’ t’ the lawn party? Them folks left aout the Bessies, 
left aout the Noahs, left aout the Isr’els, left aout the Ichabods, left aout the 
Tom Abes—left aout ’most the hull taown—an’ left aout me!/”? At this Mrs. 
Goodspeed seized the whip. ‘‘Rev’rend Mr. Digby,’’ she ran on, ‘‘here’s 
what comes o’ sendin’ Cynthy. to Smith’s College. She's brung home a head 
jam full o’ foolish, new-fangled notions, an’ this here notion o’ leavin’ folks 
aout’s about th’ foolishest an’ th’ new-fangledest. Giddap !”’ 

So saving, the old lady cut the horse across the ears and drove on; but it 
must not be supposed that the old lady’s departure called a halt in the racing 
gallop of the old lady’s tongue. Bless you, no! Digby could still hear her 
storming back at him—now blaming the Uncle Silases for introducing invidi- 
ous social distinctions into Capernaum Centre, now laying all responsibility 
upon poor sickly Cynthia, now heaping praise and sympathy upon Bessie 
Bumpus, and then, by a swift change of theory, declaring that the whole plot 
was a contemptible design to injure Miss Bessie’s matrimonial prospects. Her 
talk: grew fainter and fainter, till at last the chirp of the crickets and the hum- 
ming of bees amongst the flowering shrubs at the wayside quite drowned it 
out. 

Half a mile of sunlit meadowland brought the minister to his desolate study, 
where he passed the remainder of that eventful afternoon trying to arrange an 


‘ outline for his sermon on ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe.”’ 


Confound Edwin Markham! Plague on ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe!’’ The 
preacher’s thoughts ran back to a sweet-faced girl with rich hair and deep 
brown eyes. Daylight began to fail, The Rev. Mr. Digby laid aside his 
work, shaved his comely face, dusted his clerical coat and made ready for the 
evening’s dismal pleasures. He set forth alone and on foot. 

It was already dark. The moon, climbing out of the deeps of the east, cast 
a silver half-glow above the starlit mountain peaks, and soon poured its splen- 
dors over lovely Capernaum Centre—lighting many a square farmhouse, 
shimmering upon the lake, and darkling amongst the lilting boughs of the 
elms. A whip-poor-will called plaintively from a shrub at the roadside. Two 
dim figures—both men—were passing down the road .onlv a few paces ahead 
of the preacher. He could hear their talk. 

‘* Haow many is thar o’ them Bessie Bumpuses, anyhaow ?”’ drawled one 
of them. 

‘*Gee!”’ replied the other ; ‘‘thar’s a thaousand on ’em.”’ 

“*T want to know! Haow’d ye make that aout?” 

‘*Derned easy. Thar’s Bess; she caounts one.”’ 

ce Yep. ” 

** An’ Dwight ; he don’t caount nahthin’.”’ 

ce Nope.”’ 

‘€ An’ the Old Gentleman ; he don’t caount nahthin’.”’ 

ce Nope. ” 

“‘An’ Rev’rend Mr. Digby ; he don’t caount nahthin.”’ 

ce Nope. rR) 

‘*Waal, naow, ef one an’ three ciphers don’t make a thaousand, VIl be 
switched !’’ 
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The clergyman heard their talk, but liked it not; he dropped back and 
continued alone. So he was thus soon regarded as a member of the Bessie 
Bumpus household! How, then, would the parish interpret his tacit sanc- 
tion of an effort to cut the Bessie Bumpuses ? 

As a sudden turn in the road brought him in full view of the Uncle Silas 
place he left off speculating. A considerable line of tied vehicles flanked the 
highway. Upon the new-mown lawn before that huge, unpainted, gambrel- 
roofed, elm-shaded mansion, a score of guests were already assembled beneath 
a firmament of no less than eight Japanese lanterns, of a size and pattern 
hitherto absolutely unknown in Capernaum Centre. The company was attired 
in its very best—every gentleman wearing the black coat and trousers and the 
white lawn tie approved by the leaders of local fashion ; every lady parading 
a costume made over according to designs from the last modes. It was a 
brilliant affair, and severely exclusive ; and, exclusiveness being something 
new in Capernaum Centre, there was no telling what would come of it. 

Digby assumed an air of genial kindliness (though, Héaven knows, he was 
far from happy) and joined the social elect, with whom he cordially shook 
hands. Does that sound easy? Then you never shook hands in Capernaum 
Centre, where half the villagers shake hands with you sidewise, as if shaking 
astove. Quite promptly Mrs. Silas took the clergyman under her wing. Her 
talk ran automatically from ‘‘last Sunday’s magnif’cent discourse’’ to the ° 
long-contemplated repairs upon the church, and thence to the deserted con- 
dition of the parsonage. 

‘“Rev’rend Mr. Digby,’ she said, regarding him keenly between the eyes, 
‘don’t you think you’ve lived single ’baout long enough fer a minister o’ the 
Gawspil ?—Cynthy, dear! Come an’ visit with aour pastor !”’ 

So Miss Cynthia worried her way through the chatting group of guests and 
approached her spiritual adviser, who, if truth is to be told, was chiefly im- 
pressed with the contrast between this pale, round-shouldered, spectacled bit 
of scrawny femininity and the superb—— But here was neither time nor 
place for such reflections | 

“‘Aha!”? said Cynthia. ‘‘ Bachelor’s button! But I think it’s beginning 
to fade, don’t you?”’ 

Her mother beamed approval. But just then, to the profound relief of the 
preacher, Uncle Silas interrupted with—— 

‘Ma, tell the folks to set daown, won’t ye?”’ 

‘*Come, friends,’’ said Mrs. Silas, ‘‘set ye daown to the table an’ have a 
hite to eat.’”’ 

Thereupon they all took seats, every man next his wedded wife, in accord- 
ance with the strict morals of the Centre, and the parson by the side of Miss 
Cynthia. Uncle Silas bade the minister say grace, and then Mrs. Silas pro- 
ceeded to superintend the ceremonies, laughingly pronouncing that formula 
of rustic hospitality, ‘Eat till ye kill yerselves an’ welcome!’’ To which 
Silas added, ‘‘’Tain’t ev’ry day we can git by aourselves, withaout any com- 
mon folks raoun’ to spile it.’”’ 

Strange words those for Capernaum Centre! They made the company as 
uneasy as a boy in a new pair of boots. The Jim Asas fidgeted perceptibly. 
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Conversation lagged. Even the horses, tied along the front fence, seemed 
restive and uncomfortable. They stamped nervously and now and then they 
whinnied. They had caught the spirit of the occasion. One might, by a very 
slight stretch of the fact, have declared that something was about to occur and 
that the moist summer air was heavy with expectancy. 

But there is a soul-moving potency in sliced ham ; a convivial influence in 
cold tongue, baked beans, and dough-nuts; an element of good feeling in 
‘‘meat-pie’’ and strong tea. Cider had also its cheering effect. Talk began 
to flow, and apprehension subsided. What with gossip, tittle-tattle, point- 
less stories and jokes of prehistoric lucidity, all went merrily enough till the 
meal was nearly ended. Then Mrs. Silas, gifted with the telescopic vision 
bred of rural inquisitivencss, descried a curious indication in the remotest 
region of the moonlit hamlet. 

‘*Rev’rend Mr. Digby,’’ said she, holding her blue-and-white teacup at 
arm’s length, by way of pointing with it, ‘‘what’s that black streak over 
there by Ichabod’s mowin’ ?”’ 

Before Mr. Digby found time to answer, the guests had dropped their 
knives and forks. The ery of ‘‘ There she blows !’’ never roused intenser inter- 
est on a New Bedford whaler. The company gazed fixedly to the northward. 

- “Queer, ain't it?’’? mused Silas. And presently he added, ‘‘I swear, it’s 
a-movin’ !’’ 

The Hanks rose from their seats, and all the others followed their irresisti- 
ble example. They stood in two long rows—one in front of the table, another 
behind it. 

‘It?s a-movin’, sure’s I’m alive,’ piped Mrs. J. A., ‘‘an’ it’s a-comin’ 
this way !”’ 

The dark streak crept steadily forward, like a long, black snake. 

‘Don’t you think,” queried the minister, ‘‘ that that streak looks some- 
thing like a procession of human beings?” 

‘‘Heavens to Betsy !’’ shouted Hank Bumpus. ‘Ef it’s people, it’s the 
hull ’tarnal taown! Yep,’’ he continued ; ‘‘it’s the hull Centre, treadin’ up 
like a chicken to a dough-dish !”’ 

- ““That’s what it is,’”? gasped Uncle Silas; ‘it?s the Left-Aaouters, an’ I 
het they’re a-comin’ marchin’ by to show us folks that they know what’s up. 
Pretty thing to happen the first time the top notch was ever by themselves !”” 

‘* Kind o° puts a feller in mind 0’ Coxey’s Army a-trampin’ to Washington 
to skeer the Pres’dent,’? chuckled Jim Asa, to conceal his fears. 

By this time it had become quite unmistakable that the black line was 
really a procession of villagers, and that they were actually headed for the 
Uncle Silas homestead. Jim Asa’s dog Bryan, chained up across the way, 
began to howl with terror. Uncle Silas, turning to his guests, said : 

‘Maybe you folks ’d better put for shelter. I suspicion thar’s trouble 
a-brewin’,”’ 

The insurgent forces could now be seen more distinctly. 

“Mr. Digby,’’ gasped Miss Cynthia, ‘I’m afraid I’m going—going—to 
—to—faint !”? 

Oh, if it had but been the absent Bessie! Nevertheless, Dighy took up 
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his ‘‘ white man’s burden,’’ though he heartily wished himself a red man or 
a brown man, in Arizona or far Samoa. He assisted Miss Cynthia to the 
porch, whence the two peered out from amongst the fragrant blossoms of the 
honeysuckle. Meanwhile, the beleaguered guests held their breath. 

The foe was now very near—a mingled throng of men, women, and chil- 
dren, carrying ‘baskets and boxes and tin pails, as if commissaried for an 
extended campaign. Finally, the column spread out in a sort*of loose semi- 
circle, and when the newcomers had almost reached the table, a slender figure 
stepped forth from the motley mass, and behold—in the silver sheen of the 
moonlight—Miss Bessie Bumpus ! 

‘*Good-evening, Uncle Silas!’ said Bessie, dropping a curtsey. ‘‘I see 
you have company. I hope we’re not intruding. We thought we'd give you 
a real, genuine surprise party, and I guess we’ve about made out. All I’ve 
got to say is, we got up a paper for you this afternoon, and this little purse is 
a slight token of the regard of the citizens of the town of Capernaum Centre 
for you and your noble wife. We wish ’twas more, but our feelings are just 
as kind as if ’twas a thousand dollars.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ added Dwight; ‘‘ Bess got this hull thing up since three. Ain't 
she smart?”’ 

Uncle Silas stood silent. Anger, surprise, and baffled cunning tied his 
tongue. He glared at the Bessie Bumpuses. He glowered upon their whole 
retinue. 

But such suspense was not for long. A black clad figure, tall and com- 
manding, strode down from the porch and approached Miss Bessie. All eyes 
were fixed upon him. (That was why Miss Cynthia’s unaccountably sudden 
recovery escaped notice.) The minister glanced round upon his people, and 
then, stretching out his hand to Bessie, he said : 

‘Sister Bumpus, with all my heart I congratulate you !”’ 

Bessie blushed as red as the roses at her belt. Then the parson turned 
about, and with the girl at his side faced the table. Taking the ‘‘ donation”? 
purse from her hand, he presented it to Uncle Silas, and a deafening cheer 
arose from the throats of the erstwhile ‘‘left-outers.’? When the uproar had 
subsided, an exultant sound came echoing across the pond from the Bessie 
Bumpus farmyard. It was the voice of Nebuchadnezzar the King. 

Now, there are times in our lives when resignation becomes easy because 
unavoidable. Uncle Silas quickly recovered his composure, and framed an 
address in which affability, gratitude, and hospitality found exuberant ex- 
pression. His smile spread—and spread—and spread, until, as Dwight after- 
ward remarked, ‘‘ Ef ’twa’n’t fer his ears, the top of his head would have 
been an island !”’ 

‘*Thank ye most to death!” said Uncle Silas. ‘‘No intrusion at all. Jest 
a few of the relations dropped in; that’s all. Them lanterns is Cynthy’s no- 
tion. Thank ye ’most to death, an’ that would starve a cat!’ 

The rest of the evening passed off delightfully, and the Top Notch have 
sinee confessed their mistake. Democracy reigns once more in Capernaum 
Centre. And, what is perhaps not less important, the parsonage is no longer 
tenantless. 
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VAILIMA, RESIDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, NEAR APIA, SAMOA. 
At the right are seen Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd Osbourne, and a group of their native friends. 


OUR ,SAMOAN STATION. 


THE ISLAND OF TUTUILA, THE LATEST ACQUISITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE PACIFIC. 


By ALBERT DE LAUTREPPE. 


FTER various incidents, some perhaps regrettable, the Samoan question 
has at last been settled by the new Samoan Treaty, entirely, as we shall 
sec, to the advantage of the United States. 

A review of the events by which this delightful little archipelago has been 
agitated during the last few years would be not only tiresome to one unac- 
quainted with the Islands and the merely local personalities that took part in 
them, but would be a subject extremely difficult to treat on account of the 
rivalries, political as well as religious. Indeed, it would be hard to find in 
the whole world a smaller field where so many opposite interests were engaged. 
Three great Powers to settle the destinies of such a small country! All the 
intrigues that originate in Apia, capital of the Islands and residence of the 
officials, soon degenerate into a village rivalry, the white population exceeding 
hardly four hundred. From the beginning English and Germans had but 
little sympathy one for the other, and both tried to make their influence para- 
mount: This state of political and commercial rivalry might have lasted a 
long time, had not the throne become vacant by the death of Malietoa Lau- 
pepa, the difficulty of finding him a successor acceptable to the various native 
parties (Atua, Aana and Tuamasaga) and to the three Powers complicating 
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the situation. From the native standpoint, the old Mataafa by his past was 
the preferred candidate and competed successfully against young Tanu, son of 
the deceased King, and Tamasese, leader of the rebellion of 1894. 

Everything seemed to be settled, when occurred the strange conflicts caused 
by the refusal of Chief Justice Chambers to pronounce Mataafa eligible, which 
combined with the actions of Municipal Councilman Raffel and the too hasty 
decisions of Rear-Admiral Kautz, brought about conditions so threatening as 
to necessitate the formation of a Commission,* whose investigations resulted 
in bringing to an end all this lame diplomacy by the promulgation of the 
new Samoan Treaty, which grants Tutuila to the United States. 

The Samcan archipelago is composed of three principal islands: Tutuila, 
Upolu, Savaii ; extending from 8. FE. to N. W., in latitude 138-15 S. and lon- 
gitude 169-173 W., and representing a total area of about eleven hundred 
square miles, with a native population estimated at thirty-six thousand. Tu- 
tuila is the smallest and Savaii the largest of the islands. 

From a colonial standpoint this archipelago offers little or no interest, its 
whole value residing especially in the strategical importance from its central 
position in the 
Pacific. Being of 
voleanic forma- 
tion, the country 
is extremely un- 
even, so that, 
‘with the excep- 
tion of a few 
limited portions 
of Upolu, it is 
but little adapted 
to the establish- 
ment of planta- 
tions. Its soil is 
generally rich— 
coffee, tobacco, 
cocoa, cotton, 
even vanilla, 
grow there read- 
ily ; but it is so 
rugged and in- 
vaded by sucha 
luxurious vege- 


* Judge Bartlett 
Tripp, of Dakota, 
for United States ; 
Baron Spee von 
Sternberg, of the 
German Embassy ; 


Mr. Elliot, of the 
British Embassy. ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, LEONE. 
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ENTRANCE TO PANGO-PANGO HARBOR, ISLAND OF TUTUILA. 


tation that to clear it for agricultural purposes becomes an onerous undertak- 
ing, as fire cannot be utilized on account of dampness and the plough is 
unavailable owing to the many obstacles. The work must therefore be 
done by hand, and in this respect the native population is useless. The Sa- 
moans, still possessing the greater part of the land, have more than they 
need for their subsistence, which, in addition to their natural pride, makes 
them but little inclined to work for the whites—so much so that the German 
firm (formerly Godefroy, of Hamburg, ) is compelled to import laborers from 
New Britain and the Solomon Islands to cultivate its three large centers at 
Mulifanua, Vailele and Vaitele, the only plantations worthy of thename. If one 
considers that its revenue is barely $40,000 a year and its general trade does 
not exceed $175,000, one will understand that a colony of this kind is more 
likely to be an expense than a source of revenue to its mother country. Its 
principal value resides therefore in the naval resources which it may afford, 
and in that respect there is but one good harbor in the whole archipelago— 
that of Pango-Pango, on the southern coast of Tutuila. 
Tutuila, about thirty miles south of Upolu, is the most picturesque island 
of the group, and, if a land breeze is blowing, it reveals its neighborhood by 
the sweet odor which it exhales, long before it can be seen. It consists of a 
mountain range, eighteen miles long and five miles wide, whose highest point 
is about nine hundred feet at the eastern end and gradually slopes down to 
four hundred at the western end. There are no beaches along the shore and 
the coast is abrupt and difficult for landing. Pango-Pango, however, its beauti- 
ful and only harbor, is of easy access even for the largest war vessels, and 
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affords perfect shelter from the most violent hurricanes. Its quiet and deep 
waters are protected by high mountains, which form a beautiful harbor, 
three-quarters of a mile long and half a mile wide, that can easily accommo- 
date a whole fleet. But as the mountain sides dip almost straight into the 
sea, there is barely here and there a little beach suitable for a wharf. There 
is, however, on the port side on entering the harbor, a small inlet, well situ- 
ated for a coal depot, where a shed was built some years ago by the United 
States Navy. 

The marvellous vegetation of the Samoan islands is due mainly to the 
mildness of their climate during the entire year and to the daily showers that 
refresh them. There are no long rainy days, but only short heavy rains 
that pass without even darkening the brightness of the sun or marring the 
delightful blue of the sky. Therefore are they indeed the paradise of plants, 
which contend for each bit of ground from the reefs on the seashore to the 
tops of the mountains, covering with a thick vegetation even the last outflow 
of lava. The seashore is lined with tall and slender cocoanut trees, whose 
dried fruit constitutes the ‘‘copra’’—only product of SEONEMON, while the 
wild oranges and large trees with stronger xe 
roots cover the slopes and the heights. 
Every bit of ground is invaded by a lux- 
uriant vegetation, in which the wild pine- 
apple, ginger, tumeric, and the exquisite 
ferns form the most charming contrasts. 
Tutuila produces but little; sufficient, 
however, for the needs of its inhabitants, 
who number about forty-five hundred. 

It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose them refractory to civiliza- 
tion since the massacre of La 
Perouse’ s crew in the last century, 
and to see in them but unre- 
liable and dangerous savages. 
The Samoans of to-day are, 
on the contrary, good na- 
tured, of a lively disposi- 
tion, very hospitable and 
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with a high sense of honor ; but, above all, they are very proud of their race 
and require to be governed with justice. It is a rather surprising fact that 
almost all Samoans of the young generation can write or at least read their 
own language as the result of missionary work. The number of letters ex- 
changed between villages and islands is remarkable, considering that the 
mail is carried merely through the kindness of travelers. 

The Samoans are generally tall and strongly built ; they have a proud car- 
riage, and their faces, although energetic, have a kind expression. The 
women are pretty, and do not lose their gracefulness in spite of their muscu- 
lar development. The color of their complexion ranges from a light bronze 
to a dark brown, exhibiting a serics of beautiful warm shades, through which 
one can find the distinction of the Aryan race that they belong to. Men and 
women generally wear their hair short and brushed back from the forehead ; 
every two weeks they impregnate it with a lime paste made of calcined corals 
and water, which gives it a fine mahogany tint harmonizing with their com- 
plexion. Of all the different kinds of natives I have seen the Samoans are 
certainly the cleanest, and I can say that during the many months I 
passed among them I never saw any of those objectionable insects that make 
hotel life so uncomfortable in Southern Europe. The first care of the Samo- 
ans, as soon as they arise, is to bathe, and they never retire for the night with- 
out performing their ablutions. 

Although very brave and always ready to fight for their party, they lead an 
indolent life—not on account of the extreme heat, but because Nature so gen- 
erously provides for their needs that they feel no necessity for work : a few 
bread-trees around their houses give them food 

as well as shade for the greater part of the 
year. The fruit of the bread-tree is about 

the size of a watermelon, but more 

spherical. It is eaten cooked either 
alone or with fish, which, together 
with bananas, yams and taros, are 
their principal food. 


IN PANGO-PANGO BAY, EAST SIDE. 
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NATIVE FORT, ISLAND OF AUNUU, FACING TUTUILA, 


They live in common or in families under 
the authority of a village chief. There are 
no poor people, as each one is ready to 
share what he has with others in want; and in that respect, as well as for 
their cleanliness, their example would be profitable to many white men. 
Children are generally brought up by their grandparents or friends, and 
brothers and sisters are never brought up under the same roof. In spite of 
that, their genealogy does not suffer at all from the custom. Many Samoan 
families are able to trace back their pedigree up to eight, ten and twelve gene 
rations, and royal families up to twenty and over. In aristocratic families 
the nobility of the mother plays a greater part than in our old civilizations, 
where children bear the name of their father only, while the Samoans, simi- 
larly to the descendants of Mahomet, are prouder of their maternal pedigree 
than of their paternal inheritance. Their titles of nobility consist in the 
ownership of fine mats made from the leaf of a kind of palm tree, each with 
its name and history, and conferring upon their possessors certain prerogatives. 
A trader will often advance $100 or $150 on one of them as security, knowing 
that hismoney will be refunded. Some of the mats are more than three hundred 
years old. Their binding is generally decorated with small red feathers ob- 
tained from a red parrot, rare in the islands and kept in captivity for this 
purpose. These parrots are so much prized that a Samoan will sometimes 
exchange his wife to possess one of them ! 
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However, all are Christians and very religious, whatever their denomina- 
tions ; many of them read the Bible for entire days, so far as to know it by 
heart, and in no home do they fail, as the sun goes down, to recite the 
“lotu,’’ or thanksgiving, for the blessings of the Almighty received during 
the day. 

Although the traders from Apia neglect Tutuila Island because of the un- 
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importance of its trade, missionaries, on the contrary, have been very active, 
and, as seen by the accompanying photographs, some substantial churches 
have been built and good schools for children established, especially at Leone, 
the principal centre, near the western end of the island. Here is a Catholic 
church, which for many years has been the finest of the whole archipelago, 
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NATIVE NUNS, WITH THEIR PUPILS, AT LEONE, 


erected by the Rev. Father Vidal, a French Mariste, who has since become 
bishop of the Fiji Islands. As there is no building stone in this part of the 
island, it is built entirely of coral blocks, and stands as a shining example of 
what faith can accomplish, as Rev. 
Father Vidal had not a single dollar 
on the day he began its construction 
with his own hands. 

The London Mission Society has 
also established an important school 
at Leone, where young native in- 


LONDON MISSION SOCIETY SCIIOOL, LEONE, 
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structors are trained not only for the needs of 
the islands, but also to do missionary work 
in other archipelagoes. Finally, the small 
school of the Sisters of Mary, where young 
girls are instructed by three native sis- 
ters, proves what can be expected of 
this fine race. There are also three other 
churches around Pango-Pango, two Pro- 
testant and one Catholic—the latter un- 
der the charge of a Mariste Father, 
who, with the other Mariste at Leone, 
are the only two priests on the island. 

The bells that call the faithful to 
the divine service are made of wood 
and carved out of the trunk of a large 
tree in the form of a deep trough, 
which, when struck with another 
piece of wood, can be heard 
half a mile away in calm 
weather. 

As we have seen, the Sa- 
moans are not the uncivilized 
race that some writers have 
depicted. In fact, they are not 


strangers to the latest products LEULUMANA, NATIVE CHIEF OF AASU, MASSACRE BAY. IN 
of civilization ; for instance, UNIFORM PRESENTED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AT 


. . THE ERECTION OF THE LA PRROUSE MONUMENT. 
they use oil lamps for light- 


ing, and in many Samoan households sewing machines of American make 
are to be seen. 

The Samoans are good and sociable. They have generous instincts, are full of 
fun and passionately fond of dancing. An entertainment is truly enjoyable 
only if it is terminated by a ‘‘Siva,’’ a sort of dance performed in a sitting 
position, in which the hands, the arms, the head and the body perform mo- 
tions timed by the hand-clapping of the assembly. However, the waltz and 
polka are not unknown to them, and I have seen some native girls who could 
dance them fairly well. 

A little distance southeast of Tutuila is Aunuu Island, that very few whites 
have visited, remarkable for its interior lake. The latter is formed by an old 
crater, bordered by a forest of button trees, and containing, instead of water, 
a brick-red, semi-liquid mass, which is not of a clayish nature, as its color 
might suggest. It is thick enough to hold on its surface any object that 
may be thrown into it, and seems to the touch to be of vegetable origin ; 
wet, it exhales a sulphurous smell, which disappears on drying. This lake, 
although above the sca level, is affected by the tide, and is a source of great 
interest to the traveler. Aunuu, by its situation, must evidently be considered 
as an integral part of Tutuila, and therefore share its political destiny. 

Now that Tutuila is under the jurisdiction of the United States, there is no 
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doubt that peace will soon be re-established among them, as they are so few, 
and especially as they are finally parted from Upolu, seat of all their causes 
of dissension. The port of Pango-Pango, being naturally fortified by the 
high mountains that surround it, a handful of men will always be sufficient 
to protect the coal station that will be established. 

From its conformation, the island, which is mountainous and narrow, is as 
healthy as a tropical region can be. The air is pure, fevers are almost unknown, 
and the only effect on the whites of a long stay is 
anzmia inherent to all warm and debilitating climates. 

Thus we believe that, all considered, this country 
ought to be satisfied with the share it has secured by 
the treaty, as Pango-Pango, the only harbor of the 
Samoan Islands valuable from a strategical stand- 
point, belongs definitely to the United States. 


HEAD OF PANGO-PANGO BAY, SHOWING THE NATIVE 
PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


LOVE’S LOGIC. 


By NorMAN H. PITMAN. 


Why, then my gladness turns to pain; 

If thou art glad when I am sad, 
The sunshine glimmers through the rain. 

If thou art sad when I am sad, 
I kneel before thy vestal throne ; 

_ If thou art glad when T am glad, 

I claim thy joyance for mine own. 
Then, sweetheart, whatsoe’er thou art, 
Thy joys and sorrows rule my heart. 


[ thou art sad when I am glad, 


THE GREATEST LIVING ACTRESS. 


By LIONEL STRACHEY. 


HE admirable and astonishing Sarah, apostrophized by Edmond Rostand 
as ‘Queen of attitude and Princess of gestures,’’ has inspired delight 
and terror all her life, beginning, as we shall see, in childhood’s 
happy hour. 

She was born at No. 265 Rue St. Honoré, Paris, a house occupied by worthy 
Madame Guérard, who was present at the birth of the actress, of her son, 
Maurice, and of her granddaughter. The diva’s mother was a Dutch Jewess, 
fair and fat, with pretty face and lovely eyes, who spoke French very badly 
and with a strong Flemish accent. The Scriptural saying as to having a 
quiverful went into effect in her case, for Sarah was the eleventh child, there 
being two over the dozen in the total, two pairs of twins among them. 

For some years Sarah remained in her mother’s care. When it was time to 
think of further education her father, who wished her to be baptized, had her 
sent to the Augustine convent at Grand Champ. At the age of twelve she be- 
came a Christian, received her First Communion, and was confirmed the 
next day, together with three of her sisters. According to her own account, 
she at once became extremely pious and passionately given to praying to the 
Virgin Mary, of whom she had a little image in gold presented to her. She 
was melancholy and unruly at the same time. Her mother preferred her 
other daughters, and so it happened that Sarah seldom left the convent, and 
even passed some of her holidays within its pensive walls: But her sober sur- 
roundings scemed good soil for the hatching of mischief. 

One day, when the girls had learned that in all the schools of France, ex- 
cepting their own, bonbons had been distributed in honor of the Prince Im- 
perial’s christening, Sarah proposed to several of her comrades that they 
escape from the convent, herself undertaking to manage the elopement. She 
stood well with the sister in charge of the turning-box, who happened to be 
very short-sighted. She went into the box and drew the sister’s attention to 
a hole in her dress under her arm, raising that limb towards the rope. While 
the confiding sister was looking for the hole, Sarah pulled the rope, the gate 
flew open, and the young persons flew out. Their luggage amounted to a few 
trinkets, three picces of soap in a little bag, and seven francs fifty centimes 
cash. The good nuns were scarcely nimble enough for effective pursuit, and 
so the police were notified, and soon caught the fugitives. Cross-examined 
upon the origin of their wicked expedition, one of them tattled. Sarah, the 
dark soul who had led the expedition, was exposed, disgraced, and sent home. 
She was soon taken back, however. 

On another occasion she climbed a wall that divided the convent grounds 
from a cemetery where a grand burial service was in progress. A large con- 
course of people was present, to whom the Bishop of Versailles was delivering 
an address. The sprite a-straddle the top of the wall elected to wave her 
arms, sing, and shout, until she suceceded in interrupting the reverend 
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Bishop’s funeral oration. Quel scandale! Sarah was expelled once more. 
Yet again she was received back into the fold, owing to powerful influence. 
And soon after her return, having for some naughtiness or other been sen- 
tenced to three days’ solitary confinement, Sarah betook herself to the topmost 
bough of a chestnut tree in the convent garden. Her disappearance caused a 
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general alarm, and, the seerch being fruitless, a watchdog was despatched 
upon the discovery of Sarah’s tracks. The watchdog intoned his harsh accu- 
sation at the foot of the chestnut tree. “But who was to mount? The only 
man about the place was a decrepit gardener, unambitious to reach the celes- 
tial sphere via the top of a chestnut tree. Vociferation, expostulation, objur- 
gation, were alike vain. Sarah declared she would die up there. She finally 
extorted & solemn promise from the frightened nuns that they would remit 
the sentence of confinement if she came down. Upon which she slid down 
from her shaky perch-with the agility of a monkey. The only three prizes she 
ever received at Grand Champ were for history, composition, and gymnastics. 

Her first impulse, upon leaving the convent for good, was to become a nun! 
St. Augustine, the patron saint of the institution where she was brought up, 
and whose pictures were plentiful there, had been her first love, and she was 
also deeply devoted to her little golden image. But fate had other things in 
store for Sarah. To begin with, a glover, a tanner, and a chemist successively 
asked her hand in marriage. The purchase of some marsh-mallows had in- 
stigated the pharmaceutical passion, which haughty Sarah rejected, as she had 
the honest sighs of the glover and the tanner. The Due de Morny, a friend 
of her mother’s, then gave his opinion that Sarah ought to go upon the stage. 
Her mother considered her too thin and too plain, but yielded to the Duke’s 
persuasions, and allowed her child to apply for admission to the Conservatoire. 
The manner in which she recited the ‘‘ Two Pigeons,’’ by La Fontaine, secured 
her a place at once. Auber, the composer, and Régnier, the poet, were on 
the examining board. 

Régnier predicted she would become a comedienne, and one of his col- 
leagues that she would be a tragedicnne ; but another of the directors prophe- 
sied a yet more alluring prospect—that she would be both. 

So Sarah went to work. But she did so without the least enthusiasm. She 
felt no call for the histrionic profession. Her likes and dislikes had not been 
consulted, but that particular vocation had simply been thrust upon her. She 
had been at a theatre for the first time in her life a few days before the exam- 
ination, when she saw ‘‘Amphitryon’’ at the Comédie Francaise. The piece 
made her cry. 

The stage had no attractions for her. During her course at the Conserva- 
toire she often wept bitter tears, and confessed to her governess a preference 
for painting. Every day her mother gave her the money to pay for two om- 
nibus fares—her own and the governess’s—but they walked, and took a cab 
whenever enough money was saved. Sarah did not care to rub shoulders 
with promiscuous humanity. Nor does she now. ~ 

Her studies were rendered the more odious by her having an inherited 
trick of pronunciation to overcome: she was in the habit of talking through 
her teeth, and to cure this fault she was obliged to practice deelamation with 
india-rubber pellets in her mouth. She gained a second prize for comedy and 
a second prize for tragedy at the Conservatoire, but ne'er a first for either. 

Sarah made her début at the Comédie Frangaise in ‘ Iphigenia’? Her 
only friend in the company was Coquelin, who, indecd, had been kind to her 
when they were fellow-pupils at the Conservatoire, As to that performance, 
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she has sirice avowed that fear was her strongest emotion, and that when, at 
the sacrifice, she lifted up her very long and very thin arms, the whole audi- 
ence laughed. 

Scribe’s ‘‘ Valeria,’’ with Coquelin as Ambrose, was the next play in which 
she took part—still without zeal. At that time she never went to the theatre 
excepting to act, and has, in fact, never pretended to know much about plays 
and players except such as have immediately concerned her own work. 


“ PITEDRE.’” 


Green she came to the Comédie Frangaise, but did not grow gray there. Less 
than a year after her début Sarah’s younger sister, Regina, by accident stepped 
on the dress of an important and self-sufficient actress, Madame Nathalie, who 
gave her a violent push that flung the girl hard enough against a projection 
to make her forehead bleed. Up springs Sarah! and with a furious ‘‘ You 


great turkey !’’ swings in a tremendous box on the ear on Madame Nathalie. 
18 
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Another scandale! The manager insists on an apology, which Satah refuses 
unless her little sister’s pardon be asked first. To this the other actress will 
not demean herself, and therefore exewnt Sarah and Regina. 

It was one thing to earn a reputation in this way, another to obtain an en- 
gagement on the strength of it. But Sarah’s star rose for a moment over the 
Porte Saint-Martin Theatre. A fairy pantomime was being given there ; the 
principal actress fell suddenly ill, and Sarah jumped into the part after two 
rehearsals. Unfortunately, her guardian was among the spectators. He came 
behind the scenes after the first act, and, although Sarah implored him not to 
tell her mother, he straightway fetched Madame Bernhardt to the theatre, 
where the fervent eloquence of several people was required to gain her consent 
to Sarah’s finishing the part. That was her first and last appearance in fairy 
pantomime. 

The next venture was a répertoire at the Gymnase. After filling half a 
dozen roles, the capricious Sarah came upon one which pleased her not at all. 
She was to represent a Russian princess who did a great deal of eating and 
dancing. So intolerable was the earthy and frivolous princess to Sarah that 
she did not wait for a second performance of the piece, but the morning after 
the first started off to 
Spain. 

To gain time she 
locked her mother up in 
her bedroom at a very 
early hour. A chamber- 
maid once in her moth- 
er’s service was the ac- 
complice. The two em- 
barked at Marseilles on 
a freight steamer bound 
for Alicante carrying 
only one other passenger, 
a portly wine merchant. 
A terrible storm enliv- 
ened the voyage; the 
tumbling and tossing of 
the sea made Sarah 
deadly sick. She derived 
some consolation, 
though, from her little 
golden image. The po- 
lice unsuccessfully hunt- 
ed for the runaways, but 
two months of travel in 
Spain satisfied Sarah’s 
curiosity as to the sights 
of that country, espe- 
cially as her money had 
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come to anend. She 
wrote home in con- 
trition and received 
the wherewithal to 
return to Paris. 

Not long after she 
met a friend of her 
family’s in the street, 
who thus accosted 
her : 

“Well, are you be- 
having better? Do 
you still box your 
comrades’ ears ?”’ 

Just then, replied 
Sarah, the opportun- 
ity was wanting. Her 
friend spoke for her 
at the Odéon, where 
one manager was in 
favor of employing 
her, andthe other op- 
posed to taking her 
into the company. 
The upshot of it was 
her engagement to 
play Junia in ‘‘ Bri- 
tannicus”’ at a salary 
of 150 francs a month. 
Taillade, who assumed 
the part of Nero, de- 
manded that Junia 
should kiss the hem {[ a gi 
of his robe. In a dis- “THEODORA.” 
pute upon this point Sarah waxed so wroth at the suggestion of such vile 
servility that she boxed Nero’s ears. This episode did not cause her dismissal, 
but it was, on the contrary, at the Odéon where her acting first won public 
approbation—in ‘‘ Athalie.’? Her triumph turned to tears when she had to 
play, as she said, ‘‘ the part of an ignoble baroness of thirty-five,’’ in George 
Sand’s ‘‘ Marquis of Villemer.’’ Further success came to her in ‘‘ Le Passant,”’ 
Frangois Coppée’s first play, and to her associate, Mlle. Agar. They were twice 
summoned to give Coppée’s one-act poem before the Imperial court. The audi- 
ences at the Odéon continued to applaud Sarah, who was soon to show skill 
in quite a different field of activity. The Franco-German war broke out, the 
Odéon was converted into a hospital, twenty-two beds were put up, and Sarah 
proclaimed herself head nurse. 

Sarah Bernhardt has not belied her early versatility of talent and tempera- 
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ment. Written testimony to this exists from the hand of a dramatist, three 
of whose creations she has impersonated, adding to the fame of the poet 
and the actress. Edmond Rostand contributes a preface to the book by Jules 
Huret, which contains the above facts of her life, imparted to the author by 
Sarah Bernhardt, and in that preface is embodied a passage which shall be 
here translated in the full length and strength of its sheer rhapsody : 

‘©A cab stops before the door of the theatre, and a lady wrapped in a fur 
pelisse alights quickly ; passes the crowd assembled in the causeway with a 
smile; runs lightly up a stair; enters a room full of flowers and well warmed ; 
throws here a satin bag containing innumerable things, and there her white 
satin-lined pelisse ; tosses off her hat, ornamented with bird’s wings ; rushes 
on to the dark stage, electrifying a shadowy crowd by her appearance; comes, 
goes, fills all that she touches with fever; takes her place on the guignol; 
teaches by gestures, by intonations ; rises and demands a repetition ; trem- 
bles with rage ; sits down again, smiles, takes some tea ; repeats aloud certain 
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phrases ; and by her voice moves [==—=—|]]pee= 0099s aes 
the feelings of the old actors, who , | 
stand in the side scenes. 

‘‘She returns to her room to 
wait for the ‘decorators’; with her 
scissors cuts up their designs and 
draws others; is worn out, 
wipes her forehead ; faints ; 
then all at once rushes up to 
the fifth story of the theatre, 
surprising and alarming the 
costumiers; hunts in the 
boxes for stuffs, composes 
costumes, draperies; goes 
back to her room to teach 
the hairdressers; weaves a 
wreath of flowers while giving 
an audience; begins to read 
some letters, which deeply GENIUS TO GENIUS —SAKAIH KECKIVES THE HOMAGE 
move her; often opens her OF VICTORIEN SARDOU. 
satin bag containing everything ; converses with an English hairdresser; goes 
again on the stage to light up some decoration ; makes a servant feel his 
place ; lectures the electrician ; on seeing a wardrobe man pass remembers a 
fault he committed the day before, and comes down upon him with her 
indignation ; goes home to dinner and sits down overwhelmed with fatigue, 
but still devising projects ; eats by fits and starts with gypsy-like gayety ; 
has no time to finish ; dresses for the performance while the manager at the 
door explains numberless things; plays with frenzy ; disposes of business 
during the entr’actes; remains in the theatre after the close of the per- 
formance till 3 a Mm. to decide what is to be done during the day ; does 
not make up her mind to go home till those who surround her begin respect- 
fully to fall asleep; enters her cab again; wraps herself in her furs, and 
thinks with delight of at last going to bed and resting; then bursts out 
laughing on remembering that some one is waiting to read to her a new play 
in five acts; reaches home, listens to the play, grows enthusiastic, weeps, 
accepts the work ; can no longer sleep, and profits by her sleeplessness to 
study a part.’’ 

Such is the woman of genius, as viewed by that other genius, the poet 
Rostand, author of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ as well as of ‘‘ La Princesse Loin- 
taine,’”? which Sarah Bernhardt played some years ago, and of her latest tri- 
umph, ‘‘L’Aiglon.’’ Of the latter play, first produced in March last, at the 
Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, Paris, the French dramatic critic of the London 
Standard wrote : 

‘The play is laid in Austria, between 1830 and 1832. It commences with 
a scene at Baden, a gay health resort situated at a comparatively short dis- 
tance from the Austrian capital. It serves chiefly as a prologue for the intro- 
duction of the personages, of whom the most important, after the Duke of 
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Reichstadt, are Flambeau, an old Grenadier Guard, who has succeeded in 
approaching his idol’s son by getting engaged as lackey in the Schénbrunn 
Palace to Metternich ; the Emperor Francis; Marie Louise, the Duke’s 
mother ; and the Countess Camerata. There are in all no fewer than forty- 
nine personages whose names appear on the playbill, to say nothing of numer- 
ous other stagewalkers. The drama was, however, written especially for Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, and, therefore, has the defect or advantage of throwing every 
one else completely into the shade. For any one else the réle of ‘ L’ Aiglon’ 
would be crushing; but Mme. Bernhardt’s marvelous talent elicited loud 
applause from the house, which was crowded with dramatic critics and the 
élite of Parisian society. 

“‘The second scene is in the Duke of Reichstadt’s apartment at Schén- 
brunn, formerly inhabited by his father, Napoleon I. ‘L’Aiglon’ is not a 
prisoner, but yet a person who longs for liberty and dreams of recommencing 
the épopée of his father. Several plots for his escape are made, and promise 
success, but he in the first instance puts off their execution, because he con- 
siders he is not yet sufficiently prepared for the grand and glorious part he 
wishes to play in the world. . . . 

‘Tn the fourth act there is a powerful scene between Metternich and the 
Duke of Reichstadt. Taking him 
before a mirror, Metternich tells 
the Duke to scrutinize his features 
and examine his pale face. Is 
that a Napoleon? No. Though 
greatly afflicted by his examina- 
tion of the reflection of his face 
and frail form, the Duke decides 
to attempt to make his escape by 
the aid of his friends. The last 
arrangements are made at a 
masked ball organized by Metter- 
nich in the grounds of Schén- 
brunn Palace. The Duke is to 
go to Wagram, where a_ horse 
will be waiting for him. When 
in the night he reaches the 
spot, accompanied by his faithful 
Flambeau, dressed in his old 
uniform of a Grenadier Guard, 
he, by his hesitation, compro- 
mises the success of the enter- 
prise. The police arrive before 
he has mounted the horse which 
was to have carried him out of 
the reach of Metternich and to- 


3 . 
EDMOND ROSTAND, AUIHOK OF “CYRANO DE BERGERAC,” Ward France. The conspirators 


‘© PRINCESS LOINTAINE,”” ‘‘L’ AIGLON,’’ ETC. are allowed to withdraw with- 
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out being arrested ; but the Duke returns to Schénbrunn, nominally in com- 
mand of the Austrian regiment of which he is colonel, and which had been 
sent to Wagram to facilitate his entrance into the palace without scandal. 
The last scene is that of the death of the Duke.”’ 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune gives the following de- 
scription of the characteristically Gallic scene on the first night : 

‘The enthusiasm was immense. It was a triumph both for Sarah Bern- 
hardt and for Rostand. All who are prominent in letters and in public life 
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defiled last night before the actress and the author as they stood in the brill- 
iantly lighted reception-room. Victorien Sardou, after the third act, threw 
himself into the arms of Rostand and kissed him. Coquelin ran up to Sarah’s 
loge and embraced her. M. Casimir-Perier, ex-President of the French Re- 
public, accentuated his congratulations by pressing his lips to Sarah’s hand. 
So did also the veteran General Saussier. Among those who thus expressed 
their congratulations in the form of kisses were Ludovic Halévy, Paul Her- 
vieu, Henri Houssaye, Prince Murat, Count Robert de Montesquieu, General 
Zurlinden, and General Brugére. 

‘It was a sight to be witnessed only in Paris. The emballement was pro- 
digious, and the enthusiasm was almost indescribable. At the close of the 
play, when, in accordance with time-honored French tradition, Sarah Bern- 
hardt advanced to the footlights and in a firm voice said, ‘The drama which 
we have had the honor of playing before you is by Edmond Rostand,’ the 
author received a fresh ovation, and shouts of ‘Rostand !’ ‘ Rostand !’ re- 
sounded on all sides, mingled with those of ‘Sarah!’ ‘Sarah!’ In short, 
there were all the elements that constitute a theatrical first night’s triumph.”’ 


WHY LOVE IS KING. 


By Frank LAWRENCE JONES. 


Love’s breath was cold, On them Love breathed, 

For all the world was white And upward leaped a flame 
Save where, o’erhead, That lit the world 

Gray shadows paled the light. Till naught there was the same. 
Love’s heart seemed ice, The heavens changed— 

So heavy and so still, Blue now where gray had been, 
While Love stood there While under foot 

A statue pale and chill. Old earth had turned to green. 
But Love’s eyes saw, Love laughed for joy, 

Upon the cruel snow, For he was king again: 
A few charred sticks— Full well he knew 


A fire of long ago. He would forever reign. 


“IN OLD MANOMET VILLAGE.”’ 
Drawn by Kenneth Miller. 


IN OLD MANOMET VILLAGE. 


By Erta W. PIerce. 


¥S8e}| HI wooden church at Manomet was old and weather-worn. 
é 4) On summer Sabbaths the swallows would dart in through 
its open windows, and twitter softly during service. Often 
I’ve seen Elizabeth leaning back in her mother’s high, 
hard pew, her beautiful eyes following the bright winged 
things while the minister prayed and exhorted. 

He was a good man, that minister. He wore a thread- 
bare coat, and a high stock that seemed always choking 
him, and he carried his own bag of corn on his back to mill. The miller 
never took any toll for the minister’s corn. 

My father kept the village store, and one night at early candle lighting, the 
minister entered our place and asked for a gallon of molasses. My father 
filled his jug even with the stopper. ‘‘ What is to pay?” said the good man 
as he drew out his thin purse. 

“Pll take my pay in preaching, Parson,’’ answered my father promptly. 

“That will be receiving bitter for sweet,’’ said the minister with a smile. 

Next to the church stood the school house. Elizabeth sat near me on one 
of its wooden benches. Sometimes we studied from the same dog-eared spell- 
ing book. She was all pink and white, like mayflowers under the pine needles 
in spring. Her brown hair curled thick about her shoulders, and her eyes 
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were dark like the sea in a storm. I wasn’t ten years old when I fell in love 
with Elizabeth. My head is white now, but I love her memory still. 

Besides keeping the village store, my father made fish lines, and sold them 
at different places along Cape Cod, where, naturally, they were in demand. 
At certain times he would harness his horse and start off to collect payment 
for the lines, and often I went in the wagon with him. One day, on a journey 
of this kind, we stopped at a little store in a sandy, wind-blown cape town, 
and found that the proprictor had just died. His widow, behind closed doors, 
was crying as though her heart would break. 

“Jonas was carried out only yesterday,’’ she said to my father. ‘ We 
sold all your lines, but I’ve had to spend the money for his sickness and 
burial. I want to pay you, but there isn’t a dollar left. Will you look 
around the store, sir, and take goods.enough to square our account?” 

My father consented to the plan and cast about to see what he could find. 
At last he stopped before a shelf piled with bonnets—big scoops, fitting into 
each other like spoons. 

‘“They came from a ship,’’ said the widow, ‘‘that was wrecked out here 
on the shoals, just before Jonas fell sick. They are good, foreign straw, you 
see, and all the latest fashion. I brushed the sand from them myself, and 
dried them well. They’re not hurt one bit, sir, and they’ll ‘be sure to sell.”’ 

My father stood awhile, looking at the queer things. Then he answered, 
“We've a lot of girls at Manomet. Tl take the bonnets, ma’am, and call 
your debt canceled.”’ 

He bundled the scoops into the wagon and covered them with a horse blanket. 
The next morning they were spread out for sale in our store window, and that 
same day Captain Jack Rolfe came home from sea. 

Perhaps you don’t see the connection betwixt the bonnets and the Captain. 
But my father saw it, when all the marriageable girls in town came hurrying 
to our store for the latest fashion in scoops. 

Captain Jack was Manomet-born, but he had gone early to sea, and was 
now master of a New Bedford whaler. He had doubled the Horn again and 
again, and chased Greenland whales in Arctic seas, and sailed far south for 
sperm. Whale oil was worth money in those days—everybody employed it 
for artificial light and the lubrication of machinery, and whaling masters made 
handsome fortunes. Captain Rolfe was just the man to have a hand in such 
luck when it was going ; and being also a handsome, dashing fellow, mighty 
gay and good natured, his arrival in the town set the girls in a flutter. 

It was of a Friday, I remember, and the rush for the bonnets continued 
till the last one was sold. My sister, Lucinda, had the first choice. She took 
a black and white straw, and loaded it with flowers and ribbons till it looked 
like nothing earthly. Cindy had hair as red as fire, and the whitest teeth in 
the world. 

‘When he was last in Manomet,’”’ said she, ‘‘ Jack Rolfe used to see me 
home regularly from singing school ; and when he went away, he promised 
to bring me a present from Greenland,” 

“T wonder what he’s got for you,’’ said I, ‘¢a whale’s tooth or a barrel of 
blubber ?”’ 
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‘‘T always liked Jack,’’ confessed Cindy, ignoring my curiosity. ‘‘ Father 
says if he makes another voyage like the last, he can quit the sea and settle 
down at his ease.’’ 

‘“My eyes!’ said I, deeply impressed, ‘‘he must have harpooned a lot of 
whales !’ 

‘Yes, and the captain of a four-boat ship like Jack’s, with spare boats on 
the hurricane deck, is entitled to one puncheon of oil out of every-——”’ 

‘*Lucindy !’? interrupted my mother, ‘‘ you are going on scandalous. Stop 
that talk, and put the suet in the pudding.” 

About noon the door of our store opened again, and a new customer fluttered 
in. It was Elizabeth, panting hard, and grasping a silver piece in her hand. 
Father was at dinner, so he sent me behind the counter to serve. Elizabeth 
and I were of the same age—sixteen—but her shining head stood an inch or 
two higher than mine. 

‘* Joey,’’ she said breathlessly, ‘‘I want to buy one of the new bonnets.’’ 

‘“They’re all gone,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Mother sold the last before the clock 
struck twelve.’’ 

Her face fell. 

‘*Oh, Joey, are you suvre? Haven’t you one left?’ 

I made a pretence of rummaging through the window, though I knew no 
bonnet was there. 

‘All the girls in town seem possessed to-day,’’ I explained. ‘‘ They’ve 
trooped to this store ever since dayligh pe ; 

“But mother never heard of the bonnets till well into the morning,”’ 
grieved Elizabeth. ‘‘Then she gave me this money, and I ran every step of the 
way here to get one.”’ 

Fired with sudden jealousy, I answered, ‘‘Ciood Lord! girls are awful 
fools, ’Lisbeth ! What a fuss you are all making over one oily whaleman, to 
be sure !”’ 2 

Now it happened that the news of Rolfe’s return had not yet reached the 
Miller house, and Elizabeth looked bewildered. 

“*T don’t know what you mean, Joey.”’ 

I wasn’t going to enlighten her, so I went on poking through the window. 

“* Mother can’t afford me many new things,”’ she explained in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘ but this time she said I should, for once, be like the other girls. My 
old hat is very shabby—not fit for Sunday wear any longer. Oh, I suppose 
you haven’t overlooked one bonnet in some corner, Joey?” 

“*No,’’ I answered, ‘‘ here’s salt and tea, and calico, and shingle nails, and 
codfish, but not the ghost of a bonnet, ’Lisbeth. I] wish I'd known it in time, 
though—I’d have saved the whole batch for vou.”’ 

She was awfully disappointed. 

‘* Never mind,”’ she tried to say, ‘‘thank you, Joey.’’ But she choked 
up suddenly, and hurried out of the store. I looked through the window, 
and, as she went down the street, I saw that she was crying. T waited till I 
heard Cindy rattling the dinner things in the kitchen, and then I sneaked out 
to her. 

“TI wipe the dishes for you, Cindy,’? T said. 
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She stared at me, with her nose in the air as though scenting secrets. 

‘Good boy !’’ said she, ‘‘ you’re not often taken this way.’’ 

I wiped the dishes, smashing a cup and saucer, and some dinner plates, 
and cutting my finger half through with the carving knife ; then I began : 

‘*Say, Cindy, what price did father put on them Cape Cod bonnets ??’ 

‘* A dollar each,’”’ said Cindy. 

“TP ve got two silver dollars, and some tame rabbits, and an old gun—I’ll 
give the whole business for that coal scuttle of yours, Cindy.”’ 

The dish cloth dropped from her hand. 

‘The boy is clean crazy !’ said she. 

“‘Oh, come now !”’ I urged, ‘‘you’ll never get another offer like it—two 
dollars in money, and the rabbits, and the gun.”’ 

Cindy skipped to a cupboard and, before I was aware, whipped out her 
new head gear, and plumped it squarely on my shock head, tying the ribbons 
tight under my chin. I was a brawny, freckled lad, and there was cause, no 
doubt, for her shrieks of laughter as she danced around me. 

**Oh, Joey, you are a show !”’ she cried. ‘‘ Would you like to go to church 
in it Sunday morning? You must have my petticoat, too, and my new man- 
tle, and my turkey tail fan! Father, father !’’ raising her voice to a terrible 
pitch, ‘‘come quick, and see our Joey !’’ 

This was too much. The kitchen door stood open—with a leap I gained 
the garden. My first thought was to strike a bee-line for the Miller house, 
and give my prize openly to Elizabeth ; but Cindy was close on my heels. 
As I dodged through the currant bushes and bean poles, and trampled 
mother’s sage bed, I found that pesky girl gaining on me. I tugged at her 
infernal bonnet, but the ribbons were in a knot and I couldn’t loose them. 

At the foot of the garden was an old, disused well that father had partly 
covered. The curb was gone, and the mouth mostly concealed in brushwood. 
In my haste I forgot the thing, and blundered straight into it. The water 
was like ice, and I gave a yell as I went down, striking knees and elbows on 
the mossy stones. Cindy flew for a rope and a pole, and fished me out of 
the well, and when she had taken off the scoop and rolled me on the grass 
she cuffed me handsomely. I gathered myself up and watched her shaking 
the wet from her flowers and ribbons. 

‘‘Hang your bonnet!’ said I. ‘‘ First ’twas wrecked in salt water, and 
now it’s got a plunge in fresh. In its present state, Cindy, I wouldn’t give 
more than the gun for it.’ 

‘You limb !’’ cried Cindy, and she scurried back to the house to dry the 
scoop, and I was forced to abandon all further attempt to console Elizabeth. 

Sunday came. The Manomet meeting house was a sight to behold. All 
the girls wore the Cape Cod bonnets—all but Elizabeth. She appeared in 
her old hat, with eyes cast down, as though ashamed of her own shabbiness. 
But her face was like a white rose, and her brown curls tumbled, thick and 
fine, about her neck and shoulders. As she slipped into the Miller pew, 
which was next father’s, Cindy, in a lot of new finery, tittered contemptu- 
ously behind a hymn book. 

Service began. Through the open windows came the breath of woods and 


‘’Now EVERY PLACE WAS FILLED BUT THE MILLER PEW, AND SEEING THIS THE LATE 
COMER COOLLY STEPPED INSIDE IT,”’ 
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sea, and the odor of caraway and fennel circulated among the congregation. 
Deacon Brown, who was deaf as a post, went to sleep, and his ear trumpet 
began to slip down his neck, and the tithingman was prodding the snickering 
boys, when a tall young fellow entered the church and walked down the aisle, 
glancing around for a vacant scat. 

Now every place was filled but the Miller pew, and seeing this the late 
comer coolly stepped inside it, and seated himself by Elizabeth. 

The girls began to stare and whisper, and turn their beflowered and berib- 
boned heads. Cindy nudged mother, and dropped our Bibles with a dis- 
graceful noise. But Captain Rolfe seemed unaware of the sensation he was 
creating. He listened soberly to the minister in the high pulpit, found all 
the hymns for Elizabeth, and joined his deep bass to her clear treble when 
the congregation sang. Ag svon as the benediction was pronounced, I leaned 
over to speak to the Millers, but Rolfe was ahead of mc—he already had 
Elizabeth by the hand. 

‘© Do vou remember the morning I went away ?’’ I heard him ask. 

‘*Yes,’’? answered Elizabeth, and she colored beautifully, ‘‘I stuod at the 
gate, and waved you goodby as you walked down. the street.”’ 

“ You did !’’ said he ; ‘‘and you wished me good luck—you, a little thing, 
with your curly head hardly above the pickets of the fence! And good luck 
followed me throughout the vovage. Elizabeth, I think I owe it all to you.’ 

‘‘Oh, you cannot believe that !’’ she protested laughingly. 

“But I do. Sailors, the world over, are a superstitious lot. You have 
grown a good bit in my absence, but I knew you as soon as I entered the 
church.”’ 

He greeted all the town folks cordially, but kept close to the Millers, and 
finally walked away with them down the hot, dusty road. Cindy was burst- 
ing with wrath and envy. 

“Did you ever see the beat of that?’ said she, as we pursued our home- 
ward way together. ‘And Elizabeth Miller was the only girl in church who 

. didn’t wear a new bonnet.”’ 

“ And who didn’t need one,” I answered gloomily. ‘The rest of you 
can’t hold a tallow dip to Elizabeth.” 

‘Hear the boy !”’ cried Cindy in derision. ‘‘ You've long been sweet on 
Lizbeth, but say, Joey, do you think she will wait for vou now?”’ 

That night Cindy returned from prayer meeting, and told us that Rolfe had 
been sitting again in the Miller pew, and that he had gone home through the 
moonlight with Elizabeth. My heart burned like a hot coal. For hours I 
tossed sleeplessly, thinking of that whaleman. The next morning he walked 
into our store, and laid a white bearskin on the counter before Cindy. 

‘‘T promised you a present from Greenland, you remember,’”’ said he, 
“Cand here it is.’”’ 

He was nice and friendly with her, but when he went away she made a 
wry face. 

‘¢A blind man can see what Jack means,’’ said she. ‘‘ He doesn’t joke 
and laugh with Elizabeth ; he just keeps still, and looks at her.’’ 

I bore my torment for a while, then I took the old gun that I had offered 
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Cindy as part payment for her bonnet, and started for the beach, where the 
sea-faring folk were usually to be found. 

As I went plunging through the wood, I stumbled against a man who was 
cutting letters on the trunk of a tree, and singing softly to himself as he 
worked. 

‘Hello, Joey !’’ he called, gay asa lark. ‘‘ Looking for squirrels?’ 

At once I felt like a fool. I tried to slip the old gun into the bushes. 

‘¢Of course,’’ I answered glibly ; ‘‘ have you seen any hereabouts?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Captain. He finished the last letter with a flourish, shut 
his jack-knife and put it in his pocket. I sidled up to the tree, and lo! he 
had hacked Elizabeth’s initials in the green bark. | 

‘“‘Come down to the beach, Joey,’’ said Captain Jack, ‘‘and have a sail 
with me. There’s no wind stirring, but I’ll whistle for a capful.’’ 

And whistle he did, as we strode down the path—the sweetest, clearest 
notes I ever heard. And presently something ruffled the water, the little 
waves began to leap ; a cool murmur came up, as it seemed, from the heart 
of the sea; the Captain made the boat ready, and we jumped in. 

‘‘That was pretty well done!’’ said I admiringly. 

“‘Tt is my good fortune, Joey, to always get what I want,’’ laughed he. 

As he trimmed the sail he fell to telling me about his voyages in the South 
Pacific and the awful white North ; of doubling the black precipices of Cape 
Horn, with floating icebergs threatening the ship on every side ; of how the 
sea monsters were harpooned, and the perils of the whalemen ; of the cruel 
floe, and the long days in Southern seas hunting for sperm. I could have 
listened to the man forever! I forgot ’Lizbeth and the old gun, and when I 
trudged home my head was full of whaling stations, and blubber, and big 
fish, and sharp, clinker-built boats, and I acknowledged in my heart that 
Jack Rolfe was the finest fellow in the world. 

But presently the spell which he had thrown upon me passed away, and 
my jealousy revived. Though I no longer wished to harm the Captain, I saw 
that I must steal a march upon him. At nightfall I went to Elizabeth’s house, 
and found her leaning on the gate. She wore a muslin gown that looked like 
a white cloud, and some blush roses were dying in her bosom. 

“Was it here you stood,”’ I asked sulkily, ‘‘ when you wished Captain Rolfe 
good luck, as he started on his voyage ?”’ 

‘Yes, Joey,’’ she answered in a dreamy voice ; ‘just here.”’ 

“‘Elizabeth,’’ said I, ‘I want you to promise to marry me when I grow up.”’ 

She opened wide her beautiful eves. 

“That is a long time ahead, Joev.”’ 

‘Only five years,’ I urged. ‘‘ You and T are of the same age. You ought 
to be willing to wait for me five years, for I love you tremendously, Elizabeth.”’ 

Somebody came up to us on the other side of the gate and, leaning over, 
put an arm around my companion. 

‘Here is another person that loves Elizabeth tremendously,” said Captain 
Rolfe, with laughter in his voice, ‘‘and as he is already grown up, she need 
not wait to marry him, Joey. Ah, my lad, you are too late—Elizabeth is 
promised to me. But, cheer up! you shall dance at her wedding.”’ 
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There is no more to tell. He wasn’t the man to let grass grow under his 
shoes. He married Elizabeth, and carried her off to the other side of the 
world. And the morning they left the village I wished Cindy had never 
fished me out of the old well. Even to this far day my heart thrills to the 
name of Elizabeth. 


SANCTUARY. 


By EvGAR FAWCETYr. 


OME, love, while the light is yet lowly and lazy 
C O’er languors of evening's red glooms ; 
While still the pale disc of each delicate daisy 
Has died not from pastures it plumes. 
Come, hear the large boughs of the sycamores quiver 
With breeze that the sunset has brought, 
And watch how the reeds by the rims of the river 
To luminous ripples are wrought. 


Here bide we encompassed with calms and contentments, 
Our souls full of exquisite rest, 

The haughty old world, with its hollow presentments, 
Remoter than yonder dim west. 

Its fevers and follies, its boasts and ambitions, 
Like vanishing vapors are past ; 

We flouted the flaunt of their trivial traditions ; 
We broke from their bondage at last. 


Great Nature has girt us with spells like the greeting 
Of arms that allure and enwreathe. 

Her brooks in their Howing, her winds in their fleeting, 
Have grown like the breaths that we breathe. 

She sighs, and we sadden; she laughs, and we brighten ; 
Her gay moods or sombre we share; 

Our hope to the reach of her rainbow can heighten, 
Or turn, with her tears, to despair. 


She charms, yet she chides us; denies, yet endows us; 
And brews for us bitter with sweet ; 

Yet never by tawdry pretension o’erbrows us, 
Nor stings us by stealthy deceit. 

Her gifts to no caste or preferment she panders; 
Divine her democracy stays ; 

In sequences kinned with magnificent candors 
We search all her deeds and her days. 


At last have we changed for these pageants of cloudland 
The pomp that from falsity flows. 

At last have we bartered the loud land, the proud land, 
For bournes of relief and repose. 

Come, love, while the light is yet lazy and lowly, 
Ere starshine the rich blue has cleft; 

Come, learn from great Nature how jntty: and holy 
She looms o’er the life we have left! 


THE BATH COMEDY.* 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
(AUTHORS OF “THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” “ APRIL BLoom,” ETC.) 


‘ SCENE XXII.— Continvuen. 


LL eyes were fixed on the Irishman, and silence waited 
on his reply. He had grown so pale that his red head 
seemed to flame by contrast. He made a low bow. 

‘*No, Kitty,’’ said he, in a very gentle voice, ‘I 
deny nothing.’ Then, sweeping the company with a 
haughty glance: ‘‘This lady,’’ said he, ‘has spoken 
truth ; as for me, I am ready to meet the consequences of 
my conduct.’’ 

His eye finally rested once more on Lord Verney. The latter grew white 
and then scarlet, while Spicer whispered and again jogged. 

“Of course,’’ blustered the youth, and wished that he had the curious 
digestion of his contemporaries, that his stomach did not so squeamishly rebel 
at the prospect of a dose of steel, ‘‘ of course, sir, you must be aware——”’ 

‘It shall be swords,’’ interrupted the irrepressible Spicer ; ‘‘and, gad, sir, 
what my noble friend will have left of your body I will myself make mince 
of this night! Aye, sir,’’ said the Captain, beginning to squint as was his 
wont under excitement, and slapping his bony chest: ‘‘I will fight you 
myself, sir.’’ 

“Fight you !’’ exclaimed O’ Hara, suddenly stung into magnificent con- 
tempt. ‘‘ Fight you, sir?’’—he ran a withering eye over the grasshopper 
anatomy of the toady as he spoke—‘“ you, sir, you, the writer of that dirty 
note this morning, bidding me apologize—apologoize !’’ cried Denis, with his 
most luscious brogue, ‘to the man, Sir Jasper there, for having insulted you 
on the subject of your miserable mealy head—fight you, sir? Sure, rather 
than fight you,”’ said Mr. O’ Hara, searching for the most emphatic assevera- 
tion conceivable, ‘I'd never fight again for the rest of my life! But Pl tell 
you what I’ll do for you: next time you thrust that ugly face of yours within 
the reach of me arm Oi’1] pull your nose till it’s as long as your tongue and as 
slender as your courage, damme !”’ 

“Oh, gad! what a low scoundrel,’? murmured Captain Spicer, withdraw- 
ing quickly several paces, and with an intensified cast in his eye, ‘‘’ tis positive 
unfit for a gentleman to speak to him.” 
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‘Now, my lord,’’ said O’ Hara, resuming his easy dignity. 

But that her comedy should drift into tragedy was none of Mistress Kitty’s 
intentions. Briskly stepping between the laboriously pugnacious Verney and 
the poor Irishman whose eye (for all his present composure) shone with the 
lust of the fray, she thus addressed them collectively and in turn : 

‘‘Shame, shame, gentlemen, I protest! Is it not enough that a poor 
woman’s heart should be set a-fluttering by over-much love, must it now go 
pit-a-pat again for over-much hate? My Lord Verney, think of your mother. 
Think of her, of whose declining years you are the sole prop and joy ; recall 
to mind those principles of high morality, of noble Christian duty, which 
that paragon of women so sedulously inculcated in you’ Her voice quivered 
on the faintest note of mockery. ‘‘Oh, what would that worthy lady’s feel- 
ings be, were you to be brought home to her—a corse! What, ah, what 
indeed ! would your feeiings be if, by some accident’’ (here she shot involun- 
tarily what was almost the suspicion of a wink in the direction of O'Hara) 
‘you had to answer for the life of a fellow creature before to-morrow’s dawn? 
Why, you could never open your Bible again without feeling in your bosom 
the throbbing heart of Cain.’’? She stopped to draw breath. 

Mr. Stafford, one delighted grin, slid the whole length of the table on which 
he sat with dangling legs, to get a fuller view of the saucy face: ‘‘ Incompar- 
able Bellairs,’? he murmured to himself with keen appreciation. And: ‘So, 
ho, my noble friend,’’ thought he, as he shot a glance at the solemn Vernev, 
‘now do I know what has closed to you forever the gates of Paradise.”’ 

“And you, Mr. O’Hara,’’ resumed the lady, turning her eye, full of inde- 

finable and entrancing subtleties, upon the honest gentleman, ‘‘ would you 
have me forgive you this night’s work? Do not, then, do not force this im- 
petuous young man into an unnecessary quarrel. Allow him to withdraw his 
challenge. Do that in atonement, sir,’’ said she, with much severity of accent ; 
but her eye said sweetly enough, ‘‘ Do that for me,’’ and gave further promise 
of unutterable reward. 
_ ‘*Madam,”’ said O’ Hara, glancing away as if the sight of her beauty were 
now nore pain than pleasure to him, ‘‘’tis for my Lord Verney to speak ; I 
am entirely at his orders. I understand,’’ and here, for all his chivalrous- 
ness, he could not refrain him from a point of satire, ‘‘I understand, ma’am, 
that you have given him the right to espouse your quarrels.’’ * 

‘“Most certainly,”’ said the crimson Verney, who had been monstrously 
uneasy during his lady’s sermon, not only because every word of it hit some 
tender point of his abnormally developed conscience, but also because of an 
indefinable sensation that he was being held up to ridicule, ‘‘ most certainly, 
sir, it is as Mistress Bellairs’ future husband that I find it incumbent—that I 
find myself forced, reluctantly—no, I mean > here he floundered and 
looked round for Spicer, who, however, was ostentasiously turning his back 
upon the proceedings and gazing at the moon. ‘‘ In fact,’’ resumed the poor 
youth, falling back on his own unguided wits, ‘‘I have no alternative but to 
demand satisfaction for an attempt on the honor of the future Lady Verney.’’ 

‘*Mercy on us!’ cried Mistress Kitty, with a shrill, indignant little scream. 
‘Oh, fie, my lord, who would have deemed you so bloodthirsty? Before 
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heaven,’’ she cried piously, glancing at the raftered ceiling, ‘‘ before heaven, 
it would be the death of me, were there to be quarrelling, strife, contention 
for me—for me! Who am I?’ she said, with angelic humility, ‘“‘that two 
such gallant gentlemen should stake their lives for me? Rather,’’ said she, 
‘will I give you baek your word, my lord. Indeed,’’ (this with a noble air 
of sacrifice) ‘‘I feel that Providence has but too clearly shown me my duty. 
Hush, hush, Verney, bethink yourself. How could I ever face your mother 
(were you indeed to survive the encounter) with the knowledge that I had 
exposed you to danger? that for me you had loaded your soul with blood- 
guiltiness !’’ 

She shuddered and looked delicious. 

“‘Child,’”’ said she meltingly, as Lord Verney faintly protested, ‘‘ it must 
be so. I have felt it more than once ; you arc too young.’? There was a con- 
viction in her voice that gave no hope of reprieve, and Lord Verney, who had 
already found out that Mistress Bellairs was too dangerous a delight to pursue 
with comfort, accepted his sentence with a Christian resignation that did 
justice to his mother’s training. 

‘All, all must now be over between us,’’ said Kitty pathetically, ‘‘save a 
gentle friendship! Your hand, my lord.” 

She reached for his clumsy paw with her determined Jittle fingers. 

“Mr, O’Hara,’”’ said she, turning round, ‘J forgire you. Your hand, 
also, sir.’’ 

If the clasp she extended to Verney was purely official, that with which she 
now seized O’ Hara’s cold right hand was eloquent enough with quick and 
secret pressure. But, for the first time in his life, perhaps, O’ Hara was slow 
in returning a woman’s token. 

“Shake hands,’’ ordered Mistress Bellairs decisively, and joined the bel- 
ligerents’ palms.: 

Here Stafford sprang jovially to the asisaned of the pretty peacemaker. 

‘Right, right!’ cried he. ‘‘Shake hands on it like good fellows. Fie! 
who could keep up a feud under those beaming eyes ?—Never be downcast, 
Verney, lad! what did I tell thee, only yesterday, in the Pump Room, about 
thy halo?—Denis, my boy, I’ve always loved thee, hut now [Il love thee 
more than ever, if only thou wilt mix us a bowl of punch in right good Irish 
fashion, so that in it we may drown all enmity and drink good friendship— 
and above all, toast the divine Kitty Bellairs !’’ 

‘‘Hurroosh,’’ cried O’ Hara, and with a valiant gulp determined to swallow 
his own bitter disappoigtment and flood in a tide of warm gaiety the cold ache 
in his heart. ‘‘ By all means,”’ cried he, wrung Vernev’s hand with feverish 
cordiality, and gave one last sadly-longing look at Kitty and his lovely delusive 
dream. 

Then spinning round upon himself he demanded loudly of the willing 
landlord, lemons and “ the craythur—a couple of bottles, my friend—a howl 
of sugar and a trifle of wather—the smaller the kittle the better it boils.” 
And : ‘‘ Wake up, man!’ cried he, slapping Sir Jasper on the back so that 
the powder flew from that baronet’s cue. ‘Sure we’re all happy, now.”? 

‘‘Where’s my wife, sir?” said the gloomy husband, springing to his feet 
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fiercely. ‘‘ ve been made a fool of between you, but all this does not tell 
me where my wife is! Stafford, man, I see it now: this has been a blind.” 
He struck his forehead. ‘‘ Ha, yes, I have it now, it was a false scent—the 
villain, the fox is off with her on another road, with his tongue in his cheek, 
grinning to think of me sitting and waiting for them at Devizes !—Tom, the 
chaise, the horses! There’s not a moment to be lost !’’ 

“Devil a horse or chay for me, sir,’’ cried his friend. And nodding at 
Kitty : ‘I know when I’m in good company,”’ he pursued, ‘‘if you don’t.— 
Sit down, man, there’s punch brewing. Your vengeance will keep hot enough, 
ha, ha! but the punch won't.” 

“Glory be to God,” cried ©’ Hara, staring at Sir Jasper as if he were a 
natural curiosity, ‘‘ I’ve known many a madman, but I never knew one mad 
enough yet to run away from a punch-bowl !’ 

With lace ruffles neatly turned back from his deft hands, O’ Hara began to 
peel the lemons. 

“Do you,’’ now said Captain Spicer with an ingratiating chirp, ‘‘do you 
really care for quite so much peel in the bowl . . . ahem?” 

The speaker stopped suddenly and seemed to wither quite away under a 
sudden look from the punch-brewer (who had made a movement as though 
to put his knife and lemons down and employ his fingers differently), and the 
next instant found him whispering in Stafford’s ear : 

“You're a man of the world, I know, friend Stafford,’’ said he. ‘‘ No 
doubt you will laugh at my over-nice sense of delicacy, but just now, in his 
ravings, poor O’ Hara made a kind of threat, I believe, about pulling my nose. 
What would you advise me to do in the matter? Look over it, eh?” 

“Certainly,’’ cried the spark, with a glance of the most airy contempt. 
“Look over it, ax straight as you can. Look over it, by all means, but as you 
value the symmetry of that ornament to vour countenance, Captain Spicer— 


if I were you I should keep it well buttered.”? 
* * * * * * * x * 


With an art of which he alone was master, Captain Spicer hereupon vanished 
from the company, without being missed. 


SCENE .XXUI. 

‘Tis an orgy !’’ exclaimed Lady Maria. 

“Oh, Jasper !”? sobbed Lady Standish. 

‘’Twould be interesting to know,” further trampetgd Lady Maria, ‘which 
of these gentlemen is supposed to have run away with the Widow Bellairs?”’ 

‘*Oh, Kitty,”’ sobbed Lady Standish. 

“My God !”’ said Sir Jasper, laying down his reeking glass and hardly 
believing his eves. 

Mistress Kitty (seated between O’ Hara and Stafford at the end of the table, 
while Lord Verney and Sir Jasper faced each other) continued, unmoved, to 
sip her fragrant brew and cocked her wicked eve at the newcomers, enjoying 
the situation prodigiously. She laid an arresting hand upon the cuffs of her 
neighbors, who, all polite amazement, were about to spring to their feet. 
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‘Keep still,’ said she, ‘‘ keep still and let Sir Jasper and his lady first have 
their little explanation undisturbed. Never intermeddle between husband 
and wife,’? she added demurely, ‘‘it has always been one of my guiding 
axioms.”’ 

‘* Well, Sir Jasper Standish, these are pretty goings on!’’ cried Lady Ma- 
ria, ‘for a three-months’ husband. . . . (Hold up, my poor dear Julia !) 
Profligate !’? snorted the old lady, boring the baronet through with one gim- 
let eye. ‘‘ Dissolute wretch ! highwayman !”’ 

‘‘T demand,”’ fluted Lady Standish’s plaintive treble (in her gentle obsti- 
nate heart she had come to the fixed resolution of never allowing Sir Jasper 
out of her sight again), ‘‘I demand to be brought back to my mother, and 
to have an immediate separation.”’ 

‘¢Running away with women out of the streets of Bath !—A lady”’ (sniff) 
‘“supposed to be engaged to my nevvy ! Poor deluded boy ne 

‘¢ And my dearest friend! Oh, Jasper! how could you?” 

Sir Jasper broke in upon his wife’s pipe with the anguished roar of the 
goaded : ‘‘ The devil take me,”’ cried he, ‘‘if I don’t think the whole world’s 
going mad! IJ elope with the Widow Bellairs, Lady Maria, ma’am? J 
treacherous, my lady? Ha!’’ He positively capered with fury and 
wounded feelings and general distraction, as he drew the incriminating 
documents from his breast, and flourished them, one in each hand, under 
the very nose of his accusers. ‘‘ What of Red Curl, madam? what of the 
man who kissed the dimple, madam? what of your lover, madam ?”’ 

In his confusion he hurled the last two demands straight in Lady Maria’s 
face, who, with all the indignation of outraged virtue, exclaimed upon her 
deepest note : 

‘Vile slanderer, I deny it 

Here Mistress Bellairs deemed the moment ripe for her delicate interference. 

‘My lovely Standish,’’ she cried, ‘‘ you look sadly. Indeed I fear you 
will swoon if you do not sit. Pray, Mr. Stafford, conduct my Lady Stan- 
dish to the arm-chair and make her sip a glass of cordial from the bowl 
yonder.”’ 

‘Oh, Kitty !’’ cried Lady Standish, and devoured the widow’s face with 
eager eyes to see whether friend or enemy was heralded there. 

‘*My dear,’’ whispered Kitty, ‘‘ nothing could be going better. Sit down, 
I tell you, and I promise you that in ten minutes you will have Sir Jasper 
on his knees.”’ 

Then running up to Sir Jasper and speaking with the most childlike and 
deliberate candor : 

‘Pray, Sir Jasper,’’ said she, ‘-and what might you be prating of letters 
and red curls? Strange, now,’’ she looked round the company with dewy, 
guileless eyes, ‘J lost a letter only a day or two ago at your house—a,’’ she 
dropped her lids with a most entrancing little simper, ‘‘a rather private let- 
ter. I believe I must have lost it in dear Julia’s parlor, near the sofa, for I 
remember I pulled out my handkerchief——”’ 

‘¢Good God !”’ said Sir Jasper hoarsely, and glared at her—all doubt, and 
crushed the letters in her hand. 


1? 
. 
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“Could you—could you have found it, Sir Jasper, I wonder? Mercy on 
me! And then this morning... ’tis the strangest thing . . . I get an- 
other letter, another rather private letter, and after despatching a few notes 
to my friends, for the life of me, I could not find the letter any more! And 
I vow I wanted it, for I had scarce glanced at it.”’ 

“Oh, Mistress Bellairs !’’ cried Sir Jasper. ‘‘ Tell me,’’ cried he panting, 
‘“what did these letters contain ?”’ 

“La!” said she, ‘‘ what a question to put to a lady !”’ 

‘For God’s sake, madam !”’ said he, and in truth he looked piteous. 

‘‘Then, step apart,’’ said she, ‘‘and for dear Julia’s sake I will confide in 
you, as a gentleman.”’ 

She led him to the moonlit window, while all followed them with curious 
eves—except Verney, who surreptitiously drank his punch, and slid away 
from the table, with the fear of his aunt in his heart. And now Mistress 
Kitty hung her head, looked exceedingly bashful and exceedingly coy. She 
took up a corner of her dainty flowered gown and plaited it in her fingers. 

“Was there,’’ she asked, ‘‘was there anything of the description of a— 
of a trifling lock of hair in the first letter—’twas somewhat of an auburn 
hue?” 

“Confusion !’’ exclaimed the baronet, thrust the fateful letters into her 
hand, and turning on his heel, stamped his foot, muttering furiously: ‘Curse 
the fool that wrote them, and the feather-head that dropped them !”’ 

‘And what of the fool that picked them up and read them?’’ whispered 
Mistress Kitty’s voice in his ears, sharp as a slender stiletto. 

She looked him up and down with a fine disdainful mockery. 

“Why will you men write?’’ said she meaningly. ‘‘ Letters are danger- 
ous things !”’ 

He stood convicted, without a word. 

“‘La! what a face!’’ she cried aloud now. ‘‘I protest you quite frighten 
me. And how is it you are not overjoyed, Sir Jasper? Here is your Julia 
proved whiter than the driven snow and more injured than Griselidis, and 
you not at her feet !”’ 

‘Where is she?” said Sir Jasper, half strangled by contending emotions. 

‘‘Why, there, in that arm-chair in the ingle-nook.”’ 

Mistress Kitty smoothed her restored treasures quite tenderly, folded them 
neatly and slipped them into the little brocade bag that hung at her waist. 

* * * * * * 

“Indeed, Lady Standish,’’ said Mr. Stafford, ‘a glass of punch will do 
you no harm.”’ 

“Punch?” echoed Lady Maria. Then turning fiercely on her nephew : 
‘““What, my lord!” said she, ‘‘would your mother say? Why, you are 
positively reeking with the dissolute fumes !’’ 

‘*My dear Lady Maria,’’ interposed the urbane Stafford, ‘‘a mere cordial, 
a grateful fragrance to heighten the heart after fatigue and emotions, a sover- 
eign thing, madam, against the night air—the warmest antidote. A sip of it, 
I assure you, would vastly restore you.”’ 

“7,” she said, “1 drink with the profligate and the wanton !—the deceiv- 
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ing husband and the treacherous friend!’’ She gave the fiercer refusal for 
that she felt so strongly in her old bones the charm of his description. 

‘*Pooh, pooh! my dear ladies, if that is all,’’ said Mr. Stafford, ‘‘ then, 
by heaven, let the glass circulate at once! Indeed, your la’ship,’’ turning 
to Lady Standish, ‘‘so far from our good Jasper having anything to say to 
Mistress Bellairs’ presence here to-night, lets me assure you that he and I sct 
out alone at an early hour this evening with no other object but to be of ser- 
vice to your ladyship—whom your anxious husband had been led to believe 
was likely to come this way . . . somewhat—ah—unsuitably protected, as he 
thought.”’ 

Then he bent down and whispered into Lady Standish’s pretty ear (which 
she willingly enough lent to such consoling assurances): ‘‘As for your 
friend—”’ he went on, ‘‘our delightful if volatile Bellairs—she came here 
with a vastly different person to Sir Jasper: poor O’ Hara yonder—who’s 
drinking all the punch! She will tell you herself how it happened... . 
But, gracious stars, my dear Lady Maria, have you not yet been given a glass 
of the—of Mr. O’ Hara’s restorative?”’ 

“Allow me,”’ cried Kitty, who, having just settled Sir Jasper’s business 
for him, had now freedom to place her energies elsewhere. ‘‘ Dearest Lady 
Maria, how sweet of you to join us in our little reconciliation feast !’’ She 
took a brimming glass from O’Hara’s hands and held it, with a winning 
smile, for Lady Maria’s acceptance. 

‘¢Madam !’’ responded the matron, scowled, drew her voluminous skirts 
together and became impenetrably deaf. 

‘‘Ah,’”’ cried the widow on her topmost notes, ‘‘madam, how I should 
have revered such a relative as yourself! Next to the joy of calling my Lord 
Verney’s mother my mother would have been that of calling his aunt my aunt! 
But the dream is over, Lord Verney and I can never be more to each other 
than we are now.’’ : 

“Eh ?’’—the dowager recovered her hearing. ‘‘What’s that, what’s that, 
nevvy ?”’ 

‘?Tis, alas, true,’’ said Lord Verney, with great demureness ; ‘‘ Mistress 
Bellairs has given me back my word.”’ 

‘Forgive me, dear Lady Maria,’ trilled the widow. 

“Mercy on us!’’ ejaculated the old lady; then, as if unconsciously, groped 
for the glass in Mistress Kitty’s hand. 

‘¢Sit down, sit down all!’’ cried Mistress Bellairs. Stafford echoed with 
a jovial shout. There was a call for a fresh bowl. O’Hara’s eyes began to 
dance, his tongue to resume its glibness. And Lady Maria was surprised to 
find how long her tumbler took to empty, but, curiously, never failed to be 
looking the other way when Mistress Bellairs with tenderest solicitude plied 
the silver ladle in her direction. 

“T hope,”’ said the ancient lady, now wreathed in smiles, “I hope that 
Mr. O’Hara’s cordial is not really stronger than Madeira wine, which my 
physician—that charming Sir George—says is all I ought to drink.” 

‘* Madeira?’ cried Mr. O’ Hara, ‘‘ Madeira wine is a very fair drink. . . . 
It is a fine, stirring dhrink. But ’tis apt, I’m afraid, to heat the blood over- 
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much. Now, claret?’’ he went on, pursuing the thesis. . . . ‘‘claret’s the 
wine for gentlemen—only for the divil of a way it has of lying cold upon the 
stomach . . . after four or five bottles. . . . Do I hear you say ‘ Port’ over 
there, Tom, me boy? [Il not deny but that port has qualities ; it’s strong, 
it’s mellow—but it’s heavy. It sends a fellow to sleep, and that’s a terrible 
bad mark against it; for tis near as bad for a man to sleep when he has a 
bottle going, as when he has a lady coming. Then there’s champagne for 
you: there’s exhilaration in champagne, ’tis the real tipple for a gentleman 
when he’s alone—in a ¢éte-d-téte—but ‘tis not the wine for great company. 
Now, my dear friends,’’ said O’ Hara, stirring his new brew with the touch 
of a past master, ‘if you want to know a wine that combines the fire of the 
Madeira with the elegance of the claret, the power and mellowness of the 
Port with the exhilaration of the Champagne—there’s nothing in the world 
can compare to a fine screeching bowl of brandy punch !”’ 


SCENE XXIV. 

WueEn Mistress Kitty had sipped half a glass with great show of relish and 
rakishness, and Lady Standish, under protest, had sucked a few spoonfuls ; 
when Lady Maria, stuck in the middle of her fourth helping, protested that 
she really could not finish the tumbler and forthwith begin to show signs of 
incoherence and somnolence ; when O’ Hara broke into snatches of song, and 
Lord Verney began to make calf’s-eyes afresh at the lost Mistress Kitty; 
when Sir Jasper, hanging round his wife’s chair, showed unequivocal signs 
of repentance and a longing for reconciliation, and Stafford himself became 
more pointed in his admiration of Mistress Kitty and a trifle broader in his 
jests than was quite consistent with his usual breeding, the little widow 
deemed it, at last, time to break up the party. 

There was a vast bustle, a prodigious ordering and counter-ordering. 

“Never mind me,’’ whispered Stafford, ever full of good humor and tact. 
into Sir Jasper’s ear ; ‘‘ take your wife home, man. I'll sleep here, if needs be.’’ 

‘‘Not a foot,’’ asserted O’ Hara, apparently quite sober, and speaking with 
the most pleasant deliberation in the world, ‘‘not a foot will I stir from this 
place so long as there is a lemon left.’”’ 

‘‘The cursed scoundrel,’’ cried Lord Verney, babbling with fury as he 
returned from the stables ; ‘‘the scoundrel, Spicer, has driven off with my 
curricle !”’ 

‘Then shall we be a merry trio to drink davlight in,’ said Stafford, and 
cheered. 

‘“Come, dear Lady Maria,’ said Kitty. ‘I shall take care of you. I will 
give vou a seat in my chaise ; we shall drive home together.”’ 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,’? mumbled the dowager. ‘Who is that 
remarkably agreeable person ?’’ she requested to know of Stafford in her pro- 
digiously audible whisper.‘ My dear,”’ she turned again to Kitty, ‘I like 
you wonderfully. T cannot quite remember your name, my dear, but we 
will go home together.”’ 

“Dear, dear Lady Maria!’’ cried Mistress Kitty, honey sweet. ‘My 
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Lord Verney, give your arm to your revered relative—mind you lead her 
carefully,’’ she said, with all the imps in her eyes dancing, ‘“‘for I fear Mr. 
Stafford’s cordial has proved a little staggering—after the night air! And 
warn her ladyship’s attendant to be ready to escort us back in my carriage.’’ 

Then, taking advantage of Sir Jasper’s albsence—that gentleman might even 
then be heard cursing his sleeping servants in the vard—Mistress Kitty ran 

‘over to Lady Standish, who stood wistful and apart at the ingle-nook. 

“(My dear’? she murmured, ‘‘the game is in your hands.”’ 

‘Ah, uo!” returned the other. ‘Oh, Kitty, vou have been an evil coun- 
sellor !”’ 

“Ts this your gratitude?” retorted Kitty, and pinched her friend with 
vicious little fingers. ‘* Why, woman, your husband never thought so much 
of you in his life as he does now! Why, there has never been so much fuss 
made over you since you were born, Are these your thanks?”? 

**Oh, for the moment when I can fly to his bosom and tell him all! My 
foolish endeavor to make him jealous, my sinful pretence that he had a rival 
in my heart!” 

What?” exclaimed the widow, and her whisper took all the emphasis of 
ashriek. ‘‘Fly to his bosom? Then I have done with you! Bring him to 
his knees you mean, madam. Tell him all? Tell him all! forsooth, let him 
know you have made a fool of him, all for nothing ; let him think that you 
had never had an idea beyond pining for his love; that no other man ever 
thought of you, that he has never had a rival, never will have one, that you 
are merely his own uninteresting Julia whom nobody wants? Why, Lady 
Standish, ’tis laying down the arms when the battle is vours. Sheer insan- 
ity! Prodigious, prodigious !’’ cried Mistress Kitty. ‘‘Is it possible that 
you and I are of the same sex ?”’ 

Bewildered, vet half convinced, Lady Standish listened and wondered. 

‘* Be guided by me,’”’ whispered Kitty again. ‘‘ Indeed, my dear, I mean 
well by you. Keep your secret if you love your husband. Keep it more 
preciously than you would keep your youth and your beauty ; for I tell you 
tis now your most valuable possession. Here,’’ said she, and took a letter 
from her famous bag and thrust it into Julia’s hands, ‘here is what will 
bring him to his knees! Oh, what a game you have upon this drive home if 
you know how to play it !”’ 

“What is this, now?’ cried Lady Standish. 

‘Hush !”’ ordered Kitty, and clapped her friend’s hand over the letter. 
‘““Promise, promise! Here comes your lord !”’ 

Sir Jasper had approached them as she spoke; he now bowed confusedly 
and took his wife’s hand. But 

“*A word in your ear,’’ said Mistress Kitty, arresting him as they were 
about to pass out. ‘‘A word in your ear, sir. If a man has a treasure at 
home he would keep for himself, he will do well to guard it! An unwatched 
jewel, my good sir, invites thieves. Good-night !”” 

* * * * * * 

And now in the great room of the Bear Inn were left only three: the two 

gallant gentlemen, O°’ Hara and Stafford, and Mistress Kitty. 
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Mistress Kitty’s game had been successfully played out ; and yet the lady 
lingered. 

‘Good-night,’’ she began, then shot a glance at Stafford. ‘‘I wonder,”’ 
she said innocently, ‘‘if my carriage be ready, and whether Lady Maria is 
well installed?” 

‘«T will see,” said Stafford simply, and vanished. 

O’Hara stood by the table, slowly dipping the ladle into the punch and- 
absently pouring the liquor back into the bow] again. She sidled round to 
him. 

“Denis !’’ said she. 

He turned his wildly-bright eves upon her, but made no answer. 

“Tm going hack,’’ said she, and held out her hand. 

He carefully put down the ladle, took the tips of her little fingers and 
kissed them. But his hands and his lips were cold. 

‘Glory be to God,’’ said he, ‘‘it’s a grand game you played with me. . . 
the Bath Comedy entirely, Kitty.”’ 

Then he dropped her hand and took up the punch-ladle again with down- 
cast looks. 

‘Will you not give me your arm to my carriage ?’’ said she, after a slight 
pause. 

‘CAh, Kitty, sure haven’t you broke my heart for me, and has not the 
punch robbed me of my legs!” 

His wild bright eyes were deeply sad as he turned them on her, and he was 
pale as death. 

She drew back quickly, frowned, hesitated, powaiea again, and then bright- 
ened up once more. 

‘‘Then, sir,’ said she, *‘ when your legs are restored to you, pray let them 
conduct your heart round to my lodgings, and we shall see what can be done 
towards mending it.’’ 

She dropped him a curtsev and was gone. 

As Stafford folded her into the chaise, he whispered : 

‘‘Tf ever J have a chance of running away with you, Kitty, Pll take very 
good care not to let vou know which road I mean to choose.’’ 

* * * * * * 


SCENE XXV 

As THE carriage rolled homewards, on the Bath Road, Lady Standish, both 
hands folded over the mysterious letter, sat staring out of the window with 
unseeing eves. The dawn had begun to break upon a cloudless sky ; the air 
was chill and brisk ; mists wreathed white scarves over the fields. ‘She felt 
conscious in every tibre of her being that Sir Jasper was eagerly contemplat- 
ing her in the cold gray light. Heart and brain were in a turmoil; the 
anguish, the violent emotions, the successive scenes of the last forty-eight 
hours passed again before her mind like a phantasmagoria. Partly because 
of Mistress Bellairs’ advice and partly because of a certain womanly resent- 
ment, which, gentle as she was, still reared itself within her, she did not even 
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cast a look upon her husband, but sat mutely, gazing at the land. Presently 
she became aware that he had slid an arm behind her waist. She trembled a 
little, but did not turn to him. 

‘* Julia,’’ said he, in a muffled uncertain tone, ‘‘ Julia, I—I have done you 
injustice.’’ Then, for jealousy is as ill to extinguish as a fire that smolders, 
a flame of the evil passion leaped up again within him. ‘‘But you must 
admit,’’ said he, ‘‘that I had cause. Your own words, I may say your own 
confession—— ”’ 

Lady Standish turned her head, lifted heavy lids and for a moment fixed 
upon him the most beautiful eyes in the world. 

“Nay,’’ said she, ‘I made no confession.’’ Her tongue trembled upon 
other protestations, yet Kitty’s warning carried the day. 

“Tell me,” said he, and bent to her, ‘‘tell me, was it Lord Verney after 
all?” 

Lady Standish again raised her eves to his face, and could such a thing 
have been possible in a creature whose verv being was all tenderness, he 
would have sworn that in her gaze there was contempt. 

“Sir Jasper,’’ said she, ‘it never was Lord Verney !’’? And then she 
added : ‘‘ Has there not been enough of this?’ 

As she spoke she moved her hands and involuntarily looked down at the 
letter she held. Then she sat as if turned to stone. The letter was in Sir 
Jasper’s writing and addressed to Mistress Bellairs ! 

‘‘What have you there?’ cried he. 

‘*Nay,’’ said she, ‘‘I know not, for tis not my letter. But you will know.’’ 
And she held it up to him, and her hand did not tremble, yet was a cold fear 
upon her. ‘You wrote it,’? she said. He stared and his countenance 
changed, utter discomposure fell upon him. 

“ Julia,’’ cried he, ‘‘Julia, upon my honor! I swear ’twas nothing, less 
than nothing, a mere idle bit of gallantry—a jest!’’ As he spoke he fell 
upon one knee in the chaise at her feet. 

“Then I may read it?’’ said she. 

‘CAh, Julia!’ cried he, and encircled her with his arms. She felt the 
straining eagerness of his grasp, she felt his heart beat stormily. With a 
sudden warmth she knew that after all his love was hers. 

Then she had an inspiration worthy of a cleverer woman—but love has he 
own geniuses. She disengaged herself from his embrace and put the letter 
into his hand. 

“Take it,’? said she. 

“¢ Julia,’? he cried, and shook from head to foot and the tears sprang to his 
eyes, ‘‘I never gave her a serious thought. I vow I hate the woman.”’ 

“Then tear it up,’’ said Lady Standish, with a superhuman magnanimity 
that almost turned her faint. 

He rose and tore the letter into shreds quickly, lest she should repent, and 
flung them out of the window. She watched the floating pieces fiutter and 
vanish. In her secret soul she said to herself : 

‘*Mistress Bellairs and I shall be very good friends, at a distance.” 

Her husband was kneeling at her feet again. 
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‘*Angel!"’ cried he pleadingly, and once more she was in his arms ; and 
yet his jealous heart kept growling within him, like a surly dog that will not 
be silenced. ‘‘ Julia,’ said he in her ear, *‘but one word, one word, my 
love! Julia, is there anyone, anything between us?’ 

‘‘Oh, that,’”’ she said, and smiled archly, ‘that, sir, you must discover for 
yourself.’” Her head sank on his shoulder as she spoke. 

‘“You torture me!’’ he murmured. But she knew that he had never 
kissed her with such passion in all his life before. 

* * * * * * 

As her chaise followed on the road, some hundred yards or so behind Sir 
Jasper’s, Mistress Bellairs, sitting beside Lady Maria (who snored the whole 
way with rhythmic steadiness) gazed across the livid fields towards the low 
horizon where the slow fires of dawn were pulsing into brightness. She was 
in deeply reflective mood. 

In her excited, busy brain she revolved many important questions and 
weighed the gains and losses in her game of ‘‘ Love and Hazard”’ with all 
the seriousness of the gambler homeward bound after a heavy night. 

‘At least,’’ she thought, upon a little sigh, with some complacency, ‘I 
did a vastly good turn to my Lady Standish. But the woman is a fool, if a 
sweet one, and fools are past permanent mending. I did well,’’ thought she, 
“*to condemn the Calf—there is no doubt of that.’’ She glanced at Lady 
Maria’s withered countenance, unlovely and undignified in her stupor 
‘The menagerie would have béen the death of me promptly. . . . But my 
poor O’Hara! How could I ever have called him a cucumber? There was 
love for the taking, now—yet no! Worshipper, vastly well; but husband ? 
—not for me, not for me! Bless me,’ she cried to herself testily ; ‘‘is a 
woman to have no choice between midwinter, green spring, or the dog days? 
If I ever allow myself to be abducted again, ’twill be with vour Man of the 
World—one with palate enough to relish me without wanting to swallow me 
at a gulp.”’ é 

She paused in her train of thought to laugh at the recollection of Mr. Staf- 
ford’s parting speech. ‘‘There is an easy heart for you!’’ she murmured. 
‘A gallant gentleman, with as pretty a wit as O’ Hara himself, and every 
whit as good a leg. . . . Perhaps,’’ thought Mistress Kitty, vawned and 
sleepily nodded her delicate head ; dreamed then a little dream and saw a 
silver Beau in the moonlight, and woke up with a smile. The spires of Bath 
Cathedral pierced silver grey through a golden mist ; far beneath her gaze, as 
the chaise began to tip the crest of the great hill, like a silver ribbon ran the 
river. ‘‘Perhaps. . . . We shall see,’’ said the widow. 


THE END. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A SPORT. 


By W. Nurrine. 


FEEL very sorry for our fathers, all the way back to Adam. They missed 

a sport entirely new with this generation. Photography appeals to more 

people than any other sport. A camera weighs less than a gun, and will 
shoot straighter—at least, straighter than my gun. All the subtle stealing up 
on the game, all the careful study of the hour and the place are as necessary 
for the camerist, as for the gunner or the fisher. There are just about five 
days in the Spring when a certain lovely water and foliage subject that I wot 
of, is at its best. For two vears those five days have been stormy or windy. 
When the leaves are just as large as a mouse’s ear, and there is the faintest 
possible breeze—enough to kiss the water—here or there, at five in the after- 
noon of a bright day you can leap into success from that waterside, provided, 
of course, you jump the right way. This is to tell you how to jump. 

Your apparatus should not be very small —a plate less than 5x7 inches 
affords no result that can be placed on the wall. The next size larger is 
better. Do not bother with films unless vou are making a long journey. In 
that case have large films. 

It is not true that films are much lighter than plates. Carry few plates, 
and a six-half-eight-half folding camera —not the big black boxes, but a 
lighter, tighter affair, in the least compass, in canvas box. The bare camera 
of this size need not weigh three pounds. One kind is as good as another, 
provided it is very compact. A camera is merely a dark box. The lens is 
more important. Beware of taking lenses at marked capacity. Try the lens 
wide open, that is, without stops, and learn whether the edges of the negative 
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are as sharp and clear as the center. ‘The higher the price the better your 
result. But a small lens of the finest manufacture will do better work than a 
large, cheap lens. Have a tripod and use it when possible. A tipsy photo- 
graph is worse than a tipsy man, for the picture can never reform. 

If you have not a true eye, have a wee level attached to your camera. 
Procure a focussing cloth that is not slippery. Broadcloth is best—a square 
piece of a yard, for small work. — 

The shutter for making rapid exposures is best bought as a part of the lens, 
though some lenses take better a shutter slipped on the front or screwed 
at back of lens. 

The plate-holders should have rubber slides. You are now fitted with all 
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necessaries, provided you are furnished with good judgment and ten things 
more—an exposure table (several are published); a fairly light day; a 
dependable plate ; a wheel or carriage, or an uncommonly strong pair of legs ; 
a companion to double your joys and divide your sorrows (and incidentally 
carry part of the luggage) ; a fine country, full of rocks, dells, sheep and 
Jersey cows ; patience ; a good conscience ; love of sport; and a rigid deter- 
mination to secure one good subject rather than twenty fair or poor ones. 

In choosing a subject take heed that there shall be some features that 
appear large on the ground glass. The lens foreshortens in such a way that 
a novice can never tell without the instrument whether a plausible scene 
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is worth having. <A 
landscape is not to be 
looked at through a 
microscope, but should 
speak for itself viewed 
at a distance of some 
paces. Panoramas are 
seldom good art. The 
objects are too small. 

The ordinary pho- 
tographic print is too 
nearly square. Note 
whether you have a 
great, blank sky. If 
so, and the scene is 
otherwise good, you 
should either (1) drop 
your front board to 
include more fore- 
ground and shut out 
more sky, or (2) use 
an isochromatic plate 
and secure cloud ef- 
fects, or (3) when you 
print the negative, cut 
off a portion of the sky, 
and secure a panel 
shape. 

The subject influ- 
ences choice of plate. 
Animals require a very 
fast plate to make sure 
of good results. For 
still life, a plate of 
moderate speed will 
bear a greater variation 
in time of exposure. 

A smooth landscape 
—what is often called 
a ‘‘gentleman’s place ”’ 
—does not give an at- 
tractive result. What 
appears rough, and 
even unsightly to the 
eye, is often very de- 
sirable on the ground 
glass. Stony fields, 
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decrepit walls, and especially weather beaten cottages, are rare game. Chose 
crossroads, a rolling country, and deciduous trees. 

If the subject has only one feature, that feature must be very strong. 
Animals, fences, trees, water, roads, are five usual features. Three of these 
together, if they are all ordinary, are generally pleasing. If four of five can 
be included, so much the better. But either a very choice water-side, or a 
graceful group of beasts, should be sufficient in itself. Let one tree be 
quite large and throw its limbs across the upper sky. Do not balance the 
scene. Make it heavier on one side than on the other. The main features 
are better somewhat out of center. 

Spring and Autumn are the best seasons. Mid-summer foliage is too heavy 
and black, yet that is the time when most of us must have our sport. Choose 
then the trees of open foliage or lighter green. From four in the afternoon to 
sunset one has the finest lights. There is something about the atmosphere 
between five and six that gives style and richness to a print. On a_ brilliant 
Summer day at five a good animal scene may be made. 

The method of exposing is a crucial matter. If animals are to be included, 
it is generally useless to follow them. While one is preparing the exposure 
the beasts move on. The best secret I know is this: Find a fine spot in the 
pasture. Never mind if no animal is in sight. Focus on an object about four 
rods distant. Mark by stones or sticks the limit of the view in foreground 
and at sides. Satisfy yourself that the features are just right, and that if the 
animals were in the foreground and mid-distance they would prove effective. 
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A FAVORITE CORNER. 
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Insert the plate-holder, cover with cloth, set the shutter, using next to the 
largest stop. Then have a fellow conspirator in the person of a cowboy, a 
shepherd, a wife or sweetheart, drive the beasts along into your trap. They 
are likely at that point to stop for a curious examination of the biped and the 
tripod. Now! take your chance. A tenth of a second on cows; a twentieth 
on sheep. . 

The above method has the essential merit of securing interest from the 
animals, which interest they will entirely lose and go feeding in all directions 
if one works long among them. 

The shutter has varying speeds which can be controlled by setting. If 
sheep are very near, they are liable to show motion in a thirtieth of a second. 
Do not forget that more motion is apparent under such conditions than would 
show in a second at some distance. 

The exposure should generally be as long as the subject will permit. In 
still life a smaller stop and a second of time, or in a forest a half-minute is 
often desirable. The exposure tables explain such matters. 

It is amazing how many lovely and even strikingly beautiful themes for 
photography yet remain after the million amateurs have been abroad in the 
land. The reason lies in the lack of study, and in the foolish haste in which 
many make exposures. 

Ask every possible question of yourself before proceeding. If memory is 


treacherous, compile a written list: Time of year, time of day, state of sky, 
20 
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location of sun, nature of view (light or dark), motion of objects, limit of 
view, size of stop, speed of shutter, setting of shutter, removal of slide, cover 
of cloth over plate-holder —these, and many other matters, should be con- 
sidered. At the proper moment a gust of wind will die, or a whistle will 
interest animals enough to give them pause. 

Midday views are liable to be glaring. At any rate the shadows are not 
then so fine. Ifa light haze is over the sun, water scenes are often improved 
thereby. The day is seldom so dark that no view can be made. As a rule, 
it is better to omit the hours from 11 to 2—the very hours which the mislead- 
ing manuals for amateurs recommend. Of course, in early Spring, Winter or 
late Autumn, it is often necessary, and even satisfactory, to expose in those 
hours, for then the sun runs low. 

If there be much water in the foreground, a common plate will afford good 
cloud effects by rapid exposure. But if land lies next the camera, the plates 
dyed for cloud work, or the colored cells to place over the lens, permit one to 
procure a variety of shading not possible by ordinary plates and methods. 
These isochromatic or orthochromatic plates are exceedingly rapid when used 
without a color screen. The brands just a bit slower than the most rapid give 
better effects and are sufliciently sensitive for animal subjects. 

The color sereen is used merely to emphasize the effect of the special plate. 
Its use slows threefold the effect of light, and hence it is applicable for life 
subjects only at bright midday with the fastest special plates. Practically as 
good results are possible with a fast ordinary plate and the color screen— 
sometimes called a ray filter. In this case fifty to a hundred times as long 
exposure is required. 

A last word on exposure is: Do not guess, unless your time and money are 
valueless and success not an object. It is here, more than elsewhere, except 
in choice of subject, that judgment is required. Every exposure should be 
calculated by a table. One who never makes a view except an open landscape 
in midday sunshine may give an unvarying exposure with some success. But 
even 80, the difference in seasons and subjects will cause many failures. A 
wide water view should not have one ten-thousandth part of the time required 
for an interior. Careful computation should entirely eliminate failure from 
wrong exposure. Do not omit to notice, as some tables do, that near objects 
require much more time than those in the distance. 

Suppose the exposure made. We proceed to the dark room. Do not take 
the advice of a professional photographer on this subject. Portraits are not 
as much injured by slightly foggy plates as are landscapes. Absolute dark- 
ness should be your aim. Then one may gain all the benefit even of the 
isuchromatic plate, if one is careful to use the colored light only after develop- 
ment has well begun, and then only by tlashes. 

The red light (which should also be sereened when desired by yellow paper 
to diffuse and soften it) should be placed outside the room, if possible, to 
avoid heat. In the summer, unless spring water is available, use ice in trays, 
or use an alum bath to harden the film. 

The developer should be pyro, or, to avoid stained hands, a combination of 
those substances good for detail and density. Good formulas are found in all 
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plate boxes, and the material may be purchased prepared if so desired. For 
strong negatives, which give best results in platinum printing, the develop- 
ment should proceed seven or eight times as long as was required for the first 
appearance of darkening sky on the plate. This rule is absolute and will 
always give good results. If for any reason the development leaps forward 
too rapidly to calculate, remove the plate as soon as the sky is so dark that 
the fingers placed behind the plate are scarcely discernible. Of course, the 
plate is face up in the tray, and there is plenty of developer to cover. A few 
drops of 10 per cent. solution of bromide of potassium to the ounce of devel- 
oper will slow it, and hence calm the nerves of a beginner. Wash the negative 
a moment, always holding by edges, and place in hyposulphite of soda—a 
solution of one part of chemical to four of water. In hot weather one may 
use a formula containing also alum and acid. Wash for a half hour as soon 
as all white disappears from the back of the plate. 

The negative when dry is ready for printing. Several good papers are 
available, but the simplest, most durable, and perhaps most beautiful, print 
may be obtained by real platinum paper. Beware of the various partial 
platinotype processes. There is only one pure platinum paper, so far as the 
writer can discover. The directions found with the hermetically sealed pack- 
ages are to be followed exactly, and the result will be a fadeless, pure print, 
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THE WIND’S KISS. 
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resembling a steel engraving or an etching. It can best be determined by 
test of bits of paper whether to print a given negative in sun or in 
shade. 

See that the platinum developer is not very cold. It may be slowed by the 
addition of a considerable portion of glycerine well mixed in the liquid. A 
wide, soft brush passed over the print in the shoal developer will avoid danger 
of untouched spots. This work should be done the instant the print can be 
turned face up after immersion. Do not let go of a corner of the print until 
it is turned up. As soon as the color deepens enough to satisfy, as the print 
is held in the hand a second or two, place quickly in the one-to-eighty bath of 
muriatic acid. If the print is allowed to remain in the hand until the very 
last effect of development is secured, crispness is lost ; the color seems to sink 
too deeply. Carefully carry the prints through three or four acid baths and 
wash a few minutes. Insufficient acid washing will show in streaks of 
yellow iron. 

These prints will not curl. They may be hung up to dry or placed 
between perfectly clean blotters. No print should be left of the shape and 
size of the negative unless it is thus most artistic. Cover a print here and 
there with cardboard to ascertain what is its best shape. Then use the paper 
accordingly, and save pieces cut off to print other subjects. 

Platinum is not more expensive than other methods, when one considers 
the cheapness of development and the time saved. 
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The more simply a print is framed the better is the effect. Narrow bands 
of plain dead gold, or plain black, or, in rare cases, plain natural wood, 
are best. A dark gray mount affords fine contrast to the pure whites of 
the print, which need not be pasted to the mount except by a touch at 
the top. 

Very fine effects may be secured by covering a portion of the negative with 
black paper, and making white margins on the print. If it is desired to retain 
the full size of print, place the negative in the size of printing frame next 
larger, on plain glass, and use a cut-out of black paper. 

Several bits of related scenes may also in this way be printed panel-wise on 
one strip of paper. 

If photography thus followed as a sport for four Summer weeks does not 
reap a better harvest than a squirrel or a trout killed and eaten, then I have 
mistaken the American sense. 

One suggestion, however, of a better than either pursuit : Accompany 
the hunter or fisher to his haunts, and catch the permanent beauty of 
his ephemeral joys. You may eat his fish and retain your prints. It 
is almost as easy to multiply real prints in the Winter after as to mul- 
tiply the length of imaginary pickerel, and the former species of arithmetic 
does not make a man feel farther from heaven. 


MAY HARVEST, 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


By THE Hon, JoHN Quincy ADAMS. 


N the rush of progress 
that has marked the 
waning years of the 

century, the American 
people have been, to a 
large degree, unmindful 
of the ravages that time 
is working on the few his- 
toric relics that remain to 
tell of the founders and 
early patriots of our Re- 
public. The most con- 
spicuous building that was 
being threatened with de- 
molition, was the birth- 
place of the American flag, 
239 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

This humble edifice is 
no longer in danger of 
passing into oblivion, but 
is now assured of being 
perpetuated as the shrine 
of American patriotism. 
It is to be preserved as a 
Federal possession, and 
with Independence, Car- 
penter’s and Faneuil 
Halls, will remain as a 
tribute of the patriots of 
to-day, to those of the 
Revolution, and as an ob- THE AMERICAN FLAG HOUSE, 239 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
ject lesson to the generations to follow. That the purchase of the birthplace 
of Old Glory, and the erection of a suitable national memorial to Betsy Ross 
might be effected in a manner to redound to the lasting glory of the people as 
a whole, the American Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial Association 
was founded. It was incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, December 19th, 1898. 

This Association, through the issuance of membership certificates at the 
uniform price of ten cents, invites the co-operation of the people of the entire 
country in the consummation of its objects. The result of the first year’s 
work, which shows that a fund of $13,231 was secured toward the fulfill- 
ment of these objects, demonstrates the wisdom of the Association in adopting 
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a plan that makes possible popular participation. The possibility of arro- 
gating the glory of saving the ‘‘Old Flag House’’ to a few men by means 
of large individual contributions, has been obviated. The pennies of the 
people are doing the work of saving to the nation this sacred home where the 
American flag had its birth. 

On October 22d, 1898, a number of gentlemen, upon invitation of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams and Mr. Charles H. Weisgerber, met at the Old Flag House to 
listen to the plan formulated by these two gentlemen looking to the realization 
of the objects for which the Association was subsequently formed. 

The historic house was leased for a term of five years, with the option of 
its purchase for $25,000, and the Association, on December 19th, 1898, issued 
the first membership certificate. Since that date the movement has spread to 
all parts of the world. The scope of the undertaking may be partially appre- 
ciated, when it is taken into consideration that the certificates of membership 
have been sent at the expense of the Association to subscribers in every State 
and Territory ; to American residents in every capital of the world. Soldiers 
and sailors in the Philippines have been gladdened at the sight of the certifi- 
cates, and residents in Alaska even have been cheered by the same sight. 
Distance has been annihilated. No American is living in too remote a spot 
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to be accorded the equal 
privilege to join in the 
patriotic work. The 
names of all subscribers 
are preserved for the Roll 
of Honor, which will re- 
main as a proof to pos- 
terity of the patriotism 
of the people of to-day. 
In connection with the 
work of the Association, 
the services of George 
Canby, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, the grandson of 
Betsy Ross, have been 
secured to write an au- 
thentic history of the 
flag. The glaring dis- 
crepancies which exist in 
the several histories of 
the flag now offered to 
the people, make the one 
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heard the story of the 
creation of the first Amer- HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 


, . FLAG HOUSE AND BETSY ROSS MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
ican flag from the lips 


of Betsy Ross, its maker, a work of special value to all educators and people 
desirous to have accurate information regarding the sacred emblem. 

Much hitherto unpublished data will be found in the work, together with 
records of the State Department that have never been given to the public, 
The history will be enriched by lithographic reproductions of Colonial and 
Revolutionary flags, and the Stars and Stripes in the several forms, from the 
thirteen-starred flag made by Betsy Ross, to the present flag with its forty- 
five stars. The interesting biography of Betsy Ross, which reads like a 
romance, will be contained in this history. Her three marriages to husbands 
who successively died in the cause of Freedom, would alone make her a con- 
spicuous Revolutionary character. But when it is told how her skill wrought 
the first flag of our peerless nation, her importance is elevated to that of the 
first woman in America. That the people of the country are eager to do 
honor to her memory argues well for their character and patriotism. 

The American Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial Association embraces 
the double purpose of preserving the birthplace of the flag, and of erecting a 
suitable national memorial in honor of Betsy Ross. 

The Directors, appreciating the fact that loyal Americans at distant points 
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would be eager to participate in the work, made it possible to send them the 
certificates at the expense of the Association, thus to maintain the stipulated 
subscription, by adopting the plan of raising thirty names on a club register, 
and of sending the thirty certificates in one package to any address. The 
person forming the club, receives a beautiful premium picture in ten colors, 
size 22x 28 inches, a reproduction of the original painting, ‘ Birth of Our 
Nation’s Flag,’’ by Charles H. Weisgerber, as a testimonial. 

Eighteen thousand Americans have already earned this testimonial. The 
officers, directors and charter members of this Association are among the 
most distinguished of American statesmen, scholars, ecclesiastics, soldiers 
and philanthropists. 

Among them are: Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Philadelphia ; Adam H. Fetterolf, President of Girard College ; Hon. John 
Wanamaker ; Ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison, of Pennsylvania ; Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, of New York ; Charles H. Weisgerber, Esq., painter of the 
picture, ‘ Birth of Our Nation’ s Flag’’; Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D.; Superin- 
tendent John Jasper, of New York Public Schools ; General Oliv er Otis Howard, 
U.S. A.; Hon. Benjamin F. Tracy ; George Canitiy: Esq., grandson of Betsy 
Ross; Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan; Rabbi Krauskopf; President James 
MacAlister, Ph. D., of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia ; Dr. Thomas Egleston, 
of Columbia University ; Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D.; Col. Asa Bird 
Gardiner ; Lieut. Francis A. Adams ; George Clinton Batcheller, Esq. ; Thomas 
Wynne, Esq.; Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Pennsylvania ; and Fred H. Cozzens, Esq., of Detroit. 

The gratifying results thus far obtained have been made possible through the 
co-operation of the press, and the Association extends its thanks to the 
editors of the newspapers and to Frank Lesiie’s PoruLar Monturiy for 
bringing its patriotic purposes to the notice of the reading public. 

It is the belief of the Directors that those who have not yet become 
associated in this cause, will hasten to consummate the objects, and at the 
same time assure to every home the distinction of being represented on the 
Roll of Honor. 
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FLAG SONG. 


Read in part at the Youths’ Representative Congress, Chicago, duly 1%, (803. Revised and 
extended for Frank Leslie's: Popular Monthly, July, 1900. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


1. 
O-DAY the birthright of her hopes the younger nation sings, 
T As on the pinions of the light the banner lifts its wings ; 
To-day the future on us smiles and studious labors cease, 
To sing the flag that makes the school our fortress wall of peace. 
War bugles old, storm-beaten drums, and veterans scarred and true, 
Young heroes marching for the States, “mid roses wined with dew ; 


FLAG SONG. 


Behind ye thrice a hundred years, before a thousand grand, 
What says the past to you to-day, ye young hosts of the land? 
What are thy legends, O thou flag, that gladdenest land and sea? 
What is thy meaning in the air amid the jubilee ? 
Flag of the sun that glows for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all. 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow, White City by the sea, 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 


No azure pavon old art thou, borne on the palmer’s spear, 
No oriflamme of red cross knight or coiffured cavalier ; 
No gold pomegranates of the sun burn on thy silken cloud, 
No shamrock green, nor thistle red, nor rampant lion proud ; 

No burning bees on taffety in gold and crimson wrought, 

No eagle poising in the sky above the ocelot. 
No gaping dragons haunt thy folds as in the white sun’s spray, 
When westering vikings turned their prows from moonless Norroway ; 

No double crowns beneath the cross are on thy hues unfurled, 

Such as the Prophet Pilot led toward the sunset world ; 
No artist's vision, circlet-crowned, such as with knightly pride 
Old Balboa threw upon the air o’er the Pacific tide. 

Not e’en St. George’s cross is there that led the Mayflower on, 

Nor old St. Andrew’s cross of faith—the double cross is gone. 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow across time’s silver sea, 
What is thy meaning, O thou flag, this day of jubilee? 

Flag of the sun that shines for all, 

Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the schoul that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all— 

What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 


0 children of the States, yon flag more happy lustres deck 
Than oriflammes of old Navarre, of Creasy or Rosebeq. 
The Covenanter’s field of blue, caught from the clear sky, see, 
And Lyra’s burning stars of peace and endless unity. 

The morning beams across it stream in roses red and white, 

As though ‘twere outward rolled from heaven by angels of the light. 
All hail to thee, celestial flag, on this prophetic day ! 
That mingles with the light of heaven the morn’s eternal ray. 

The peaceful bugles blow and blow across the inland sea, 

And speakest thou to every soul the great world's jubilee. 

Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all— 
What is thy meaning in the air?) © banner, answer me! 
M1. 

Flag of the battlefields, with pride beneath thy folds T stand, 
While gyveless freedom lifts to thee her choral trumpets grand. 
Thou stand’st for Monmouth’s march of fire, for Trenton’s lines of flame, 
For rippling Entaw’s field of blood, for Yorktown’s endless fame ; 
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For Cape de Gatt, and fierce Algiers, and Perry’s blood-red deck, 

For Vera Cruz, and Monterey, and white Chapultepec ; 
Thou stand’st for Sumter’s broken wall, as high above Tybee 
The shouting forts uplift again the stars of unity ; 
Thou stand’st for Dewey’s moving ships upon the China Sea ; 
Where thunders made the far Antilles the islands of the free ; 

Thou stand’st that all the rights of men may every people bless, 

And God’s own kingdom walk the world in peace and righteousness. 
The silver bugles blow and blow across time’s silver sea, 
And go thou speak’st to every soul this day of jubilee. 

Flag of the sun that shines for all, 

Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all— 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 
Iv. 

The flag of peace, O Liberty, peace follows hard thy feet, 
They fought for peace who fought for thee, and we their work complete. 
War folds her tent ; humanity unites the races, and for thee, 
O youth, the silver bugles blow through yon White City by the sea, 
Where float for peace all banners free ! 
Achievement nobler fields commands than Charlemagne swept or Bayard won— 
The future education rules, 
Peace beckons thee with lifted hands 
Upon the hilltops of the sun, 
To set the flag of stars in white on Time’s new pinacles of light ; 
To lead the armies of the arts, to lead the armies of the schools 
To final victory. 
Halt, young Knights, halt! reverse, and go 
The Knights of (aod, with fronts aglow, 
From yon White City of the sea, 
Into the century supreme, 
Fulfilling prayer and prophecy, 
And every bard’s and hero's dream ! 


O, my America! whose flag peace thrones amid the sky, 
Beneath whose folds ’tis life to live and noblest death to die ; 
Gireat not in armies, giant grown, 

But great in faith in needing none, 

Strong in the people’s arin of might, 

The world’s defender of the right, 

I hear the morning bugles blow across the silver sea, 

And bless my God my palace stands a cottage home in thee ! 


So speak the voices of the Past, ye children of the land, 
Behind us thrice a hundred years, before a thousand grand : 
Such are the legends of yon flag that gladdens land and sea, 
Such is the Hand that serolls the air this day of jubilee! 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all— 
The flag that leads the march of Peace. 
Youth !— face the age to come ! 


Gi =>- 
MRS. PHQEBE HEARST. MKs. M. K. REED, MISS HELEN GOULD. 


WOMEN IN PHILANTHROPY. 


By May WILKINSON Mount. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XxX. 


OMEN take to philanthropy kindly—oftentimes vehemently, with the 
consequence that they frequently miscall the object of their endeavors 
and mistake the true for the false, thus producing as an offset to every 

one philanthropist nine hundred and ninety-nine philanderers. This effect of 
woman’s exertions in the cause of philanthropy may be ascribed to the 
centripetal forees of her nature and habits—a force acquired by centuries of 
cultivation, or the lack of it, and only reactionary in this age when women 
have been in a position to retrieve their own destinies and to put into practice 
concentration of mind and centralization of methods. 

It is especially fitting that the new republic of the West, whose national 
shield is held by a woman, should be the scene of the greatest development 
and progress of women in the field of philanthropy. Here came the Sisters 
of Mercy from Newfoundland, where, at the beginning of this century, they 
suffered painful hardships in their work—both charitable and educational— 
among many tribes of Indians, of whom Cherokees were most numerous, and 
whose tribal feuds furnished not the least part of their perils and called into 
action an ability to cope with affairs requiring the tact of a diplomat and a 
power of control equivalent to that of an armed force. 

Philanthropy and charity in the Christian sense mean the same thing— 
love of fellow-men ; but in time the terms became differentiated until to-day 
philanthropist conveys to the average mind one who serves his neighbor in 
the way of helping him to help himself, and so reach a high standard of man- 
hood ; and charity means the giving away of one’s substance to relieve a per- 
son in need. An act of philanthropy is progressive ; it sets in motion ma- 
chinery which goes on and on turning out wiser, or better, or healthier men 
and women. An act of charity ends with the deed. It may or may not 
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bring forth the fruit of gratitude and higher endeavor, and is only progressive 
in its results when its magnitude merges it into the domain which the world 
terms philanthropy. As an illustration: the thousands of dollars contributed 
by Miss Helen Gould to the hospitals might be termed a charity ; her check 
of $100,000 to the Government was an act of philanthropy—it went to help 
free a people and immediately better their physical and moral conditions. 
This country contains millions ef notably charitable women, because women 
by reason of their nature and occupation can best swell the roll of charity. 

Outside our own land, an enduring act of philanthropy was that of the 
woman who stimulafed the poor in the Hebrides in the weaving of a beauti- 
ful cloth which was placed on the London market by her, and is so popular 
that the demand can never be supplied. 

With very few exceptions the work of women in New York has been the 
inspiration of those in other cities, and its results models for others to imi- 
tate. The first sustained effort made in New York by a woman to enabile 
other women to help themselves was the establishment, by the late Mrs. Mar- 
shall O. Roberts, of the Ladies’ Christian Union Home, on Washington Square, 
in 1858. This house lodged girls who were strangers in the city, and helped 
them to find employment. As the work grew, instruction of various sorts 
was added until, in its ripe age, the Young Woman’s Christian Association 
spread butterfly wings from the chrysalis of the old house in Washington 
Square, and took the industrial and educational work into a new sphere of 
activity. Thousands of women have reaped its henetits who had no means 
to secure instruction elsewhere, nor ability to obtain the employment which 
such an cducation fits them for. 

Mrs. W. B. Skidmore tells of the beginning of the Ladies’ Church Union 
(whose title so naively suggests the days of its origin). In those early days 
the ladies had no pattern to follow, and ‘‘we had to devise everything for 
ourselves,’’ she says. The work was begun and continued in prayer before 
definite action was decided upon ; and so unused to vocal prayer that Mrs. 
Skidmore says, ‘‘I well remember halting in a corner lest I be asked to pray.” 
The little band of women began by visiting factory girls and women in tene- 
ment houses, and then opened their home on Amity Place. ‘‘ At first it was 
hard to find a person to manage such a household,’ said Mrs. Skidmore, 
‘*for the quarrels among the kind of domestics we could then afford brought 
the police officers to the door with the remark that ‘they did not know how 
to settle the troubles of these Christian women !’’’ Mrs. Roberts called and 
led the first great prayer mecting of women in New York that mothers of the 
Seventh Regiment might pray for their sons who had left for service in the 
Civil War; while, like monuments to this lovely philanthropist and her 
assistants, stand three commodious homes in the city, filled with happy 
working women, The philanthropic woman, -as a rule, is conservative. She 
does not attack man’s prerogatives except on the neutral ground of typewrit- 
ing and bookkeeping, but seeks to make feminine knowledge and its applica- 
tion more thorough and efficient. 

A tender spirit was shown in the thought of Mrs. William G. Choate to 
establish in New York a place where woman’s work might be sold with profit 
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to herself, and in such manner as not to wound the sensibilities of refined 
gentlewomen who had unexpectedly been thrown upon their own resources 
for a living. Mrs. Choate opened the Woman’s Exchange in 1878, with 
thirty poorly made articles for sale ; society women rallied to her assistance 
and the Exchange throve under their administration. Women were taught 
how to bring all their work up to a standard as near perfection as possible, 
and through the medium of the Exchange, hundreds of homes have 
been preserved and thousands have found a‘livelihood in sweet, sequestered 
ways. Invalids know where they may buy the purest delicacies ; house- 
keepers patronize the delicious, home-made preserves, confections and the 
like ; while grocers and the art departments of large stores alike demand the 
products of the busy fingers that work behind the veil of the Exchange, 
which is not, and was never meant to be, self-supporting at the expense of 
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its beneficiaries. Sixty similar institutions in the United States foster a spirit 
of independence in thousands of women, and aid the Indians of Alaska, the 
Acadians of Louisiana, and the peasantry of far-off Russia, by sales of their 
handiwork in baskets, Attakapas cloth, and Russian lace, metal and wood- 
work. ; 

There is a touch of pathos in the long rows of jars glowing with the fruits 
of many orchards in purple and crimson and gold, which aid digestion with 
the pleasant reminder that through such simple means the meagre and. ardu- 
ous lives of farmers’ wives are filled with many little pleasures. 

In the Woman’s Exchange the fine arts are represented by two artists, an 
architect, and—surely this is a fine art—a home furnisher and decorator. 
Most interesting, however, is a corner occupied by a lovely-eyed little 
Russian who aids her countrywomen by selling their wares. These consist 
principally of tablecloths and the like, and rolls of handsome pillow lace 
made by the peasants of Russia. They are taught the art in the industrial 
schools of Russia, and in many instances it is handed down from generation 
to generation, together with rare pieces which neither love nor money can buy. 

When it is considered that it takes three or four days to manufacture a 
yard of lace four inches wide, which pays a duty of seventy cents besides 
freight and other charges, and is sold for $1.50, it is easy to sce how true it 
is that these peasants earn only twelve or fourteen cents a day—sufiicient, 
they think, for their simple wants. The women labor in the field’ during 
the short summer, and in the long winter evenings devote themselves to this 
industry—one of considerable proportions in Russia. The buckles manufac- 
tured and worn by this peasantry for hundreds of years, are shown in the 
Russian exhibit, and are exactly like the latest styles of buckles imported for 
use in fashionable America. 

Few things show the far-reaching influence of these exchanges for women 
better than the fact that besides all American women who come to them, 
they extend aid to far-away peoples—Russians, Armenians and Mexicans 
alike profiting by their benevolence. 

The art galleries of New York point to Mrs. Elizabeth U. Coles and Catha- 
rine Lorillard Wolfe as philanthropists through the avenues of art; and the 
country to Helen Gould, and Grace Dodge, ‘‘Gail Hamilton,’’? Mrs. Stan- 
ford, Mrs. Hearst and Mrs. Reed, whose works and gifts have been ever 
towards the uplifting of young women in all the paths of knowledge. 

Mrs. Newcombe gave to young women in the South a college, a church and 
an art gallery ; and Miss Annie Howard is not the only woman in America 
who has built and endowed a splendid library and presented it to the city of 
her birth. 

On the rolls of American philanthropy shine the names of an innumerable 
company of women ; names revered in the hospitals and asylums and homes 
which they have built or made possible ; in the multitude of libraries and 
schools which they have scattered broadcast all over the land ; most of all 
glorious for the work they have done in reaching through the young to attain 
to the highest and best standards of manhood and womanhood— to obtain 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 


MARY E. WILKINS. 


MARY E. WILKINS AT HOME. 


By KATHARINE ITIL. 


T has been the common experience of all Randolph people, upon mentioning 
their home when among strangers, to hear some one exclaim : ‘‘ Randolph ! 
why, that is where Miss Wilkins lives.”’ 

The reputation which Miss Wilkins enjoys here has proved an exception to 
the old proverb: ‘*The prophet is never without honor save in his own 
country.’’? It is true, however, that, knowing Miss Wilkins as we do, and 
knowing also, in a measure, the life of which she writes, we cannot as fully 
appreciate her literary greatness as though we were strangers. 

Through her writings the name of Randolph has become familiar to people 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Mary Wilkins was born in this town and lived 
here during her childhood. At the age of twelve she went with her parents 
to live in Brattleboro, Vermont. In that town in the Connecticut Valley, 
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with the rounded summits of the Green Mountains rising on one side and the 
Connecticut River flowing on the other, the little New England maid grew to 
womanhood. After the death of her parents Miss Wilkins returned to Ran- 
dolph, and she has lived here ever since. 

Her writings describe faithfully the lives of humble, hard-working people 
—lives which we ordinarily consider uninteresting, but in which this sym- 
pathetic woman perceives a sacredness and beauty. 

Although throughout these stories of New England life there is a certain 
sameness, there is never monotony. They are all based upon the workings 
of that indomitable New England will and unrelenting New England con- 
science ; but the characters, incidents, and descriptions are so discriminatingly 
drawn that variety is never lacking. 

Miss Wilkins began her literary career with poems for children in children’s 
magazines. For two pvems published in St. Nicholas she received fifteen 
dollars, and these few dollars, Miss Wilkins says, seemed more to her then 
than all the money she has since earned. 

Her first story, ‘‘ The Shadow Family,’ was written for the Boston Sunday 
Budget, and won a prize of fifty dollars. ‘‘Two Old Lovers,’’ her first 
“grown-up” story, was published in Harper's Bazaar when Miss Mary Booth 
was editor. A firm friendship was soon established between this well-known 
literary woman and the young writer, and at Miss Booth’s Saturday night 
receptions Miss Wilkins met many famous men and women. 

‘© A Humble Romance,’’ which has been called the ‘‘ best short story ever 
written,’’ was the first of her svories to be published in Harper's Magazine. 
Not long after ‘‘A Humble Romance’’ appeared in this country, a similar 
story was published in England by Mrs. Parr. The English writer was ac- 
cused of plagiarism, and immediately wrote to Miss Wilkins proving that her 
story had been written before ‘‘A Humble Romance’’ was published, and 
was founded on fact. With the exception of ‘‘ An Object of Love’’ and ‘On 
the Walpole Road,’’ Miss Wilkins’s stories are not founded on fact. 

Almost without exception she has made middle-aged women the heroines 
of these stories, and it is in her pictures of such women that she excels. 
There is a complete group of them drawn with such love and sympathy that 
we cannot but think they really live. Their petty trials and little sacrifices 
are at once humorous and pathetic. Who could forget the trials of poor Mrs. 
Carey in ‘‘Christmas Jenny,’’ when stubborn old Jonas Carey had his ‘‘ tan- 
trums’’?? One cold morning in winter Jonas made three trips to the pump 
for water, but on returning each time he lost his footing on an icy spot and 
fell, spilling the water. After falling for the third time he sat there, perfectly 
motionless, heeding neither the bitter, chilling wind nor his wife’s tearful en- 
treaties. The poor old woman sobbed and pleaded in vain. ‘‘It’s just one 
of his tantrums,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I don’t know what I am goin’ to do. Oh, 
dear me suz, I dunno what I am goin’ to do with him sometimes. Oh, he’s 
tipped all that water over, an’ I’m afeard he'll freeze down. Oh, dear!” 

With what sympathy one reads of the sorrow and anguish of gentle Ann 
Millet, who is driven almost to despair by the loss of her pet cat Willie. 
What a breath of relief one draws when at last the cat is found in the cellar, 
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and Ann cries joyfully, but contritely : ‘‘ Thar he was all the time, jest whar 
I put him ; an’ me a-blamin’ of the Lord, an’ puttin’ of it on Him. I've been 
an awful wicked woman. ! ain’t been to meetin’, an’ I’ve talked, an’-—them 
squashes I threw away! It’s been so warm they ain’t froze, an’ I don’t de- 
serve it. I hadn’t orter hev one of ’em; I hadn’t orter hev anythin’. [Pd 
orter offer up Willie. Lor’ sakes! Think of me a-sayin’ what I did, an’ 
him down cellar !”’ 

One of the most touching of these short stories is that of the poor village 
poetess who dies broken-hearted, with the ashes of her unappreciated verses 
in a teapot beside her. 

‘©A Tragedy from the Trivial’’ is the characteristic title of Miss Wilkins’s 
newest New England tale, a work of infinite pathos in a grotesquely humorous 
setting. It is destined for the forthcoming Midsummer (August) number of 
Frank Lesiie’s PoputakR MONTHLY. 

The step from the field of short-story writing to that of novel writing is 
never short and not seldom unsuccessful. This step Miss Wilkins has taken 
with triumphant success. ‘‘Jane Field,’’ her first novel, is not long, but it 
is one of the best which its author has written. Jane Field is a New England 
woman with a New England conscience. She is poor, and her daughter is 
dying for want of proper nourishment and the comforts of life. Before this 
mother, who is torn with pangs of love for her invalid daughter, two roads lie 
open: One leads through honesty, pain, and poverty to her daughter's death ; 
the other leads through dishonesty and cheating to the restoration of her 
daughter’s health. She chooses the latter way. Impersonating her dead 
sister, Esther Maxwell, Jane Field receives a legacy from the estate of the 
man who had years before rendered her poor. But the conscience of this 
woman could not long stand the heavy burden of sin, and finally her reason 
gave way. As we close the book we hear ring out that pitiful cry, the hinge 
upon which the story turns: ‘I ain’t Esther Maxwell!” 

‘* Pembroke ’’ was the next novel, interesting and refreshing, and written 
in an admirable manner. <A keen sense of humor, many sweetly pathetic 
scenes, and character studies which show a thoughtful and careful analysis of 
the stubborn and inflexible New England will, make this novel the strongest 
which Miss Wilkins has written. Will any one who has read ‘‘ Pembroke ”’ 
ever forget old Cephas Barnard, who obliged his family to live on meat one- 
half the time and on ‘‘garden greens’’ the other half, and who, when his 
patient wife said that she could not make sorrel pies, made them himeelf, 
making pie-crust out of flour and water? One of the sweetest characters in 
this story is Sylvia Crane, who patiently waited through years of disappoint- 
ments for her lover to overcome his obdurate pride. Behind the whole story 
we feel the awful force and persistency of the New England will. 

Very different from her other writings is “Giles Corey, Yeoman.” It is a 
drama of severely classical style, founded on fact and told with remarkable 
descriptive force. It is a tragedy, in prose, increasing in interest throughout 
its six acts. The scene is laid at Salem in 1692. We are at once transported 
into that historic old town and experience all the horrors of witchcraft. 

In ‘* Madelon ’? Miss Wilkins strikes a different note. We still have those 
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quaint scenes and charming descriptions of village life, but foreign blood 
flows through the veins of the principal actors. A deep undercurrent of pas- 
sionate feeling, the heritage of that foreign blood, dominates the whole story. 

‘Jerome, a Poor Man,’”’ is the story of a battle with fate. It is powerful, 
yet tender, having as a background for those dainty little touches so charac- 
teristic of Miss Wilkins, a deep current of suppressed feeling. From boyhood 
Jerome had known the meaning of that cruel word—poverty. When he was 
but twelve years old his father suddenly disappeared, and the boy was left with 
the care of an invalid mother and a small sister—a heavy burden for his 
young shoulders. His life is a continual fight, with continual disappointments. 
There is also in this story the gentle maiden lady whom Miss Wilkins so often 
depicts. Camilla Merrit, with her dainty flower-face framed in soft curls, and 
breathing out the sweet fragrance of lavender whenever she stirred, is certainly 
the most beautiful and dainty of all Miss Wilkins’s maiden ladies. 

Miss Wilkins has been called a realist, but only in a measure can we call 
her such. One cannot but think of the realist as being cold and calculating, 
and we know that Miss Wilkins is far from this. If, in her intense love for 
humanity, she sometimes sets Nature aside, it is because in the practical tem- 
perament of those old New Englanders Nature did not hold the first place. 
They were the realists. Miss Wilkins is an idealist. How could the author 
of that pathetic little story, ‘‘A Patient Waiter,’’ be other than an idealist? 
But, wherever she may be classed in the ranks of literature, we know that she 
has done more than any other writer to preserve the New England dialect and 
hand it down to posterity. Others have done this work, but none so lovingly 
and well as Miss Wilkins. Her stories have a deep interest not only for the 
people of this country, but are eagerly read in Europe also. 

As a result of fame, many demands are made upon Miss Wilkins’s charity. 
Letters come from perfect strangers in all parts of the country asking for aid. 
Some of these are exceedingly amusing. One letter came from two sisters in 
the South who had been wealthy, but had lost their fortune, and, having 
heard that Miss Wilkins was a very kind-hearted woman, thought that she 
might help them. They said they had ‘‘art embroidery, Maltese kittens, and 
lands in Texas for sale.’? Another came from the West, requesting Miss 
Wilkins to read in a small Western town to aid in buying hot water baths for 
the Y. M. C. A. 

To describe, or even to suggest, the charming and original personality of 
Mary Wilkins would require a pen as magically endowed as her own. The 
portrait accompanying these notes is considered a fairly good likeness by 
friends who are personally acquainted with Miss Wilkins. But then they 
have the delightful advantage of knowing the reality behind the counterfeit 
presentment. It is only by mecting our authoress in an un-literary way 
that one can become truly acquainted with her ; for she is just the reverse of 
that species of writing people who save all their good things to put into books. 
Only the other day, while discussing with a friend some disagreeable news- 
paper comments upon Admiral Dewey, she said : 

‘Well, it goes to prove that a pedestal is a dangerous perch for anything 
but an inanimate figure.’’ 


A DREAM OF THE FLAG. 


By Trropora PECK. 


1777. 


WOMAN sat in the silent room, 
Lit bya candle’s flickering flame, 
Sewing on through the shadowy 
loom, 
While glorious thoughts with the 
stitches came. 


A glow of crimson, a gleam of white, 
As the banner lay across her knee, 

The colors catching the candle’s light, 
In their longing to fly to the breezes free. 


Blue as the breadth of the boundless sea, 
Flecked with the blazing stars of night, 

Glad with the light of the sunshine free, 
It waved a promise blessed and bright. 


1781. 


Lifted the veil of the future years, 
Scattered the mists that around them 
float : 
The young Republic, 'mid hopes and fears, 
Rides to the ring of the bugle-note. 


She rides to the beat of conquering drum, 
To the chcer of the charge, and the 
torches’ flare, 
As onward the lines of the redcoats come,, 
And our Flag floats out on the Yorktown 
air. 


When the smoke has cleared from the 
battle-line, 
And roars of angry cannon cease, 
The Flag of the sky, and the glad sunshine, 
Floats radiant over a land in peace. 


1812. 


But while the century yet was young, 
America called on her sons again, 
For over the land the war-cry rung, 
From the mountain crest to the ocean 
main. 


And in the Flag with its sunny hues 
Thrilled at the kiss of the ocean breeze, 
As the Yankee ships, with their stalwart 
crews, 
Danced on the waves of the threaten- 
ing seas. 


And when, in the midst of the lurid night, 

The sea was aflame, and the sky was red, 

The Flag, with its colors gleaming bright, 

EEN y rose through the gloom o’er- 
ead. 


And victory crowned our arms once more, 
And Peace, a hovering angel form, 

Spread her pinions from shore to shore, 
To smile in sunshine and droop in storm. 


1845. 


Yet, still, as the years went echoing by, 
Contentions new in our land arose ; 

And again to the sound of the rallying cry, 
Our soldiers subdued the border foes. 


1861. 


Ah, lowering-dark was our country’s sky 
When out of the South the storm came 
forth ; 
Portentous and black, it mounted high, 
a its iehinings flashed in the startled 
vorth. 


Dyed deeper crimson with blood of her sone, 
Torn with bullet and sabre-stroke, 

Undaunted in face of the thundering guns, 
The Flag of our country for Union spoke. 


Those four long years! while the breach 
grew wider ; 
’Twixt Northern blue and Southern gray; 
Till the Nation, with Lincoln’s hand to 
guide her, 
Saw at last the sunset of battle-day. 


For thirty years, while the wounds were 
healing, 
Thirty years and a little more, 
The cruel burden of bitter feeling 
North and South for each other bore. 


1898. 
Until, when the century’s years were num- 
bered, 
There fell a moment ordained by Fate, 
When the Nation’s spirit that long had 
slumbered, 
Woke in the springtime of ’ninety-cight— 


Woke, when beneath the sullen waters, 
Went down the Flag of the gallant Maine; 

And America’s outraged sons anddaughters 
Joined in the war-cry once again. 


And North and South became one forever, 
Beneath the Flag with its fifty stars; 
For the heart of Love that no strife can 

sever 
Has melted the bondage of Hatred’s bars. 


1900. 


Now side by side, as brother to brother, 
Northern blue and Southern gray, 
Knowing only the self-same mother, 
Are guarding the same old Flag to-day. 


Let it langh in the light of the free blue air, 
Under the arch of the sunlit heaven— 
The Flag of our country without compare, 

Ikmblem of hopes that of God were given! 


Fea sepes 


MOUNT VERNON. 


Epiror Frank Lesiie’s Porutan MoNtuy : 

In an article entitled “‘The Centennial 
of the Death of Washington,’’ which was 
published in the February number of your 
magazine, there appeared the following 
statement: ‘‘ To arrange for this”? (the re- 
moval of General and Mrs. Washington’s 
remains from the old tomb), ‘* negotiations 
with some of his relations, and further 
actions by Congress, were necessary. Be- 
fore these further conditions could be 
complied with, Mount Vernon became the 
property of the Government, and the matter 
of the removal of the remains to the Na- 
tional Capital was dropped.”’ 

When the facts are presented by a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association, which raised 
the funds for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon, and which owns and keeps the 
estate in sacred trust for the people, I 
am sure the Editor of the Poputar 
Montuty will take pleasure in correcting 
the above. 

The removal of the remains of General 
and Mrs. Washington, and other members 
of the Washington family, from the old 
tomb, was made in 1832, in compliance 
with directions given by Washington him- 
self in his will, and it was done by mem- 
bers of the family without any consulta- 
tion with the Government. Mount Vernon 
was owned until 1857 by John Augustine 
Washington, who consented to sell it in 
that year, to a National association of 
women, known as the ‘Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union.” The 
price the Association paid was $200,000. 
The Government, according to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, could not hold 
title to land in any State unless the State 
ceded the title. No private individual has 
power to vest title in the United States, 
consequently, Mr. John Augustine Wash- 


ington could not do so; and while the 
Virginia Legislature declined to purchase 
the estate when the opportunity offered, 
it would never have consented to the Gov- 
ernment’s holding the title to Mount Ver- 
non. The Association raised the money 
through women workers in all the States 
of the Union; and they were greatly 
aided by Edward Everett, who contrib- 
uted by his Washington orations and 
publications, $65,000 toward the purchase 
money. 

The Association obtained its charter from 
the Virginia Legislature, which demanded 
that in the event of the Association’s fail- 
ure to conform to the terms of the charter, 
Mount Vernon should become the property 
of the State of Virginia. This provision 
substantially makes Virginia the residuary 
legatee, in the event of the Association 
ceasing-to exist, and Mount Vernon from 
being the property of a National associa- 
tion would become the property of a State. 
Such a contingency, however, is not anti- 
cipated by the Association. 

— Elizabeth B. A. Rathbone, 
V.R. of the Mt. VL. A. 
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MEJVROUW’S SOCIAL AMENI- 
TIES. 


Soon after my arrival in the little Trans- 
vaal village, the vrouws of the numerous 
Boers owning the outlying farms in the 
district began to make visits of inspection 
to me and my belongings, and really be- 
came, for the time, the greatest trial of my 
existence. They would bear down upon 
my unfortunate house in twos and threes 
at a time—never singly, as most of the en- 
joyment they extracted from their investi- 
gations would then have been lost, for I 
at that time could hardly understand a 
word of Dutch, and they knew, or professed 
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tu know, no English. Their mode of pro- 
cedure had very little variation, and was 
generally as follows: They would stalk 
slowly and solemnly in, shake hands, and, 
being women of enormous. bulk, carefully 
select the most fragile of the chairs in my 
little parlor upon which to deposit them- 
selves. 

A long and awful pause would fol- 
low, during which they minutely and open- 
ly took stock of my personal appearance, 
dress, and surroundings, freely comment- 
ing in Dutch to one another during the 
inspection. My sister, to whom, if in the 
house at the time, I used to rush to assist 
me in extricating myself from these fear- 
some experiences, would afterwards en- 
lighten me as to the tenor of their conver- 
sation (for she had lived some time in 
South Africa), which consisted generally, 
as I was by no means a fleshy person, of 
remarks the reverse of complimentary, 
and expressive of the opinion that I must 
be very delicate and would soon die, in- 
terspersed between badinage of a would- 
be lightsome nature, regarded as highly 
humorous among themselves, but which 
would certainly not bear translation from 
the original tongue to ears polite. 

I was always most careful to see that 
coffee was ready on these occasions, as not 
to have offered it would have heen a grave 
breach of hospitality, and after drinking 
it—without milk, and the cup half filled 
with sugar—they would get up, and with- 
out apparently considering it necessary to 
ask permission, make a tour of the entire 
house, entering all the rooms, picking up 
and examining my silver toilet brushes, 
ete., with the most evident amazement ; 
and, on one memorable occasion, a fat and 
not too cleanly-looking vrouw seeing my 
hat lying on the bed, picked it up and, 
after turning it round and round upon her 
tinger for a while, essayed to try it on—but 
there I drew the line, and, much to her 
indignation, hastily consigned my cher- 
ished headgear to a place of safety. 

At length, after having satisfied their 
curiosity to its fullest extent, the visitors 
—to my intense relief—would finally de- 
part for the nearest Dutch neighbor’s 
house; there to relate all the extraordin- 
ary and outlandish things they had seen, 
“daar by die Dokter’s vrouw”’ (there at 
the Doctor’s wife’s house). 

—Ethel West. 
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HIS MISTAKE. 


I turned my love some pleasant rhymes, 
Decked in the garb of olden times, 

And, thinking that it suited ill 

To use a pen, I plied a quill. 

Love’s labor done, I gaily sent 

The verses and the instrument, 

And gained—in part for what I wrote— 
This jolly, unpoetic note: 

“Dear Jack,’ it ran, ‘“‘quills have their use, 
Especially from such a goose ! 


oer - 


This very season, you may know, 

On outing hats they’re quite the go, 
And so, appreciating that, 

I’ve sewn it on your favorite hat. 

The feather ’s not improved by ink, 
But, then, you men so seldom think ! 
Now, Jack dear, when you write again 
Please use a regulation pen.” 


oo —M. ALC. 
THE TRIALS OF MRS. JULIA 
O’GRADY. 


(As Related by Herself.) 


Il.—Mary Even Becomes a ‘ READER.”’ 

Did ye hear about me daughter Mary 
Ellen goin’ an the stagin’? After she near 
broke her back thryin’ thim jimjamastics 
she learned at the electrocution school 
she begin to think it about toime she thried 
a hand an the public. There's no sthon- 
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pin’ Mary Ellen whin she gets stharted ; 
she is just loike her father, with the differ- 
ence that no wan was iver able to get him 
stharted. An’ so wan night Mary Ellen 
makes her appearances before the ‘‘Sons 
and Daughters av the Morthar Mixers,” 
an’ she goin’ on loike mad, pretendin’ she 
were a cattle-boy, phatever that may be, 
a-roidin’ ’round the fields wid a gerrel 
that from all appearance was as big a fool 
as the man, nayther av thim wid eyesight 
enough to see the cattle a-comin’, and get- 
tin’ thrampled wid the bastes, an’ the ger- 
rel a-losin’ her loife, an’ he a-eryin’ ‘‘Alas- 
ka! Alaska!’’ but she a-dyin’ all the 
same. 

Thin Mary Ellen begin throwin’ her 
arrains around agin, an’ a-cryin’ for the 
last car, or Alaska, or some other coun- 
threy, an’ the same rid-hided divil called 
out, ‘‘Phat’s the matther wid the firsht 
car,’? an’ Mary Ellen sthoppin’ long enough 
to tell him he was no gentleman, and he 
replyin’ not the kind she was a-blatherin’ 
about, and then the remainder of the byes 
showin’ a disputation to take a hand in 
the argyment. Mary Ellen walked aff the 
stagin’, wid her nose in the air—be the 
same token it had not far to go—and the 
boss av the show, not wantin’ to aflind 
any av his constiloots in the aujince, an’ 
he runnin’ for aldherman in the ward, 
tould me daughter she had betther be 
givin’ somethin’ more to their taste, or 
she wud not get her share av the gate 
money, an’ she a replyin’ “Not on yure 
loife me brave laddie, until me big brother 
Danny has broke the thick skull av that 
young blatherskite in the front row, an’ 
pittin’ it beyant his power to be insvoltin’ 
a perfect lady as is givin’ an_airtistic 
renderation of a dramathicket pome illus- 
tratin’ av loife on the plains,’ sez she. 
Will, an’ the boss coaxed her up, he tellin’ 
her phat a foine illocrutiationist she be— 
an’ the darlin’ forgivin’ little thing went 
out an the stagin’ wanst more, wid a 
thrimmel in her voice and detarmination 
in her eye, an’ sez she, ‘Ladies an’ au- 
jinces,”’ sez she, quoit loike, but wid a 
twitch in her lip that was plain indication 
to Moichael an’ mesilf that she was able 
for thim—‘‘ Ladies an’ aujinces,’’ sez she 
again, very soft-like, ‘ Oi hov no apologies 
to make,” sez she, ‘for the young man 
that wanted frish air,’’ sez she, ‘for it’s 
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aften Oi fale in nade av a bit av it mesilf,” 
sez she, ‘‘ when I mates me frinds in Wal- 
lahoola Hall; but the young man that 
was a-shoutin’ for phat he couldn’t foind 
in the refoined cercles av New York, is 
now in South Africa, a-workin’ for Mr. 
Boom Paul, where, if I make no mistake, 


. he will foind all the horns and hoofs he'll 


be in nade av, an’ he a-lavin’ New York 
for the want av frish air, whin he might 
have been a-dhrivin’ wan av Mr. Croker’s 
hobomoboes, an’ a-gettin’ all the frish air 
that was good for him. This is a long 
spache for me to be makih’,’’ sez Mary 
Ellen, ‘but ladies an’ gintlemen in the 
front row,” sez she, ‘if there ig any wan 
that wishes, they can state their objections 
to me brother Danny in the back av the 
hall,’’ sez she, ‘Can’ though,” sez she, “Oi 
makes no claim to him bein’a Maggie Cline, 
Oi’m layin’ bets an McClosky's gittin’ 
trun down.” Be this Moichael was gittin’ 
his temper up—the signs was an him, an’ 
me awn back hair was coomin’ loose, when 
the boss steps forward an’ sez, ‘ Miss 
O'Grady will procade wid the nixt evint,’ 
sez he, ‘‘ which is ‘ Who’s Oitalians,’ ” sez 
he. Wid this Barney O’ Hollihan, who has 
a big pull in the ward, jumps up, an’ 
shakin’ his fisht at the boss, sez he, 
“Who's Oitalians? Divil the wan av us, 
we’re all Fanians,’’ sez he, ‘‘ every moth- 
er’s son av us—an’ accordin’ to Misther 
O'Donovan Rossa, we had no call but to 
be layin’ out the English wid doynamoite 
phile their attintion was bein’ disthracted 
be the Dootchmen, that was layin’ about 
them in a way to make an Oirshman 
shake hands wid every Dootch saloon 
kaper on the East Soide,’’ sez he. 

‘““Who’s Oitalians?” sez Mary Ellen, 
wid defiance in her eye. An’ thin she 
wint an, ‘‘At Paree it was, at the uproar 
there, an’ she lookin’ like a quane,’”’—Mary 
Ellen got no further, for the mintion av 
the quane was too much, an’ the aujince 
jined in the chorus, an’ a big policeman 
hauled out his cloob, an’ trun himself in 
the row, while Danny and the rid-hidded 
young shmarty in the front row were en- 
gagin’ aiche other's attintion. Mary Ellen 
walked aff the stagin’ declarin’ her intin- 
tion av havin’ the loife bate out av two- 
thirds av that aujinces, an’ av givin’ up 
thrue art, and joining a cooking school. 

— Mary Sargent Hopkins. 
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SAMMY. 


: a * By F. HopkKINsSON SMITH. 


tec a. 5 . . 

: S=seiT was on the Limited: 10:30 Night Express out of 
“y Louisville, bound south to Nashville and beyond. 

I had lower Four. 

When I entered the sleeper the porter was making 
up the berths, the passengers sitting about in each 
other’s way until their beds were ready. 

I laid my bag on an empty seat, threw my overcoat 


a foot of my nose. There was a man behind it, but he 
' was too intent on its columns to be aware of my presence. I made an 
inspection of his arms and hands and right leg, the only portions of his 
surface exposed to view. 

I noticed that the hands were strong and well-shaped, their backs speckled 
with brown spots—too well kept to have guided a plow and too weather- 
tanned to have wielded a pen. The leg which was crossed, the foot resting 
on the left knee, was full and sinewy, the muscles of the thigh well developed 
and the round of the calf firmly modeled. The ankle was small and curved 
like an axe handle and looked as tough. 

There are times when the mind lapses into vacancy. Nothing interests it. 
I find it so while waiting to have my berth made up; sleep is too near to 
waste grey matter. 

A man’s thighs, however, interest me in any mood and at any time. While 
you may get a man’s character from his face, you can, if you will, get his past 
life from his thigh. It is the walking beam of his locomotion ; controls his 
paddles and is developed in proportion to its uses. It indicates, therefore, 
the man’s habits and his mode of life. 

If he has sat all day with one leg lapped over the other, arm on chair, 
head on hand, listening or studying—preachers, professors and all the other 
sedentaries sit like this—then the thigh shrinks, the muscles droop, the bones 
of the ankle bulge and the knee joints push through. If he delivers mail, 
or collects bills, or drives a pack mule, or walks a tow-path, the muscles of 
the thigh are hauled taut like cables, the knee muscles keep their place, the 
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calves are full of knots—one big one in a bunch just below the strap of his 
knickerbockers, should he wear them. 

If he carries big weights on his back—sacks of salt as do the poor 
stevedores in Venice; or coal in gunnies, as do the coolies in Cuba; 
or wine in casks, or coffee in bags, then the calves swell abnormally, the 
thighs solidify ; the lines of beauty are-lost; but the lines of strength 
remain. 

If, however, he has spent his life in the saddle, rounding up cattle, chasing 
Indians, hunting bandits in Mexico, ankle and foot loose, his knees clutched 
tightly, hugging that other part of him, the horse, then the muscles of the 
thigh round out their intended lines—the most subtle in the modulating 
curving of the body. 

The aboriginal bareback rider must have been a beauty. 

I at once became interested then in the man before me, or rather in his 
thighs—the ‘‘ Extra”’ hid the rest. 

I began to picture him to myself—young, blond hair, blue eyes, drooping 
moustache, slouch hat canted rakishly over one eye; not over twenty-five 
years of age. I had thought forty, until a movement of the paper uncovered 
for a moment his waist line which curved in instead of out. This settled it— 
not a day over twenty-five, of course ! 

The man’s fingers tightened on the edges of the paper. He was still reading, 
entirely unconscious that my knees were within two inches of his own. 

Then I heard this exclamation— 

‘It’s a damned outrage !”’ 

My curiosity got the better of me—I coughed. 

The paper dropped instantly. 

‘“My dear sir,”’ he said, bending forward courteously and laying his hand 
on my wrist, ‘‘I owe you an apology. I had no idea anyone was opposite 
me.”’ 

If I was a surprise to him, he was doubly so to me. 

My picture had vanished. 

He was sixty-five, if a day; grey, with bushy eyebrows, piercing brown 
eyes, heavy well-trimmed moustache, strong chin and nose, with fine deter- 
mined lines about the mouth. A man in perfect health, his full throat browned 
,with many weathers showing above a low collar caught together by a loose 
black cravat—a handsome, rather dashing sort of a man for one so old. 

‘*T say it is a shame, sir,’’? he continued, ‘‘ the way they are lynching the 
negroes around here. Have you read the Extra?’ passing it over to me— 
‘‘ Another this morning at Cramptown. It’s an infernal outrage, sir!” 

I had read the “ Extra,’’ with all its sickening details, and so handed it 
hack to him. 

‘‘T quite agree with you,’’ I said; ‘‘ but this man was a brute.” 

‘No doubt of it, sir. We've got brutal negroes among us, just as we’ve 
got brutal white men. But that’s no reason why we should hang them with- 
out a trial; we still owe them that justice. When we dealt fairly with them 
there was never any such trouble. There were hundreds of plantations in 
the South during the war where the only men left were negroes. We trusted 
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“(Tl NEVER LEFT THAT PLOW TILL SUNDOWN.”’ 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


our wives and children to them; and yet such outrages as these were un- 
heard of and absolutely impossible. I don’t expect you to agree with me, 
of course; but I tell you, sir, the greatest injustice the North ever did the slave 
was in robbing him of his home. I am going to have a smoke before going 
to bed. Won’t you join me?” 

Acquaintances are quickly made and as quickly ended in a Pullman. 
Men’s ways lie in such diverse directions, and the hours of contact are often 
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so short, that no one can afford to be either ungracious or exclusive. 
The ‘‘buttoned-up’’ misses the best part of travelling. He is like a 
camera with the cap on—he never gets a new impression. The man with 
the shutters of his ears thrown wide and the lids of his eyes tied back 
gets a new one every hour. , 

If, in addition to this, he wears the lens of his heart upon his sleeve, and 
will adjust it so as to focus the groups around him—it may be a pair of lovers, 
or some tired mother, or happy child, or lonely wayfarer or a waif—he will 
often get a picture of joy, or sorrow, or hope—life dramas all—-which will not 
only enrich the dull hours of travel, but will leave imprints on the mind 
which can be developed later into the richest and tenderest memories of 
his life. 

I have a way of arranging my own sensitized plates, and I get a certain 
amount of entertainment out of the process, and now and then a Rembrandt 
effect whose lights and darks often thrill me for days. 

So when this unknown man, with his young legs and his old face, asked 
me, on one minute’s acquaintance, to smoke, I accepted at once. 

‘‘T am right about it, my dear sir,’’ he continued, biting off the end of a 
cigar and sharing with me the lighted match. ‘‘The negro is infinitely worse 
off than in the slave days. We never had to hang any one of them then to 
make the others behave themselves.’’ 

“* How do you account for it?’’ I asked, settling myself in my chair. (We 
were alone in the smoking compartment. ) 

** Account for what?’’ 

‘The change that has come over the South—to the negro,’’ I answered. 

‘“‘The negro has become a competitor, sir. The interests of the black man 
and the white man now lic apart. Once the white man was his friend ; now 
he is his rival.’ : 

His eyes were boring into mine ; his teeth set tight. 

The doctrine was new to me, but I did not interrupt him. 

‘Tt wasn’t so in the old days. We shared what we had with them. One- 
third of the cabins of the South were filled with the old and helpless. Now 
these unfortunates are out in the cold ; their own people can’t help them, and 
the white man won’t.”’ 

‘Were vou a slave owner?’’ I asked, not wishing to dispute the point. 

‘No, sir; but my father was. He had fifty of them on our plantation. 
He never whipped one of them, and he wouldn’t let anybody else strike 
them, either. There wasn’t one of them that wouldn’t have come back if we 
had had a place to put him. The old ones are all dead now, thank God !— 
all except old Aleck ; he’s around yet.” 

‘One of your father’s old slaves, did you say?” 

T was tapping away at the door of his recollections, camera all ready, 
hoping he would let me in. 

“Yes ; carried me about on his back when T was so high,’’ and he meas- 
ured the distance with his hand.‘ Aleck and I were boys together. I was 
about eight and he about fifteen when my father got him.”’ 

My companion paused, drumming on the leather covering of his chair. 
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I waited, hoping he would at least open his door wide enough to give me a 
glimpse inside. 

‘Curiously enough,’’ he went on, ‘‘ I’ve been thinking of Aleck all day. 
I heard yesterday that he was sick again, and it has worried me a good deal. 
He’s pretty feeble now, and I don’t know how long he’ll last.”’ 

He flicked the ashes from his cigar, nursing his knee with the other hand. 
The leg must have pained him, for I noticed that he lifted it carefully and 
moved it on one side, as if for greater relief. 

‘Rheumatism ?’’ I ventured sympathetically. 

‘*No; just gets that way sometimes,’’ he replied carelessly. ‘‘ But 
Aleck’s got it bad; can hardly walk. Last time I saw him he was about 
bent double.’’ 

Again he relapsed into silence, smoking quietly. 

‘*And you tell me,’’ I said, ‘‘ that this old slave was loyal to your family 
after his freedom ?”’ 

He hadn’t told me anything of the kind; but I had found his keyhole 
now, and was determined to get inside his door, even if I picked the lock 
with a skeleton key. 

‘* Aleck !’’ he cried, rousing himself with a laugh ; ‘‘ well, I should say so ! 
Anybody would be loyal who’d been treated as my father treated Aleck. He 
took him out of jail and gave him a home, and would have looked after him 
till he died if the war hadn’t broken out. Aleck wasn’t raised on our plan- 
tation. He was a runaway from North Carolina. There were three of them 
that got across the river—a man and his wife and Aleck. The slave-driver 
had caught Aleck in our town and had locked him up in the caboose for safe- 
keeping. Then he came to my father to help him catch the other two. But 
my father wasn’t that kind of a man. The old gentleman had curious notions ~ 
about a good many things. He believed when a slave ran away that the fault 
was oftener the master’s than the negro’s. ‘They are nothing but children,’ 
he would say, ‘and you must treat them like children. Whipping is a poor 
way to bring anybody up.’ 

‘*So when my father heard about the three runaways he refused to have 
anything to do with the case. This made the driver anxious. 

‘*“ Judge,’ he said—my father had been a Judge of the County Court for 
years—‘if you’ll take the case I’ll give you this boy Aleck as a fee. He’s 
worth a thousand dollars.’ 

‘*¢Send for him,’ said my father. ‘T1’ll tell you when I see him.’ 

‘So they brought him in. He was a big, strong boy, with powerful shoul- 
ders, black as a chunk of coal, and had a look about him that made you trust 
him at first sight. My father believed in him the moment he saw him. 

‘* What did you run away for, Aleck?’ he asked. 

‘‘The boy held his head down. 

‘* “My mother died, Marster, an’ I couldn’t stay dar no mo’.’ 

“©¢T 11 take him,’ said my father; ‘but on condition that the boy wants 
to live with me.’ 

‘This was another one of the old gentleman’s notions. He wouldn’t have 
a nigger on the place that he had to watch, nor one that wasn’t happy. 
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‘*The driver opened his eyes and laughed ; but my father meant what he 
said, and the papers were made out on those terms. The boy was outside in 
charge of the Sheriff while the papers were being drawn, and when they were 
signed the driver brought him in and said . 

‘« «He’s your property, Judge.’ 

“*¢ Aleck,’ father said, ‘you’ve heard?’ 

** ¢Yes, sah.’ 

‘The boy stood with tears in his eyes. He thought he was going to get a 
life sentence. He had never been before a Judge before. 

‘¢ «Well, you’re my property now, and I’ ve got a proposition to make to you. 
There’s my horse outside hitched to that post. Get on him and ride out to 
my plantation, two miles from here; anybody’ll tell you where it is. Talk 
to my niggers around the quarters, and then go over to Mr. Shandon’s and 
talk to his niggers—find out from anyone of them what kind of a master I 
am, and then come back to me here before sundown and tell me if you want 
to live with me. If you don’t want to live with me you can go free. Do 
you understand ?’ 

‘(My father said it all over again. Aleck looked at the driver, then 
at the Sheriff, and then at my father. Then he crept out of the room, got on 
the mare, and rode up the pike. , 

“*¢You’ve thrown your money away,’ said the driver, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘You'll never see that nigger again.’ 

“‘The Sheriff laughed, and they both went out. Father said nothing and 
waited. About an hour before sundown back came Aleck. Father always 
said he never saw a man change so in four hours. He went out 
crouching like a dog, his face over his shoulder, scared to death, and he came 
back with his head up and a snap in his eye, looking as if he could whip his 
weight in wildcats. 

‘“**Tll go wid ye, an’ thank ye all my life,’ was all he said. 

“Well, it got out around the village, and that night the other two 
runaways—the man and wife—they were hiding in the town—gave 
themselves up, and one of our neighbors bought them both and set 
them to work on a plantation next to ours, and the driver went away 
happy. 

‘*T was a little fellow then, running around barefooted, but I remember 
meeting Aleck just as if it were yesterday. He was holding the horse while 
my father and the overseer stood talking on one side. They were planning 
his work and where he should sleep. I crept up to look at him. I had heard 
he was coming and that he was a runaway slave. I thought his back would 
be bloody and all cut to pieces, and that he’d have chains on him, and I was 

disappointed because I couldn’t see his skin through his shirt and because 
his hands were free. I must have gotten too near the mare, for before ] knew 
it he had lifted me out of danger. 

‘**What’s your name?’ I asked. 

‘** Aleck,’ he said; ‘an’ what’s your name, young marster?’ 

“e* Sammy,’ T said. 

‘That's the way it began between us, and it’s kept on ever since. I call 
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“you DON’T WANT ME HERE NO MO’, AN’ 
IM GWINE AWAY.” 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
di, him ‘Aleck,’ and he calls me ‘Sammy’ 
—never anything else, even to-day.”’ 

‘He calls you ‘Sammy’!’’ I said in astonishment. The familiarity was 
new to me between master and slave. 

“Yes, always. There isn’t another person in the world now that calls 
me ‘Sammy.’ ”’ 

My travelling companion stopped for a moment, cleared his throat, drew a 
silver match-safe from his pocket, relighted his cigar, and continued. 

‘“The overseer put Aleck to ploughing the old orchard that lay between 
the quarters and the house. I sneaked out to watch him as a curious child 
would, still intent on seeing his wounds. Soon as Aleck saw me, he got a 
board and nailed it on the plough close to the handle for a seat, and tied up 
the old horse’s tail so it wouldn’t switch in my face, and put me on it, and I 
never left that plow till sundown. My father asked Aleck where he had 
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learned that trick, and Aleck told him he used to take his little brother that 
way before he died. 

‘After the orchard was plowed Aleck didn’t do a thing but look after 
me. We fished together and went swimming together; and we hunted 
eggs and trapped rabbits ; and when I got older and had a gun Aleck would go 
along to look after the dogs and cut down the trees when we were out for coons. 

‘Once I tumbled into a catfish hole by the dam, and he fished me out ; 
and once, while he had crawled in after a woodchuck, a rock slipped and 
pinned him down, and I ran two miles to get help, and fell in a faint before I 
could tell them where he was. What Aleck had in those days I had, and what 
I had he had ; and there was no difference between us till the war broke out. 

‘*T was grown then, and Aleck was six or seven years older. We were on the 
border line, and one morning the Union soldiers opened fire, and all that was 
left of the house, barns, outbuildings, and negro quarters was a heap of ashes. 

‘That sent me South, of course, feeling pretty ugly and bitter, and I don’t 
know that I’ve gotten over it since. My father was too old to go, and he and 
my mother moved into the village and lived in two rooms over my father’s 
office. The negroes, of course, had to shift for themselves, and hard shifting 
it was—the women and children herding in the towns and the men working 
as teamsters and doing what they could. 

‘The night before I left home Aleck crawled out to see me. I was hidden 
in a hayrick in the lower pasture. He begged me to let him go with me, but 
I knew father would want him, and he finally gave in and promised to stay 
with him, and I left. But no one was his own master in those days, and in a 
few months they had drafted Aleck and carried him off. 

‘©Three years after that my mother fell ill, and I heard of it and came 
back in disguise, and was arrested as a suspicious character as I entered the 
town. I didn’t blame them, for I looked like a tramp and intended to. The 
next day I was let out and went home to where my mother and father were 
living. As I was opening the garden gate—it was night—Aleck laid his hand 
on my shoulder. He had on the uniform of a United States soldier. I 
couldn’t believe my eyes at first. I had lost track of him, and, as I found 
out afterwards, so had my father. We stood under the street lamp and he 
saw the look in my face and threw his hands up over his head as a negro 
does when some sudden shock comes to him. 

“¢* Don’t turn away f’om me, Sammy,’ he cried—‘ please don’t, Sammy. 
Tain’t my fault I got on dese clo’es, ’deed it ain’t. Dey done fo’ced me. I 
heared you was here an’ I been tryin’ to git to ye all day. Oh, I so glad to 
git hold ob ye, Sammy, so glad, so glad.’’ He broke out into sobs of crying. 
I was near it myself, for he was the first one from home I had seen, and there 
was something in his voice that went through me. 

‘‘Then he unbuttoned his coat, felt in his pocket, pushed something into 
my hand and disappeared in the darkness. .When I got inside and held it out 
to the light, he had given me two five dollar greenbacks ! 

‘‘T was sitting by my mother the next night about ten o’clock—she wouldn’t 
let me out of her sight—when there came a rap at the door and Aleck came 
in. I knew how my father would feel about sceing him in those clothes. I 
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didn’t know till afterwards that they were all he had and that the poor fellow 
was as bad off as any of us. 
‘* Father opened upon Aleck right away, just as I knew he would, without 
giving him achancetospeak. He upbraided him for going into the Army, told 
him to take his money back, and showed him the door. The old gentleman 
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could be pretty savage when he wanted to, and he didn’t spare Aleck a bit. 
Aleck never said a word—just listened to my father’s abuse of him—his hands 
folded over his cap, his eyes on the two bills lying on the table where my 
father had thrown them. Then he said slowly : 

‘*Marse Henry, I done hearn ye every word. You don’t want me here no 
mo’, an’ I’m ’gwine away. I ain’t a-fightin’ agin you an’ Sammy an’ neber 
will— it’s ’cause I couldn’t help it dat I’m wearin’ dese clo’es. As to dis 
money dat you won’t let Sammy take, it’s mine to gib ’cause I saved it up. I 
gin it toSammy ’cause I fotched him up an’ ’cause he’s as much mine as he is 
your’n. He’ll tell ye so same’s me. If vou say I got to take dat money back 
I got to do it ’cause I ain’t neber dis’ beyed ye an’ I ain’t gwine to begin now. 
But I don’t want yer ter say it, Marse Henry—I don’t want yer to say it. You 
is my marster I know, but Sammy is my chile. An’ anudder thing, dey ain’t 
gwine to let him stay in dis town more’n a day. I found dat out yisterday 
when I heared he’d come. Dar ain’t no money whar he’s gine, an’ dis 
money ain’t nothin’ to me’cause I kin git mo’ an’ maybe Sammy can’t. 
Please Marse Henry Ict Sammy keep dis money. Dere didn’t useter be no 
diff ence otween us, and dere oughtn’t to be none now.’ 

‘“My father didn’t speak again—he hadn’t the heart, and Aleck went out 
leaving the money on the table.”’ 

Again my companion stopped and fumbled over the matches in his safe, 
striking one or two nervously and relighting his cigar. It was astonishing 
how often it went out. I sat with my eyes riveted on his face. I could see 
now the lines of tenderness about his mouth and I caught certain cadences 
in his voice which revealed to me but too clearly why the negro loved him 
and why he must always be only a boy to the old slave. The cigar a-light, 
he went on: 

“‘When the war closed I came home and began to pick up my life again. 
Aleck had gone to Wisconsin and was living in the same town as young Cruger, 
one of my father’s law students. When my father died I telegraphed Cruger 
inviting him to serve as one of the pall-bearers and asked him to find Aleck 
and tell him. I knew he would be hurt if I didn’t let him know. 

‘*At two o’clock that night my niece, who was with my mother, rapped at 
my door. I was sitting up with my father’s body and would go down every 
hour to see that everything was all right. 

‘«¢There’s a man trying to get in at the front door,’ she said. I got up ai 
once and went downstairs. I could see the outlines of a man’s figure moving 
in the darkness, but I could not distinguish the features. 

‘*¢ Who is it? I asked, throwing open the door and peering out. 

“It’s me, Sammy—it’s Aleck. Take me to my ole marster.’ 

‘* He came in and stood where the light fell full upon him. I hardly knew him, 
he was so changed—much older and bent, and his clothes hung on him in rags. 

‘I pointed to the parlor door, and the old man went on tip-toe into the 
room and stood looking at my father’s dead face for a long time—the body 
lay on a cot. Then he placed his hat on the floor and got down on his knees. 
There was just light enough to see his figure black against the white of the 
sheet that covered the cot. For some minutes he knelt motionless, as if in 
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prayer, though no sound 
escaped him. Then he 
stretched out his big black 
hand and passed it over 
the body, smoothing it 
gently and patting it ten- 
derly as one would a sleep- 
ing child. By and by he 
leaned closer to my fa- 
ther’s face. 

“*Marse Henry,’ I 

heard him say, ‘ please, 
Marse Henry, listen. Dis 
yere’s Aleck. Yer would- 
n’t hear me the las’ time 
but yer got ter hear me 
now. It’s yo’? Aleck, 
Marster, dat’s whoitis. I 
come soon’s I could, Marse 
Henry, I didn’t wait a 
minute.’ He stopped as 
if expecting an answer, 
and went on. ‘I ain’t 
neber laid up nothin’ agin 
ve though, Marse Henry. 
When ye turned me out 
dat night in the col’ ’ cause 
I had dem soger clo’es «ye sav nour UPRIGHT, EAD ERECT, THE REINS IN ONE 
on an’ didn’t want me to HAND, TIE WHIP RESTING ON HIS KNEE, AS I HAD SEEN 
zin dat money to Sammy, HIM DO $O OFTEN WHEN DRIVING MY FATHER.” 
I knowed how yer felt, 
but I didn’t lay it up agin ye. I ain’t neber loved nobody like I loved you, 
Marse Henry, you an’ Sammy. Do yer ’member when I fust come? ’Mem- 
ber how ye tuk me out o’ jail, an’ gin me a home? ’Member how ye nussed 
me when I was sick, an’ fed me when I was hongry, an’ put clo’es on 
me when I was.most naked? Nobody neber trusted me with nothin’ till 
you trusted me, dey jus’ beat me an’ hunt me. An’ don’t yer ’member, 
Marse Henry, de time ye gin me Sammy an’ tol’ me to take care on him? 
you ain’t forgot dat day, is yer? He’s here, Marse; Sammy’s here. He’s 
settin’ outside a-watchin’. Him an’ me togedder, same’s we useter was.’ 

‘¢He got upon his feet, and looked earnestly into the dead face. Then he 
bent down and picked up one corner of the white sheet, and kissed it rever- 
ently. He did not touch the face. When he had tiptoed out of the room, 
he laid his hand on my shoulder. The tears were streaming down his face : 

“* “Tt was jes’ like ye, Sammy, to send fo’? me. We knows one anudder, 
you an’ me—’ and he turned towards the front door 

‘¢* Where are you going, Aleck?’ I asked. 
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‘«*T dunno, Sammy—some place whar I kin lay down.’ 

“© You don’t leave here to-night, Aleck,’ I said. ‘Go upstairs to that 
room next to mine—you know where it is—and get into that bed.’ He 
held up his hand and began to say he couldn’t, but I insisted. 

‘‘The next morning was Sunday. I saw when he came downstairs that 
he had done the best he could with his clothes, but they were still pretty 
ragged. I asked him if he had brought any others, but hé told me they were 
all hehad. I didn’t say anything at the time, but that afternoon I took him to 
a clothing store, had it opened as a favor to me, and fitted him out with a 
suit of black, and a shirt, and shoes and a hat—everything he wanted—and 
got him a carpet-bag, and told Abraham, the clothier, to put Aleck’s old 
things into it, and he would call for them the next day. 

‘“When we got outside Aleck looked himself all over—along his sleeves, 

over his waistcoat and down to his shoes. He seemed to be thinking about 
something. He would start to speak to me and stop and look over his 
clothes again, testing the quality with his fingers. Finally he'laid his hand 
on my arm, and, with a curious, beseeching look in his eyes, said : 
. ‘Sammy, all yesterday, when I was a-comin’, I was a-studyin’ about it, 
an’ I couldn’t git it out?’n my mind. It come to me agin when I saw Marse 
Henry las’ night, an’ I wanted to tell him. But when T got up dis mawnin’ 
an’ see myself I knowed I couldn’t ask ye, Sammy, an’ I didn’t. Now I got 
dese clo’es, it’s come to me agin. I kin ask ye now, an’ I don’t want ye to 
fuse me. I want ye to let me drive my marster’s body to de grave.’ 

‘“T held out my hand, and for an instant neither of us spoke. 

‘‘¢Thank ye, Sammy,’ was all he said.’” 

Again my companion’s voice broke. Then he went on : 

‘* When the carriages formed in line I saw Aleck leaning against the fence, 
and the undertaker’s man was on the hearse. I caught Aleck’s eye and 
beckoned to him. 

‘¢ «What's the matter, Aleck? Why aren’t you on the hearse?’ 

‘¢ «De undertaker man wouldn’t Jet me, Sammy; an’ I didn’t like to ’sturb 
you an’ de mistis.’ 

‘The tears stood in his eyes. 

“¢ Go find him and bring him to me,’ I said. 

“When he came I told him the funeral would stop where it was if he 
didn’t carry out my orders. 

‘He said there was some mistake, though I didn’t believe it, and went off 
with Aleck. As we turned out of the gate and into the road I caught sight of 
the hearse, Aleck on the box. He sat bolt upright, head erect, the reins in 
one hand, the whip resting on his knee, as I had seen him do so often when 
driving my father—grave, dignified, and thoughtful, speaking to the horses 
in low tones, the hearse moving and stopping as each carriage would be filled 
and driven ahead. 

“He wouldn’t drive the hearse back ; left it standing at the gate of the 
cemetery. I heard the discussion, but I couldn’t leave my mother to settle it. 

‘¢¢T ain’t gwine to do it,’ I heard him say to the undertaker. ‘It was my 
marster I was ’tendin’ on, not yo’ horses. You can drive’em home yo’self.’”’ 
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My companion settled himself in his chair, rested his head on his hand, 
and closed his eyes. I remained silent, watching him. His cigar had gone 
out; so had mine. Once or twice a slight quiver crossed his lips, then his 
teeth would close tight, and again his face would relapse into calm impas- 
siveness. 

At this instant the curtains of the smoking-room parted and the Pullman 
porter entered. 

“Your berth’s all ready, Major,’’ said the porter. 

My companion rose from his chair, straightened his leg, held out his hand 
and said : 

‘* You can understand now, sir, how I feel about these continued outrages. 
I don’t mean to say that every man is like Aleck, but I do mean to say that 
Aleck would never have been as loyal as he is but for the way my father 
brought him up. Good-night, sir,’ 

He was gone before I could do more than express my thanks for his confi- 
dence. It was just as well—any further word of mine would have been 
superfluous. Even my thanks seemed out of place. 

In a few minutes the porter returned with, ‘‘ Lower four’s all ready, cir.’”’ 

‘©All right, I’m coming. Oh, porter.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘«Porter, come closer. Who is that gentleman I’ve been talking to?”’ 

‘*That’s Major Sam Garnett, sir.’’ 

‘*Was he in the war?”’ a 

‘Yes sir, he was, for a fact. Got more’n six bullets in him now. I-jes’ 
done helped him off wid his wooden leg. It was cut off below de knee. His 
old man Aleck most generally takes care of dat leg. He didn’t come wid him 
dis trip. But he’ll be on de platform in de mornin’ a-waitin’ for him.” 
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By HENRY TYRRELL. 


HY love is like the wide and changing sea— 

T As deep, as mystic, in its doubts and fears; 

At times as salt and bitter are thy tears 

As waves white-crested driven to the lee. 

Now raves the furious tempest wild in thee, 
Black devastation o’er thy pathway rears: 
Anon the smiling ocean reappears, 

All sparkling, radiant, dancing in its glee. 


Thy looks to me the vast horizon are, 

With mottling shades of violet, blue and green. 
What thoughts, what dreams, like dim sails flit afar! 
And then are gone as they had never been. 

The fateful sea I pray to in thine eyes; 
It answers in thy songs and in thy sighs. 
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Has|sped its smoke-wraith on the séa of night. 
High, high and sharp, the echoes of, our songs 
Rang from’ the edges of the swinging gongs ; 
Now on dead_air the fumes of saké rise, | 
And pleasure slowly fades from languid eyes. 
O Ariwara, draw the; screens — PA 


ie: wllesta 2 hive gone, Shu the tact lantern light 


—Throngh iris-beds by which the river flows. 
t stirs the blossoms of the cherry-bloom, 
And, drenched with perfume, steals across the room. 
Sweet is the savor of the draught of sleep 

When. parched and) painted lips drink long and deep. 
= who wade revnl is He 


The sky is white with piling clouds, Afar, 
Pale, passionless, and blue, the morning star 
Burns slowly into sight. The fect that flagged /—= 
In the Niwaka Dance, the arms that dragged 
The measure of the Shio-Kumi, rest— 
The tired heart still beats the tired breast. 

O Ariwara, beg the God of Dawn 

To set a thousand hours within, the morw! 

‘ 3 Pras oe 
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AN HERES Os OF THE REGENCY. 


By A. Conan DOYLE 


T was in those stormy days of the early century when 
England, in an age of heroes and buffoons, had 
turned in her intervals of prize-fighting and horse- 
racing, Almack balls and Carlton House scandals, 
to grasp the sceptre of the seas, and to push Napo- 
leon’s veterans out of the Peninsula. -The pract- 
ical jokers of St. James Street and the gamblers of 

Watier’s were of the same blood and class as the exquisites of Wellington or 

the Foleys and Balls whose foppishness aroused the anger of Nelson until 

their gallantry extorted his admiration. A singular effeminacy and a desperate 
recklessness alternated in the same individual, and the languid lounger of the 
evening was easily stirred into the fierce duellist of the morning. Amid 
this strange society of brutality and sentiment there moved the portly figure 
of George, the Prince and Regent, monstrous on account of his insig- 
nificance and interesting for the inhuman absence of any points of interest. 

Weak and despicable, a liar and a coward, he still in some inexplicable way 

catches the attention of posterity as he did of his own contemporaries, and 

draws the eye away from better men. 

George the King was in his second and more fatal period of madness while 
George the Prince waited for his heritage and filled his father’s place. Twice 
a year the Regent should go to Windsor where the lunatic was kept, and 
satisfy himself as to his condition. It was a formality, but in the strange 
lumbering British constitution formalities are the ultimate rulers of all things, 
with Kings, Lords and Commons groaning under their tyranny. And so, 
sorely against his will, the weak foolish man abandoned his Brighton palace 
and drove northwards to fulfil] his odious duty at the Castle. 

But he did not go alone. He was no lover of solitude at any time, and 
least of all when his work might be done or lightened by others. Sir Charles 
Tregellis shared his coach—Tregellis the arbiter of fashions, the gentle duellist, 
the languid rake, the weary gambler, the masterful lounger whose drooping 
eyelids and supercilious eyes could dominate the most high-blooded buck in 
Watier’s or in Brooks’. Lord Yarmouth was with them, the foxy-haired 
red-whiskered sportsman, and all day they drove through the weald of Sussex 
and over the uplands of Surrey until in the evening, ankle deep in playing 
cards, they saw the Thames wind through green meadows, and the huge dark 
bulk of the Windsor towers loom black against the gold and carmine of a 
September sunset. Another coach and yet another were on the London road, 
for it had been given out that the Regent had need of company and his friends | 
were rallying to his call. 

Why should the Prince see his father? It was enough to have paid his 
formal visit and to have received the reports of Doctor John Willis and his 
son. To the Regent an unpleasant duty meant a duty to be evaded. He 
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had seen his father once, and he had never forgotten it. It came to him 
still, that memory, when he lay restless at night, and not all his little glasses 
of maraschino could banish it from his mind. The royal state had always 
seemed so fenced in from unpleasantness of every kind! The whole world 
conspired to keep trouble away. But Nature would not join in the conspiracy. 
Nature was rough, brutal, unreasonable. This Prince had never heard one 
harsh or reproving word in all his life, save only from this stern old man, his 
father, and from the dreadful unutterable German woman whom he had 
married. Once or twice when the Commons had been asked to pay his debts 
there had been unpleasant speeches, but then he did not hear them and they 
only reached his ears in the mildest and least irritating form. Sycophants 
and courtiers filtered everything from the outer world. And now into this 
sheltered life, weakened and softened by indulgence, there came the brutal 
realities of disease. The King himself, the one man whose position was more 
august than his own, was struck into puling childish imbecility. George’s 
craven heart quailed at the sight of the foolish garrulous old man for ever 
pouring forth a ceaseless gabble of meaningless words. It brought home to 
him that there was a higher law against which all his prerogatives were vain. 
He shrank now from such an experience, and his quarters, with those of his 
friends, were placed at that wing of the Castle which was furthest from the 
chambers of the King. 

There were twelve of them at supper that night, and they sat late over the 
wine. The Prince drank deeply to clear away the weight which lay upon his 
spirits. This house of royal suffering cast its gloom upon him. And the 
others drank as much or more than he out of sympathy with their royal 
comrade, and because it was their good pleasure and the custom of the time. 
Sheridan, of the inflamed face and the ready tongue ; Hertford, the husband of 
the reigning favorite ; Yarmouth, his son ; Theodore Hook, the jester ; Tregellis, 
whose pale cheek flushed into comeliness upon a fourth bottle ; Mountford, 
with the lewd eyes and the perfect cravat ; Mackinnon, of the Guards; Banbury, 
who shot Sir Charles Williams behind Chalk Farm—these were the men who, 
out of all the virtue and wisdom of England, had in his fiftieth year gathered 
as intimates round the English Prince. 

He lay back in his chair, as the decanters circulated, his eyes glazed and 
his face flushed. His waistcoat was partly undone and his ruffled shirt came 
bursting through the gaps. Laziness and liquors had made him very fat, but 
he carried himself in his official duties with a dignified solemnity. Now in 
his hour of relaxation the dignity was gone and he lolled, a coarse, swollen 
man, at the head of his table. At supper he had been amusing. He had 
two genuine gifts, the one for telling a story and the other for singing a song, 
and, had he been a commoner, he had still been a good companion. But 
his brain had softened and he was at a disadvantage with the seasoned men 
around him. A little wine would make him excited, a little more, maudlin, 
and then it was but a short step to irresponsibility. Already he had lost all 
sense of decency and restraint. He raged between his glasses at his brothers, 
at his wife, at the Princess Charlotte, his daughter, at the Whigs, the cursed 
Whigs, who would not come to heel, at the Commons who would not vote 
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“‘TREGELLIS SPRANG FOR THE BRANDY DECANTER.”’ 


Drawn by B. West Clinedinst. 


him the money for which his duns were clamoring—at everything and every- 
body as far as they had ever stood in the way of his ever-varying whims. 
The baser of the company urged him onwards by their ready sympathy, the 
others looked downwards at their glasses, or raised their critical eyebrows as 


they glanced across at each other. And then, in yet another stage of his ex- 
23 
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altation, he lied with palpably absurd vain-glorious lies which sprang from 
that same family taint which had laid his father low. Always behind the 
pampered, foolish Sybarite there loomed the shadow of madness. 

‘Yes, yes, he has done well enough,”’ said he, for the talk had’ turned 
upon the recent victories of Wellington in the Peninsula. ‘‘He has done 
well enough, but he is lucky in those who serve him. Now, at Salamanca—”’ 

They all glanced furtively at each other, for the delusion was well known 
to them. 

‘“* At Salamanca,’’ he continued pompously, ‘‘ where would he have been 
if the heavies had not charged? And why «did the heavies charge?”’ 

‘* Because your Highness gave the order,’’ said some sycophant. 

‘* Ah ha, the thing has become public, then?” said he exultantly. ‘‘ York 
tried to hush it up and so did Wellington, d——d jealous of me, both of 
them—but truth will come out. 

‘©*Le Marcnant,’ said I, ‘if the heavies don’t charge, the game is up.’ 

‘¢¢We cannot charge unshaken infantry,’ said he. 

“ «Then by God, sir, I can and I will,’ said I. I rammed my spurs into 
any charger—a big black he was, with white stockings—and we went right 
into them. You can vouch for the story, yregellis.”’ 

‘*T can vouch for the story,’ said Sir Charles, with an emphasis upon the 
last word, which caused a titter. 

‘‘ Sir Charles expresses himself cautiously,’’ said Mountford, eager to pose 
as champion of the Prince. ‘‘ He will, no doubt, vouch for the fact as well.” 

‘‘T had not the honor to be there,’’ said Sir Charles wearily. ‘‘It is 
strange, Lord Mountford, that you should ask for a voucher for anything 
which the Prince has cited as a fact.’’ 

Mountford’s point had been turned against his own breast so adroitly that 
the befuddled Prince had not perceived it. He frowned darkly at his cham- 
pion, and shook his head. 

‘Have you any doubts of the truth of what I have said, Lord Mountford ? 
Eh, sir? What?”’ 

“Not in the least, sir.’’ 

‘‘Then I must ask you, sir, to be more guarded in your language,’’ he 
pouted like an angry child, and Mountford flushed from his curling hair to 
his speckless, many-wreathed cravat. 

**Do you return early to town, Sir Charles?’’ he asked quickly, when the 
hum of conversation had been resumed. 

‘*T shall still be here at seven,’’ said Sir Charles, smiling gently. 

“‘T shall walk in the Eton meadows,”’ said Mountford bowing. 

It was the last walk he ever made without a stick. But the company cared 
nothing for a quarrel so discreetly conducted. The Prince was telling a story. 
He missed the point, but they guffawed with outrageous merriment. Hook 
capped it with another which was all point but met with a languid murmur 
of approval. The talk turned upon racing, why Sam Chifney had been 
warned off the turf and why the Regent had abandoned Newmarket. There 
were drunken tears in his dull eyes as he told how scandalously he had been 
treated. And then it passed on to prize fighting. Yarmouth was a patron 
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of the ring, and told of Gregson, the North Country giant whom he had seen 
in Ward’s ordinary in St. Martin’s Lane. His father bet a hundred guineas 
against him in the coming fight, and the family wager was booked amidst 
shoutings and laughter. Then the talk came back to the never failing topic 
of women, and it was seen how a coarse and material age could debase the 
minds of men, and soil the daintiest of subjects. A shadow of disgust passed 
over the pale face of Tregellis as he listened to the hiccoughed reminiscences 
of the maudlin Regent. 

‘* By-the-way, sir,’’ said he, adroitly changing the subject, ‘‘has your 
Highness heard of the vogue which Captain Mackinnon has obtained? No 
function is Ala mode without his exploit. Even Lady Lieven swears that 
the next ball at Almack’s will not be complete unless he goes round the room 
upon the route chairs and the instruments of the musicians.”’ 

The jaded appetite of the Regent needed eternal novelties to stimulate it, 
Hook had risen from the depths to the surface on account of his originality— 
an originality which was already losing its freshness. Everyone who had any 
talent or peculiarity, however grotesque, was brought to Brighton. Mackin- 
non had never before been in the presence, and his fresh young soldier face 
was suffused with blushes at the words of Tregellis. The Regent looked at 
him with his glazed eyes. : 

‘*Let me see, I heard of you, sir, but 1 am d——d if I can call to mind 
what you can do. Didn’t you kill a cat with your teeth at the Cockpit? No, 
that was Ingleston. Or are you the man who imitates a coach horn? No, 
by George, I’ve got it! you’re the furniture man.’’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*Go round any room in London on the furniture—never been beaten— 
haw! haw! Well, it’s close enough here, and any child could do it.” 

‘* Yes, sir’? said Mackinnon. ‘‘It would be easy here.’’ 

‘They tried to beat him at Lady Cunningham’s,”’ cried Banbury. ‘‘ They 
had but four chairs and a settee, but he climbed up the window and scram- 
bled round the picture rod. He takes some pounding, I tell you.”’ 

The Regent glanced round at the furniture, and staggering to his feet, he 
pulled off his plum-colored silken coat. 

‘‘Coats off, gentlemen !’’ said he, and in an instant, young and old, they 
were all in their white cambric shirt sleeves. 

‘‘ We'll all do it,”? said he. ‘‘ Every man Jack of us. By gad, Captain 
Mackinnon, we’ll play you at your own game. ’Pon my life, a little exer- 
cise will harm none of us. Now, sir, give us a lead! You next, Banbury ! 
You, Yarmouth! You, Hertford! Then myself! And so, as we sit! 
And the man who is pounded shall drink a claret glass of maraschino for a 
punishment.”’ 

It was an idiotic spectacle, and yet one which was characteristic of an age 
when, in the highest circles, any form of ludicrous eccentricity was a more 
sure pass to popularity and success than wisdom or brilliancy. If wise and 
brilliant men—a Fox, or a Sheridan—did succeed in such circles, it was by 
reason of their vices rather than of their virtues. A Wordsworth or a Cole- 
ridge would have been powerless before a rival who crowed like a cock or had 
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a boundless invention for practical jokes. So it was that Mackinnon, with 
his absurd accomplishment, had taken London society by storm and shot 
over the heads of his superior officers into the select circle which shared the 
amusements and the vices of the repulsive George. , 

Mackinnon, a little flurried at this strange game of follow-my-leader for 
which he was to be responsible, had risen from his chair. He was a tall, thin, 
supple lad, with a wiry, active figure, which bore out his reputation for gym- 
nastic skill. But there was nothing here to test his powers. As the Prince 
had remarked, any one could, with a little address, have made the circuit of 
the room without touching the floor, for the furniture was massive and abun- 
dant. From a chair he stepped onto the long brown oaken sideboard, strewn 
with fruit and plate. Walking along it, he found himself some few feet from 
an armchair, onto which he sprang. The others followed with shouts and 
cheers—some as active and light as himself, some stout from good living and 
unsteady from wine, but all entering eagerly into the royal joke. The courtly 
Banbury sprang with languid grace from the sideboard to the armchair, and, 
landing on the arm, rolled with it upon the ground. George, balanced among 
the dishes and wine-coolers upon the sideboard, laughed until he had to hold 
on to a picture to keep from falling. When he, in his turn, sprang onto the 
chair his two feet went through the bottom, amid shrieks of delight from his 
companions. ‘‘ Hark forrard ! Hark forrard !’’ cried Hook ; and Mountford 
‘‘yoicked ”’ like a huntsman. Onto the broken chair they bounded, one after 
another, until it was a bundle of splinters and upholstery. From there, with all 
the yapping and clamor of a hunt, they scrambled over a cabinet, and so along 
a chain of chairs that ended at the broad marble mantelpiece. Here was in- 
deed a perilous passage ; nothing but a high pier class upon one side, and a 
five-foot drop into an ornamental fender upon the other. Mackinnon tripped 
over, and then Banbury, Yarmouth, Hertford and the Prince, the last pawing 
nervously at the glass with fat, moist hands which left their blurred marks 
across it. He had shuffled his unwieldy bulk almost into safety, when sud- 
denly the shoutings and the cheerings died away, and a strange silence fell 
upon the rioters. Another sound, which had grown louder upon their ears, 
hushed their foolish outery. 

It was a long, monotonous, bellowing call ; a strangely animal uproar ; one 
deep note repeated again and again, but rising in volume to a retching whoop. 
For some minutes Tregellis and others had been conscious of the sinister 
clamor; but now it grew louder with every instant, as if some wandering 
heifer were lowing down the corridor and rapidly approaching the door of 
their dining room. It was so overpoweringly. loud that it boomed through 
all their riot and reduced them to a startled silence. For it was an extraor- 
dinary noise, animal in sound, but human in origin—a grim, mindless hoot- 
ing which struck cold into their hearts. They looked from one to the other, 
the grotesque line of coatless men, balanced upon the tables and the chairs. 
Who could it be who howled thus down the royal corridor? The question 
flashed from eye to eve, and it was the bloodless lips of George which found 
the answer. He had descended to a chair and stood there with frightened, 
staring eves fixed upon the door. Outside there rang one last terrific whoop, 
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as the door was flung open, and the mad King stood mowing and gabbling in 
the opening. : 

He was in a gray dressing gown, with red slippers protruding beneath. His 
white hair was ruffled, a white beard fell over his chest, and his huge, pro- 
truding eyes rolled round him with the anxious eagerness of a purblind man. 
For a moment he stood thus, his hand upon the door, a piteous, venerable 
figure. Then the white beard dropped, the mouth opened wide, and again 
that discordant, horrible, long-drawn cry boomed through the room. At the 
same instant the frightened roisterers saw moving figures in the corridor over 
his shoulder, the startled faces of hurrying doctors, and heard the patter and 
rustle of their feet. Eager hands clutched at the old King, he was plucked 
backwards, and the door slammed behind his struggling, screaming form. 
There was a heavy thud within the dining room. Tregellis sprang for the 
brandy decanter. 

‘* Loosen his shirt,’’ said he; ‘‘ hold up his head.’’ And a little group of 
flushed, half-drunken men propped up the gross and senseless form of the 
heir-apparent. 


TWO SONNETS. 


By Epviru M. THomas, 


WHERE? 
If nothing, once create, be ever lost, 
But holds its being yet somewhere in space, 
Ah, set me on the fine elusive trace 
Of Beauty’s unreturning myriad host! 
Anoint mine eyes, that I may see the ghost 
Of last year’s rose, and all the tender race 
Of flowers that in some paradisal place 
Forget the flame of drought, the scourge of frost! 
Tell where is fled the perfume of the rose? 
Where lives the carol of the long-flown bird? 
Where now the sunset gold of yestereve? 
Why speak of these? What magic shall disclose 
Where dwells the voice that so my being stirred, 
The light of those lost eyes for which mine grieve? 


FAR OTHERWHERE. 


Far otherwhere, at some unknown still tide— 
Not morn, nor eve, nor windless noon of ours; 
Unknown the hour, unknown the springy flowers 
And the sweet odors borne from every side— 
Far hence I met her, the beloved who died! 

At sight of her the tears fell in warm showers. 
“Be praise,’ I cried, ‘‘unto the Heavenly Powers 
That sent at last great Death to be my guide!” 
Then raised she her deep eyes—all my lost light! 
Then slowly did she turn her shining head: 
““Whence comest thou, and who?”’ she softly said— 
She, the beloved !—I, stranger in her sight! 

The while I gazed, the vision paled and fled, 
And round me trembled the wide startled night. 


A TRAGEDY FROM THE TRIVIAL. 


By Mary E. WILKINs. 


UZs4 

: » » HE great double doors of H. F. Crosby’s Dry Goods Emporium 
iw, NN faced south, and the wind was that way. The ribbon counter, 
% ort 


where Charlotte May stood, was directly in front of the door, 
and all the gay ribbons hanging overhead from a wire and those 
suspended from their rolls on the edge of the case swung and 
waved, and wove together in the gusts of wind. Those over 
head were mostly in shades of orange, those on the case in 
blues ; between those dancing streamers of color Charlotte’s 
face—triangularly shaped, almost like a cat’s, with a mild 
fulness about the temples and innocently speculative blue eyes 
—appeared. Her hair was very fair, almost white, and she 
wore it in a quaint extreme of fashion which often caused 
people to turn and look after her. Her blue -gingham shirt- 
waist fitted her nicely, and her blue ribbon tie was wound tightly around 
her throat, and fastened with a cheap brooch with a stone of turquoise blue 
china. Charlotte’s friend, Maud Lockwood, who stood beside her at the 
ribbon-counter, had told her many a time that no one could tell it from the 
real thing, and Maud Lockwood was regarded as an authority and was much 
admired. 

It is quite true that there are spheres which would make us all stars could 
we but find them for our révolutions, and Maud Lockwood had found hers. 
She was a handsome girl with such a subtle consciousness of her fine, trimly 
girded figure that she seemed to fairly thrust it upon one’s attention. It was 
also well known that she was not obliged to work in a store, being led to such 
a step only by the desire of certain extras in the way of dress somewhat. be- 
yond the reach of her father’s purse. It is only choice, not necessity, which 
dignifies labor in the estimation of many who have always labored from 
necessity, and their fathers before them. A girl like Charlotte May, who had 
to work or starve, looked with envious respect at a girl like Maud Lockwood, 
who had to work or give up her frills. Maud wore a real turquoise brooch, 
and the girl beside her often looked at it with a sentiment of complacency and 
no envy. She could not see that it was any prettier than her own, and she 
was not one to be disturbed by any pretence, if it were clever. 

The third girl, or rather woman, at the ribbon counter looked with gravity 
and illy concealed contempt upon both of them: the wearer of the real tur- 
quoise and the wearer of the sham. She would have worn neither. Neither 
the real nor the false ornamental superfluities of life had any place in her con- 
ception of its structure. She would have dispensed with all perianths and 
gargoyles in her architecture, and left but the pillars and brackets of support. 
In her opinion only use redeemed the existence of ornament. If she wore a 
brooch it was to fasten something, otherwise she left it in its little box in her 
bureau drawer. She had a plain gold one which had belonged to her mother. 
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*** ARE YOU READY ?’ THE YOUNG MAN ASKED AGAIN, THIS TIME WITH A NOTE OF SURPRISE, 
THEN CHARLOTTE REPLIED, ‘ YEs,’ HURRIEDLY, AND TOOK HER mar.” 


Drawn by G.A Daris. 


This woman, Eliza Green, had been employed in Crosby’s for years, and 
was trusted. She went now and then to New York to purchase ribbons, and 
her judgment as to quality and value was good, although her own taste was 
scarcely showy enough to suit the folk of this cheap provincial manufactur- 
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ing city. She bought ribbons, as she looked upon the jewelry of her mates 
at the counter, with keen recognition of the taste of others, and contempt for 
it. She would under no circumstances have worn any of the ribbons which 
she purchased. 

Eliza Green was supposed to be quite well-to-do, having doubtless saved 
from her salary, which had been increased from time to time, and having her 
own home free from encumbrance. Eliza had inherited a comfortable square 
house, half of which she rented and lived herself in the other half. The 
house was some three miles from the city in a farming district. Next door 
lived John Woodsum, who presently came into Crosby’s, after hitching his 
horse before the store. 

It was hot that afternoon. The concrete sidewalks vielded and sprung un- 
der foot like sponge. ‘The drug-store clerks wore white linen coats, and the 
waiting-lines at the soda fountains were long. 

John Woodsum had no work that day. The factory in which he was em- 
ployed was runring low, the midsummer heat seeming to affect the current 
of trade like that of a brook. He was going to marry Charlotte May, though 
few knew it. He had himself requested Charlotte not to speak of it. 

‘*Not that I’m doing anything that I am ashamed of, nor you either,’’ he 
said; ‘‘but I don’t want folks talking about my affairs more than I can help. 
There’s three times a man has to be talked about, whether or no: when he’s 
born, when he’s married, and when he dies. I mean to get rid of all the 
others that I am able.’’ 

So John Woodsum had taken the girl to drive, and escorted her home from 
meeting, and as.she had many other admirers nobody was sure. Indeed, the 
general opinion was that she would not marry John Woodsum. Eliza Green 
dismissed the matter with a single reflection when Maud Lockwood told her 
that John Woodsum had taken Charlotte to drive the Saturday before. 

‘She has not enough sense,’’ she thought. 

Then she matched some ribbon for a customer, and thought no more about 
it. But when the young man stood in the store-door that afternoon she felt 
a little surprise. She glanced quickly at Charlotte and saw that her delicate 
face was a deep pink. John himself advanced upon the counter with no em- 
barrassment nor change of color, presenting that singular anomaly of utter 
rusticity with neither confusion nor shamefacedness. He wore his best 
clothes, but rose superior to even their clumsy stiffness. His face, large 
and somewhat heavy, had a certain dignity of expression which made up 
for alertness. People were wont to say that John Woodsum wasn’t so quick 
as some, but it would take a mighty smart man to get round him. Even his 
new hat, much too large for him, which he did not remove when he ap- 
proached the counter, did not detract from his air of self-establishment. 

Eliza Green, who was rolling up some yards of blue ribbon, said: ‘‘ How 
do you do, John,’? and went on with her work. Maud Lockwood said : 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Woodsum,”’ in her sweet, artificially modulated voice, 
with a nod and smile which she saw as plainly as in a looking- glass. 

Charlotte said nothing. She turned red, then pale, and half shrank away 
as John approached. 
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‘Are you ready ?’’ John inquired, in a deep voice with no hesitation what- 
ever, and Charlotte gazed at him hesitatingly for a second, her lips trembling, 
and her cheeks quite pale between her loops of flaxen hair. 

‘‘Are you ready?’’ the young man asked again, this time with a note of 
surprise. Then Charlotte replied, ‘‘ Yes,’’ hurriedly, and took her hat—a 
white, broad-brimmed one with perky bows of pale blue, turned up at the 
back with a profusion of cheap pink flowers—from under the counter, put it 
on with trembling hands, and slipped past her mates. 

‘What's Mr. Crosby going to say, dear, if you run away half an hour 
before it’s time to close?’’ inquired Maud Lockwood. ‘I saw him just now 
looking over here ; and he didn’t look any too sweet, I can tell you that.”’ 

“Mr. Crosby knows, and he'll say nothing,’ John Woodsum returned 
shortly. Then he and Charlotte went out, she walking rather weakly and 
carrying her head bent, with never a backward glance, and he assisted her 
into his open buggy before the store. 

Maud Lockwood turned to Eliza Green, with a brilliant flash of eyes and teeth. 

‘“Know what that means?’’ said she. 

Eliza Green shook her head. 

‘*They’re going to be married.”’ 

Eliza Green did not change color, but there was a swift contraction of the 
muscles around her mouth, and her eyes narrowed as before too much light. 

‘“What makes you think so?” she asked, in her quiet, sustained voice. 
She rolled up some orange ribbon as she spoke, and not getting it quite 
straight, unwound it, and re-rolled it carefully. 

‘“Didn’t you see she had on her new white dress and her best hat?”? 

Eliza nodded. She had noticed the flying white frills, and the pink How- 
ers, as Charlotte went out of the store. 

‘* Well, John Woodsum had on his Sunday clothes, and they had arranged 
it with Crosby, and two and two make four. They’ve gone to get married. 
It’s just the way a stick like John Woodsum would set about getting married 
—no wedding and no anything. Charlotte has never had an engagement 
ring. I shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t give her a wedding one. Settling 
down with a man like that, to cook and mend—a pretty girl like her !”’ 

‘“ Maybe she hasn’t.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, she has. Didn’t you see her face when he came in? A girl 
don’t look like that unless she’s going to get married, or buried, or do some- 
thing out of the common. Here’s Crosby. Ask him.’’ 

Mr. H. F. Crosby, who just then came sauntering up, passing some custom- 
ers with a suave hitch of his shoulders and an impatient wrinkle of his fore- 
head, was unmarried, and people credited him with an admiration for Maud 
Lockwood. She put her hand to her hair, and pulled her shirt-waist straight 
as he drew near. 

‘*Mr. Crosby,’’ she called, with confidential softness. Eliza Green went on 
rolling ribbons. 

‘*Well,’’ returned Crosby, and the frown deepened. His hair was of a 
deep shade of red, and his eyes were like blue sparks. He was considered 
handsome, except for his hair. 
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‘You needn’t look so cross,”’ said Maud Lockwood, with a pout, carefully 
lowering her voice, that its familiarity should not be noticed. ‘‘ What has 
Charlotte May gone off half an hour before shutting up for? If you are get- 
ting partial, I want to give notice.” 

Maud laughed and her employer seemed to quail before her. There was a 
steady impetus about this girl which intimidated his nervous, irascible tem- 
perament, whose irascibility had no firm roots. Sometimes H. F. Crosby 
felt that Maud Lockwood could marry him if she chose, and he felt afraid of 
her. He tried to laugh, but with poor success, and his lips were pale. 

‘They’ ve gone to call on the minister, I guess,’’ said he. 

Maud laughed triumphantly. 

‘There, you can’t cheat me!’’ she cried to Eliza, who was interweaving 
the ribbons hanging from the line overhead as imperturbably as a fate. ‘‘ How 
long have you known it?’’ she asked Crosby. 

‘‘Last night,’’ he replied shortly, and turned away as some one spoke to 
him. ‘First aisle to the left, madam,’’ he said to the inquiring woman, and 
was gone. 

Maud laughed again with shrewd malice. ‘‘He’s hit. I suspected it,”’ 
she said. 

Eliza looked at her with the faintest shade of inquiring interest. 

‘‘Oh, you never see things. He’s hung around this counter to see Char- 
lotte, day in and out. Folks thought it was me, but it wasn’t. . . . How- 
ever, I didn’t want it me. I wouldn’t marry a man like Crosby and put up 
with his tantrums. He’d have to get over ’em grand lively. But, on the 
whole, I’d just as soon take somebody that didn’t need to be made over. 
Made over things never fit so well,’’ said she, with an approving laugh at her 
own wit. 

Not another customer approached the ribbon counter that afternoon. When 
it was time to close, Eliza Green went home with her little lunch bag. She 
always carried her lunch for motives of economy. She walked, although the 
electric cars ran near her house, for the same reason. 

When she came within sight of John Woodsum’s house, which was just 
before her own, she saw a white flutter at the door, and knew that the bridal 
couple had got home. Eliza heard Charlotte’s little soft giggle, as she turned 
in at her own gate. She had no sooner entered her own room, than the 
woman who lived in the other side entered hastily, the scent of tea and bak- 
ing biscuit following her, and a child calling her back shrilly. 

‘“Do you know what has happened ?”’ she whispered, as slyly as if John 
and his bride were within earshot. 

“*Yes,”’ replied Eliza, taking off her hat carefully and folding her veil. 

‘*Got married, without no weddin’ nor a word to nobody! Drove over to 
the minister’s in his own team, and brought her trunk under the seat. Land! 
I never had much to do with, but I got married in better shape than that. 
Had she said anything about it to you?” 

“No, not a word,’ replied Eliza. 

The woman looked at her sharply. 

‘*T didn’t know but she had, as long as she worked at the same counter.” 
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‘‘She didn’t,’’ Eliza said. ‘‘If you can let me have a little hot water, I 
guess I won’t make up a fire to-night, it’s so warm.”’ 
“You can have it jest as well as not. I see she’s got a handsome white 
dress on, and a hat with pink Howers. Had she worn ’em before?”’ 
‘“Yes, I guess she had.”? 
“I wonder if she’s got 
a new silk dress ?”’ 
‘I don’t know,’’ re- 
plied Eliza, getting a 
pitcher out of her pan- 
try. 
“T don’t be- 
lieve she had,’’ 
said the woman. 
‘It would be just 
like John Wood- 
sum not to want 
her to, even if she 
bought it with her 
own money. He’s 
awful tight- 
fisted.’ 
‘*She didn’t 
have much to 
spend on silk dress- 
es,’ said Eliza; 
‘not much beside her 
hoard and washing.”’ 

There was a scream from 
the woman’s child on the 
other side, and she ran, 
Eliza following with her 
pitcher. 

Kvery night when Eliza 

“THE PANTRY SHELVES, THE KITCHEN FLOOR, THE TABLE, 


THE CHAIRS, WERE LADEN WITH THAT NIGHTMARE came home from the store 
OF UTTERLY FALLEN AND UNEATABLE CAKE.” the woman gave her a bul- 


Drawn by G. A. Davis. letin of the happenings 
next door. She had seen the bride at work in an old calico which had 
belonged to John’s mother, much too large for her, folded over, and pinned 
up. She knew John would not let her wear her store dresses at work. The 
bride had done the washing, and there were disgusted pointings at the drab- 
bled garments hanging on the line. Eliza thought with incapable reachings of 
imagination of Charlotte at the washtub, rubbing away at her husband’s 
heavy undergarments with those slender little hands of hers. Charlotte’s 
hands were the tiniest things: long-fingered and blue-veined. 

“John Woodsum ought to hire a washerwoman,”’ said the other, and Eliza 
acquiesced, though calmly. She did not call on the bride, but when she 
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caught a glimpse of her in the yard she saw that she was greatly changed. 
Once, too, she came into the store to buy some needles and thread and ging- 
ham, and Maud Lockwood remarked upon it. 

‘Such a pretty girl as she was,’’ she said after she was gone. ‘‘It seems 
to me sometimes as if matrimony was nothing but a tomb for good looks. 
Sometimes I think I'll never get married.” 

However, Charlotte had not lost her prettiness, it was simply veiled and 
hidden beneath unwontednese and awkward plainness of attire. Her face was 
too delicately sharp and her forehead too high for her to wear her hair strained 
tightly back into a hard knot, yet that was the way she had arranged it since 
her marriage. 

“‘T don’t like your hair falling over your ears that way,’’ John had said; 
“put it back straight and show your forehead.’’? And she had obeyed. 

Charlotte also, when she was bidden, discarded all her little tricks of style 
and fashion, which, regarded from her husband’s practical point of view, were 
void of sense. There were no more wide collars of crumpled ribbons ; no 
jaunty puffings of blouses ; no garniture of cheap flowers, and, above all, no 
cheap jewelry—no jewelry of any kind, except her wedding ring. John had 
given her a wedding ring, though it was not the ostentatiously heavy article 
which her crude fancy had pictured. Charlotte had her girlhood fripperies 
packed away in her bureau drawers, and sometimes she looked at them, not 
so much with regret as with anxious bewilderment. She was not unhappy, 
being as fond of her husband as a spaniel, but was more or less anxious and 
bewildered, having developed within herself since marriage a painful willing- 
ness of obedience without entire capacity. Charlotte, having lost her parents 
when young, had never been under the active necessity of obedience to any- 
thing, except Providence, and it is very casy to confuse Providence with one’s 
own wishes, especially in trivialities. It was casy enough for her to strain 
her hair tightly back from her blue-veined temples; she could leave off rib- 
bons and brooches ; but in housewifely matters lack of training made her wil- 
ful against her will. 

It was a woefully kept house unless John Woodsum rose at dawn, and 
toiled until midnight after his daily work was done. And. the waste, to one 
of his frugal turn, amounted to actual crime. Charlotte seemed absolutely 
incapable of learning the lesson of household thrift. She was devoid of do- 
incstic instinets. There was no guile in her, and a great tenacity of affection ; 
hut she was simply organized and her feet went swiftly only in the ways in 
which they had been set. Her duties had been, as it were, single-threaded. 
The measuring and selling of ribbon, and furbishing up of her own pretty 
person, had no relation to the financial diplomacy required in the simplest 
housekeeping to advantage. Her pleasures had heen firemen’s balls, and 
park entertainments, and electric car excursions, with vacations at a cheap 
shore resort. All these she had forfeited by her marriage. There were for 
her no more dances, nor summer vacations, nor, as a rule, electric rides. 
John regarded those as a waste of money. He still kept the horse which his 
father had used on the farm, Charlotte was never impatient, but sometimes, 
jogging to town behind the heavy, slow-plodding animal, meekly sitting at 
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her husband’s broad left shoulder, she looked with wistful eyes at the crowds 
whizzing past on the electrics. Her mind was forced back upon itself, and 
thought was to her hard exercise, and she liked crowds and rapid motion to 
take its place. She was like a butterfly deprived of its wings, yet with all its 
instincts of tremulous motion left, as she sat beside her husband, behind the 
solemnly advancing horse, but she looked often at him with perfect belief and 
devotion. By some idiosyncrasy, John’s old horse now and then shied vio- 
lently at the electric cars, though at nothing else—even steam rollers had 
failed to move him. Charlotte's eyes would flash with sudden life when the 
old horse jumped. She was afraid, but she liked to be afraid, since the fear 
gave her a sensation of life and individuality. 

Though Charlotte did not enjoy driving in such wise, it was to her a respite 
from her household tasks, which daily filled her with more consternation and 
despair. John never lost his temper, never scolded her, but his steady dis- 
approval was as the face of a rock before her eyes. He was fond of the tooth- 
some, though perchance unwholesome, village fare which his mother had set 
before him from boyhood. He wanted light biscuits, and cake, and pie, 
though all must be concocted with a careful calculation as to the best possible 
results from the fewest and cheapest ingredients. 

When Charlotte made a cake or a pie, it was not only poor in quality, but 
she wasted her husband’s substance unmercifully. When he pointed out to 
her the flour Jeft on the board, the sugar in the bowl, her very soul was bowed 
in pitiful humiliation, and the depressing certainty that it would be no better 
next time. 

When Charlotte had been married three years she had becume that sad 
anomaly, a creature at cross purposes with itself. She was completely under 
the sway of her husband’s will, as regarded her own, yet she was unable to 
accomplish perfect obedience to its mandate. 

Charlotte acquired a piteous little wrinkle between her eyes. She lost all 
her soft, childlike confidence of manner. She looked at her husband before 
she spoke, and yet never spoke to wholly please him, as she never did any- 
thing to wholly please him. She knew that John was not saving as much as 
he had expected to do. He had wished to purchase a piece of land adjoining 
his own, but another purchaser had anticipated him while he was hoarding 
his money. John had a fierce ambition to acyuire a competency, and Char- 
lotte knew that she was constantly balking it, although he never accused her 
of it and never reproached her. The waste in the little household was con- 
siderable, though they lived poorly by reason of her bad cookery. Charlotte 
seldom dared essay a cake or a pie, since her efforts had been so disastrous in 
that direction, that John had prohibited them. He had even placed her upon 
an allowance of flour, butter, and sugar and such things. 

“You must use no more than this for a month,’’ he told Charlotte with 
that intense soberness of his, which amounted in its effect to sternness. ‘If 
you do, we must go without the rest of the time.” 

Ever since, Charlotte had studied the resources of the supply bags in her 
pantry as anxiously as a shipwrecked mariner, However, when the first. of 
a month came with its replenishment of supplics, she sometimes felt a little 
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more confidence, and used them a little more recklessly. She was still so 
childish that she had visions as of eternity and inexhaustibility at the begin- 
‘ning of things. 

When John’s birthday fell upon the same day that the flour and sugar bags 
were ren2wed, a reckless spirit took possession of her. She would make him 
a birthday cake. She waited until John had gone to the factory for the day, 
carrying his poor luncheon ; then she got out her mixing bow] and set to 
work. She studied laboriously a recipe in the cook book which John had 
bought for her, and strove to follow it as if it had been a Commandment, but 
somehow she failed. When she took the cake from the oven it was a soggy, 
heavy mass. 

Charlotte sat down and wept, and then the woman who lived in Eliza 
Green's house came in, with a child tugging at her skirt. 

**Why, what’s the matter?’ said she sympathetically. She was a curious 
woman, but not unkindly. 

‘© J—I—made a cake for John’s birthday, and—and it’s fell,’’ sobbed 
Charlotte. 

‘© Why, make another ; what do you sit down and cry for ?”’ said the woman 
easily. She had a fair, pretty face, and her stout figure was draped in a baggy, 
pink calico wrapper. ‘‘ I’ve got a rule I never knew to fail,” said she. ‘I'll 
send it over by Stevy.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t !"’ cried Charlotte in horror. ‘‘I can’t do that, and 
waste all this! I don’t know what my hushand would say.” 

‘Well, why don’t you make it over, then ?”’ 

‘*Make it over?’ repeated Charlotte vaguely. 

“Tt’s as easy as can be. You just put in an egg, and a little molasses, and 
a little milk, and a little baking powder, and a little more flour, and stir it 
together, and bake it over again. I’ve done it dozens of times.”’ 

‘«What’s your rule?” 

‘©Oh, I haven’t got any rule. Just put in a little more of everything. 
You can’t fail. I never did. Use your judgment. Will you lend me your 
glass pitcher? My cousin and her husband are coming on the noon train, 
and mine got broken the other day, and the common one doesn’t look hardly 
fit to set on the table for company. You can’t fail on thatcake. I wouldn't 
cry any more. It aint worth it.’”’ 

Then the woman hurried away with the glass pitcher, while the child was 
tugging backward at her pink skirts,and Charlotte, with hope springing anew 
in her young heart, set to work to make over the cake. 

She added a little of everything as the woman had directed, but there was 
a result of which she had not been advised. The mixture filled two cake-tins 
instead of one, and the two went into the oven, and the two fell Jamentably 
and utterly as the first had done. 

When Charlotte took them out and surveyed them, she did not cry any 
more. A curious change had come over her. All her individuality, which 
had been overawed, but not obliterated by those years of wedlock with a 
stronger nature, erected itself in full vigor, freed from all restraint by the 
courage of utter despair. 
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“JOHN GAVE ONE GLANCE AT CHARLOTTE, AND OPENED HIS MOUTH TO SPEAK, 
BUT SHE LOOKED AT HIM AS A BIRD MIGHT HAVE DONE, WITH A 
ROUND-EYED FASCINATION OF TERROR.”’ 


Drawn by G. A Davis, 


Charlotte’s mouth was set hard, her eyes were like blue stars, there were 
red spots on her cheeks. She was utterly desperate and reckless. She made 
over the two cakes, and they were four, and she put them in the oven and 
they fell. 

Theu she went on and on, and always the cakes increased by that terrific 
rule of progression which has the awe of infinity in it, and the cakes always 
fell. She used all her baking tins. She put the mixture in china bowls 
which she feared would crack in the heat, but she was too desperate to heed 
that. At the last she even used her best china tea-cups. 

The oven would not accommodate them all, and the pans stood about on 
the table, chairs and floor, awaiting their turn. She mixed and baked until 
she had used all her month’s supplies, and the cupboard was as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s. She exhausted the pile of wood which John had split 
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that morning, and split more herself with her weak, girlish arms, and at last, 
in the middle of the afternoon, the pantry shelves, the kitchen floor, the 
table, the chairs, were laden with that nightmare of utterly fallen and uneat- 
able cake. 

Charlotte took out the last loaves, amd looked at them. She burned her 
fingers, but did not seem to feel it. Her eyes were still dry. Then without 
a moment’s hesitation she went into her bedroom, took her muslin dress, 
in which she had been married, out of her closet, put it on, and her old hat, 
with the cheap pink flowers. Then she packed a change of linen and some 
little things in a bag. She took nothing which her husband had bought for 
her. Charlotte pinned the neck of her muslin gown with the sham turquoise 
brooch which she had not worn since her marriage, because John disliked it, 
and tied on a dotted veil, which he had also prohibited, over her face. 

Then she went out of the house, locked the front door, put the key under 
the blind, and took the next car to town. She had not a cent with her, not 
enough to pay her fare. She knew the conductor, and asked him, with a 
revival of her old childishly familiar manner, to trust her till the next time, 
which he was glad enough to do, paying her fare out of his own pocket. 

‘“You’re a great stranger,’’ he said, with a smile, as he slipped back along 
the foot-rail. He was quite a young man. 

“ Yes, I am,’’ assented Charlotte ; ‘‘ but I guess I sha’n’t be so now.”’ 

The conductor gave her a half admiring, half curious look. Her eyes 
showed that she had been weeping, but there was an expression of gayety 
which was almost abandon on her face. Her cheeks reddened in the fresh 
wind, her flaxen hair tossed about her temples. People turned to look at 
her. 

Charlotte stopped tlie car at Crosby’s store. 

That night when John Woodsum came home and found his house redolent 
with sweets and spices, and the shelves laden with poor Charlotte’s multiplic- 
ity of cakes, and she gone, he was overwhelmed by misery, and the more so 
by the very absurdity and grotesquencss of the guise in which it came. He 
looked at the cakes and laughed while he groaned. It was like a strong man 
being drowned in sugar and water. He had not a doubt of it at all. These 
miserable, soggy attempts at cake, filling all his dishes, had their unequivocal 
significance in his eves. Under a quiet and taciturn exterior he was abnor- 
wally sensitive and suspicious, He judged this to he a manifesto of all 
renunciation of wifely obedience and a mockery. Still he made up his mind 
that she would return, and he would be very mild with her. 

‘* After all she is childish, and I ought to have seen it when I married her,” 
he argued, without so much regret at a false step for himself as pity for her. 
“She might have done better with a rich man like Crosby who could have 
kept a hired girl,’ he thought. 

He did not disturb the cakes, but kindled the kitchen fire anew, and sat 
down to wait for his wife, but she did not come. The fire went out. At nine 
o'clock he began to believe that she had rebelled utterly, made a mock at 
him and his frugality, and set in open defiance of him this enormous waste 
upon his very heart. 
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Then he went. out to the barn, put the old horse in the buggy, and drove to 
town. It was a very hot night. As he passed an ice-cream saloon, he looked 
in the windows glittering with electricity and astir with electric fans. At a 
table full in sight sat Crosby, Maud Lockwood, and his wife. Charlotte had 
both round elbows on the table, and as he passed she looked up with that 
sweet, soft giggle of hers, more like an ebullition of general enjoyment than 
actual mirth, and it seemed as if she saw him, but she did not. 

John tied his horse and entered. He stood beside the table before they 
saw him. Then Charlotte looked up, and her jaw dropped and her blue eyes 
stared. But Maud Lockwood sprang to her feet glowing with anger. 

“You have come to look for your wife, have you, Mr. Woodsum ?”’ said 
she. ‘Well, she is making me a visit, and she is going to stay some time, 
and I am going to see that she has enough to eat, so she will look a little 
more as she used to do before you married her. She is having some ice cream 
now. I doubt if she has had any before since she was married. You can go 
home and let her alone, she is staying with me ”’ 

John gave one glance at Charlotte, and opened his mouth to speak, but 
she looked at him as a bird might have done, with a round-eyed fascination of 
terror. That stung him into a coldness and stiffness of pride which seemed 
like death. John went out saying not a word, turned his old horse about, 
and went home. 

Then he recommenced his solitary life. He packed away all Charlotte’s 
little foolish fripperies and trinkets which he had held in such contempt, 
because they did not harmonize with his conception of: her. Could he have 
put his feeling about them into words, he would have inquired the need of 
hanging ribbons and laces upon a flower for its further adornment. But poor 
Charlotte was no flower—only a girl with many follies of nature upon which 
the follies of life could catch and cling. 

John Woodsum’s nature was so essentially masculine that these little girlish 
possessions touched him only to that selfsame contempt as he thrust them 
into the trunk. Yet he loved his wife, and his heart was wellnigh breaking 
for the loss of her, though she had, as he believed, deserted him and mocked 
him with such an extravagance of absurdity that it seemed to fairly rob his 
grief of its own dignity. John was not jealous; no doubt as to his wife’s 
faithfulness ever dawned upon him. That was no more in his conception of 
her than her helpless shallowness of nature had been. 

John sent the trunk to his wife, who had left Maud Lockwood and was 
boarding in her old quarters and working at the ribbon counter at Crosby’s. 
He was painfully conscious and angry at himself for it when he gave the 
address to the expressman who took the trunk away. He knew that he knew 
—that all the neighbors knew. One morning the woman who lived in Eliza 
Green’s house sent him some muffins for breakfast, and he sent them back. 

‘‘Thank your mother, and tell her I’ve had my breakfast,’’ he said to the 
little round-faced boy who bore them aloft in both hands. 

That night the woman told Eliza Green, and Eliza for some reason felt 
indignant almost to repulsion with John’s wife when she stood next her at 


the ribbon counter the following day. 
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Charlotte was prettier than when she had stood there before, for the little 
shade of unhappiness and anxiety on her face accentuated it and gave it an 
interest beyond that of mere sweetness of color and outline. She had resumed 
some of her coquettish tricks of dress, and the sham turquoise again gleamed 
in her neck ribbon ; but she still wore her hair as John had directed. 

““Why don’t you do your hair the old way? you'd look a heap pret- 
tier,’ asked Maud Lockwood; and Charlotte giggled and said she didn’t 
know; but she never looped her flaxen locks over her ears as she had been 
used to do. 

Charlotte did not talk as much as she had done before her marriage. Her 
blue eyes had often a retrospective look. For the first time in her life she had 
a clearly defined object, a definite goal for progress. She was intent upon 
saving enough money to replace all the ingredients she had wasted in her 
luckless cake-making. Her weekly stipend was small—she had almost nothing 
left after her board was paid—but she saved every penny. She even did her 
washing in her own room and dried her clothes overnight in her window. She 
paid not a cent for carfares, always walking unless some one invited her to 
ride. She bought no new trinkets; she went without new flannels when 
winter came, and wore her old thin ones. Still she could save only penny by 
penny. She reckoned the cost of the supplies which she had wasted as about 
fifteen dollars. Then she took cold from wearing damp clothing only partly 
dried in her room and the thin flannels, and she was out of the store some 
weeks, with the doctor and medicine to pay for. Mr. Crosby paid her salary 
while she was out, and sent her fruit and flowers, and she began to realize that 
she had only to speak for still more. 

“ He’s gone mad over you,’’ said Maud Lockwood ; ‘‘ why don’t you get 
divorced and marry him ?”’ 

Charlotte colored all over her thin, sweet face and her neck. She had grown 
very thin during her illness, and strange fancies were always in her brain. 
She did not feel like her old self at all. Sometimes she experienced a 
momentary surprise at seeing her familiar face in the glass. Possibly she was 
not the same. Nobody can tell what changes the indulgence of a foreign trait 
may work in a character, and it was with Charlotte as if a butterfly had de- 
veloped a deadly intensity. 

It seemed to her as if she never could scrape together that fifteen dollars, 
but none the less she persevered. She did not definitely plan what would 
happen should she succeed—whether she would return to her husband or not 
—but the fifteen dollars she must have for some reason. Whether it was love 
or revenge, or the instinct of blind obedience to a stronger nature, she did not 
know. She was not equal to self-analysis, but she began to think and to grow 
cunning with that cunning which springs most readily from the greed of 
acquisition, The-next time Mr. Crosby sent her flowers she did what she had 
never done before—scnt him a pretty note of thanks. 

Then he wrote to her, sending more flowers and fruit, and begging her not 
to return to the store until she was entirely restored to health. 

Charlotte returned to the store the next week, though she was not able. She 
was very thin, and she coughed hard. She was indescribably pathetic and 
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pretty, with her hollow blue eyes and her appealing smile, when her employer 
came to greet her. 

She thanked him and let her hand remain in his. He chided her gently 
for returning to the store and invited her to drive with him that afternoon— 
the air would do her good—and she consented. 

Eliza Green had heard the conversation, and when Mr. Crosby had gone she 
turned severely to the other girl. 

“Do you realize what you are doing?’ she asked with more excitement 
than she had ever shown. ‘‘ As long as you bear a man’s name you have no 
right to lay it in the dust.” 

But Charlotte stared at her with utterly childish wonder. 

“What do you mean, Eliza?” said she. Then she coughed. 

‘“She means that you mustn’t flirt with one man till you’re quit of 
another,’’ said Maud Lockwood clearly, and laughed. 

“Tam not going to,’’? Charlotte replied simply between her coughs ; but 
she blushed guiltily, for she had an under motive 
which no one suspected. Charlotte did not get over 
her cold as she should, perhaps 
from her continuing to do her 
washing in her room and wear- 
ing poorly aired linen, and per- 
haps because she did not buy 
the medicine ordered by 
her doctor. 

After a while she could 
not be in the store at all. 
Mr. Crosby used to send 
delicacies and sometimes 
call on her. On pleasant 
days he took her to 
drive in an easy car- 
riage. People did not 
know whether to talk 
pityingly or reproach- a 
fully. Maud Lock- Ae 
wood defended her stoutly. 
But neither she nor any 
one dreamed for a moment 
of her real aim and mo- 
tive, which was ridicu- 
lous to grotesyueness—she 
wanted to get that fifteen 
dollars. She alone knew 
by what childish wiles and 
cunning, planned in her «© -qyaris every BIT AS MUCH AS 1 USED, EVERY BIT AS MUCH,’ 
sleepless nights while she SHE SAID, POINTING TO THE PARCELS.”’ 
lay coughing, drenched Drawn by G@. A. Davis. 
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with the sweat of exhaustion, she brought it about; but one day Crosby 
brought her something which he had been made to know would please her— 
a real turquoise brooch set with pearls. The girl’s eyes flashed when she 
saw it. She fairly laughed. 

‘“What a tonic a bit of jewelry is to a woman!”’ Crosby said, laughing 
in return. 

‘Thank, oh, thank you!’’ cried Charlotte. ‘‘Is it mine to do just what I 
want to with? Do you mean that?”’ 

‘* Of course I do,’’ replied Crosby wonderingly. 

That evening after dusk Charlotte stole out of the house, though she had 
been forbidden the night air. When she returned, stifling her cough on the 
stairs, lest her landlady hear her, Crosby’s turquoise brooch had been sold, 
and the fifteen dollars’ worth of provisions ordered sent to John Woodsum’s. 

The next day when John Woodsum returned from work, he found the 
parcels heaped on his porch. 

He was looking at them in a bewildered way when he heard a cough, and 
saw Charlotte shrinking back in the corner. John had heard some of the 
talk about Crosby, and his heart was bitter. He was about to turn away 
when he caught sight of her face. 

‘“Are you sick ?”’ he asked, almost roughly. 

‘*T guess so,’”’ she returned, shrinkingly. 

Then she made a weak little run to him, and he put an arm around her. 

“‘That is every bit as much as I used, every bit as much,’’ she said, 
pointing to the parcels. . 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

Charlotte told him incoherently, and he listened. 

‘*Oh, my God!’ cried he. ‘* Come into the house, poor child.”’ 

The next day Crosby’s turquoise brooch was returned to him. John carried 
it to his boarding place, and the two men had a talk, at first with angry 
voices. At last they shook hands. The next day Crosby sent some white 
roses, and John himself put them in a vase beside Charlotte’s bed. 

‘He's been real good,’’ said she, ‘and if it hadn’t been for him, I don’t 
know as I ever could have come home.”’ 

Charlotte lived only two months after her return. There was consumption 
in her mother’s family. Then, too, her willingness to yield to forces was a 
fatal element in this case. 

It was only the day before she died when Eliza Green came in to see her, 
bringing some jelly. Eliza looked unusually well, her face was clear and 
good, her voice was calm and pleasant. Charlottes nurse was not very 
tidy. 

Eliza moved softly about the room, setting things to rights. She covered 
up a dish lest the flies should get into it ; she put a cork in a bottle. Charlotte 
watched her with a wise regard in her hollow blue eyes. 

That night she said to John : 

“ John, do you like Eliza ?”’ 

“Well enough ; why?” 

‘*Nothing.’”’ replied Charlotte, “‘only—she is a good girl, and she is very 
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neat and orderly, and I don’t believe she would ever waste anything. 
John——”’ 

‘“Oh, hush, darling !’’ cried John, in an agony. 

But Charlotte smiled. At the last she had learned her little lesson of 
obedience and thrift against all her instincts, and all her waste of life was 
over. 


CROSSING THE MEADOW. 


By Harrie WHITNEY. 


Fairly betimes, when the gate of the day 
Swung on a hinge that was pink as a shell, 
We met in the meadow, just half of the way; 
And something he vowed that he wanted to tell— 
Something I couldn’t have known. 
Yet I gave him a toss, and gave him a frown, 
And turned away with my bonnet down, 
And twisted the frill and twisted the hem; 
And sharply he snapped off a lily-stem, 
And each crossed the meadow alone. 


Flaming of noon, and a blaze in the air. 
Oh, but to drown in a meadow of green— 
Slipping away from the sun and the glare, 
Cool, silent clover for cover and screen, 
Kissed by a blossomy foam. 
The bells were harsh that the cattle shook 
As they waded down in a sandy brook 
To cool their flanks in the sleepy tide, 
Turning their lazy heads aside, 
As I crossed the meadow for home. 


With a soundless shoe and a gold-tipped wand, 
The Twilight lowered his silver bars, 
And the Day went through to the dim Beyond, 
To the Land of Dusk and the Field of Stars 
And breath of the dew-sown heather. 
In the faint light, woven of rose and gray, 
We met in the meadow, just half of the way. 
“‘Did you mean it?’’ he said, with a sigh and a frown. 
And I shook my head, with my bonnet down, 
And twisted the hem and twisted the frill; 
And it happed somehow, with the best of will, 
We crossed the meadow together. 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS. 


By ALIX JOHN. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE steamship St. Lawrence had been a fashionable mail- 
1, boat in its day, crowded on its summer trips by 
(> wealthy Montreal and Toronto folk. 

ea Those days now lay in the dim distance, though 
the St. Lawrence was still a good sea boat, albeit one 
of the slowest in the line, and one in which econom- 
ically minded or impecunious travelers could obtain 
passages at rates much lower than in some other boats. 
There were but a handful of any sort of passengers on this mid-December 
voyage, for who but the most homeless or friendless of wanderers, or those 
under the stress of the strongest necessity, would be willing to spend Christ- 
mas day out upon that desolate waste of grey, turbulent waters known as the 
North Atlantic? 

Rarely there does a day’s sunshine reveal the blne-green light and purple 
shadows of that swaying, surging space. 

Rarely does the white flicker of a sail, or the long, grey trail from a steam- 
er’s funnel bring a trace of man’s existence into that chaos, which seems as 
though forgotten in the work of creation and left as in the space before days 
were, when ‘‘the earth was without form and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the waters.’’ 

Of these few passengers, who, from necessity or choice, had isolated them- 
selves from all familiar surroundings at the supreme festal season of the year, 
the greater part were men. 

There was a group of commercial travelers, keeping together in the smoking 
room, with much convivial consumption of the cheaper varieties of fluids, 
with much card-playing and noisy gossip of their craft. 

But there were three or four other men of another type, whose shabby clothes 
and unkempt appearance were emphasized by the trim prosperity of the dap- 
per little bagmen. 

The hands of these men bore marks of toil, and their faces were bronzed and 
roughened from contact with the extremes of summer heat and winter cold. 
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Yet the significance of untrimmed hair and shabby clothes was contradicted, 
with some of this latter group, by occasional flashes of voice or manner that 
betrayed a former contact with the great world. As these men earnestly dis- 
cussed the prospect of Klondyke mines or British Columbian ranches, a 
looker-on might have noticed some phrase or trick of expression which had 
been, a few years ago, a temporary shibboleth of the gilded youth of London 
clubland. 

Men from the wilderness of the great Northwest these, ranging in rank from 
the son of some great historic house who ‘‘ Faith, he went the pace and went 
it blind,’’ down to the farmer’s plodding son, to whom the ownership of his 
Manitoban acres’ was a perpetual awe and delight; but all, gentleman and 


“LOOKING AS 
THOUGH HER 
WORLD HAD GONE TO 
PIECES AROUND HER.”’ 


: Drawn by George Bonawitz. 
yeoman, equally delighted to have secured a few winter months’ holiday 
in England. 

Amidst this miscellaneous masculine element only three women were to 
be counted. One was a New England sea captain’s wife, shrivelled into a 
sort of mummy-like condition by the storms of many seas, the suns of many 
lands. 

All day she sat in the respectable seclusion of the ladies’ cabin, exchanging 
experiences with the stewardess and sewing steadily on through the worst 
weather at garments for her two solemn, self-reliant little girls, who roamed 
the ship with the light dexterity of the stewards. 

Another woman was the bride. of a commercial traveler, having come on 
board adorned with much cheap jewelry and a large feathered hat, amid the 
jocular farewells of a group of friends of much the same style as herself. This 
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lady, after the first hour, devoted to the consumption of candy, had never 
raised her head from the pillow for days. 

The third of the women passengers was the one who counted as a social 
fact. In the important point of immunity from sea-sickness she almost occu- 
pied the proud position of a heroine of romance. Almost, but not quite, for 
even Miss Thorne had disappeared from the saloon during the first bad blow 
that had met them near the Canadian coast, to reappear two days later with 
paler face and more languid movements. Many of the men, however, had 
done the same ; and small wonder it was, considering the tossing about which 
the St. Lawrence had sustained. 

But it was now the sixth day of the voyage, and Miss Thorne was by un- 
disputed right the ruling lady of the ship—Miss Thorne, whose young face 
and figure formed the pleasantest central spot to masculine eyes_in that dreary 
saloon, even though the set gravity of her face matched but too well with the 
fresh black that clothed her figure. 

No deck life had been possible during that week of storms, and as the poor 
old St. Lawrence did not boast of the modernity of a music room or library, 
Miss Thorne’s cushions and rugs were heaped in a corner of the red plush 
divan which ran round the saloon. This corner, being recognized as her own 
peculiar haunt, was approached by the Northwest men with deference when 
on social thoughts intent, or, rather, hy the two or three from the Northwest 
to whom such social thoughts were a possibility. 

Even a returned African explorer can hardly be more susceptible to the 
attractions of feminine proximity than is a young Englishman who has spent 
two or three seasons on a lonely ranch or in a rough crowded mining camp. 

Young Charlie Hudson, who had been fretting and fuming at not getting 
home in time to spend Christmas among his assembled brothers and sisters 
and cousins, forgot his grievances when allowed to chatter at Miss Thorne’s 
side, or to help her to pour out tea on extra rough days, when the task was 
no sinecure. Captain Kerr, that kindly little Irish gentleman, kept her sup- 
plied from his own apparently inexhaustible stock of fiction, and asked noth- 
ing better than to be allowed to yarn away about the wife and children whom 
he was on his way home to join. 

And Mr. Stewart, tall, gaunt, haggard, with impassive face from which a 
pair of sportsmen’s eyes looked keenly out under drooping lids—what part 
did he take in the group? 

Lounging in his usual listless fashion on the sofa, putting in some keen 
taunt or gibe at everything under heaven or earth, or else letting fall some 
queer out-of-the-way fact or hint at some startling bit of personal experience, 
_as his share in the conversation, stoically indifferent to the severity of the 
storm or to the length of the voyage, utterly reticent as to any future after the 
landing at Liverpool—how was it that he had established a tacit footing of 
greater intimacy than had the other two? 

Wherein that intimacy consisted Miss Thorne might have been puzzled to 
say, and yet she felt that it was there, if only in a subtle comprehension of 
the seasons of each other’s dark moods. 

That she should ever be under the dominion of such moods was probably a 
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quite unconsidered theory to either of the other two men, for the girl’s manner 
might always have been marked by the same dreamy stillness—‘‘ the perfec- 
tion of repose,’’ Charlie Hudson called it, while Captain Kerr praised the in- 
telligence of so good a listener ; and it was only Mr. Stewart who guessed that 
that same manner might have been a blythe one but for the absent-minded- — 
ness entailed by an overmastering recollection or anxiety. 

Pretending to doze in an opposite corner of the saloon, Stewart had watched 
the open book remaining with unturned leaves in the girl’s hands, while she 
stared ahead with the fixity that drew weary lines around the young mouth. 

‘Looking as though her world had gone to pieces around her,’’ he said to 
himself as one who may himself have gone through that bewildering process. 

The surface reason for these times of sorrowful brooding seemed to lie in 
the new black dress that she wore. 

That the captains of Canadian steamships gather a fair amount of gossip as 
they come and go was a fact not unknown to Mr. Stewart. 

It did not take him long, in a late evening chat over a pipe in the chart- 
room, to get at the principal facts in Miss Thorne’s history. 

Her mourning was accounted for by the recent death of her father. He had 
been a well-known politician and legal light in Montreal, and, like so many of 
his kind, after living in careless ease, had died, leaving but a pittance for his 
heirs. In this case Miss Thorne had been the only sufferer, as her mother 
was long since dead and her brothers well established in professions. 

The captain had also heard rumors that the man to whom she had been 
engaged had behaved badly, and backed out when he had found how small 
her means were to he. 

‘* Hound !”’ 

“Well, yes. It was a mean trick to play a girl.” 

‘“Where was she going to now ?”’ 

The captain rather thought that she was going to Paris, where she had 
studied painting before the marriage of an elder sister had made her presence 
at home necessary. 

These were the facts elicited by Stewart and present in his mind now, as he 
sat in the usual corner, amongst the group around the tea-things. 

The short day was darkening in the early twilight of those all but Arctic 
regions. The ship rolled in long weary heaves, as though tired by her week’s 
battle with wind and waves. 

The teapot and milk jug required to be each barricaded into their own sep- 
arate corner of the fiddles, while biscuit plate and sugar bow] slid harmlessly 
from side to side. 

Charlie Hudson had just made a rather late appearance, which was ex- 
plained by the resplendent pink-and-white frosted cake he carried. , 

‘‘There, Miss Thorne !’’ he said triumphantly. ‘‘ You see I was not going 
to be done out of my Christmas cake. Wake up, you fellows! Don’t you 
know that it’s Christmas Eve?”’ 

“*T hardly perceive a motive for wakefulness in that loudly proclaimed fact. I 
should rather consider it an incentive to ‘a little more sleep, and a little more 
slumber,’ ’’ was Stewart’s languid retort, while Captain Kerr put the question : 
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““Where did you secure that booty, youngster? I trust that you have not 
been plundering the galley ?”’ 

‘*A small but judicious donation to the cook, my friend. I was not going 
to be done out of my Christmas cake. Miss Thorne, allow me to present a 
humble offering at the shrine of friendship,’’ and with a low bow, he placed 
in front of the girl the cake, on which in pink letters ran the words ‘‘A happy 
Christmas.’’ 

As Miss Thorne looked up at him with a silent smile, the youth was seized 
with terrible misgivings that his friendly action might bring about the awe- 
some effect of a burst of tears. 

Captain Kerr also fluttered nervously under the same dread. Stewart alone 
guessed that that pathetic surface smile had as little to do with any emotion 
as the wan sun that had flickered through the clouds at noon had to do with 
any of mother earth’s kindly warmth. 

“T would give a fiver to know how that girl spent last Christmas Day,” 
was what he thought. What he said was: 

“Here is a knife to cut it with, O gentle president of our humble feast. 
After all, the boy does occasionally have a happy inspiration. Give me a large 
slice, please, and I will try to revive some of the lost joys of my youth. It 
may make me feel young. It most probably will make me feel twice my 
usual age through the pangs of indigestion.”’ 

Meanwhile young Hudson had edged himself on to the seat on the sofa 
next to Miss Thorne’s corner, 

“You don’t know where I have been,”’ he said confidentially.‘ Down 
into the steerage to buy a Christmas tree, or rather to hire it, for some of the 
men are taking them home to their families, which will be a little too late for 
the fair. At any rate, I have secured one ‘for this occasion only.’ ”’ 

“Whatever are you going to do with a Christmas tree ?’’ his listener asked 
in surprise. 

‘Have a party, to be sure, and try to get the ghost of a smile out of those 
two goblin ancient mariner children. I warn you, all of you, that if I don’t 
have some species of entertainment to-morrow you will have me committing 
suicide, and leaving a demned, damp, moist, unpleasant body on your 
hands.”’ 

‘* Bodies are easily disposed of at sea,’’ was Stewart’s laconic comment. 

‘*Well—but to business,’’ Hudson went on. ‘I have the tree in an empty 
cabin next to mine. The head steward says that after dinner we may put it 
on the end of that far table and decorate it to-night, and that he will screen it 
off with a Hag, and it can be all ready for to-morrow’s dinner table.” 

“Dinner table! It’s to bea public affair, and you contemplate the bestowal 
of gifts on all the smoking room? So much for the courage of youth! And 
where are these same gifts to come from ?”’ 

“Gently, my friend, gently! One thing at a time!”’ rejoined Hudson, 
patting Stewart on the back. ‘The public element is easily managed. Every 
one at the saloon table will be asked to contribute one gift, so that there will 
be a present for cach person. These will be marked with numbers, duplicates 
of which will be drawn — Besides these, any personal gifts can be marked by 
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name, such as toys for the children. The steward has promised me fruit and 
sweets for ornamental purposes, but I don’t see any way to the toys. Do you 
think ’’—with an insinuating appeal to Miss Thorne—‘‘ that you could help 
me to make two dolls this evening ?”’ 

-“* Dolls!’ the two men listeners simultaneously exclaimed. The lady 
stared at him for an instant, then, breaking into a laugh with a reckless echo, 
while there came a flash into her eyes and a bright pink spot on each cheek, 
she said : 

*“Oh, yes; why not? All you ask is to make a happy Christmas to order, 
like the cake ; and dolls in the mid-Atlantic without materials. One task 


‘“‘'p DID NOT TAKE HIM LONG . . . TO GET THE PRINCIPAL FACTS OF MISS THORNE’S LIFE.”’ 
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seems equally feasible with the other, so why should we not attempt them 
both? Let me see. The doctor can surely furnish a supply of cotton wool 
sufficient for the internal economy of each doll. I think that I have some 
old white kid gloves which will make their heads and arms. You must go 
and beg for some rope yarn for hair, and see if any of the officers can lend you 
water-colors with which to do their faces.”’ 

‘*T can supply the paints,’’ put in Captain Kerr, beginning to be interested. 

‘“That’s right. And now for the attire,’? Miss Thorne went on. 

‘‘T have a red and green silk muffler,’’ said Charlie Hudson, whose gorgeous 
attire had been a standing joke against him in his ‘‘ tenderfoot”’ days. 
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‘‘Oh, it’s a pity to use it. I dare say that I can find some scraps,’’ and 
Miss Thorne hurried off to her cabin to rummage, while Captain Kerr started 
preparations for making cardboard furniture, and young Hudson went in 
search of the required materials. 

“Plucky girl!’’ commented Stewart to himself. ‘‘She is going to brave 
out in the right fashion this beastly Christmas time, which seems to have been 
invented as the last straw to suffering humanity. Half an hour ago it was 
just a toss-up whether she took it in that way or broke down altogether.”’ 

That evening the little group toiled with many jests over their self-imposed 
task. Gay bursts of laughter greeted the ever-increasing ghastliness of the 
dolls, with faces painted by Mr. Stewart, wild mops of tow hair manufactured 
by Charlie Hudson, and garments deftly sewn together by Miss Thorne. 

As the darkness of Christmas Eve gathered over sea and sky, the stars 
looked down on many an incongruous sight, but on few more original merry- 
makings than on that little group in the saloon of the St. Lawrence as she 
ploughed her slow way through the long sweep of the Atlantic rollers. 


e 


CHAPTER II. 

CHRISTMAS morning dawned with a wan and watery sunshine over the 
troubled waste of waters. 

The first ‘‘ motif’’ of the day was, of course, ‘‘tips’’—tips here, there, and 
everywhere, and the real and simulated cheerfulness which they entailed on 
recipient and bestower. 

It was in anticipation of these that the breakfast table had been made 
bright with English holly and mistletoe. Miss Thorne was the last to take 
her place at the captain’s table, and on her appearance there was almost a 
demonstration. Friendly were the hands stretched out, and hearty were the 
voices that sounded in ‘‘ Merry Christmas !”’ 

It would have been a bit of an ordeal to any solitary girl in mid-Atlantic, 
let alone to one whose black dress signified a new-made grave across the road 
that lay between her and last Christmas. 

But Miss Thorne gave no sign of finding it so. With smiling eyes and lips, 
and with deeply flushed cheeks, she was transformed into a brilliant woman, 
and even the bagmen gazed in open admiration as she stood, steadying her- 
self with one hand on the back of her chair, against the pitching of the vessel, 
while with the other she tried to meet the outstretched hands. 

“‘ Happy Christmas to you all! A hundred happy Christmases, if you will 
only let me sit down first and shake hands afterwards! Captain, please tell 
them to sit down.” 

‘To your seats, gentlemen,’’ the captain sonorously proclaimed in his broad 
Lancashire. ‘‘ Here, Miss Thorne, come under my protection ’’—turning her 
chair towards her. ‘‘ People must have their oatmeal porridge and bacon, 
Christmas Day or not, mustn’t they ?”’ 

‘‘P'm sure that it’s only out of flattery to you that Miss Thorne takes oat- 
meal porridge at all, captain,’’ Charlie Hudson audaciously ‘announced. 

‘Miss Thorne is far too sensible a girl for that,’’ was the captain’s answer, 
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as he bestowed a friendly pat upon her arm. In his honest heart was a warm 
sympathy with the girl, and his eye had grown dim as he watched the tall, 
black figure making its way down the saloon, and had thought of his own 
hearty girls at home. 

But no friendly greeting or gesture brought a shadow of softness to those 
grey eyes that morning. 

Brightly she discussed the topics of the day, which exist in whatever isola- 
tion. The various difficulties of the toys of last evening’s manufacture ; the 
position of the tree, and the hour of its unveiling ; the chances of dry decks 
and an hour’s constitutional ; the probable amount of the day’s run—were 
discussed with all the zest ever given on shore to the morning’s post and 
newspaper. 

It was an hour or so after breakfast, and Miss Thorne was in the saloon, 
busy putting her last stitches in one of the dolls. Mr. Stewart, looking very 
bristling in his long bear-skin coat and overhanging cap, appeared, making 
his way towards her. 

‘It’s something that might almost be said to approach to a fine day,”’ he 
announced. ‘‘ There is a species of sunshine going on, and the decks are quite 
dry. I have put some bearskins in a sunny corner by one of the skylights, 
and I’m sure that if you were to wrap yourself up well, you might sit on 
deck for a time. You have not had a breath of fresh air for three days 
except in the companion way.”’ 

‘*Do you think that it is really worth the trouble?’’ she asked in an im- 
personal fashion, and then seeing in his insistent attitude that he did, and 
apparently too indifferent to argue the point, she yielded. ‘‘Oh well, I 
dare say that it might freshen one up a little bit. I seem to have forgotten 
that fresh air and sunshine existed. I have grown so used to this,”’ she said 
with a glance around the cheerless saloon. 

When she reappeared she was wrapped in handsome sealskin coat and cap, 
the dark richness of which brought out the lights and shades of the red-brown 
hair, and the delicate skin tinting, and altogether dispersed the haggard effect 
wrought by austerity of the dull black dress which she had been wearing. 

Seated on one bearskin and covered by another, she was well protected in 
a sunny corner. ; 

Blinking from the bewildering effect of light and space, she looked up to 
the thin clouds drifting over the pale blue sky ; to the white gulls that swept 
in clamoring circles around the vessel, and crowded in her wake. 

The grey space of sea was streaked with blue-green patches of color where 
the sunshine reached it through clouds. Compared to the surroundings of 
the past week, there was a certain modified cheerfulness in the scene, but 
there was no frendly greeting to sea or sky in the grey eyes whose glance 
wandered over them. ‘heir old charm to hearten and soothe was gone, and 
they were merely part of that world against which her whole nature was 
strung up, to stand at bay. 

Mr. Stewart had ensconced himself at her side and they were practically 
alone, a noisy group being absorbed in shuffle-board at the other end of the 
deck. 
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Miss Thorne sat watching the rise and fall of the railing against the purple 
horizon line, apparently feeling herself quite free from any necessity for con- 
versational effort. 

It was only after some minutes’ silence that Mr. Stewart spoke abruptly, 
‘*T wonder if you would consider me very impertinent if I were to tell you 
that I have been pumping the captain about you ?”’ 

‘* About me?” 

‘¢ About your circumstances ; your history.”’ 

She turned her gaze now to meet his fixed scrutiny, but her voice as she 
answered was but little changed from its usual calm indifference. 

‘‘Oh, I suppose that is the usual way with people at sea. There is so little 
else than our neighbors to talk about, you know.” 

‘‘Then Iam to stand convicted of idle curiosity ?’’ And there was an 
echo of disappointment in his voice. 

‘Oh, no, we will call it by the more polite name of kindly interest, if you 
choose,’’ she scoffed. ‘‘ And may I ask if you found anything amusing or 
instructive in the facts which you elicited?” 

He saw now how she meant to take it, and was ready for her. 

‘*Well, perhaps amusing is hardly the word.” 

“Thrilling, then? Surely you consider it thrilling, the story of the vir- 
tuous orphan reared in the lap of luxury, but left to look out for herself in 
the world, with a sufficient, or rather insufficient income to keep her in a 
state of genteel starvation, and bravely setting out to devote herself to art, and 
to scale the ladder of fame—that is what you heard, isn’t it?”’ 

‘Well, something like that,’’ he admitted. 

“You did not hear, I suppose,’’ she went on with a concentrated bitterness 
in her voice, ‘‘that that same heroine had no illusions left as to that same 
art life that she was going to; that she knew the limitations of her poor little 
skill, and looked to nothing but ill-rewarded drudgery ; that she was well 
aware what art life in Paris meant to gently bred Englishwomen ; that she 
loathed its shabby Bohemianism, its isolation from all that she had ever been 
or cared for. That, I suppose vou did not hear?”’ 

‘“No,”’ he answered thoughtfully. ‘‘ No, but perhaps I guessed some of it.”’ 

“‘T wonder what else your inquiries brought out?’ And in her words he 
could feel the restrained eagerness. 

For all his studied impassiveness, her quick eves read the answer in his 
averted gaze. 

“T see. You heard how the man whom I was on the point of marrying. 
backed out when he found I was not the wealthy heiress of his imagination.” 

‘“Yes, I heard that,’’ Stewart slowly admitted. She laughed with that 
hard little laugh which he had already heard that day. ; 

‘Well, then, I think we may consider that vou are now in possession of 
the main fact of my history. That being decided, vou will perhaps tell me 
why you have so carefully led me into giving a sketch of myself. Or, perhaps 
you merely wished to impart a Christmas tale atmosphere, suitable to the 
occasion. People in Christmas tales invariably confide their past sorrows to 
the first person they meet, don’t they ?”’ 
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“*MR. STEWART HAD ENSCONCED HIMSELF AT HER SIDE, AND THEY WERE PRACTICALLY ALONE.” 


Drawn by George Bonawitz. 


Mr. Stewart stood these taunts with imperturbability. 

‘*T must confess that the Christmas tale theory did not occur to me,’ he 
said, ‘‘ but perhaps you will allow me to go on with my line of argument, and 
you shall see what I am driving at, presently.’’ 

He paused, and his listener murmured a polite ‘‘ Certainly,’’ while a puz- 
azled curiosity began to dawn in her eyes. 

‘It is acknowledged, then, that I, by forgiven methods, am acquainted 
with the main fact of your recent history. Now, may I put another personal 
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question, and ask if you have, through the gossip of the ship, learnt anything 
of mine?’’ He put this question with the most matter-of-fact gravity, but 
Miss Thorne stared and laughed, and even flushed a little before she answered. 

‘*Really, 1 do think that your system of polite conversation is, to say the 
least of it, peculiar.”’ 

‘‘There is method in my madness. Have patience with me. Won’t you 
answer my question ?”’ 

“T certainly cannot plead guilty to having put the captain through his 
paces about you ; but if it is any satisfaction to you to know, Captain Kerr 
did make you the subject of a discourse one afternoon.’’ 

‘*To which you scarcely condescended to listen, I suppose. No matter. 
You must have gathered the main fact, that I am the latest edition of the 
Prodigal Son, going back to my feast of veal. Pah! I always loathed veal !”’ 

There was a silence, while he scowled out at the ever changing curve of the 
long waves, and she watched his face with a new touch of interest. 

With a start he roused himself. ‘‘ You heard that, of course?’’ he asked. 

‘*T heard that, in consequence of your eldest brother’s death, you are going 
hack to take your place as heir to your father’s estates and baronetcy.”’ 

“* Perfectly correct. But perhaps you did not hear that I am going back to 
a home from which, ten years ago, I was relentlessly driven out. There was 
no pity for the young fellow of twenty-five who had come a cropper on the 
turf. He might not even exchange into a line regiment and have another 
chance in life. No, he must go forth into those outer regions where there is 
‘weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth’ among such as he and worse— 
Matabeleland jungles, Klondike mines—what matter where they go or what 
they do, so long as they never trouble again the virtuous ones at home. 

‘*So I went ; and when, the other day, their messenger reached me, it was 
to find me in possession of one of the tidiest ranches on the Saskatchewan. 
How I worked!—heavens, how I did work before the opening up of the country 
brought me prosperity.’’ He looked down reflectively at the lean, brown 
hands that had stood him in such good stead. 

‘* But it is hardly fair, in my innings, to burden you with such detail. I 
only wished you to understand the humor in which I am doing this home- 
coming. My mother, God bless her, was dead long before my smash-up. It 
was my brother’s wife, I firmly believe, who made my father so pitiless to- 
wards me. With what a rod of iron she ruled those two men! I fancy that 
she rules my father still, more than ever probably since he has had a para- 
lytic stroke. Well, she and I shall meet again next week !”’ 

He seemed to dwell on the thought with sullen menace as he tugged at his 
moustache. 

Miss Thorne looked at him with a new sense of comradeship. 

“Fate has dealt hardly with you,’’ she said, ‘‘and yet your troubles may 
be over now.”’ 

‘While yours are just beginning,’’ he retorted quickly. ‘‘ But that is be- 
side the point. What I want to prove now is that you and I look on the 
world from the same standpoint. We have no ties, owe nothing to anyone, 
claim nothing from anyone. That is so, is it not?”’ 
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‘* As far as I am concerned it is,’’ she agreed. 

‘“Your prospects are such that almost any change would be an improve- 
ment.” 

“Oh, no; I might become blind, or lose the use of my limbs.”’ 

In spite of a growing nervousness, she was attempting to maintain her 
former scoffing manner. 

‘““We won't take those possibilities into account at present. My prospects, 
on the contrary, are what might be termed brilliant.”’ 

‘‘T trust that the contrast you draw adds to your satisfaction in them,’’ 
she said, with a touch of pardonable petulance. 

‘Now, I wonder what you would say if I were to ask if you were willing 
to share these prospects as my wife?’’ 

A startled impulse turned her face toward his, but she only met an intense 
scrutiny and restrained earnestness. He was, certainly not jesting. 

‘“‘T should say that you were suffering under a momentary aberration of in- 
tellect,’’ she retorted, her voice sharp with wounded pride. ‘‘ Perhaps vou 
are not aware that Captain Kerr also informed me that you had a wife in the 
Northwest.”’ 

An unruffled calm greeted this announcement, which Miss Thorne had ex- 
pected to be crushing. 

‘‘Oh, he did, did he? That's not playing fair. You should have 
told me that you had heard that. Well, I was just going on to tell you 
about it.’ 

Miss Thorne’s astonishment was apparently too deep for words, so she re- 
mained silent, only sending one hasty glance to measure the distance between 
her and the shuffle-board players, in case of the apparent lunatic becoming 
violent. Was there anything which his quick eye did not take in? 

‘*Don’t be alarmed,’’ he said soothingly. ‘‘ Really, I am not one of the 
returned lunatic ranchers.’? Then with a short laugh: ‘‘It is solitude that 
works the lunacy business, and I have not suffered from that. Look here’’ 
--and he bent forward towards her, leaning one elbow on the deck—‘“ will 
you promise me not to misunderstand me and fly off at a tangent of virtuous 
horror at what I have to say? On my honor, I only mean you well. You 
believe it, don’t you?”’ 

From under the shaggy pent-house of his fur cap his eyes looked up at her 
with a novel touch of pleading in them. She drew a long breath and waited 
a moment before answering, half reluctantly, as though held in the grasp of 
his stronger will. 

‘*'Yes. Somehow, I think that I do, although I don’t in the least know 
why I should.”’ 

He answered, with the doubt gone from his voice : 

‘© As long as you do, the rest doesn’t matter. I am afraid, though, that I 
must go on being autobiographical. I hope it won’t bore you very much. 
Here, let me put this umbrella up behind you to keep off the wind.” 

And with a dexterous movement he had erected a screen between them- 
selves and the shuffle-board group, which in the course of the game had come 


close behind the corner. 
25 
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The sea-gulls screamcd and wailcd overhead. The thud, thud of engines 
and screw went on as ceaselessly and remorselessly as the wheels of fate, and 
it was to these accompaniments that James Stewart told his tale. 


CHAPTER III. 

‘“* You must remember,’’ said Stewart, ‘‘that I don’t come from the fash- 
ionable Northwest—the Northwest with a supply of English wives and Amer- 
ican paper novels and C. P. R. globe-trotters. I regret to say that my regions, 
away up on the Saskatchewan, are much more the genuine article, undiluted 
hy any such alleviations. If ever I had any visitors they were mostly lum- 
bermen. I daresay that you may have caught a passing glimpse of such 
beings—enough to know what brutes they can be.”’ 

‘‘T have seen them in the Ottawa streets, when they come down in the 
spring. They seemed more like wolves than human beings.”’ 

‘Yes; they are pretty wolfish. Well, it was my fate, one fine evening, to 
have ridden into the riverside settlement just as a lot of these same brutes 
had got on a most tremendous spree to celebrate their home-coming. Most 
of them were taking it jovially ; but one had struck out on a line of his own, 
and when I passed his shanty was knocking about his poor little half-breed 
wife—a big-eyed little woman who, once or twice, when I had had a stress of 
laborers on hand, had come out and cooked for me. 

‘‘She came shrieking out into the road, with the brute after her, and it 
wasn’t in human nature to resist the impulse to jump down and give him 
something in return. Although he was pretty drunk, he was able to make 
some sort of a fight of it, and just as I was beginning to get him punished a 
bit three or four others came streaming out of a bar opposite, so, after a look 
to see that my Dulcinea had made herself scarce, I jumped on my horse and 
got out of the place pretty quickly. A fearful thunderstorm came up over the 
mountains as I rode home, and lasted at intervals all night. The next morn- 
ing, when I opened the door, there was a poor bundle of wet rags huddled up 
against it, and a pitifully bruised face looked up out of it. It was Mathilde 
Boutillier, the lumberman’s wife. 

‘At first I couldn’t make head or tail of her feeble wailing ; but in the end 
I got out of her that her husband had turned her out, saying that if I chose 
to stand up for her she had better come to me, for he was certainly done with 
her. He had further emphasized the remark by locking ap their shanty and 
starting off down the river on one of the rafts. 

“She seemed to take it quite for granted that he had power to transfer her 
in that summary fashion, and had at once set off to tramp across country in all 
that pitiless storm. Fortunately for her, the dawn comes early in those April 
nights, or the huddled. mass of wet rags would have been found in the open 
instead of at my door, and dead instead of alive. Well, I took her in—what 
else was there for me to do? And T suppose that by all the laws of respecta- 
bility that should have been the end of the story, save as regards the cooking 
of my dinner ; but it wasn’t, you see.”’ 

He paused and glanced tentatively at his listener, and saw that she sat mo- 
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tionless, the lines of her mouth drawn a little harder, as though from the 
strain of thought, but with no disapproval manifested. 

‘““[’m not quite cur enough to go on the world-old excuse, ‘the woman 
tempted me,’ and I won’t deny that the winters seemed a bit less desolate 
with a spaniel-like devotion awaiting one indoors. In a year or so my boy 
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was born, and then Nemesis stepped in and seated himself opposite me at the 
fireside—my boy, who grew daily more like the old portraits at home, and vet 
who could never take his place as a Stewart of Orkwell. 

‘And then T swore to give him a better place in the New World than ever 
one of his ‘forebears’ had held in the Old. It was in those days that I toiled 
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and grubbed for money like any miser. And I was lucky. I speculated in 
the new mining regions, and everything I touched succeeded. The opening 
up of the country gave me fresh markets, and I was a prosperous man. 

‘* But the sting was none the less for that, when, about this time last year, 
there came letters from home. Some wandering missionary, with the usual 
busvhodyness of his kind, had taken them tales of the prosperity and appar- 
ent respectability of the prodigal son. My father sent a long letter, dictated 
to my sister-in-law, and interlarded by her with texts and appeals to Provi- 
dence. She had, however, it appeared, appealed to Providence in vain for an 
heir. After fifteen years of marriage she was childless, and her honeyed con- 
gratulations on the birth of my boy must have been as hitter for her to write 
as for me to receive. Neither of us, though, need have troubled ourselves. 
My boy was three years old and able to toddle about at my heels, when one 
day I rode home to find his stiff little body being carried up from the pond to 
the house, with the water dripping from his clothes and yellow curls. Nemesis 
had found him out, too, poor little chap !’’ 

Stewart’s voice grew rather choky, and he paused for a moment. With a 
sudden impulse, Miss Thorne leant over and lightly touched his arm. 

‘¢Thank you,’’ he said abruptly, and then, recovering himself, went on : 

‘‘The priest came from the nearest settlement to bury the poor little chap 
with all due form. He had christened him when he was born, so that there 
was no difficulty about that. 

“Besides the funeral, he did another priestly job—that of frightening the 
poor mother into fits with the announcement that the child’s death was duc 
to her sin, and with threats of eternal brimstone to follow. 

‘*So having accomplished that nice piece of work, he left us to the contem- 
plation of that little white cross on the hillock opposite the house, and with 
all the flaming terrors of purgatory rampant between us. 

“Luckily for me, harvest time was coming on, and I was too busy by day, 
and too tired by night to think—but without thinking, there was always the 
latent knowledge that the purpose I had worked for was gone. 

‘The harvest was over, and the first winter days were as gloomy inside as 
out. The poor woman was crushed by priestly terrors, and had once or twice 
broken out that she must go and ask the nuns to take her into the convent, 
to end her days there, and make her repentance, and pray for the child’s soul. 
Poor thing, I believe that what mind she had never fully recovered the shock 
of the child’s death. 

‘Tt was on this state of affairs, with the long winter ahead of-us, that there 
came a telegram from Orkwell with news of my brother’s death—‘ Home, come 
home at once. Bring your family,’ it ended with. I sat and chuckled over 
it. It seemed such an irony of fate! And then I blessed God that my boy was 
dead, and that that woman could not brand him with a cruel name. 

‘I might have felt some grief for my brother’s death, if he had ever been 
anything to me save a bugbear of respectability held over my erring head. 

“All at once a great longing for my old identity came over me. To go 
back and he my first, my real sclf again, and let all these hard ten years of 
ceaseless toil fade into a dream. To go back to a life of case and pleasure, 
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and assured place. To wear decent clothes and sit at a decent table once 
more. Then I looked at Mathilde, crouching by the stove, looking more 
squaw-like with every fresh tear she shed. 

“‘T could give her no place in that new life. I had bought my lesson and 
knew that my race must be saved from her, but could I desert her? If she 
had shown one sign of clinging to me, I am not sure but that even then I 
might have sent back word that I belonged to the new life, and would have 
set to work to make myself a place in my new country. 

“But the fates willed it otherwise. While this ceaseless problem was 
haunting me through the day’s round, I came in one twilight to find the priest 
in possession—very much in possession, too, for he was about to carry Ma- 
thilde off with him. She had her few worldly goods already done up in 
a bundle, and though she wept and wailed, was quite determined to go. 

‘*So I did my best to get the business through as quickly as possible. I 
told the priest that I was leaving the country, but would place in his hands a 
sum for her maintenance. Then I watched them drive off towards the scttle- 
ment, behind the hillock where the white cross stood up against the dark sky, 
and went back into the empty house, a free man. 

‘The next day I cabled to my father that I was coming home at once, and 
that my boy was dead. As to the wife, I said nothing. Then I put my 
foreman in charge, and started off to see what was the next move in the game. 

‘“There, do you see anything very heinous in all that?’’ He turned a look 
of keen inquiry on his companion, who met it unflinchingly. 

“*No,”’ she said. ‘‘No, I suppose that, judging by men’s usual standards, 
you are not to blame for anything much, so far. QOnly,’’ she hesitated, “I 
do not see how it can possibly fit in with 7 

‘With you?”’ he interrupted. ‘‘ Well, bear with me a little longer. You 
see, I am now going back, with my family in utter ignorance as to any details 
of my life. 

‘“My father has no power to do me out of the baronetcy or the estates that 
go with it, but he can do what he likes with the lands on which are situated 
the collieries which supply the cash that makes the whole thing worth having. 
I received just before starting, another of his and my sister-in-law’s joint 
epistles, saying that if he were satisfied that my life was a thoroughly reformed 
one, he would at once make a will leaving everything to me. 

‘‘If, on the contrary, there appeared to have been any dubious events in 
my recent life, every penny that he had power to will should go to my sister- 
in-law and to the charities that they are both interested in. 

‘‘And so you see, the fat would be in the fire should those two get word of 
Mathilde. 

‘‘My father cannot live very long. He had a second stroke after my 
brother’s death, and is quite helpless. I had made up my mind to tell them 
that my wife was dead ; but even that had its risks. If I were going to say 
so at all, I should have done so when I sent the first cable, and have got 
them used to the idea before they met me. 

‘‘ Anything else, however, means handing over the best part of the prop- 
erty to that woman, and giving her the chance of branding my boy’s name. 
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By heaven, she shall never do that!’’ And the lean, brown hands clenched 
fiercely at the intolerable thought. 

Evidently feeling that the crisis of his confidence had come, he spoke 
quickly, as though choking back any misgivings. ‘‘It was only yesterday 
that the idea of a new solution dawned upon me. Your answer decides it. 
Will you marry me as soon as we land, and come to Orkwell and represent 
my five years’ wife ?’’ 

Throughout the last half-hour Miss Thorne could not but see these words 
at the end of the conversation. All the same, they struck her like a blow 
and a deep, painful flush of shame burned her face. 

‘Asa ‘habitant’ woman? As the mother of the dead child? It is impos- 
sible,”? she said, her voice sharp with pain. 

Stewart watched her closely, but spoke with apparently unabated courage. 
‘Please think it over a little bit before you decide. Surely, the place and 
position might be worth some sacrifice on your part.”’ 

‘¢ But not such a sacrifice as that! Tied toa man I have known for a week, 

and who only professes to use me to further his own plans. Attempting an 
impossibility in playing a part for which I am utterly unfitted, before the 
daily scrutiny of a hostile woman! What do I know of how a ‘habitant’ 
woman would feel or act in such a position? How could I pretend for a 
moment to feel a mother’s grief?’’ Again the flush of excitement was lost 
in the painful wave of crimson. ‘‘The whole thing would be exploded in a 
week,’”’ she finished decisively. 
_ For a moment Mr. Stewart looked as though he might, on his side, wax 
wrathful ; then, controlling himself, he spoke persuasively, ‘‘I never could 
have entertained so far-fetched an idea for a moment, if I had not seen how 
resolute and self-reliant you were—if T had not known how without family 
ties and hopeful prospects you are. 

“Tf there are difficulties in playing such a part at Orkwell, are there no 
difficulties ahead of you in the Paris life? And surely, you over-rate these 
difficulties. You say that you cannot play the part of a habitant. You for- 
get that they are totally ignorant of how such a part should be played. You 
are half French, so you told me. Well, that fact supplies the necessary 
exotic element in her eyes. She won’t expect you to be what you can guess 
that poor soul to have been. It is not as though it were for Jong. It is only 
to give her time to feel that the game is up, and that she had better clear out ; 
and for me to get the will made, and then the difficulties are over.’’ - 

‘* And then what becomes of me?" she asked with a hard contempt, to 
which he responded gravely : 

“Then, you are the honored wife of the heir ; mistress of my father’s house. 
It is something to consider.’ There was a pause, then he went on in a 
gentler voice. “ As for being tied to me, Tean only say that I should endeavor 
to repay my indebtedness to you by a loval consideration ; that I make no 
claim of any kind upon you save of a defensive and offensive alliance. For 
the rest, you must know that if I had not admired and respected you, I 
should hardly have been willing to place my future so entirely in your hands. 

‘© Don’t you think that, considering all this, you might promise to think it 
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**T don’t know, I don’t know,’’ Miss Thorne murmured feebly. All at 
once there seemed something very forlorn and girlish about her. The lips 
that had been so firmly set were tremulous, and the grey eyes bright with 
tears. 

A sudden kindly smile lightened the intensity of Mr. Stewart’s face. 

‘*Don’t be so frightened of me,’’ he urged gently. ‘On my honor, you 
can trust me. Surely there are many worse motives in marriage than loyal 
comradeship on both sides ! 

“But I have tired you out now. Just promise me that we may talk it over 
again, and I will go away and leave you in peace.”’ 

Miss Thorne was by way of being rather strong-minded, at least she tried 
to think herself so, often feeling the most feminine weakness when she had 
best persuaded others of her stony-heartednes s. 

But now every pretence at stoicism suddenly abandoned her, and left her 
to gasp out helplessly, ‘‘Oh, yes, I promise. Only, please go away now.”’ 

As Mr. Stewart walked off to the other end of the deck, she sat with clasped 
hands, staring at the endless changing curve of the dark waves, and thinking 
how very simple it would be to walk over to the railing, wait until that side 
dipped low to meet the rising curve, and slip over. In a moment she would 
be in the white, churning wake of the steamer, and then. But no, that were 
rank cowardice, and there was that in her blood which made cowardice an 
impossibility. While youth and strength lasted, she would fight on—when 
they went, then let all the rest go too. 

(To be continued. ) 
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By SAMUEL MiIntTurRN PECK, 


Sa lark with broken wing, 
A Fluttering in the lowly grass, 
Ne’er may soar, yet still may sing 
To the dream-white clouds that pass, 


Scorned of fate, and maimed by wrong, 
Still to thee I lift my song. 


As a star with taithful light, 
Hidden by the glorious day, 

Keeping still its lustre bright 
Till the glory dies away, 

If thy happiness should flee, 

In the darkness turn to me. 


GIRLS OF TWO REPUBLICS. 


By THE INFANTA EULALIE OF SPAIN. 


UPPOSE we begin with the American girls, 

In the United States the young women have reached 
the very acme of feminine independence. I like this, 
first of all because it is my way. When I visited the 

United States I found myself in complete accord with 
American girls upon this point of independence. — It dif- 
ferentiates the American girl from her sisters of Europe. 
It has enormous advantages, and properly understood, it 
implies the reverse of harm. Independence, rightly con- 
ceived and practised, is neither harmful nor unbecoming. 
ARMS OF THE HOUSE Tn southern countries, the difference between honest inde- 
shared nes pendence on the one hand, and what is improper, or 
perhaps what is merely not correct, on the other, is not quite comprehended. 
National customs and traditions have much to do with this. In some 
of the older countries where social usages are strictly conventional, women 
could be induced more easily to violate a commandment of the Deca- 
logue than a rule of 
society. The genesis of 
the various national cus- 
toms regarding certain 
feminine proprieties may 
be traced to the differ- 
ence between Eastern 
and Western  civiliza- 
tions. For instance, in 
, southern Spain, where 

Arab or Moorish customs 

prevail, women cannot 

yo out alone without call- 
ing forth adverse com- 
ment. The Arabs, or 

Moors, as we style them 

in Spain, are very jealous 

of their women. I have 
known a lady to sit for 

hours in the house of a 

friend awaiting .the re- 

turn of her maid rather 
than cross the street 
alone to her home. She 


AMERICAN TYPE (CORA URQUHART POTTER). was neither young nor 
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INFANTA EULALIE, 


civilization is strongest in Europe women have the least liberty. In northern 
Spain female restrictions are not quite so severe as in the south. In France 
they are growing gradually less. In England women have more freedom 
than on the Continent. In the United States, as I have said, the fair sex 
have reached the plenitude of independence. 

Undoubtedly there is even now a marked difference between the girls of the 
French and the American Republics. No old-world traditions shackle the girls 
of the United States. In France, chaperones, governcsses and mothers are too 
fond of dinning into young girls’ ears that this, that or the other thing is not 
quite en régle. A difference also arises from different systems of education. 
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In the United States there is co-education of the sexes. Both grow up together 
and learn to respect each other. In France, at least until quite recently, 
young girls rarely left their mothers’ apron-strings and seldom opened their 
mouths in the drawing-room until after marriage. 

But there are signs of. improvement, though the opportunities for prenup- 
tial courtship are still comparatively few among the higher class of French 
people. I noticed that in America young men go out walking or driving 
with unchaperoned young women, and no one ever passes an uncomplimentary 
remark. In France the fashionable young woman moves along with medizva 
grace while a venerable duenna hangs upon her heels. 


SPANISH TYPE, 
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An Irish poet has 
written : 
““On she went, and her 
maiden smile 
In safety guided her 


round the Green 
Isle.”’ 


The couplet suggests 
the idea of the Amer- 
ican girl’s safety when 
out of doors alone. 
The American girl, 
notwithstanding her 
independence, has 
strong powers of as- 
similation. In this 
she shows the char- 
acter of her country. 

I think I see strik- 
ing points of resem- 
blance between the 
daughters of the two 
republics. The girls of 
both countries are vi- 
vacious. Their beauty 
is not that of the rose, 
but of the lily. With 
regard to the relative 
beauty of the daugh- FRENCH TYPE (CLEO DE MERODE). 
ters of these two na- SOREN BE EROS: 
tions, it is difficult to decide. The difficulty is increased by the fact that the 
standards of beauty are not the same for all countries. Then, again, doctors 
differ. For instance, Mark Twain, one of your own writers, says that the 
handsomest women he saw in France were born and brought up in the United 
States. On the other hand, Max O’Rell maintains that the women of Paris 
are perambulating pictures. He says they are coquettish yet clever, graceful 
and hospitable. He is doubtless correct when he asserts that Frenchwomen 
are attractive at forty, an age when the women of some other nations usually 
cease to be so. 

American and French girls possess another striking point of similarity— 
they are chic. No one can deny the exquisite taste shown by Frenchwomen 
in the matter of dress. Mere dress does not make women chic. Those who 
study the vivacity and chicness of American and French girls will not readily 
admit the claim that England is exclusively the mother country of the United 
States. Frenchwomen, if not Frenchmen, have left their impress upon the 
population of North America. From what I have said about independence, 
it may be inferred that I favor a wider sphere for women. 
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In France, yes; but not in the United States. There the sphere of women 
is, to say the least, wide enough. They have made their way into most of the 
professions. They practise medicine and law ; they preach ; they edit news- 
papers and magazines. A greater responsibility still is that they teach almost 
all the youth of the country. Women are not free to enter every walk of life. 
Nature has not fitted them for some spheres, just as it has not adapted man 
to every pursuit. Women are quicker to catch an idea than men. They know 
some things by intuition. But their intellects are too light for the heavier 
studies, and they are not endowed with the solidity of mind which men pos- 
sess. The women of every country should be held in high esteem, and if they 
drive the men out of certain masculine callings, the strong sex will lose respect 
for them. One can always judge of the civilization of a country by the 
respect shown to its women. The apotheosis of the American girl is one of 
the most inspir- 
ing characteris- 
tics of American 
society. Every 
tourist observes 
the chivalrous 
deference which 
American gen- 
tlemen show 
to women, I 
have not been 
through the ex- 
treme West; 
but Ihave been 
told that even 
the rough cow- 
boy of the cattle 
ranch becomes 
gentle and def- 
erential the mo- 
ment a woman 
appears. The 
same is said of 
the miners in 
their camps. I 
have heard an 
American = rail- 
road employé 
boast that he 
was a gentle- 
man, and he 
promptly added 
AMERICAN TYPE (MAXINE ELLIOTT). the proof, which 

Photograph by Morrison. was that he 
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never swore in the 
presence of ladies. 
In Paris gentlemen 
keep their hats in 
their hands longer 
when speaking to 
ladies. Paris is the 
most hat-lifting 
city in the world. 
But in the United 
States young wom- 
en have the coun- 
try at their feet. 
Society seems to 
have been special- 
ly organized for 
them. Friends, 
parents, brothers, 
uncles, and aunts 
vie with each other 
in making every- 
thing bend to the 
comfort and con- 
venience of the 
American girl. 

The number of 
international mar- 
riages — that is, FRENCH TYPE. 
marriages between Photograph by Reutlinger. 
rich American girls and titled Europeans—is annually increasing. Some op- 
pose these marriages because, they say, Americans make better husbands than 
foreigners. They contend that American girls who marry foreign husbands 
thereby cast a slight upon American men. Others oppose these unions be- 
cause they believe that divorce and desolation mark their progress. Yet 
another class discountenance such marriages upon the plea that they take 
too much money out of the country. 

Let me say frankly that I do not disapprove of the marriages of American 
girls with titled foreigners. Theoretically, at all events, he should be the best 
husband whom the girl freely chooses. A girl may merely love a title. It 
is better to be in love with a title than with nothing. American girls who 
marry foreigners do so, not for the purpose of belittling their own country- 
men, but in the exercise of that liberty to which they are entitled by their 
birthright. The proportion of these marriages which turn out badly is not as 
large as is generally supposed. Whenever a marriage of this kind does not go 
well, its failure is heralded all over the world. People like to unearth scandals 
in high life. Matrimonial misfits among those who are not socially conspicu- 
ous do not attract so much attention. As to these marriages taking large 
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AMERICAN TYPE (JULIA ARTHUR). 
Copyright, 1897, by Aime Dupont, N Y. 


sums of money out of the country, I have merely to remark that the owners 
of money presumably may spend it where they please. Spaniards do not 
find fault with me because I spend my money outside of Spain. If rich 
American girls choose to spend their money in sustaining the ancient splendor 
of these European houses into which they marry, a country so conspicuous 
for its freedom as is the United States, should not object. 


wy 


[Personal Notes by the Paris Representative of Fraxk Les.ie’s Poputar Montuy.] 


When the Infanta Eulalie affixed her signature to the above gracious tribute she had paid to 
American girlhood, I remarked: 

‘‘Your Royal Highness speaks so favorably of the American girl that you convey the impression 
of being very liberal, even an enthusiast, about American affairs.” ; 

“While in the United States.” she replied, ‘my path was one of roses. I was treated royally. 
Boundless hospitality was extended to me. At the same time, naturally. I cannot forget the late war 
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and its results—depriving my nephew of his vast und rich colonial possessions. The loss of the culonies 
may or muy not be a benefit to Spain. That is not the question. Spanish women would be ungels if 
they did not feel indignant towards the country which sank our fleets and took away our possessions.” 

I pointed out to the Princess that Spain made the war inevitable, that the whole world now admits 
the justice of the United States in freeing Cuba; and I ventured tu add us an odiler dictum that benefit 
might have ensued tu her own royal mother by reason of the war, because, during its progress, there 
was question of sending tne foreiga Queen Regent away and of putting the native Queen Isabella back 
upon the throne of her ancestors. 

But here I touched a forbidden subject, and the Princess repeated with becoming reserve, "Je n‘ en 
sais rien, Jen’ en suis rien—of this matter I know nothiag. 1 will not discuss it.” 

The winsome daughter of ex: Queen Isabella is well qualified by sucial position, by intelligence and 
by experience to do justice to her sisters in sunny France as well as in bustling, practical America. 
She has visited the United States, and has seen the Amer.can girl upon her native heath; she bas been 
educated in France, and has lived the greater portion of her life there. 

On the occaston of my visit, the Infanta presented me to her husband, Prince Antoine d‘Orleans, 
and to her two sons, the elder of whom is thirteen years old. The latter looks strikingly like his cousin, 
the young King Alfonso of Spain. The favorite sister of the late Alfonso XII. is proud of her first-born, 
who so resembles Alfonso XIII. 

Though at first blush the Spanish Princess impresses one as a woman not averse to frivolity, she 
shows quickly that she is in reality a thoughtful, serious woman. She fully realizes what a world of 
racial and anthropological science is wound up with the study of girlology. A generation of baby-girls 
have grown up to womanhood since the establishment of the present French Republic The uncom- 
Fromisingly monarchistic principles of the Princess do not prevent her from acknowledging certain 
beneficent influences which a republic may exercise upon its women. JOHN JoserH Conway. 


THE SOUTH-WIND. 


By HARRIET Prescotr SPOFFORD, 


ADE of a mist of jewels, 
M The moth on a wondrous wing 
Sang to the South-wind, ‘‘Oh, lift me 
In your skiey wandering !”’ 
And the beautiful vagrant at dew-fall 
Fluttered a broken thing. 


And the live-coal whispered the South-wind, 
“Fan me to life, I pray ; 

Blow me to large and splendid flame 
Bright as the plumes of day!”’ 

And white and dead, when the wind had passed, 
The ash of the live-coal lay. 


And the red rose breathed to the South-wind, 
“So sweet these gardens are, 

Fain would I send my fragrance 
Into some farther star.’ 

And the wind, for the burden stooping, 
Tore her, and scattered her far. 


And the lady sighed to her lover, 
“Love me, love, while you may ! 

Though the cup of loss be bitter 
When the trembling tip is grey, 

I shall have drunk deep of gladness; 
I shall have had my day!” 


JOSIAH ALLEN ON A WHEEL. 


By JosiAH ALLEN’s WIFE. 


)Y cousin Melinda’s husband died when her only child 
wuz. a few months old, and Melinda was_broken- 
hearted for quite a spell, but chirked up after a while, 
as widders will, and her hull heart seemed to turn 
to little Marjorie. And she wuz a pretty little thing, 
even in pinnin’ blankets and long petticoats, and 
prettier still in short dresses and bib aprons, with a 
pair of big bright eyes lookin’ out on the world, 
kinder inquirin’ and confidin’, under a thatch of dark curly locks, And 
prettiest of all as a young girl in long dresses. Melinda wuz forehanded, and 
Marjorie had all the advantages her ma could give her. She went to the best 
schools and seminaries, Melinda follerin’ her round, so’s to board her to home 
and not let her feel the want of a ma in these tryin’ times for a girl, when the 
world is new and sort o’ resky to lanch out on. 

And Marjorie come out oncommon well, with her ma, as you may say, at 
the hellum onbeknown to her. And she seemed to do everything in the world 
to please her ma, only in one thing—she fell in love with a young chap that 
drinked. He wuz smart, good lookin’, good tempered, and rich—or his pa 
wuz—and he jest worshipped Marjorie (so Melinda owned to me when we wuz 
talkin’ it over ; for she come to me for advice, and told me the hull cireum- 
stances). He wuz clerk in his pa’s bank, and his pa wuz determined that he 
should foller his business ; and he wuz shet up in the house addin’ long rows 
of figgers, and got spindlin’, and drinked to keep himself up, so we spoze, 
and make a bizness he didn’t like seem pleasanter to him. 

He wanted to be a farmer, Donald Marsh did ; wuz always putterin’ with 
seeds and a little cultivator and hoe when he wuz a youngster ; he jest pined 
to be outdoors. I hearn that his ma, a rich farmer’s daughter from over 
Loontown way, who died when Donald wuz born, pined for her country home, 
hated city life like pizen, and yearned and longed for the open fields, the wild 
flowers, the blossoming orchards, the green woods, the broad blue sky, the 
bird song, the smell of the new-mown hay, and the thousand and one sights 
and sounds that haunt with a sad ecstacy the homesick soul of the country- 
born ; and I spoze that Donald inherited that taste and strong bent country- 
ward from her. 

But ‘tennyrate, he longed and hungered for a farmer’s life. But his father 
wouldn’t give in; a banker he wuz, and his father and grandfather before 
him, and a banker his only son should be. Donald wuz sick at heart ; tired 
out ; hating his daily work, and like a fool, to make matters worse, took to 
drinking. But I didn’t know about first causes until after Melinda had told 
me about her troubles with Marjorie. 

‘““What shall I do, Samantha?’ sez she. ‘Can I let Marjorie marry a 
drunkard? And if I don’t let her marry him she will die of a broken heart.”’ 
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And I sez : ‘‘She 
had much _ better 
die than live to bea 
drunkard’s wife.’ 
And I went on real 
eloquent: ‘‘And 
mebbe perpetuate 
the curse in young 
lives, and let the 
black stream of 
misery and crime 
flow out, broaden- 
ing, all through the 
years to come. 
Better dam up the 
black current now, 
even if it is with 
the innocent life of 
the best beloved.”’ 

‘*So I feel,” 
sez Melinda; ‘‘ but, 

.oh, my only girl! 

my life! my heart! How can 

I bear up if I lose her?’ sez 
she. 

And she busted into tears, 
and I busted into ’em, too; 
and we sot there and wep’ for 

some time onto our two pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. Then I sez, tryin’ to ketch 
“‘T HEARD SOMEBODY SAY HE HAD holt of a ray of light : 
JEST GOT A WHEEL, TOO.” ‘*Hain’t they tried to make him 
Drawn by H. C. Ea wards A sign the pledge?” 
And she said ten W. C. T. U. 
folks had spent the biggest heft of a year with him, tryin’ to convert him. 
‘«That’s a good while,”’ sez I, ‘‘and a good many at it.’’ 
‘Yes,’ sez she, ‘but they got to likin’ him so well they couldn’t bear to 
give him up. He wuz so handsome and good, they got attached to him.’’ 
Sez I, ‘‘ Mebbe the Sons of Temperance could help him, and the Good 
Templars.”’ 

‘And Melinda said that his pa had jined both them orders on Donald’s 
account, and they made it their headquarters at the bank, held their meet- 
ings in a big back room there, and Donald had attended every meetin’, waited 
on them temperance speakers, and carried ’em water when their eloquence had 
made ’em dry—jest tended ’em like a servant, and paid such good attention 
to their remarks that every speaker thought that he had converted him ; and 
the very next morning he would go out agin and get howlin’ drunk. 
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She said that his pa wuz discouraged, and didn’t know what todo. ‘And 
as for me,’’ sez she, ‘‘I can’t make Marjorie give him up without breakin’ 
her heart. And yet how can I have her marry a drunkard ?”’ 

And I sez: ‘‘ Better have her heart broke now; better have her die to once, 
_ and be out of her misery, than to have her live on and die a thousand deaths 
a day as a drunkard’s wife.’”’ And I sez: ‘‘Is she runnin’ down consider- 
able fast, Melinda?”’ 

‘«Yes, Samantha, you wouldn’t know her, she has grown so wan and 
white; but,’’ she added, ‘‘I have jest bought her a wheel, and she has 
shown more interest in it than I have seen her show for some time. She is 
out on it every day.’’ 

‘‘Hain’t you afraid that she and Donald will meet somewhere? I hearn 
somebody say that he had jest got a wheel, too.’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know, Samantha. I am afraid of everything and dread 
everything. I don’t know what to do.” 

Well, I loved Marjorie; and after Melinda went away the subject kep’ 
hantin’ me, and all the more after Melinda wrote that she had made the 
move and parted the lovers. And after Marjorie come to spend a few weeks 
with me, while her ma went to see her sick mother. And it was at that time 
Marjorie told me in confidence all about Donald’s heart’s desire to be a 
farmer, and how he hated to be penned up in an office; and I felt different 
myself about Donald Marsh after that, and kep’ revolvin’ in my mind what I 
could do to help’im. I sent out, as it were, a scout from one side of my 
mind to hunt round and find out some method of relief, while the rest of my 
mind and heart wuz busy tendin’ to my housework and the public welfare, 
takin’ care of my beloved pardner and poor pale Marjorie. 

She wuz a sweet girl, pretty as a pink, too, and patient and helpful, and, if 
it wuzn’t for her constant sorrow, full of fun. But her pretty cheeks grew 
whiter and whiter every day, and her sweet eyes seemed to grow bigger and 
more full of agony. She did take some comfort with her wheel, which she had 
brought, and the dear little thing urged me to have one. And, seein’ her 
ridin’ round so free and comfortable, goin’, as it were, on the wings of the 
wind, I did begin to have idees about ownin’ one. But you had ort to hearn 
Josiah Allen go on when I promulgated the idee to him. 

‘Ridin’ a wheel at my age! With my standin’ in the meetin’ house ! 
And revolvin’ round in the high circles of Jonesville that I revolved in! And 
with my principles! And my grandchildren! The idee!”’ 

Why, if I had advanced the project of ridin’ a tornado barebacked, or of 
elopin’ with Elder Minkley, or embezzlin’ a cow, or stealin’ a meetin’ house, 
or any other awful doin’s, he couldn’t manifest any more horrow and alarm ; 
but, as I did not melt down and wilt before his eloquence, he grew skairter 
and tried a new tact. He wuz so tender of my health! Oh, how my health 
and. strength wuz goin’ to be underminded if I made the venter, and how my 
bones would be broke up! Why, he did, I believe, shed a few tears one day 
as he ketched me lookin’ at Marjorie’s wheel, beseechin’ me to flee from the 
temptation so enticin to weak females. He held his bandanna anyway as if 
he wuz cryin’, and his eyes looked real red when he withdrawed it (but he 
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might have rubbed’em [J ~~” 9" > aes 
on the sly); but’tenny- | ~ 2 a ace du 
rate his voice trembled |, ©, . 38 . 


like a popple leaf (of ~~ ae 
course, he might have 2D ak 

made the tremble, but I 
d’know), but it affected 
me considerable, and I 
sez: ‘‘Well, Josiah, I 
hain’t tried to ride one 
yet. You may as well 
not agitate yourself so 
much till I do; you 
may bring on a spell.”’ 

And he said in warm axents he 
had ruther bring on a spell, or any 
fit I could mention, ruther than have me en- 
danger my life, my morals, my reputation, and 
my bones in that dreadful way. Ride a wheel! His 
Samantha, the only wife he had, ride a wheel! Why, 
he wouldn’t touch one with a forty-foot bean pole ! 

He shuddered so as he said that, I felt kinder chilly 
myself and drinked a cup of hot water—the tea kettle 
was bilin’—and I sez to myself and to Marjorie: ‘‘T 
guess I'll give up the idee. Josiah is so opposed to 
wheels and hates’em so, I guess it is my duty to keep 
away from ’em.”’ 

She felt sorry, I could see. Sweet little thing, she “ie wape oNnE oF THE 
had been helped by one so much, and Donald wuz — BEST FARMERS IN 
bein’ helped so much, too, by hisen, she wanted every- re ieee 
body else she loved to have one. Donald’s health was 
improvin’ all the time, and he wuz reformin’ fast, she said. Well, I knew 
that she wuz deeply in love, and that it wouldn’t do to take her word alone 
about Donald’s improvement, so I went to Jonesville to see a uncle of hisen 
who wuz cashier in the Jonesville bank (truly banks was the soil that the 
Marsh family thrived in), and he corroborated the story. Donald wuz doing 
a great deal better. He laid it to his being outdoors so much, and says 
he: ‘‘Donald’s father is making a great mistake in forcing him into a 
work he dislikes. He is a born farmer, and ought to be allowed to follow the 
work he loves and is fitted for. He is a perfect failure as a business man, and 
I believe it is because he found his daily work so loathsome that he took to 
drinking.”’ 

Sez 1: ‘‘ How fur is it to the city where Donald lives ?”’ 

** Forty milds,’’ sez he. 

‘* Forty milds,’’ says I musingly, ‘‘and it is now half past 10 a. M.”’ 

And, still musin’ in deep thought, I left the bank. I wuz workin’ out this 
problem : Could I get to his place and back by 6 p.M., for that wuz the hour 
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I had promised to return. I wuz going to visit to Thomas J.’s, but what wuz 
visitin’ compared to Marjorie’s happiness, which was at stake. And a plan 
had come over me like a Hash as I stood before that bank counter, that I be- 
lieved wuz flashed into my brain from the returnin’ scout I had sent out for 
help in my extremity. It made me remember that I had sent one out from 
my brain some time before, with orders to bring relief if possible. Well, 
suffice it to say that in two hours’ time I wuz settin’ talkin’ to Donald's 
father, onfoldin’ a plan to him. 

A farm of five hundred acres wuz to be sold on a mortgage the next week. 
Thomas J. told me that it was goin’ dog cheap. And it wuz the very farm 
that Donald’s mother was born and brought up on—a splendid property and 
pleasant as they make, with broad green meadows and pastures and a gay 
little stream runnin’ through it to turn all the wheels necessary on so big a 
place ; and dim green woods full of partridges, and quails, and cunning rab- 
bits, and chipmunks, ete. ; a handsome dwelling house, and outhouses enough 
to make a village. It wuz a beautiful place, and I never rid past it without 
admirin’ it. Donald’s grandfather had sold it, and the owner got extrava- 
gant, built a grand house and greenhouses, conservatories and tenant 
houses; and ’tennyrate he failed and died, and the farm was sellin’ for 
one-fourth its value. Well, my idee wuz, since Donald’s father had so 
much money, to rent that farm for Donald a year; if he made a success of 
farming, buy it—let him try the work he loved; if that couldn’t save him 
nothin’ could. 

Sez his pa dreamily, ‘‘ Donald is doing better now.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ sez I, ‘‘ because his wheel carries him out of the city and close 
confinement into the free air and open country he loves. It may be that a 
life spent that way will complete the cure, and if that is so, happiness awaits 
him and the girl he loves.” He knew jest how much I thought of Marjorie, 
for I had explained when I first went in that my love and pity for her wuz 
the reason for my encroachment on his time, and I see that Donald’s father 
liked her himself, and partly I spoze on account of her bein’ so well off, 
Melinda banked with old Mr. Marsh. But he vowed that he wouldn’t give 
up and that Donald should stay right there in that office. And I told him 
that he might keep Donald’s body there for a spell perched up on that high 
. stool addin’ up figgers, but the real Donald would be fur away in broad _pas- 
tures out under the blue skies. 

And he said that it had been a law in the Marsh family for generations that 
the eldest son should be a banker, and Donald bein’ a only son, of course it 
wuz his duty to foller that law. And I sez, ‘‘Nater made laws before the 
Marsh family wuz thought on, and while the Marshes might change their 
laws, Nater couldn’t or didi’t.”’ 

And he said that Donald ort to, and should be made to control himself. 
And I said that a good many things ort to be done that never would be, and 
in the nater of things never could be, and we must accept our finite limita- 
tions and do the best we could with what we had to do with. Sez I, ‘‘ As 
things stand, Donald is no honor or help to you—only a care.’’ And with 
a deep groan Mr. Marsh said that that wuz too true. 
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‘“* But,’ sez I, ‘‘if you let him drop the business he detests and foller the 
business he loves, mebbe he will grow into a man that you and everybody 
else will respect and honor. He has good material in him, and comes from 
an honorable race.”’ 

Well, he said that he would think it over, and he did. And I spoze that 
he had suffered so from mortification, seein’ his only child become a_ perfect 
wreck, and mebbe recollections of his pretty young wife's home-sick longing 
for her country home, mebbe these reasons had some little weight with him. 
But I spoze that my eloquent words and jesters wuz what really did the job. 
Mr. Marsh consented. The farm wuz hired with the chance to buy it at the 
expiration of a year, Donald wuz installed master in the beautiful house with 
good farm help and an able-bodied housekeeper. And, agreeable to my ad- 
vice, Donald bein’ on probation, as it were, Melinda took Marjorie and went 
west to visit her pa’s folks. They wuz comin’ back at the end of the year, 
and if this recipe worked as well as all hoped for, Marjorie and Donald wuz 
to be married the follerin’ June, a year from the time the farm wuz rented. 

Well, you've no idee how the plan, whispered into my ear by that onseen 
Thought Messenger, worked, and how fast Donald rode that plough and 
reaper and wheel into health and happiness. He stopped 
drinkin’. Why should he drink? Why seek for ficticious 
happiness when he had the real article in his heart, and Hope 
gilding his happy days with her golden light? Why, you 
could fairly see from day to day that change in Donald’s 1 
face. He used to ride out often on his wheel to see me 
durin’ that year of probation, partly for exercise, 
for the roads wuz as smooth as glass from his place 
to ours, and partly he loved to come because I 
talked to him about 
Marjorie and held up 
the arms of his courage 
and resolution talkin’ 
about the happy fu- 
ture. I laid out to 
take sights of comfort 
visitin’ back and forth 
with ’em, for I had got 
to likin’ Donald jest 
as well as I did Mar- 
jorie. And as I see 
his spindlin’ figger 
grow broad and stal- 
wart and his pale face 
healthy and hand- 
some, his tired-out 
restless blue eyes grow 


brilli 1 aati “*IN TWO HOURS’ TIME I WUZ SETTIN’ TALKIN’ TO DONALD’S 
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every day about’m. He made one of the best farmers in the state, his 
glowing happiness and content seemed to act like another sun, and the 
broad fields and gardens seemed to brighten and yield a richer harvest 
under it. Donald’s father wuz happy, too, for Donald wuz saved and makin’ 
money. 

Well, I spoze they will be married in June. Donald jest come on his wheel 
to bring me a letter from Marjorie. They’re comin’ home, for it is spozed 
that the danger is passed, and the lovers will meet agin, a happy, happy 
meeting. And old Mr. Marsh, so Donald jest told me, has sent him a tan- 
dem bicycle, the best that’s made. I spoze he looks forward to seein’ Mar- 
jorie and Donald ridin’ up and down the beautiful country roads on it, 
*tennyrate I do, I expect many a visit from it and them. As I sot there on 
the piazza in the pleasantest sunset and saw Donald flying along back over 
the smooth road on his wheel, I said to myself, I lay a good deal of Donald’s 
cure to the wheel, for if he hadn’t got one, who knows that his pa would gin 
his consent to try furder the cure of fresh air and country living? Yes, I set 
considerable store by bicycles, but my mind instinctively flowed back onto a 
strange, strange episode that occurred the last night Marjorie stayed with me. 
The night after I got home from my mission I found Marjorie carryin’ in her 
wheel, and I thought that I wouldn’t tell her the good news to excite her 
until mornin’, and of course two-thirds of my mind wuz took up thinkin’ of 
the ecstacy of her joy if things come out as I’most knew they would, and so 
T gin her only a little attention as she sez : 

“¢Tt’s a funny thing, Aunt Samantha, but every morning lately I find my 
wheel dirty, and I know that I always keep it clean.”’ 

“Well, dear,’’ I sez (with that third of my mind), ‘‘you have been out 
after dusk some, mebbe you didn’t see the dirt on it.’? But she gently con- 
tended me that she thought she should see everything about her wheel. 

And I sez, ‘‘ Well, dear, you go to bed, and no knowin’ what happiness the 
mornin’ light may bring you.’’ And she kissed me and went up to her room, 
where I heard her cryin’ a little later. But thinksez I, she will quiet down 
in a few minutes and go to sleep, and if I told her what 'd done, I knew 
that she would lay awake all night thinking. And in a few minutes all wuz 
still in her room, and I bein’ very tired, went to sleep, too. I waked up 
sometime about midnight, the moon wuz shining like daylight, and to my 
horrow I see that my pardner’s place wuz vacant. But a minute’s thought 
told me he had gone to the barn to feed a young colt he wuz a-bringin’ up 
by hand ; he did sometimes when he waked up in the night, go out and feed 
it. It wuz a likely colt. 

So I lay still, expectin’ every minute to see him return, but long minutes 
passed and no Josiah ; a quarter of an hour sped away, and still no pardner. 
And after half an hour passed I thought, it bein’ a warm night and as light 
as day, I would throw a blanket over my robe de nuee (French) and go out 
and ketch him lost in admiration over it. It wuza very likely colt. But 
what wuz my emotions of fear and dread, as I drew near the barn, to hear my 
pardner’s voice comin’ from behind that structure in loud, angry axents as if 
addressin’ some malefactor : 
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“THERE HE WUZ, PERCHED UP ON TOP OF MARJORIE’S WHEEL, CLAD IN AN OLD BICYCLE 
SUIT THOMAS J. HAD GIN ME FOR CARPET RAGS.”’ 
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‘Start for that pile of bricks, will you, you dum fool, you, the minute I 
let you loose? You have done that a dozen times to-night !”’ 
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I knew that there wuz a pile of old bricks behind the barn, but who had 
Josiah got there at that time of night? Had he captured a burgular and wuz 
holdin’ him in abbeyance? But lo, my pardner’s voice agin in loud, 
excited axents : 

‘‘There, kick up agin, will you? Tryin’ to throw me, hain’t you? Well, 
I guess you’ve found your master. I guess you'll see that there hain’t no 
female woman foolin’ with you! Goon, now, dum you! What ails you?” 
A minute’s silence, and I stood there wropped in horrified anxiety and a 
kerzy blanket. And then agin I hearn, ‘‘Oh, try to git on top of me, will 
you? Darn your darn picter!’’ I see that I must interfere. Fear and a 
woman’s shrinkin’ delicacy wuz throwed to the wind as I rushed forward to 
draw my beloved pardner from under the vile wretch he wuz tusslin’ with. 
I rushed forward, but what did my eyes behold? 
My pardner who had mocked at my hankerin’ bi- 
cyclewards, and pretended that he wouldn’t touch 
one no quicker than he would a pizen serpient, 
there he wuz perched up on top of Marjorie’s 
wheel, clad in an old bicycle suit Thomas J. had 
gin me for carpet rags, to which he had added a 
turkey red winder curtain for a sash, and had took 
ai a tall peacock’s feather from over the mantelry shelf 
and stuck it into his meetin’ hat. His back wuz 
towards me, and thunder-struckness kep’ 
me mute for some time ; finally he turned 
and see me, and oh, how he quailed as 
he caught the light of my two gray 
orbses! How meachin’ly he 
descended from the high perch ! 
And I sez, rememberin’ dis- 
tinctly former interviews with 
him on this subject : 

“Well, Josiah Allen, you’ ve 
rode a wheel, and now how is 
your health, and your morals, and your 
bones?’? My tone wuz sarcastick in 
the extreme, and I meant to be took 
as such. But even as I looked at 
him his mean changed from sheepish- 
ness, it grew defiant and even high- 
headed. ‘‘ Yes, Samantha, as it were, 
/ jest as you say, I wanted to guard you, 
“% to protect you, I wanted to find out 
jest how dangerous and onhealthy a 
wheel really wuz, so I could talk from 
“1 SED IN A TERSE WAY, ‘YOU HAD BETTER Holic Jocks and corres. 

"FEED THE COLT.’ AND HE DID.” ‘‘And your dress !”’ sez I, pointin’ 
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sash and peacock feather, *‘ wuz that, too, in the interests of science and 
religion ?”’ 

‘Yes, Samantha, they wuz all in the interest of religion. I wanted to see 
jest how a perfessor would feel rigged out in this way on a wheel. I wanted 
to see jest how fur he could go and not backslide.”’ 

“*Well,’’ sez I in cold axents’ as I drawed my blanket closer round me, 
“did you find out?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ sez he, rubbin’ his knee, ‘‘it can’t be did; no perfessor can go 
through what I have to-night and not fall.’’ 

He spoke feelin’ly, and I didn’t know whether he referred to morals or 
body, and didn’t care much. I felt cold towards him, and sez in shiverin’ 
axents, ‘* You had better go to bed, Josiah Allen, and let wheels alone for the 
futer.”” And I turned away and walked back with long steps on cold, bare 
feet, but with quite a lot of dignity. And he follered me with light, airy 
tread, but some lame, trundlin’ the wheel. 

“Yes, Samantha, I have at some personal inconvenience investigated the 
matter, and am convinced.”’ 

But I didn’t want to hear any more of his deceitful, coverin’-up talk, and 
I scz in a terse way: ‘‘ You had better feed the colt.’’ And he did. 


THE COLTS’ RACE. 
(Foreshadowing of the ‘' Futurity.”) 
By MARTHA MCCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


KEEN wind—keen as the slash of a knife, 
Though the summer is young and strong. 
d The locust muteth his shrilling fife ; 
The robin husheth his song. 


Where the grass out-lies there are colts in herd, 
Quivering with emulous fire. 

Fleet they as the wings of the fleetest bird ; 
Son each to a marvelous sire. 


When the keen wind bloweth its bugle-call 
There’s never a colt may stay— 

Free of stirrup, or spur, or rein, 
They’re off! Away and away! 


Away and away! They spurn the grass— 
The knife-edged wind must follow— 

With the black in the lead by the scantest head, 
They dip to the farthest hollow. 


The hollow’s crossed, and the lead is lost— 
The bay runs stride for stride— 

In a lightning burst, the chestnut’s first, 
With the gaunt gray locked beside. 
* * * * * * * 

When the wind blows keen as the slash of a knife, 
The racers, young and strong, 

Hearken, hearken the bugle note 
In breathless, emulous throng. 


Or who comes first, or who comes last, 
Not even the winds at play 

May sing or may know till the bugles blow 
Their call to the thick of the fray. 


A fogy without any doubt, 
And so much out of touch with the world of to-day 
He has quite lived his usefulness out, 
Why such things should be my concern I can’t see, 
* His flock’s criticisms, forsooth ! 
And, frankly, he’s persona grata to me 
When I wait in the parlor for Ruth. 


Thies I’ve heard people say that the parson’s passé, 


Ere she trips down the stairs, upon churehly affairs 
Quite frequent the parson dilates, 

And I always agree with the view that he airs 
Or the temporal truth that he states. 

Though it may not be plain, yet I always refrain 
From querying after that truth, 

Though t fear by my silence he guesses I’d fain 
Be changing the subject to Ruth. 


Though he discourses on Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
And points out their beauties to me, 

More anxious am I an awakening dawn 
Of love-light in two eyes to see. 

With wings of a dove far beyond and above 
Earth’s earthy his heart soars, forsooth ! 

While I am content with the gospel of love— 


The gospel according to Ruth. 
—Roy Farrell Greene. 
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By Epcar Fawcett. 


T was one of those affairs which had been going on for almost 
half a decade, and yet concerning which the most intrepid of 
gossips had not dared to change his critical murmur into a 
*scandalizing hiss. They both were a good deal in the same 
set, and where she went he was nearly always near at hand. 
Flora Newdigate had other devotees, but none so prominent as 
Proigne. You would drift into the Royal Academy picture- 
show this year, and see them there with their heads together 
before a certain canvas, and then remember that you had 
caught them in precisely the same attitudes last year—or was 
it, for that matter, the year previous? At the balls and 
dances, among the ‘‘church paraders’’? on Sunday mornings 
in Hyde Park, when it was luncheon hour in two or three of 
the choicest West End restaurants, they would be met, some- 
times earnestly conversing, or sometimes in moods of dead 
mutual silence. Sir Ralph, by this time, had ceased to be 
discussed at all. Nobody ever said, nowadays, ‘‘ Does he 

care?’’ or ‘Is he bothered?’’? Everybody realized that, even if he hated 

the whole proceeding, he was quite too emotionless a person (outwardly) 
to give a sign. Moreover, what had not Flora brought him, apart from 
all monetary meanings? He, it was true, had brought money in great 
cofferfuls. A millionaire ‘‘city man,’’? however, knighted because of some 
big charitable coup, what doors of any note had been opened to him as 
Sir Ralph Newdigate until he had married the grand-daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Earl? He was ten years older than Flora, if a day; he had 
his metropolitan chairmanships of companies, and his Stock Exchange 
preoccupations, now as before. Flora beamed at the dinners and other 
diversions — decidedly not as before—in his roomy Grosvenor Square 
mansion. Rubicund, rotund, elephantine, and almost boisterously voluble, 

Sir Ralph now shook hands with people who for years ignored his existence. 

Some of them were her people, too, and they all smiled on Cyril Proigne. 

Some of them might have been Proigne’s people as well, if he had had any. 

But on his side there was only an aunt, Mrs. Caverley, who seldom came up 

to town at all from Deene, her lordly place in Kent. Once an epigrammatist 

had said of her that she owned twenty-five per cent. of the hops there, in his 
endeavor to explain how rich she was. Did Mrs. Caverley mind about her 
nephew’s behavior? Apparently not. She had her occasional house parties 

—very brilliant ones—and so must have known. Oh, yes, beyond a doubt, 

it was concluded, she thoroughly knew! Besides, Proigne ‘‘did nothing,”’ 

and did it with conspicuous luxury. Had not his parents died genteel 
paupers? Who gave him his sumptuous flat in De Vere Gardens, with those 

Bartolozzis and those nice bits of Dresden? Who was responsible for his 
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brougham, with those lovely, sleek, cat-like roans? He wasn’t a betting man, 
but it still all meant a clear four thousand a year; and if it didn’t come from 
the dame at Deene, then it must have come from the moon— voild tout! And 
evidently the dame at Deene didn’t mind about Lady Newdigate any more 
than Sir Ralph minded about, Proigne. 

But Mrs. Caverley did mind. She owned a small house in Curzon Street 
which was rarely opened ; but one day in early June she appeared there. 
She had been a London belle in her day, and had cherished the man whom 
she married. His comparatively early death had made her hate the huge, 
melancholy, pleasureful town where she had first met him, and she never 
passed St. George’s Church, in Hanover Square (the scene of her happy mar- 
riage), without tightly closing her eyes. 

In her Curzon Street drawing-room we find her sipping tea and talking 
with the daughter of a dear dead friend. 

‘‘ Now, Amelia,’’ she was saying, ‘‘I know that I can confide to you that 
I detest the whole thing terribly. I want it to end. It must end. I’ve 
never breathed a word to Cyril—what is the use of talking with the man in 
such a case? He would simply lose his temper, and I would perhaps lose 
mine, and say some such vulgar thing as that Deene should be willed to a 
blind asylum, or a lunatic asylum, or Come, now, Amelia, your mother 
was a very clever woman. You inherit much of her quick wit and facile in- 
vention. I’ve known her to do the right thing at the right time in those old 
days—but never mind! We're talking of the present. Isn’t there some 
way?” : 

The Marchioness of Wheatsheaf bit her lips. They were very pretty lips. 
The under one was a merest tiny bend of pink, and above it curved the high, 
thin-nostrilled Norman nose, which, in certain English faces, you half dislike, 
half admire. 

“*T think there might be a way,’’ Lady Wheatsheaf mused aloud. ‘‘ But, 
oh, Mrs. Caverley, when I have spoken out I’m sure vou'll agree with me 
that it’s very hazy and dubious.”’ 

Then she told Proigne’s aunt what the ‘‘ way’ was. 

Mrs. Caverley was nodding sombrely when she finished. ‘‘ Not at all bad, 
my dear; not at all bad. You're the sort of woman who could bring them 
together. Adela Strafford ; of course ; yes; your step-sister, and just ready 
to appear in the world. Only eighteen, too; and Flora Newdigate is thirty, 
if a day. I remember Adela a baby. I must see her soon, Amelia. Is the 
resemblance so striking ?”’ 

‘* How shall I express it?’’ Lady Wheatsheaf said, giving a little nervous 
touch to her beflowered toque. ‘It is like this: A plain, prim pigeon, with 
no iris on its neck and no particular gloss on its feathers, may look like the 
heavenliest of doves.”’ 

“‘Tsec. And vour sister, Adela, is the pigeon.”’ 

“Well, Adela isn’t handsome.’’ 

‘And yet she strongly resembles Lady Newdigate ?”’ 

‘‘Tt’s really wonderful; for Flora, you know, is very beautiful. I’ve 
watched men literally start when they saw her for the first time.”’ 
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*€ YoU WOULD DRIFT INTO THE ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURE-SHOW, AND SEE THEM THERE 
WITH THEIR HEADS TOGETHER BEFORE A CERTAIN CANVAS.” 
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Lady Wheatsheaf rose to go. 

‘‘Oh, I’ve met the woman,’’ she said with curt hardness, rising also. 
‘* Yes ; she’s extraordinary at times. She comes and goes ; she’s journaliére. 
But I grant that she’s a miracle. Still, there’s one point, Amelia—she’s a 
fool. Everybody admits it.’’ 

Lady Wheatsheaf laughed into evidence her splendid teeth. ‘‘ Ah, Mrs. 
Caverley, but she’s a wise fool.”’ 

‘*M—yes; in keeping a clever man like Cyril so continuously at her side. 
And she’s wise in other ways. I’ve known cases where women infinitely 
cleverer were baffled by her.”’ 

Mrs. Caverley stared at the floor a moment. ‘‘Is Adela clever?”’ 

“Oh, very,’’ said Lady Wheatsheaf, with a transient pomp of sisterly 
pride. ‘‘Flora’s not to be named in the same year with her. But—I’m 
afraid she isn’t wise.”’ 

“¢Then you're afraid she won’t get on—that London won’t take her up?” 

“*Oh, perhaps. She’s so’ brilliant when she chooses, and so interestingly 
ugly.” 

“And yet you tell me that she looks like the handsomest woman in town!”’ 

“Isn't it droll—isn’t it?’’ bubbled Lady Wheatsheaf, with high jocoseness. 

‘Bring her here to tea on Friday; don’t fail!’’ pleaded Mrs. Caverley. 
““Pll have Cyril. I positively promise him. And you must positively 
promise me Adela.”’ 

‘*Soit! Unless there’s an earthquake, Adela and I shall certainly turn up 
in Berkeley Square at five on Friday.”’ 

But Adela Strafford met Proigne at many places besides his aunt’s house 
in the near future. “Lady Wheatsheaf had all the resources of a gay, rich 
woman. She sometimes contrived that meetings which in reality had been 
artfully arranged should scem products of mere coincidence and accident. 

Adela’s entrance into society was neither a failure nor a marked success. 
But, as her sister somewhat openly declared toward the end of June, ‘‘ Many 
a girl has done decidedly worse.”’ 

Mrs. Caverley, though longing for the quiet of her Kentish home, stayed on 
in town. One day, in great triumph, at a Belgravian afternoon crush, she 
drew Lady Wheatsheaf aside. 

‘He likes her, my dear. He must like her. She’s the first woman in 
years whom he’s talked with over ten minutes at a time, except one. And 
think of it! They drove together vesterday in the park. Such a funny thing 
happened. JI took dear old Lady Mary Faulkner to drive with me. Suddenly 
they passed us. ‘Ah, there they go,’ said Ladv Mary, who keeps her eyes 
marvelously for sixty, though she calls herself fifty-seven. ‘Who?’ I asked, 
for I had recognized Adela riding at Cvril’s side. Lady Mary flushed a little 
below her silly rouge. She was embarrassed, and almost stammered : ‘Why 
—your nephew—and ‘Lady Newdigate, vou thought, dear,’-I broke in. 
‘But it isn’t she. It’s Adela Strafford.’ You should have seen my friend’s 
surprise. The resemblance ix marvelous. It doesn’t really exist at all, and 
yet it exists in some mysterious, elusive manner.”? 

Lady Wheatsheaf laid a hand on Mrs. Caverley’s wrist.‘ Don’t,’’ she said, 
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‘pray don’t ever mention to Adela that there is any sort of resemblance 
at all!”’ 

Mrs. Caverley gave quick assent. ‘‘ But she must already have heard it 
from lots of people.” 

‘*Not from ‘lots.’ A few have mentioned it. She doesn’t dream how it 
could possibly be, however. Her skepticism has a touch of the impregnable. 
She believes Flora the handsomest woman in the world.” 

‘* And her conquest, Amelia. Does she realize that?”’ 

“Oh, no. Besides, it isn’t a conquest.’ 

‘* It’s a desertion, however.”’ 

‘* Not in any sense definite, Mrs. Caverley.’’ 

‘* But the least hint of disloyalty,’’ bristled the old lady, ‘‘ would be con- 
sidered a desertion by that woman, who has so long held him tight clutched.” 
‘*M—yes. She was here to-day. She’s left now. Did you see her?” 

‘*No, not yet. Is she looking the same as usual ?”’ 

‘* Emphatically not,’’ said Lady Wheatsheaf. ‘‘She has gone off in color- 
ing a little, and there are lines about her mouth which I don’t like. She 
gave me her hand and said a few words, but all the while I felt hate, hate, 
hate floating from her like some queer baleful fragrance.” 

‘* What will she do?’”’ asked Mrs. Caverley. The words were a shudder. 

“‘Do? I’ve not the faintest idea.” 

“*But, Amelia, she’ll never quietly submit. She’ll strike back.” 

‘*Oh, she'll strike back—somehow. That’s what torments me now.” 
Lady Wheatsheaf leaned her lips close to the other’s ear. ‘‘ For my treasured 
young sister has fallen in love.”’ 

“What! With Cyril? So quickly?” 

‘*It isn’t so quickly, after all. Besides, what can’t a mere day do in such 
cases? And it’s been several weeks, you know.’? The Marchioness gave a 
little shiver. ‘‘I begin to feel sorry we began it.”’ 

She was sorrier when she went home that afternoon, to her house in Port- 
man Square.. 

“You didp’t go anywhere to-day, then, Adela?” 

The girl turned from a window through which she had been gazing down 
at the fleet-driven cabs and victorias. Her cyes were woebegone, but her face 
looked brave, though harshly pained. ; 

‘“‘Mrs. Pomfret has been here, Amelia. We have had quite a long talk.” 

‘Cynthia Pomfret !”’ thought Lady Wheatsheaf, ‘the most obdurate and 
painstaking gossip in all England !’’ Then, aloud: ‘‘ Well, Adela?” 

‘*She said something——”’ the girl began, but broke down, lowering her 
eyes. In another second she had struggled with herself and rallied. ‘‘Some- 
thing that made me suspect. But for a long while she would say no more. 
Then I—I dragged it out of her. My—my strange resemblance to Lady 
Newdigate (strange, indeed, it must be !) is talked of everywhere. And he, 
Cyril Proigne, has merely been attracted toward me on this account. Mrs. 
Pomfret told me what I never knew before —what you, for some odd reason, 
have never told me before—that for years he has been her slave. But the 
story took a darker turn. AsI tell you, Amelia, I forced our visitor to speak. 
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T must have grown fierce, and frightened her at this point—poor, fragile, 
innocent little woman !”’ 

‘‘ Merciless little seandal-monger,’’ thought Lady Wheatsheaf. 

Adela went on: ‘‘ And so—there’s more, sister. It’s this: people are say- 
ing dreadful, panoramic, spectacular things.’’ 

‘* What things—what ?”’ 

‘‘That Mrs. Caverley and you are conspiring to steal from Lady Newdigate 
her adorer, her vassal. That you have been using this so-called ‘resem- 
blance’ asa lure. That Mrs. Caverley wanted you to do it, and that you, 
for family reasons, ambitious reasons, consented to make the trial. And 
lastly ”? Here Adela choked a sob and clenched her hands. Anger and 
scorn met in the enkindled gray of her candid eyes. 

“*Well ; and lastly ?”’ 

‘That Lady Newdigate laughs at the whole affair, because your own and 
Mrs. Caverley’s plot began at a time when she had temporarily dismissed 
Cyril Proigne, who now seeks to win his way back into her good graces by 
the aid of pique. She laughs, and has made it plain that she need only lift 
a finger to have him repentantly back at her side.’’ 

Lady Wheatsheaf had loosened her cloak, and now flung it on a chair. 

‘‘Such women as this Mrs. Pomfret,’’? she sneered, ‘‘ought to be put in 
the stocks. It would be only too mild a punishment.”’ 

But here Adela’s wrath blazed out. ‘‘It’sall true!” shecried. ‘‘I don’t 
blame you, or Mrs. Caverley either. You both had your motives. You, 
Amelia, have always wanted me to marry what you call ‘well.’ Besides, I—I 
love you too much to blame you for anything.’’? The girl paused, and drew 
in along breath. ‘But Cyril Proigne! I should like to meet him once 
more, and I shall !’’ 

“Adela! Why—why?” 

“To tell him how infinitely I despise him for having dared to use me as 
his makeshift, his cat’s paw!’’ She gave a laugh of piercing bitterness. 
‘* As if the finger of his idol couldn’t have been lifted without employing a 
poor, young country girl like myself as the lever force!’? She echoed her 
own laugh again, and caught up a mantle and hat which had evidently lain 
in readiness near by. 

‘* Adela !’’ panted her sister, ‘‘ Where on earth are you going? Surely not 
to him!” 

‘\No,”? shot the dogged reply, ‘‘as if I would! I’m going to her.”’ 

“But stay —think——”’ 

‘Oh, I have thought, and I’m only staying till Ford comes to tell me he's 
found a cab.”’ 

Just then a knock sounded. It meant that the cab waited. 

‘One moment, Adela,”’ threw out Lady Wheatsheaf. 

But the girl darted away. To Grosvenor Square from Portman was only a 
short drive. 

“*T think, Miss Strafford,’’ said the butler, who had a long-tried memory and 
recognized Adela as having called one day with her sister, the ultra-smart March- 

‘ioness of Wheatsheaf, ‘‘that Lady Newdigate is just at present in the library.” 


‘€1 HAD RECOGNIZED ADELA RIDING AT CYRIL’S SIDE.”’ 
Drawn by Walter Russell. 
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Without a word of reply, Adela passed into the library, remembering just 
where it was, having been shown its oaken carvings and Van Dykes weeks 
ago, when they had told her to study it well as one of the most perfect apart- 
ments in all London. 

Lady Newdigate, a dream of loveliness in clinging violet silks, rose as she 
entered. 

_ “Ah, youre alone?”’ said Adela, glancing here and there and finding that 
only coigns of shadow and patches of brightness encircled that one enchanting 
figure in the half-gloomed chamber. 

Lady Newdigate (of whom it had been declared that an active voleano 
could not non-plus her) merely answered : ‘‘ Won’t you have a cup of tea?” 

‘No, thanks. 1 don’t care to sit down, either. 1 simply came to tell you, 
Lady Newdigate, that as far as Jam concerned, you may lift your finger at 
once or not at all.”’ 

‘Really? Lift my finger? But I don’t understand.’’ The exquisite face 
looked decorously astonished—no more. 

“Oh, yes you do understand,’’ said Adela, with far more quiet than she 
felt. ‘(I never knew till to-day that Mr. Cyril Proigne had paid you court 
for years. I never knew till to-day that the attentions he has shown me were 
caused by his wish to regain your favor. I never knew till to-day that you 
had boasted of how the lifting of your finger could re-establish between your- 
self and him the old peaceful relations. But now, having heard all this, and 
being confident of its truth, I have come here to tell you that henceforth I 
shall play no part in either your quarrels or reconciliations, It was cruel, 
most cruel of you. But it was crueller still of him. To-morrow I leave Lon- 
don, and whether you lift that finger or let it lie idle, will not concern me in 
the least, hereafter.’’ 

Adela was turning away when a shape rose from a sofa half screened by 
copious palms. Instantly the girl recognized Cyril Proigne. He had turned 
very pale, but his usually placid voice was never more composed. Looking 
straight at Adela, he spoke. ° 

“ You didn’t sce me when you came in, and no matter what might have 
been the nature of your visit, I should at once have discovered myself like 
this. I have been here but a short time, and I came here to tell my old 
friend, Lady Newdigate, a somewhat important matter.”’ 

Adela’s lip was curled. ‘“Really, Iam not interested in your confidences 
to Lady Newdigate.”’ 

“*For the best of all reasons,’? Proigne answered somewhat sadly, ‘“‘I had 
hoped that you would be. My ‘important matter’ was the deep wish that 
I feel, Miss Adela, to ask you to become my wife, and my intention of ap- 
proaching vou to-morrow with this (to me) very momentous request.’’ 

Adela crimsoned, and drooped her eves. When she raised them, Lady 
Newdigate’s (large, ivory-lidded, azure, with dark rings in their pupils) were 
fixed upon her. And then, in a trice, the girl saw them change. They 
seemed to contract malignly as they focused her face. In another second, as 
if by some swift, necromantic stroke, Lady Newdigate’s adorable beauty be- 
came one dismal, repulsive ugliness. It was an ugliness that seemed voiceful 
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with the savagery of intense vituperation. But like a dropped mask, it sud- 
denly vanished, leaving Adela in chills of dismay. 

“Why haven’t you told me this?’’? Lady Newdigate said to Proigne, turn- 
ing toward him with a fragmentary coo of laughter, and looking as beautiful 
as he had ever seen her. 

Proigne took out his watch and glanced at it. ‘‘I have been here just five 
minutes, dear lady, as you'll admit. I really haven’t had time.”’ 

“But J have time,’’ burst from Adela, ‘‘ to tell you that, to-morrow or at 
any future day, Mr. Proigne, you need make no such request of me as that 
which you have just described.”’ 

At once Adela slipped from the library. Cyril Proigne made several swift 
pursuant steps. Then he receded from the doorway through which she had 
passed. While Adela’s unheard cab rattled off along the big square, Cyril 
and Lady Newdigate stood staring, so to speak, at one another’s mutual stares. 

** You meant it?’’ she said. 

“ Absolutely.” 

‘* And now she has just refused you.” 

‘‘T have hope—much hope. Eventually, Iam certain, she will pardon me.”’ 

‘Pardon you for what?’’ said Lady Newdigate, in her winsomest tones. 

‘©You know. Why do you ask? There was that quarrel. You were im- 
perious; I rebelled. Then, just at this time, when I was very angry (though 
I am not angry at all any more), I met this fine-souled girl. They spoke of 
aresemblance. They were right. A resemblance does exist, for I saw it at 
first, while laughing at its very absurdity. And yet she is hardly even pretty, 
while you are a wonder, a witchery, an ideal. But now I see no resemblance 
whatever ; all that has passed. One thing I see very clearly, however—that 
I used the girl as a revenge. It was horribly merciless of me, and she has 
found it out. But everything changed a week or two ago. She had ceased to 
be a revenge—she had become a living remorse.”’ 

He held her gaze unflinchingly with his own. After a little pause, he 
added: ‘‘Don’t you understand ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she replied. And the shaking of her delicate blonde head was like 
the caress that a breeze gives to an orchid. ‘‘ No,’’ she repeated, and went 
nearer to him. She was smiling, and there was always in her smile, when 
she so chose, a superb sorcery. 

Presently she reached out a hand and patted him on the shoulder. He 
flushed scarlet and gnawed his under lip. But he did not recoil. 

“ Unless, Cyril,’’ she went on, ‘‘ you mean that you really love her. Well, 
if you do, she’s refused you. Pray, pray forgive me for laughing, bu i 

She hid her face in a handkerchief for a moment, and he heard little 
smothered musical sounds, infinitely familiar. Then, observing him with 
great seriousness: ‘‘Go to her and fall on your knees if you will. I only 
laughed because it struck me as so droll.”’ 

“So droll?”’ he wavered. 

‘To think of you as a married man! And married to her! Why, she'd 
bore you to death in six weeks, with her moralities and proprieties. Am J 
not enough for you as regards both? I heard, the other day, that Lady 
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Wheatsheaf said I was a fool, but a wise fool, notwithstanding. Clever Lady 
Wheatsheaf! She hit it precisely. Let the world talk, I’ve always said, but 
never let it say things that can trouble your conscience. Isn’t mine quite 
clear? Concerning you, I mean, of course. And if it’s clear concerning you, 
heaven knows it must be immaculate concerning all other living men. You 
don’t love her a bit. She’s clever and sympathetic ; she has twice my brains 
—for that matter, I haven’t any brains at all, and I’ve never pretended to 
them. But you can’t deceive me, Cyril. You’re awfully fond of me, and 
I’m the only woman in the world for whom you care a fig. If I'd been mad 
and silly, as some women are, it would all have proved different between us 
now at this hour. But I’ve kept on my guard, and [ve kept you on your 
guard. It’s not been easy, that latter task, sometimes, as we’re both well 
aware. Yes; I wes imperious; you're quite right. But in your heart of 
heart you liked me better for it ; vou know you did, Cyril. You wanted to 
kiss me on the lips, and you shall never kiss me on the lips (goose that you 
were, with your idiotic talk, after things had gone so pleasantly for ages and 
ages!) until ?’m—your wife-—if ever that should happen.”’ 

Her voice, always dulcet, had here a dying fall, and she drew backward. 

“* Flora !”’ 

**T looked at that girl just now as it frightens me to think of how! She’s 
gone away believing frightful things of me. But I couldn’t help it. I hated 
her. I hate every one who would separate us. No one shall ; no one shall ! 
Poor dear old Ralph is ten years older than both of us. If he should die, I'l] 
—Il’ll wait a year, and then I'll marry you—there !”’ 

Tears glistened on the curved lashes of her richly magnetic eyes, but she 
dashed them away with speed. Promptly, after that, she raised one hand, 
doubling all its fingers except the forefinger. 

‘‘This girl—a nice girl, but a trifle bourgeoise, you must admit—said that 
I'd boasted of how I need only lift my finger to have you back again. It’s 
not true. Still, I lift my finger now, Cyril. You've been terrible. I didn’t 
dream you could be so terrible. But never mind ; I forgive you this once, 
and see: J lift my finger.”’ 

Cyril stood quite motionless. But he might have made some answer if Nir 
Ralph Newdigate had not entered the library ten seconds later, red-faced, 
massive, perspiringly hot. 

‘* Bless my soul, those infernal companies! How they do bore a man to 
death with their long-winded tirades about nothing! Here I’ve lost the whole 
of this glorious day in the city! Hallo, dear old Cyril, how are you? Quite 
fit, I hope? I knew there wasn’t anything on hand for us to-night, Flora, so 
I wired from Lombard Street for a box at the Criterion. Luckily, I got it, too, 
for they say that the new play’s jolly good fun, and Wyndham’s capital in it. 
And so, Cyril, you must stay and dine with us. Oh, don’t plead your day- 
time togs! Send for your man with your evening things, and dress here ; 
you ve often done it before, you know. Now, J’m going upstairs for a bath, 
and heaven knows J need one after all the beastly hard work I’ve been 
through this scorching hot day. By-the-by, I met Lady Jenny Smythe as I 
was coming home in my cab, and Lord Lymelynde was with her; he usually 
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is, you know—ha! ha! ha! I asked ’em to drop in for dinner—pot-luck, 
you know—and go with us to-night. They accepted (including old Smythe, 
of course—ha! ha! ha!), and Lord Lymelynde was good enough to observe 
that my ‘pot-luck’ meant merely the ordinary efforts of the best chef in 
London. Rather pretty of Lymelynde, wasn’t it? But how old Smythe can 
stand his goings-on with Lady Jenny, I’m blessed if I—well, never mind. 
You will stay and dine, Cyril, that’s a good old chap!” 

‘*T—I was just trying to remember,’’ murmured Proigne, palling at his 
chestnut moustache Henvously; “if I—hadn’t something else I’d promised to 
do for to-night.’’ 

‘*You’re not thinking of Gs Duchess’s, are you?” gently inquired Lady 
Newdigate. ‘‘ Because, if you are, we’re going to her state banquet, and it’s 
to-morrow evening.”’ 

Their eyes again met. 

“Yes, yes,”’ he said, rather low of voice, but with a certain eagerness ; ‘‘I 
was thinking of the Duchess’s.”’ 

And so Cyril Proigne stayed and dined that evening in Grosvenor Square. ° 


LA JEUNESSE ET LA MORT. 


By Mapison CAWEIN. 


NTO her fragrant face and hair,— 

U As some wild bee unto a rose, 
That blooms in splendid beauty there 

Within the South,—my longing goes ; 
My longing, that is over fain 
To call her mine, but all in vain; 
Since jealous Death, as each one knows, 
Is guardian of La Belle Helene: 
Of her whose face is very fair— 
To my despair, sweet Belle Helene. 


The sweetness of her face suggests 

The sensuous scented Jacqueminots ; 
Magnolia blooms her throat and breasts ; 
Her hands, white lilies in repose : 

Fair flowers all without a stain, 

That grow for Death to pluck again, 
Within that garden’s sunny close, 

The body of La Belle Helene ;. 

The garden sweet that she suggests— 
And Death invests, sweet Belle Heléne. 


’Twas passing strange, I think me,—when 
God dipped His hands in fires and snows, 
And fashioned womankind for men,— 

To set the richest flower that grows 

On Earth, for pleasure or for pain, 
Within Lord Love's and Tife’s demesne, 
And make Death gardener unto those 
Twin monarehs of La Belle Helene : 
’Twas passing strange, T think me, then, 
To mortal men, sweet Belle Helene. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


By HIs Son, Ropert FE, LEE, JR. 


The first vivid recollection I have of my father is his arrival at Arlington 
after his return from the Mexican War. I can remember some events of 
which he seemed a part when we lived at Fort Hamilton, New York, about 
1846 ; but they are more like dreams—very vague and disconnected—natur- 
ally so, as I was at that time about three years old. 

But the day of his return to Arlington, after an absence of more than two 
years, I have always remembered. I had a frock or blouse of some light 
“¢wash’’ material, probably cotton—a blue ground dotted over with white 
diamond figures. Of this I was very proud, and I wanted to wear it on this 
important occasion. Eliza, my mammy, objecting, we had a contest, and I 
won. Clothed in this, my very best, and with my hair freshly curled in long 
light ringlets, I went down into the large hall, where the whole household was 
assembled, eagerly greeting my father. He had just that moment arrived on 
horseback from Washington, in some way having missed the carriage which 
had been sent for him. There was visiting us at this time Mrs. Lippitt, a 

friend of my mother’s, who had 
with her her little boy Armi- 
stead, about my age and size, 
and also with long curls. 
Whether he wore as handsome 
a suit as mine I cannot remem- 
ber; but he and I were left 
“together in the background, 
feeling rather frightened and 
awed. After a moment’s greet- 
ing to those around him, my 
father pushed through the crowd, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Where is my little 
boy?’ He took up in his arms 
and kissed—not me, his own 
child, in best frock and clean face 
and well arranged curls, but my 
little playmate, Armistead ! 

As to the rest my memory has 
always been a perfect blank. I 
remember nothing more of any 
circumstance connected with that 
time, save that my feelings were 
terribly hurt. I have no doubt 
that he was at once informed of 
his mistake and made ample 
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My next recollection of him is in Baltimore, while we were on a visit to his 
sister, Mrs. Marshall, the wife of Judge Marshall, and of finding myself down 
on the wharves, where my father had taken me to see the landing of a mus- 
tang pony he had brought me from Mexico, and which had been shipped 
from Vera Cruz to Baltimore in a sailing vessel. I was all eyes for the pony, 
and a very miserable, sad-looking object he was. From his long voyage, 
cramped quarters, and necessary lack of grooming, he was rather a disap- 
pointment to me. But I soon got over all that, and as I grew older, and’ was 
able to ride and appreciate him, he became the joy and pride of my life. I 
was taught to ride him by Jim Connelly, the faithful Irish servant of my 
father, who accompanied him through the Mexican campaign. Jim used 
often to tell me, in his quizzical way, that he and Santa Anna (the pony’s 
name) were the first men on the walls of Chapultepec. The pony was pure 
white, five years old, and about fourteen hands high. For his inches, he was 
about as good a horse as I ever met with. While we lived in Baltimore he 
and Grace Darling, my father’s favorite :nare, were members of our family. 

Grace Darling was a chestnut mare of fine size and great power. He bought 
her in Texas from the Arkansas cavalry on his way to Mexico, her owner hav- 
ing died while on the march out. She was with him during all of the war, 
and was shot seven times. As a little fellow I used to brag about that num- 
ber of bullets being in her, and would place my finger on the scar made by 
each one. My father was much attached to and proud of her, always petting 
and talking to her in an affectionate way when he rode her or visited her in 
her stable. 

Santa Anna was found lying cold and dead in the park at Arlington one 
morning in the spring of 1861, just after the Federal troops moved across into 
Virginia. Grace Darling was taken, in ‘the spring of ’62, from the White 
House, my brother’s place on the Pamunky River, where she had been sent 
for safe-keeping, by some Federal quartermaster, when General McClellan 
occupied that place as his base of supplies at the time of his advance on 
Richmond. 

In a letter of my father, written to my mother August 3d, 1862, he sadly 
alludes to her loss: ‘‘I have heard of Grace. She was seen bestrode by some 
Yankee, with her colt by her side. I could be better resigned to many things 
than that. I must try and be resigned to that, too.’’ 

When we lived in Baltimore I was greatly struck one day by hearing one of 
two ladies who were visiting us, say : 

‘‘ Everybody and everything loves him—his family, his friends, his ser- 
vants, his horse, and his dog.’’ 

From that carly time I began to be impressed with my father’s character as 
compared with other men. Everybody in our household respected, revered, 
and loved him; that seemed a matter of course ; but it then began to dawn 
on me that everyone else with whom I was thrown held him in high regard. 
Colonel Lee was then about forty-five years of age, active and strong, and as 
handsome as man ever was. 

The dog referred to was a black-and-tan terrier named Spec— really a mem- 
ber of our family, respected and beloved by ourselves and well known by all 
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who knew us. My father picked up his mother, floating in the Narrows, 
while crossing from Fort Hamilton to the fortifications opposite, on Staten 
Island. She had doubtless fallen overboard from some passing vessel. He 
rescued her and took her home, where she was welcomed and made much of 
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by his children. She was a handsome little thing and showed high breeding. 
My father named her Dart. Spec was born at Fort Hamilton and was the 
joy of us children and our pet and companion. He accompanied us every- 
where, even to church. 
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In a letter to my mother written from Fort Hamilton January 28th, 1846, 
my father thus speaks of Spec: ‘‘. . . Iam very solitary, and my only com- 
pany is my dog and my cats. But Spec has become so jealous now that he 
will hardly let me look at the cats. He seems to be afraid that I am going 
off from him, and never lets me stir without him; lies down in the office 
from eight to four without moving ; turns himself before the fire as the side 
from it becomes cold. I catch him sometimes sitting up, looking at me s« 
intently that I am for the moment startled.’? And in a letter from Mexico, 
written a year later—on December 25th, 1846—he writes: ‘‘ Can’t you cure 
poor Spec? Cheer him up; take him to walk with you; tell the children to 
cheer him up.’’? Again, just after the capture of Vera Cruz, writing to his 
eldest son, he sends this message to Spec: ‘‘ Tell him I wish he was here 
with me. He would have been of great service in telling me when I was 
coming upon the Mexicans when I was reconnoitring around Vera Cruz. 
Their dogs frequently told me, by barking, when I was approaching them 
too nearly.’’ 

When my father returned to Arlington from Mexico Spec was the first to 
recognize him, and the extravagance of his demonstrations of delight left no 
doubt that he knew at once his kind master and loving friend. Some time 
during our residence in Baltimore Spec disappeared, and we never knew 
what was his fate. I never remember my father’s being sick. I presume 
he was indisposed at times; but, if so, no impressions to that effect 
remain. 

He was always bright and 
gay with us little folk, romping, 
playing, and joking with us. 
With the elder children he was 
just as congenial, and I have 
seen him join my brothers and 
their friends when they would 
try their prowess at a high jump 
over the bars—and beat them, 
too. The two younger children 
he petted a great deal. Our 
greatest treat was to get into his 
bed in the mornings and listen 
to him talk to us in his bright, 
entertaining way. This custom 
was kept up till I was at least 
ten years old. Although he was 
so companionable, joyous and 
unreserved with us, he was very 
firm on all proper occasions, 
never indulged us in anything 
that was not good for us, and 
ROBERT E. LEE, ABOUT 1855. exacted the most implicit obe- 
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I always knew that it 
was impossible to dis- 
obey my father. I felt 
itin me. I never thought 
why, but was perfectly 
sure when he gave an 
order that it had to be 
obeyed. My mother I 
could sometimes circum- 
vent, and on occasions 
took liberties with her 
orders, construing them 
to suit my own views; 
but exact obedience to 
every mandate of my 
father’s was part of my 
life and being. 

He was very fond of 
having his hands tickled, 
and, what was still more 


curious, itamused him to: i. 
take off his slippers and MARY CUSTIS LEE, WIFE OF ROBERT E. LEE. 
place his feet in our laps trom a portrait taken in 1855. 


to have them tickled also. Often, after playing in the open air all day, the sit- 
ting still, holding his feet, would be too much for us, and our drowsiness would 
soon show itself in continual nods. Then, to arouse us, he had a way of 
stirring us up with his foot, laughing heartily at and with us. He would often 
tell us when so occupied the most delightful stories, and there was no nodding. 
Sometimes, however, our interest in his wonderful tales became so engrossing 
that we would forget to do our duty, when he would declare: ‘‘ No tickling, 
no story.”’ 

When we were a little older our elder sister told us one winter the ever 
delightful story of Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.’? Of course, she told it in 
prose, and arranged it to suit our childish mental capacity. Father was 
generally in his corner by the fire, the tickling going on briskly, when he 
would cut into the story in the original verse, repeating line after line of the 
poem, much to our disapproval, but to his great enjoyment. 

The first duty to which my father was assigned after the Mexican War was 
the building of Fort Carroll, on the Patapsco River, some eight miles from 
Baltimore. He was there for three years, and we lived in a home on Madison 
Street, near Biddle. I used to go down with him to the fort quite often. We 
drove to the harbor in a ‘“‘bus”’ and there took one of the boats of the fort, 
sent up to meet us, with a crew from among the employés there, and were 
rowed to Soller’s Point. There I was generally left in charge of the people of 
the place while my father visited the works and workmen at the fort, a short 
distance out in the river. These days were very happy ones. The shipping, 
the river, the boat and oarsmen, and the country dinner at Soller’s Point— 
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all made a strong impression on me. But, above all, I remember my father 
—his gentle, loving care of me; his bright talk ; his stories ; his maxims and 
teachings. I was so proud of him, and of the evident respect for and trust in 
him that every one showed! The impressions obtained at that time have 
never changed or left me. He was a great favorite in Baltimore, especially 
with women and little children. When he and my mother went out in the 
evening to some entertainment we were allowed to sit up and see them start. 
My father, as I remember, was in uniform, and always ready, waiting for my 
mother, who was generally late. He would chide her gently in a playful way, 
and with his bright smile. After telling us goodby, I would go to sleep with 
this beautiful picture in my mind—the golden epaulets and all; always the 
epaulets. 

In Baltimore, I went to my first school; to a Mr. Rollins on Mulberry 
Street, and I remember how interested my father was in my studies, how he 
encouraged me in my failures, and praised me in my little triumphs. 
Indeed, he was always the same as long as I was at school and college, and I 
wish so much that all his kind and sensible letters to me could have been 
preserved. 

The 1st of September, 1852, Colonel Lee was appointed Superintendent of 
the United States Military Academy at West Point. My memory as to our 
move from Baltimore is very dim. The family went to Arlington, and 
remained until our new home at West Point was gotten ready—sometime 
that winter. 

My recollections of my father at West Point are fuller and more distinct. 
He lived in the house which is still occupied by the Superintendent. It wads 
built of stone, large and roomy, with garden, stables and pasture lots. We, 
the two youngest children, enjoyed it all greatly. Grace Darling and Santa 
Anna were then with us, and many a fine ride have I had with my father in 
the afternoons, when, released from his office, he would mount his old mare, 
and with Santa Anna carrying me by his side, take a five or ten mile trot. 
Though my pony cantered delightfully, my father would make me keep him 
in a trot, saving that the hammering I got from that gait was good for me. 
We rode the dragoon seat—no posting, and I used to become very tired, until 
I got used to it. 

My father was the most punctual man I ever knew. He was always ready 
for family prayers, and at all meal times, and met every engagement, business 
or social, on the moment. He expected all of us to be the same, and 
impressed upon us the use and necessity of forming such habits, for the con- 
venience of all concerned. I never knew him late for Sunday service at the 
post chapel. He appeared in uniform some minutes before any one else, and 
would jokingly rally my mother and sisters for being late, or forgetting 
something at the last moment. When he could wait no longer, he would 
say, ‘Well, I am off,’’ and march away to church by himself, or with any 
of us who was ready. Then he took his seat, well up the middle aisle ; and, 
as I remember, he got always very drowsy during the sermom, and 
sometimes caught a little nap. At that time this drowsiness of my father’s 
seemed something awful to me. I knew that it was very hard for me to keep 
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awake, and frequently I did not; 
but why he, who I believed could 
do everything that was right, with- 
out any effort, should sometimes be 
overcome, I could not understand, 
and did not try to do so. 

It was against the rules for any 
cadet to pass beyond certain well- 
defined limits. Of course they did 
sometimes go, and when caught 
were punished by receiving so many 
‘‘demerits.’? My father, riding out 
one afternoon with me, suddenly 
came up with three cadets far he- 
yond the limits. When rounding a 
turn in a mountain road, with a 
deep woody ravine on one side, we 
came upon them. They immedi- 
ately leaped over a low wall on the 
ravine side of the road, and dis- 
appeared from our view. We rode 
on a minute in silence, when my 
father said : 

‘* Did you know those young men? Roper? &. LEE, JR. (YOUNGEST SON OF GENERAL 
But no !—if you did, don’t say so. I BRE), AN BAZ. 
wish boys would do what is right, it would be so much easier for all of us.”’ 

He knew he would have to report them, but not being sure who they were, 
I suppose he wished to give them the benefit of the doubt. At any rate, I 
never heard any more about it. One of the three asked me the next day if 
‘‘the Colonel ’’ had recognized them, and I told him what had occurred. 

I was now old enough to have a room to myself, and to encourage me to be 
useful and practical, my father made me attend to it, just as the cadets had 
to do with their quarters in barracks and in camp. He even, for a time, went 
through the form of inspecting it daily to see if I had performed my duty 
properly. I remember enjoying it at first, but soon tired of the routine. 
However, I was kept at it, becoming in time very proficient, and the knowl- 
edge so acquired has been of the greatest use to me throughout life. 

He always encouraged me in every healthy outdoor exercise and sport. He 
taught me to ride, constantly giving me minute instructions, with the reasons 
forthem. He gave me my first sled, and would often come to where we boys were 
coasting to look on. He also gave me my first pair of skates, and placed me 
under the care of a reliable person, who should teach me how to use them, 
inquiring regularly how I progressed. It was the same as to swimming, 
which he was anxious I should learn thoroughly. Professor Bailey of the 
West Point Faculty had a son about my age, now hiinself a professor at Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., who became my favorite companion. I took 
my first lesson in the water with him, under the direction and supervision of 
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his father. My father inquired constantly how I was getting along and made 
me tell him exactly my methods, stroke, etc., and explained to me what he 
considered the best way to swim, and the reasons for the same. 

I now went to day-school, and had always a sympathetic helper in my 
father. Often he would come into the room where I studied at night, and 
sitting beside me, show me how to master a hard sentence in my Latin 
reader, or a difficult sum in arithmetic: not by giving me a translation of 
the sentence, nor an answer to the sum, but by showing me step by step the 
way to the right solution of both. He was very patient, very loving, and 
very good to me, and I tried my best to please him in my studies. When I 
was able to bring home a good report from my teacher, he was greatly pleased, 
and showed it in his eye and voice, though he did not say much. But he 
always insisted that I should get the ‘‘maximum,”’ that he would never be 
perfectly satisfied with less. That I did sometimes win it, und I believe 
deserved it, I know was due to his judicious and true method of exciting my 
ambition and perseverance. 

I have endeavored to show how fond my father was of his children, and as 
the best picture I can offer of his loving, tender devotion to us all, I give here 
a letter from him, written to his daughter Annie, who was living with her 


grandmother, Mrs. Custis, at Arlington : 
“West Point, 25th February, 1853. 

“My Precious ANNtE—I take advantage of your gracious permission to write to yon, 
and there is no telling how far my feelings might carry me were I not limited by the 
conveyance furnished by the Mim’'s* letter, which lies before me, and which must (the 
Mim says so) go in this morning’s mail. But my limited time does not diminish my 
affection for you, Annie, nor prevent my thinking of you, and wishing for you. I long 
to see you through the dilatory nights. At dawn when I rise, and all day my thoughts 
revert to you in expressions that you cannot hear or I repeat. I hope you will always 
appear to me as you are now painted in my heart, and that you will endeavor to 
improve and so conduct yourself as to make you happy and me joyful all our lives. Dili- 
gent and earnest attention to all your duties can only accomplish this. Iam told you 
are growing very tall, and I hope very straight. Ido not know what the cadets will say 
if the Superintendent’s children do not practice what he demands of them. They will 
naturally say he had better attend to his own before he corrects other people’s children, 
and as he permits his to stoop, it is hard he will not allow them. You and Agnes 
(another daughter) must not, therefore, bring me into discredit with my young friends, 
or give them reason to think that I require more of them than of my own. I presume 
your mother has told all about us, our neighbors, and our affairs. And, indeed, she 
may have done that and not said much either so far as I know. But we are all well and 
have much to be grateful for. To-morrow we anticipate the pleasure of your brother’s 
company, which is always a source of pleasure tous. It is the only time we see him 
except when the ‘Corps’? comes under my view at some of their exercises, when my 
eye is sure to distinguish him among his comrades and follow him over the plain. Give 
much love to your dear grandmother, grandfather, Agnes, Miss Sue, Lucretia, and all 
friends, including the servants. Write sometimes, and think always of your affectionate 
father. R. E. Lee.” 


In a letter to my mother, written many years previous to this time, he 
says, ‘(I pray God to watch over and direct our efforts in guarding our dear 
little son. . . . Oh, what pleasure I lose in being separated from my 


* <The Mim” and ‘ Maina,’’ were his pet names for my mother. I do not know 
how they originated, possibly derived from Mary, which was her name. 
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children! Nothing can compensate me for that. .’ Jn another letter 


about the same time: ‘‘. . . You do not know how much I have missed 
you and the children, my dear Mary. To be alone in a crowd is very soli- 
tary. In the woods I feel sympathy with the trees and birds, in whose 
company I take delight, but experience no pleasure in a strange crowd. I 
hope you are all well and will continue so, and therefore must again urge you 
to be very prudent and careful of those dear children. If I could only get a 
squeeze at that little fellow, turning up his sweet mouth to ‘Keese baba !’ 


COLONEL ROBERT E, LEE, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WEST POINT, 1853. 


From the portrait by Professor Weir, now owned by Captuin Robert E, Lee 


You must not let him run wild in my absence, and will have to exercise 
firm authority over all of them. This will not require severity or even strict- 
ness, but constant attention and an unwavering course. Mildness and for- 
bearance will strengthen their affection for you while it will maintain your 
control of them.”’ 

In a letter to one of his sons he writes as follows : ‘I cannot go to bed, my 
dear son, without writing you a few lines to thank you for your letter which 
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gave me great pleasure. . . . You and Custis must take great care of your 
kind mother and dear sisters when your father is dead. To do that you must 
learn to be good. Be true, kind and generous, and pray earnestly to God to 
enable you to keep His commandments and walk in the same all the days of 
your life. . . . I hope to come on soon to see that little baby vou have got 
to show me. You must give her a kiss for me, and one to all the children, 
your mother and grandmother. . . . ” 

The expression of such sentiments as these was usual with my father 
throughout his life; and to show that it was all childhood in general, and 
not his own little ones merely, that charmed and fascinated him, I quote 
from a letter of his to my mother which, together with the one above, was 
written when he was in St. Louis engaged in the improvement of navigation 
in the Mississippi River, about ’38 or ’39: 


«|. . Igawa number of little girls all dressed up in their white frocks and panta- 
lets, their hair plaited and tied up with ribbons, running and chasing each other in all 
directions. I counted twenty-three nearly all the same size. As 1 drew up my horse 
to admire the spectacle, a man appeared at the door with the twenty-fourth in his arms. 
‘My friend,’ said I, ‘are all these your children? ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and there are nine 
more in the house, and this is the youngest.’ Upon further inquiry, I found that they 
were only temporarily his, and that they were invited to a party at his house. He said, 
however, that he had been admiring them before I came up, and just wished that he 
had a million of dollars, and that they were all his in reality. I do not think the eldest 
exceeded seven or eight years old. It is the prettiest sight I have seen in the West, 
and perhaps in my life... .”’ 


As Superintendent of the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
my father had to entertain a good deal, and I remember well how handsome 
and grand he looked in uniferm, which was the full-dress of the army officers 
then; how genial and bright; how considerate of everybody’s comfort of 
mind and body. He was always a great favorite with the ladies, especially 
the young ones. His fine presence, his gentle, easy manner and kindly 
smile, put them at once at ease with him. 

Among the cadets at this time were my eldest brother, Custis, who in 1854 
was graduated at the head of his class, and my father’s nephew, Fitzhugh 
Lee, who was in the third class, besides many relatives and friends. Saturday 
heing a half holiday for the cadets, it was the custom for all social events of 
which they were a part to take place on that afternoon or evening. Nearly 
every Saturday a number of these young men were invited to our house to 
tea, or supper, for it was a good, substantial meal. The misery of some of 
these poor fellows from embarrassment, and possibly from awe of the Super- 
intendent, was pitiable, and evident even to me, a boy of ten. But as soon 
as my father got command, as it were, of the situation, one could see how 
quickly most of them were put at there ease. He would address himself to 
the task of making them feel comfortable and at home, and his winning man- 
hers and pleasant ways at once succeeded. 

In the spring of 1853 my grandmother, Mrs. Custis, died. This was the 
first death in our immediate family. She was very dear to us, and was ad- 
mired, esteemed, and loved by all who had ever known her. Bishop Meade, 
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of Virginia, thus writes of her: ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Custis, of Arlington, the wife 
of Mr. Washington Custis, grandson of Mrs. General Washington, was the 
daughter of Mr. William Fitzhugh, of Chatham. Scarcely is there a Christian 
lady in our land more honored than she was, and none more loved and es- 
teemed. For good sense, prudence, sincerity, benevolence, unaffected piety, 
disinterested zeal in every good work, deep humility, and retiring modesty— 
for all the virtues which adorn the wife, the mother, and the friend—I never 
knew her superior.”’ 

In a letter to my mother sent after the sad event, my father says: ‘‘. . . 
May God give you strength to enable you to bear and say, ‘ His will be done.’ 
She has gone from all trouble, care, and sorrow, to a holy immortality, there 
to rejoice and praise forever the God and Saviour she so long and faithfully 
served. Let that be our comfort, and that our consolation. May our death 
‘be like hers, and may we meet in happiness in heaven.’’ In another letter 
about the same time: ‘‘. . . She was to me all that a mother could be, 
and I yield to none in admiration for her character, love for her virtues, and 
veneration for her memory.”’ 

While at West Point my father was persuaded to allow R. 8. Weir, Professor 
of Drawing and Painting at the Military Academy, to paint his portrait. As I 
now remember, there were only one or two sittings, and the artist had to finish 
the picture from the glimpses he obtained of his subject in the regular inter- 
course of their daily lives. This portrait shows my father in the undress 
uniform of a Colonel of Engineers, and many think it a good likeness. To 
me, the expression of strength peculiar to his face is wanting, especially in 
the lines of the mouth. Still, it is very like him at that time. My father 
never could bear to have his picture taken, and there are no likenesses of him 
that really give his sweet expression. It was such a serious business with 
him that he never could ‘‘ look pleasant.”’ 

In April 1855, my father was appointed to the Lieutenant.Colonelcy of the 
Second Cavalry, one of the two new regiments added to the Army at that time. 
When he left West Point to enter upon his new duties, his family moved to 
Arlington, my mother’s home. During the fall and winter of 1855 and 1856, 
the Second Cavalry was recruited and organized at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel Lee. In the Winter and 
Spring of 1856 Colonel Lee was on court martial detail and did not join his 
regiment until the last of March. It was then in Western Texas, some of the 
companies under Colonel Albert “Sidney Johnston at Fort Mason and the 
remainder under Hardee at the Clear Fork of the Brazos. 

I did not see my father again until the Winter of 1857, when he was 
summoned home by the death of my grandfather, Mr. George Washington 
Parke Custis, of Arlington. He remained with my mother several months, 
and commenced at once to put her estate in order—not an easy task, as it 
consisted of several large plantations and very many negroes. 

He was always fond of farming, and took great interest in the improvements 
he immediately put under way at Arlington. In a very short time the 
buildings, roads, fences, fields and stock, showed in their improved condition 
and appearance the effects of his management. He often said that he longed 
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for the time when he could have a farm of his own, where he could end his 
days in quiet and peace, interested and occupied in the care and improvement 
of his own land. Just after the close of the War, in a letter to his son, he 
writes: ‘‘. . . I shall endeavor to procure some humble but quiet abode for 
your mother and sisters, where I hope they can be happy. As I before said, 
I want to get in some grass country where the natural product of the land 
will do much for my subsistence. . . . ’? And again, after he had accepted 
the presidency of Washington College, at Lexington, Virginia, to the same 
son: ‘*. . . I should have selected a more quiet life, and a more retired 
abode than Lexington, and should have preferred a small farm, where I could 
have earned my daily bread. ”’ 

I was at a boarding school after we returned to Arlington, and saw my father 
only during my holidays, if he happened to be at home. It was about this 
time I was presented with my first gun and allowed, after some ‘‘ coaching, ”’ 
to go out shooting by myself. My father to encourage me, offered me a reward 
for every crow-scalp I could bring him, and in order that I might get to work 
at once, advanced me a small sum of money, with which to buy powder and 
shot. This sum was to be returned to him out of the first scalps obtained. 
My industry and zeal were great, my hopes bright, and by good luck I did 
succeed in bagging two crows, about the second time I was out. I showed 
them with great pride to my father, and intimated that I would shortly be 
able to return him his loan, and that he must be prepared to hand over to me, - 
very soon, further rewards of my skill. His eyes twinkled, and his smile 
showed that he had strong doubts of my making an income by killing crows. 
He was right, for I never killed another, though I tried hard and long. 

: I saw but little of my father after he left 
West Point. He went to Texas, as above 
stated, in 1856, and remained until the Au- 
tumn of 1857, when he came home on the 
death of his father-in-law. After remaining 
at Arlington nearly a year he was with his 
regiment in Texas until the Fall of 1859, when 
he came home on leave for the purpose of 
completing the settlement of my grandfather’s 
estate. During this visit the ‘‘John Brown 
raid’’ at Harper’s Ferry occurred. The 
Secretary of War selected Colonel Lee to com- 
mand the United States troops sent to sup- 
press it. Included in this detachment was 
Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart, the cavalry leader 
COLONEL ROBERT E, LEE, 185%) of subsequent renown. 


( To be continued. ) 


DR. A. CONAN DOYLE. 


A. Conan Doyle, the author of ‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes”? and other world-famous 
stories, contributes to this number of 
Frank Lesuiz’s Porurar Monrniy the 
highly dramatic historical sketch called 
‘‘An Impression of the Regency.”’ At the 
present writing, however, Dr. Doyle is en- 
gaged in far other than literary work, hay- 
ing volunteered as a field surgeon with the 
British Army in South Africa. In a recent 
letter from the front, he wrote : 

‘‘Tt was only General Smith Dorrien’s 
brigade, but if it could have been passed 
just as it was down Piccadilly it would 
have driven London crazy. I watched 
these, ragged-bearded, fierce-eyed infan- 
try, struggling along under a cloud of dust. 
Who could have conceived, who had seen 
the prim soldier in the time of peace, that 
he could so quickly transform himself into 
this grim, virile barbarian ? Here and there 
isaman whosmiles, but most have swarthy 
faces, and lean a little forward, with eyes 
steadfast and features impassive. Here is a 
clump of Highlanders with workmanlike 
aprons in front, their keen faces burned 
black with their months on the veldt. 

‘**Good old Gordons!’ I cried as they 
passed me. A sergeant glanced at the 
dirty enthusiast in an undershirt. 

“*What cheer, matey?’ he cried, and 
the men squared their shoulders and put a 
touch of ginger into their stride. 

“‘Here is aclump of mounted infantry, 
a grizzled fellow, like a fierce old eagle, at 
the head of them. Some are maned like 
lions, some have young, keen faces, but 
all leave an impression of familiarity upon 
me; yet I have not seen the irregular 
British cavalry before. Why should they 
be so familiar to me—this loose-limbed, 
head-erect, swaggering type? Of course, I 
have seen it in the American cowboy over 
and over again. Strange that a few 


months on the veldt should have produced 
exactly the same man as springs from the 
Western prairie.” s 


THE DEBUTANTE. 


Who has an arch and mirthful air, 

Yet when her chaperone is near 

Seems like an angel unaware? 
The débutante. 


Who loves to be extolled and fanned, 
Yet blushes when you hold her hand 
As if she didn’t understand? 

The débutante. 


_ Who has a partner in advance 
For every german, play and dance, 
And slays a heart with every glance ? 
The débutante. 


Who leaves a ball and german late, 

And loves an alcoved téte-~i-téte, 

And sees no serious side to Fate? 
The débutante. 


Who at the table takes her seat 
In some grand banquet-hall complete 
Yet is too delicate to eat? 

The débutante. 


Who welcomes with a rippling laugh 

The many flattering toasts you quaff, 

And finds in them more wheat than chaff? 
The débutante. 


Who listens with a coy content 

To words of love from warm hearts sent. 

Yet tells you they were never meant? 
The débutante. 


Who is it makes the veteran sage, 
Lagging ‘‘ superfluous on the stage ”’ 
Of social life, forget his age ? 

The débutante. 


Who is it has unbounded fun 
And sleeps not till the rising sun, 
With all of Cupid’s work well done ? 
The débutante. 
—William Hamilton Hayne. 


The traffic and manufacture of whiskey 
has become a matter of great public inter- 
est. It has been taxed tiie most heavily 
of all articles of consumption, so that the 
making of spirits is very profitable when 
the Government impost can be avoided. 

The mountains of North Carolina and 
East Tennessee have become quite noted as 
the home of illicit distilleries. The cir- 
cumstances of the people and the peculiar 
topographical formation of those moun- 
tains afford favorable conditions for this 
clandestine work. The denizens of those 
highlands regard whiskey as one of the 
necessities of life, and consider that they 
possess an inalienable right to make it free 
of tax as their fathers did. In fact, it is 
about the only means they have to pro- 
cure money. 

Straight, slim, angular bodies ; average 
to tall stature, without great muscular 
robustness ; features regular and colorless, 
unanimated but intelligent, in the men 
sometimes fierce, and in the women often 
sad—among the latter occasional beauty of 
really classic type; manners shy and 
deferential, but kind and fearless; eyes 
with a slow, long look of mild inquiry, or 
of general listlessness, or of unconscious 
and unaccountable melancholy; the key 
of life a low minor strain, losing itself in 


reverie ; voices monotonous in in- 
tonation ; movements uninformed 
by nervousness :—these are per- 
sonal characteristics of mountain- 
cers in districts out of touch with 
modern civilization. 

Hearing little of the 
world and caring noth- 
ing for it, they are likely to live 

here, if uninvaded and unaroused, 
in the same condition as their fore- 
fathers for a hundred or more years 
to come, 

The moonshiners -have not only 
secure hiding places in the coves 
and crevices of those mountains, 
but also abundance of fruit and 

pure spring water. The whiskey or spirits 
manufactured there is called by several 
naines, viz.: ‘‘ Moonshine whiskey ”’ is one 
name, because the stills are mostly run at 
night, so that the smoke and steam emit- 
ted from boiling, and the fires of soft pine 
wood, may not be seen. ‘‘ Blockade whis- 
ky’ is another name given to it, because 
the selling and disposing of it is done con- 
trary to law, and in despite the vigilance 
of the revenue officers. ‘‘ Potheen’’ is 
still another name which is given the 
liquor that is made in little pots or small 
stills. These implements are easily con- 
cealed, and this method is especially in 
favor, not only from its convenience but 
because of the excellence of the liquor 
made thus. 

Generally speaking there are two meth- 
ods of distilling—the steam boiling pro- 
cess, and the open hearth. The latter is 
chiefly used in making ‘‘ moonshine,”’ as 
it requires fewer utensils and gives equally 
good, if not better whiskey, although it 
is somewhat more expensive in the mak- 
ing. 

There is reason to believe that these 
illicit distilleries are very numerous. A 
school teacher in North Carolina reports 
that he discovered three of them within a 
mile of his schoolhouse. 


MARGINALIA. 


For obvious reasons it is impossible to 
obtain statistics to show the amount of 
whiskey which is being made in the dark 
places of that vast mountain region ; but 
some idea may be had of the extent of 
moonshine manufacturing from the ingen- 
uity of the distillers in concealing their 
business, the risks incurred and the enter- 
prise shown in prosecuting their contra- 
band work. Their sagacity and courage 
are truly wonderful. 

Night after night the lanterns of revenue 
officers may be seen darting back and 
forth on the mountain sides in their peril- 
ous search for moonshiners. The report 
of a gun reverberating through the hills is 
significant, either as a signal of the watch- 
ers that the officers are approaching, or it 
is the desperate defense of a surprised 
moonshiner. Frequently stills are dis- 
covered and destroyed, the whiskey con- 
fiscated, and the operators arrested by the 
officers, and carried off to jails and made 
pay fines, etc. Yet, in face of many dis- 
couragements the mountaineers will make 
whiskey. 

Instances have been known where on 
one day a still was discovered and de- 
stroyed by revenue officers and the opera- 
tor arrested and taken away. On the next 
day the family would have another still 
put in its place, and be doing a good busi- 
ness. It would seem that they prepare 
for emergencies of this sort by having du- 
plicate stills hidden away to take the 
place of the destroyed ones. 

The various ways by which the moon- 
shiners attempt to conceal their busi- 
ness and evade the law are amusing 
and comical. A notable case occurred 
in Hancock County, East Tennessee, 
where a widow lived by the name of 
Mehala Mullins. She died about a year 
ago. She was over seventy years of age, 
weighed over four hundred pounds, 
and was unable to walk. For years 
before her death she sat in her cabin 
by the side of a whiskey barre! with 
her tin cups and other measures, 
and dispensed liquor to all who 
wanted it, in defiance of law and 
officers. When officers 
came with a writ to ar- 
rest her, she would 
laughingly 
say: ‘‘ Ex- 


ecute it |’? «e © 
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The narrow cabin door, her size and age, 
together with the rough roads, rendered 
her transportation difficult, if not impos- 
sible. She had a large orchard. When 
asked what she was going to do with her 
fruit, with a significant nod of her head, 
she would reply, ‘‘The boys know how 
to work that up.” 

Often the ‘blind tiger’? is used as a 
means of disposing of the ‘‘ wet goods.” 
This animal takes various forms. Some- 
times it is represented by a hollow tree, or 
stump, into which you may place your 
empty bottle, or jug, together with the 
requisite coin. Then after you take a 
walk for a few minutes you can return, 
and the ‘‘ mountain spirit”? will be found 
in good order. Sometimes it is a small 
cabin which represents the tiger. There 
is a door, or drawer which opens on the 
outside. Open this, and proceed as in the 
case of the stump or tree variety, and the 
spirit of the cabin will appear in due time. 

When the moonshiner wishes to bring 
his ‘‘ wet goods”’ into town, he runs the 
blockade of the revenue officers by going 
in his wagon as a market man. In hay, 
or sacks of oats, or corn, the jugs and 
kegs are hidden. Sometimes he goes 
as a milk-peddler with a sack ona 
mule, in one end of which is a 
keg of milk, in the other enda 
keg of ‘‘ mountain dew.”’ Some- 
times, dispensing with the arti- 
fice of concealment, he places 
on his wagon : 
what appear 
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to be open water barrels. Thus in sundry 
ways he contrives to disarm suspicion and 
furnish his customers. 

But the most imposing project was 
lately discovered, by which whiskey was 
to be brought from the mountains into a 
certain railroad town, a distance of eight- 
een miles. The means of transportation 
was to be a pipe laid under the ground, 
eleven miles of which had been laid when 
it was discovered and suppressed. 

Sometimes the mode of concealment 
assumes a pathetic nature. Early one 
morning a rev- 
enue officer dis- 
covered an old 
man standing 
by what ap 
peared to be a 
grave. But the 
peculiarity of 
that grave was 
that smoke was 
issuing from the 
place of the 
head-board. 
The old man 
was evidently 
surprised, and 
at once began 
to feign sorrow 
and grief. He 
explained his 
presence there 
by stating that 
lately his dear 
brother had 
been buried in 
that grave. 
“But,” said the revenue man, “isn’t 
it strange that I see smoke issuing from 
the head of that grave?’ The weeping 
moonshiner, sobbing, replied, ‘‘ Stranger, 
my poor brother died in his sins, an’ hit’s 
my opinion they’re a-roasting him down 
below thar.” 

Another instance of the pathetic was 
discovered where there was a shop for 
manufacturing coffins. These symbols of 
death were being used to transfer, not the 
bodies of the dead, but the lively spirits 
of the mountains. 

Recently the moonshiners appointed a 
committee of venerable citizens, whose 
average age was seventy years, each of 
whom had been engaged almost half a 
century in the business, to petition their 
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Congressman to have the revenue officers 
stopped. This committee wrote: ‘‘ Revenue 
agents are pestering the Iffe out of us, and 
if you can’t stop their snooping around 
here, we, the Committee, will see to it that 
some other man will represent us in Con- 
gress.’’ 

Illicit distilling is not confined to moun- 
tain districts alone. In our great cities 
the contraband business is carried on in 
secret, and the Government tax often 
evaded. Only last Winter while the police 
and firemen were searching to discover 
the cause of a 
signal of fire, a 
moonshiner’s 
outfit was found 
in the basement 
of a house in 
New York City. 
In it there were 
two stills, each 
of one hundred 
gallons capa- 
city, in full op- 
eration. 

From the 
days of the 
Whiskey Re- 
bellion in 
Pennsylvania 
during Presi- 
dent Washing- 
ton’s adminis- 
tration, to the 
present, the 
Government 
has kept con- 
: stant vigilance 
over the whiskey business, and on the 
other hand, men have been busy in efforts 


THE MOUNTAIN 
‘€ MOONSHINE”? 
DISTRICT. 


to evade its laws. —W. B. Rankin. 
os 
SKIDMORE’S GOOD INTEN- 
TIONS. 


After Mr. and Mrs. Skidmore had taken 
their seats on the train for their semi-an- 
nual trip to the city, Mr. Skidmore rubbed 
his hands and said, with a smile: 

“I trust we may have a very pleasant 
journey, Mrs. Skidmore.” 

“T trust so,” replied Mrs. Skidmore ; 
‘‘and I am certain that everything will be 
as enjoyable as we could wish if you don’t 
go and make a fool of yourself, as usual.”’ 

‘“What do you mean, Martha?” asked 


Mr. Skidmore in apparent 
agitation. ‘‘ Make a fool of 
myself? Do I usually make 
a fool of myself?” 

“You do, invariably.”’ 

“ How, for instance ?’’ 

‘Why, in a way that is 
so original that no one can 
beat you, and you conse- 
quently stand alone. You 
will never pass for a wise 
man until you learn to look 
out only for your own wel- 
fare and let other people 
look out for theirs. Do you 
remember the time you 
pulled the drowning wom- 
an out of the sea down at 
Provincetown the summer 
before last ?”’ 

“JT do; and wasn’t 
right——”’ 

“All these things you do 
are right at the start,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Skidmore with 
great vim; ‘‘but they turn 
out wrong at the end, and 
every one laughs at you and 
says you have made a fool of 
yourself. Now, that drown- 
ing business ought to have 
opened your eyes for life. 
You must remember that 
you were almost drowned 
yourself, but finally you 
landed the woman high and 
dry, and then actually got 
mad when the people be- 
gan to laugh and pointed 
out to you the woman’s 
husband, who had been sit- 
ting, smiling, on the sand 
looking on, and who didn’t 
even thank you.”’ 

Here a young lady with 
a fine silk umbrella boarded 
the train, and Mr. Skid- 
more’s attention was at- 
tracted by the dainty carv- 
ing of the gold handle. 
When she took a seat di- 
rectly in front of himself 
and wife, Mr. Skidmore 
leaned forward a bit to gain 
a better view of the um- 
brella, when Mrs. Skidmore 
whispered: ‘‘ Now, Hiram, 
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Tee since heeqtola,by one whe Knows,bhat she hod swam For Years 

When she pretended to be shy, and let me Sosth her Fears,-- | 
‘1 That sha hss medals near ascore for socind theovghthe waves, Oy 
Ana barely gives o second thaught te all the livae she saves, 


Shall T denounce this wicked mara, fr thus deceiving me, 


SHE said she couldnt swim a bithanddiant dore to try, 

But I persuaded her at last the hillows to defy, 
Anajholf within my willings arms, she ventured out Away 
7 And bravely let me teach her throughane long midsummer dy 
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When he «t wa meet upanthe Sands, heside the Folling, sect 
Ah no; Ill keep my temper—though in truth she vexed me sare- 


Ana mahya she will let me Leach her 
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I hope you won’t go and tell her it 
isn’t going tu rain, and make a fool of 
yourself, the way you did when you bought 
the half dozen shirts—shirts that were not 
worth a cent to you, although reduced to 
40 cents apiece from two dollars.’’ 

“‘Then I suppose I made a fool of my- 
self in buying the shirts, didn’t I?” asked 
Mr. Skidmore. 

“That was only one way in which you 
made a fool of yourself. The other was in 
not trying them on before you bought 
them. You might just as well buy a pair 
of trousers on the waist measurement. Do 
‘you think I would buy a hat without first 
trying it on?”’ 

“Indeed I do not, Martha ; indeed I do 
not!” replied Mr. Skidmore with empha- 
sis. ‘“‘I know you would try it on with joy. 
Do you remember the day you stopped 
and dreamed in front of a great bonnet 
window in New York, and bobbed around 
to get the reflection——”’ 

‘*Mr. Skidmore !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Skid- 
more with a rising inflection, but only 
wishing to turn the subject of conversa- 
tion. ‘‘Mr. Skidmore, don’t you go and 
forget yourself, and tell the young lady 
with the gold-handled umbrella not to for- 
get it when she gets off the train, or you'll 
certainly make a fool of yourself with your 
usual ingenuity, assisted by circumstance.” 

“‘Elizabeth !’’ screamed the brakeman 
with a shriek sufficiently loud to cause Sir 
Walter Raleigh to turn in his grave. 

The train stopped, and Mr. Skidmore 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“By Jove, she’s got off and left her gold- 
handled umbrella, and all because you 
wouldn’t let me tell her, as I intended to. 
Oh, yes; you are so smart, are you not? 
Well, if I did make a fool of myself in not 
telling her to look out for her gold-handled 
umbrella, I am not going to make another 
kind of fool of myself by allowing her to 
lose it, and perhaps get soaking wet and 
tuke cold.” 

So he threw up the window and tossed 
the gold-handled umbrella out to the sta- 
tion agent, saying: 

‘A lady with violets on her hat just left 
this gold-handled umbrella on the train, 
and she’s somewhere in the crowd that 
just got off.” 

Then the train started, and when it had 
gone about a thousand feet Mrs. Skidmore 
frowned upon her husband in a supreme 
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ecstasy of golden triumph, and said simply, 
as she was too full to say more: 

“Now, then! now, what did I tell you, 
eh, Hiram? What did I tell you, eh?” 

For the lady that owned the silk um- 
brella returned from a conversation with a 
friend a few seats alread and looked hard 
at the Skidmores, as if she suspected them 
of having eaten her protector against the 
rain.—R. A. Munkittrick. 
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THE DANCING OF SISTER 
CA’LINE. 


Br’er William play de fiddle—Sister Ca’- 
line hoppin’ light, 
En de room a-gwine ’roun’ me, ez I swing 
her lef’ an right 
All up en down de hall: 
“Swing co’ners !’" is de call— 
“‘ Bless God, dat Sister Ca’line is outdanc- 
in’ er ’em all!” 


De flo’? wuz des a-creakin’ en de frosty 
winders shake, ; 
En de ol’ folks sorter fidget at de music 
what we make ; 
En betwix’ ’em dar’s a scuffle 
Fer ter dance de double shuffle, 
Sister Ca’line gwine ’roun’ ’em wid de 
flounces en de ruffle. 


‘Sister Ca’line—Sister Ca’line, ain’t you 
dancin’ mighty much ? 
I mighty ’fraid de preacher gwine ter tu’n 
you out de chu’ch !”” 
But I tu’n en see de preacher— 
De sollum gospill teacher— 
A-swingin’ Sister Ca’line ever’ time dat he 
could reach her! 


“Sister Ca’line—I is tired, en de fiddle 
tired, too! 
Can’t you stop untell de preacher take en 
marry me en you?” 
But de preacher kick the stubble 
F’um his shoes, en swing ’em double: 
“Tain’t gwine marry any folks—dis ain’t 
no time fer trouble !”’ 


But we’en we gwine home’ards—’ bout de 
breakin’ er de day— 
I see de preacher huggin’ Sister Ca’line 
all de way ! 
En hit sho’ did take my bref— 
Des lay me on de she’f, 
When he ’low: “She hop so lively, Ill 
des marry her myse’f !’’ 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


SEPTEMBER. 


SEPTEMBER—dreams are in the sound— 
Dreams in the warm and yellow ground, 

Dreams in the ripening leaves of trees, 

And in the drone of lazy bees, 

And in the haze upon the hills, 

And in the sleepy meadow rills ; 

Dreams in the soft, friit-scented air, 

That wafts away the lightest care ; 

Dreams full of whispers in the corn 

That heaps the stubble, newly shorn— 


Where crickets call from dusty weeds 
And thistles fling their dacny seeds ; 
Where grapes are purpling into wine 


Against the crimson of the vine— 


Dreams in the poet's truant days, 
Alony the quiet country-ways— 
Yea; idle dreams he would forego, 


But, oh, the dreamer loces them so! 


EC. Tompkins. 


‘OTHE EFFECT WAS AWFUL.”’ 


DRAWN BY WALTER RUSSELL, 


Ilustrating “Lieutenant Gillmore’s Captivity,” as Told by the Journal of W. Walton, Chief Quartermaster, U.S. N. 
See next page. 
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Being a Personal neaiee 


of the Capture, Captivity, and 


Rescue of Lieutenant Gillmore 


and his Party in the Island of 


N the 7th day of April, ’99, we 
left the harbor of Manila, bound 
for Baler, a town situated on 

the east coast of the Island of Luzon. 
Our mission was to rescue some fifty 
Spanish soldiers and three priests, 
who months before had taken refuge 
from the Insurgents in a Catholic 
church which they had stocked with 
food and ammunition, and thus far had successfully defended. The town is 
some distance from the landing, and so after we had cast anchor on the 
afternoon of the 11th, our Captain ordered Lieutenant Gillmore to take 
fourteen men and go ashore early next morning in the second cutter, so as to 
look the ground over. I was of the party. 

At four A. M. we left the ship and after we had rowed to the beach Mr. 
Gillmore ordered Ensign Stanley and Mr. Lysagh to climb a small hill close by, 
and locate the town ; and if possible to calculate its distance from the ship, 
for it was our Captain’s intention to shell the town without doing damage to 
the church. After landing these two men we heaved for the mouth of a little 
river and pulled up it, keeping a good lookout for the town as well as for the 
rebels. It was breaking daylight, and everything was quiet as a church-vard. 
The river was about fifty yards wide, and on both sides the ground was low 
and swampy. Everyone in the boat was in the best of spirits, little thinking 
that within the next few minutes we should fight the fight of our lives. Our 
boat was well armed : we had fourteen rifles and a Colt automatic gun aboard, 
and felt that we could stand off a whole regiment of rebels. 
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Luzon, as Told by the Journal 
of W. Walton, Chief Quarter- 
master, U.S. N., now Published 
for the First Time. 
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We had pulled about a quarter of a mile, when from out the bushes on our 
right came the command to halt, and before we could comply with the request 
a single shot was fired followed by a volley from some fifty rifles. The distance 
was not over forty yards, and the effect was awful. Morrisy pulling the bow 
oar was killed instantly, a shot striking him in the forehead and scattering his 
brains over the boat. The second volley killed Dillon, beside wounding 
several more, and then volley followed volley in quick succession. The groans 
of the wounded mingled with the roar of rifles fired as fast as the rebels could 
load them. The attack was so unexpected and the damage so great that it 
demoralized us for a few minutes, but after we recovered from the shock 
everybody who could grab a rifle, grabbed one and began firing, while we in 
the bow started the Colt automatic gun. We had got three or four shots out 
of her when the enemy directed a whole volley at the gun, cutting the loading 
strings and tearing the ammunition hose to pieces. Several shots struck the 
gun broadside, making it swirl round and strike me in the back. I fell 
against the gunwale of the boat, momentarily paralized, and was slowly sliding 
overboard when boy Peterson who was standing close by me, lent a hand and 
helped me to my feet. It was the work of a moment to snatch a rifle and fire, 
but as the rebels were mostly using smokeless powder and shooting from a 
breastworks of big logs, concealed by heavy underbrush, we had to take aim 
by the noise their guns made, and could not tell whether our shots took effect. 

The volleys came at us as fast as the rebels could load their guns and we 
soon saw it was a lost fight. Still we kept on, till half our crew were dead or 
disabled, and the boat so riddled with bullets that she threatened to sink 
beneath our feet. At this stage of the fight three of our men, Ellsworth, 
Edwards, and Woodbury, jumped overboard to lighten the boat and tried to 
float her stern foremost out of range. But the weight of the water in the boat 
and of those who still remained aboard made progress too slow to be of any 
use. Then Ellsworth changed his tactics, and tried to push the boat to the 
opposite bank where he meant to use her as a breastwork. This attempt 
partially succeeded, but we had no sooner reached shallow water than a party 
of the rebels moved from their cover to a little promontory on our flank, and 
began firing again, raking our boat fore and aft. Seeing the hopelessness of 
the fight, Mr. Gillmore told us to cease firing and to show a flag of truce. This 
we did, but when the white flag went up, the rebels fired faster than ever, and 
it seemed as if they were using artillery against us Bullets came like hail- 
stones. The flag was shot to pieces, and the man who held it was wounded. 
By this time the boat had sunk in about three feet of water. 

After awhile the enemy’s fire slackened, and gradually died away altogether. 
Then somebody concealed in the brush told us to lay down our guns, stating 
that if we did not do so at once, firing would begin again and never stop until 
the boat and every man in her were blown to pieces. Jt would have been 
suicide to refuse, so we laid down our arms and then an officer emerged from 
the bushes, followed by about sixty soldiers. While the officer crossed the 
river his men kept us covered with their rifles. Things looked badly enough, 
but just then we heard a war-whoop behind us, and on turning round we were 
face to face with _SOMIC thirty men armed with drawn bolos. For a few 
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moments it looked much 

as though we had ex- 

changed shooting for a 

worse death, but it 

turned out that the bolo 

men were bluffing, and 

after a time the soldiers 

interfered. All the sol- 

diers lad = meanwhile 

crossed to our side of 

the river and we were 

ordered to leave the boat 

and wade ashore, but no 

sooner had we landed 

on the beach than we 

were robbed of every- 

thing in our possession 

even to hats and shoes. 

All most of us had left 

was a suit of under- 

clothes. Lieutenant 

Gillmore lost nearly 

everything: his watch, 

chain, rings and cuff 

studs, kept company 

with his uniform coat > 
and cap. Thus stripped, 

we were formed in two ranks, and told to prepare for death. Mr. Gillmore 
was the first to be bound, and then each one of us had his arms tied behind 
his back. Mr. Gillmore asked that if any one of us could talk Spanish 
he should request the leader of the rebels to take our lashings off us 
and shoot us arms free and breast bare, since we were prisoners of war and 
not criminals. I knew a litle Spanish and so spoke to the leader of the gang. 
He seemed surprised at our request and at our apparent indifference to our 
fate. However, he gave orders for the cords to be removed, and we bared our 
breasts to the volley we so soon expected. Please God, none of us may under- 
go that experience again. The rebels had brought some of our wounded 
ashore, and those who could stand were told to fall in line with us, though 
some of them suffered such agony that their groans mingled with the savage 
howls of our enemies. We stood ready and waiting for the command to fire, 
when a new character appeared on the scene. He was a Spanish captain in 
the Filipino service, and immediately gave orders that we should be marched 
to Baler, where the commandant could pass sentence upon us. 

We were taken back to our boat, which presented a terrible sight. In the 
bow lay Morrisy and amidship Dillon, both dead. In the stern lay McDonald, 
and in the bow Nygard, both dying. Then there was Venville, shot in four 
places, Woodbury, shot in the right side and Rynders, with three fingers missing 
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from his left hand and a bullet in his right wrist. Mr. Gillmore had been hit 
in the knee by a spent bullet, but he was not disabled. The boat itself looked 
like a slaughter house. She was full of blood and water. Everything was 
shot to pieces. The oars on the starboard side were in splinters. The boat 
was riddled, and the first thing to be done was to stop some of the holes and 
bail the water out of her. When this was done, we put our wounded back in 
the boat and pulled up the river with an armed guard aboard. We were not 
allowed to stop even to bandage the wounded though they must have suffered 
terrible agony in that broiling sun. We pulled as fast as we could in our 
crippled condition, and after going about two miles, we landed, and laid our 
wounded in a shady place on the bank of the river. The dead we had‘*o leave 
in the boat. She was half full of water, and I suppose she made a coffin for 
Morrisy and Dillon. Nygard and McDonald were so badly wounded that we 
had to leave them behind, and all we could do was to place the bucket full of 
water between them. The rebels assured us that the dead should be buried 
and the wounded attended to, but we had our doubts, and were glad enough 
to carry Venville, who had been shot in the right ankle. 

It was a long, hot journey to the town of Baler. The walking was dreadful. 
We were bare-headed and bare-footed, and it was not long before our feet were 
bruised and bleeding. On the road we kept meeting rebel soldiers, and every 
one stopped to insult us. They would kick at us, or spit in our faces, and 
ery, ‘Kill the Americans !’’ ‘Kill the Americans!’ Finally we reached 
the house of the commandant, who had an exciting conference with his 
officers, and then we were marched off again to the woods between the town 
and the beach, where we were confined in a little old hovel under the charge 
of an armed guard. While marching to and from Baler we heard some 
women erying, and I suppose a few of our bullets had found their mark. By 
noon we felt pretty hungry, and spoke to the captain in charge, who gave each 
man a stick of sugar cane. In the meantime everything belonging to the boat 
had been brought to the commandant’s house, and his larder was filled with 
hard tack, corned beef, coffee, and sugar, not to speak of a well-equipped 
medicine chest. The commandant was so pleased with this booty that he 
sent one biscuit and a two-pound tin of meat for the eleven of us. 

During the afternoon the commandant sent for Vandoit, our sailmaker’s 
mate. He could talk Spanish, and was accordingly selected to go to the 
Spanish garrison under a flag of truce and announce that if they would lay 
down their arms they should be marched down to the beach and turned over 
to our ship. Vandoit went. In his right hand he carried the Stars and 
Stripes and in his left a flag of truce. A Filipino bugler accompanied him, 
but, after sounding the attention call within earshot of the church, he discreetly 
retired. Presently Vandoit was halted by a Spanish sentry and asked his busi- 
ness, He inquired for the captain of the garrison, and when that officer ap- 
peared he recited his message. The captain was suspicious, He was not 
aware that hostilities between Spain and America had ceased, and when Van- 
doit told him, as was true, that the American ship off the coast had aboard 
her an autograph letter from the Archbishop of Manila, certifving that the 
war was over, he was incredulous. Tfowever, he agreed to hold a conference 
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‘““THEY TRIED TO FLOAT HER STERN FOREMOST OUT OF RANGE ”’ 


Prawn by Edward M. Ashe. 


with his brother officers, and meantime Vandoit was told to fall back a short 
distance and wait the answer. After a few minutes the answer came in the 
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shape of two rifle bullets, which whistled so close to his head that their 
meaning could not be mistaken. This ended the interview somewhat abruptly. 
Toward sundown the ship opened fire on the town with her main and second- 
ary batteries, but the sound was not altogether grateful to us, for we knew 
that if things got too hot for our guards they would kill us before retreating. 
As luck had it however, none of the shells exploded near us, and this put the 
guards in a better humor. After the bombardment ceased we supposed a party 
had landed, for we could hear the volley firing of our shipmates, but nobody 
came, and after nightfall we were all bound together, arm to arm, along one 
rope, so that if one man changed his position, all of us had to move. We were 
glad enough to see daylight break, for it was too cold to sleep, and at sunrise 
we were unbound and given a biscuit apiece and a tin of meat for all hands. 

On the afternoon of the 13th, orders came for us to march to the rebel cap- 
ital, which at that time was San Isidro. We were all barefooted, and the 
sun beat down painfully hot, but we had to go. We left our three wounded 
in the hovel, and seven of us with Mr. Gillmore, started on our long and ex- 
citing march. Seven of the fifteen who had left the ship together thirty hours 
before had already been left behind. On the evening of the 13th, we arrived 
at San José, tired and footsore. We had to sleep on the hard floor of an old, 
abandoned building. Skipping supper gave us a healthy appetite for break- 
fast, consisting of a little rice, some plantains, and a small chicken, all boiled 
in the game pot. This was the first warm meal since the evening of the 11th. 

On the 14th we rested, and on the following day started for Punta 
Bunga. There are no roads on this part of the island, and so we followed a 
river which we were obliged to cross every few minutes. During the day’s 
march we had to cross that river seventy-six times. It was breast deep in 
many places and swift as a mill race, so that we were often obliged to hold 
on to each other while crossing. We had just ascended a high range of 
mountains when Vandoit was sunstruck, falling senseless to the ground, and 
we were compelled to halt right there. 

Daylight of the 16th broke at last, and we started with the hope of reach- 
ing Punta Bunga that day, but it proved another day’s march. The sun 
beat down mercilessly on our bare heads and arms until we were one mass of 
blisters. We tried to protect ourselves with green leaves, but it was of little 
use. At Punta Bunga, every man, woman and child turned out to see the 
terrible Americans arrive. We were taken to the President’s house, and after 
a long conference we were given a supper of rice and dried meat. An order 
was issued for us to remain at Punta Bunga until an escort arrived to take us 
to San Isidro, so we remained until the 20th, and received fair treatment. 
On the evening of the 20th we left for Bongabong, and arrived there early 
the following morning. While crossing a river during the night, I slipped on 
a slimy stone, spraining my right ankle and breaking a toe, which caused mc 
great pain during the remainder of the journey. 

At cight the next evening we left Bongabong on horseback, headed for 
Cabanet Juan, and after an all-night ride, reached the place in the early 
morning. After breakfast and a rest of two hours, we pushed on again and 
reached San Tsidro the same afternoon. This is a large town and some five 
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thousand soldiers, besides women and 
children, turned out to give us a re- 
ception, and amused themselves by 
calling us all the vile names at their 
command and by throwing stones at 
us. The guards had their hands full to 
clear a passage for us to the Presi- 
dent’s house. When we finally ar- 
rived there, we were escorted up stairs 
into a large hall, filled with about one 
hundred officers of all ranks, wearing 
all kinds of uniforms. After these 
gentlemen had examined us, much as 
we do a work of art, we were called 
into another room and presented to the 
Secretary of War. It was funny to 
hear every officer ask to see our bullet- 
proof shirts, and express disappoint- 
ment when we told them that we never 
used any. They could not believe that 
we could otherwise have gone through 
such heavy fire alive. 

After a little discussion, the Secretary 
took our names and ordered us to jail 
as prisoners of war. In the streets 
a mob of soldiers and civilians swarmed 
round us, and we were thankful when 
the iron gates of the jail were fast locked 
behind our backs. We were barely 
inside when half a “dozen American 
and English prisoners grabbed our 
hands, and for the next half hour we 
were busy answering questions. It 
seems that these men had been seized 
by the Filipinos before the actual he- 
ginning of hostilities against the Americans, and their adventures had 
equalled our own. Three of them, Honeyman and Bruce, of the Nevada 
Volunteers, and O’Brien, an Englishman, had made a daring attempt 
toescape. They had been confined in a convent at San Isabella, and 
had managed to jump from their cell windows to the ground, a drop of 
twenty-seven feet. It took nerve to make the jump, for the street below 
was paved with rough stones ; but the three got off without injury and man- 
aged to reach the outskirts of the town before they were missed. Shortly 
afterwards the alarm was given and the whole town was in an uproar. The 
night was so dark that our men were safe, but while jumping ditches and 
wading creeks, somehow or other they lost their bearings, and when morning 
came they were as far from our lines as ever. Utterly disgusted, tired and 
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hungry, they managed to get to a river bank, where they hoped to stow them- 
selves away during the day and make another attempt the next night ; but 
while they were hiding in a cave under the river bank, a couple of water 
buffaloes came along and showed signs of surprise at the sight of three white 
men. A couple of youngsters happened to notice their strange actions and 
starting an investigation, soon discovered our fugitives. The boys gave the 
alarm, and everybody in the village rushed out to take a hand in the capture 
of the Americans. After a short parley our men were taken prisoners again 
and marched to Mololes. There was great excitement there when they ar- 
rived, and for a time it looked as if a riot would occur, for everybody shouted, 
“Kill the Americans !’’ After a time, however, the mob dispersed and the 
three men were put into solitary confinement to await the action of a court 
martial which never came, on account of the approach of American. troops. 
A few days later, in company with a lot of Spanish. prisoners, they were 
marched to San Isidro and there it was we met them. 

On the 1st of May we received an order to leave San Isidro, as the Ameri- 
cans were approaching, but on the rumor of peace negotiations, the order was 
suspended, and it was not until two days later that we began’a:- march that 
seemed almost endless. Our feet were bare and the few clothes we still pos- 
sessed were in rags. It rained most of the time, and the low ground was so 
boggy that we sank to our ankles and sometimes to our waists. 

May 4th and the succeeding days, it was much the same. All day we 
floundered on through water or mud, occassionally falling in up to our necks. 
It was lucky we had no clothes to ruin. Our fare was rice, occasionally 
varied with a piece of dried meat. On the 8th we reached San Omentin, and 
here we stayed for five days, as our rice had given out and the officer in 
charge of us had no money to buy more. The president of the place is a 
Tagala and very bitter against the Americans. When he saw us he drew a 
revolver and remarked that he should like to kill the whole lot of us. When 
our troops get to San Omentin [ hope the fellow will get his deserts. 

Four men were sick and were put in a wagon to bring up the rear. The 
president followed these poor sick fellows and insulted and cursed them. He 
also drew his pistol again and said he should like to shoot them. Toward 
noon we came to Taing, and as we had had no breakfast before starting, thix 
tive-mile stroll gave us a tremendous appetite. We made an immediate re- 
quest to the president of the town for breakfast and he gave us a delicious 
meal of one pound of rice per man. After dinner we lay down on the clean 
hard-wood floor and had our afternoon siesta. On the 15th, at 9 a. M., we 
left for Assigan, arriving there at noon. Here we made a new arrangement 
about our meals, receiving an allowance of five centavos and one pound of 
rice each, but we made shift to give the whole amount to the President and 
he agreed to feed us. 

On the 17th, at high noon, we arrived at Pozorrubio, and here we met with 
a reception that almost gave the weaker members of our party heart failure. 
The president of the town was an unusually kind-hearted man, and when he 
learned of the treatment we had received he determined to give us a good 
time. So, shortly after our arrival, we were invited to a most excellent meal 
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of good beef stew and rice, and as we had had no breakfast that morning, the 
way the food disappeared surprised our host wonderfully, for he was not used 
to catering to the wants of healthy young Americans. 

On the 18th we left for Alaver, but as there was nothing for us to eat in the 
town we pressed on to Rosario. On the 20th we reached Aringay, where we 
met with more kind treatment. The president is a retired sailor, and a fine 
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old gentleman. On our arrival, he informed us 
that we should have meat and vegetables for 
supper and he kept his promise, too. Karly 
the next morning the President visited us at 
our quarters and said that we might go down 
to the river and take a bath. After a bath and 
breakfast he informed us that a new order had 
just been issued by Aguinaldo, allowing us 
twenty centavos each per day, and enjoining 
any town through which we passed, which had 
no money to give, to furnish us with food. At 
last we had struck a land of milk and honey. 
Early on the 22d, we left Aringay, after 
light breakfast, sorry enough to leave the noble 
sailor president, and the next day brought us ia 
to San Fernando, capital of the Province La 
Union. Here we were given rather a cheerful reception by nearly five 
hundred recruits who were waiting to be sent to the front. These fellows 
had nothing but bolos to fight with, but judging from the terrible way 
they had of throwing them about, a stranger might expect them to wipe 
the whole American army out of existence. One of them, a youngster 
in his teens, gave me a smart kick in the leg, and as resistance was useless 
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I ground my teeth, and comforted myself with remembering that he 
and his friends would face the music of the Krag-Jérgensens in a few days. 
After being brought before the president of the town, and exhibited for an 
hour or so, we were taken to jail where a lot of regular soldiers amused them- 
selves with insulting us. When they had quite finished we were allowed to 
cook our dinner. Luckily we obtained permission to lie over in this town and 
rest and took the opportunity to wash some collars and cuffs which had 
become rather soiled. 

On the 25th we proceeded to San Juan, arriving there at four p.m. This is 
a small place. The town is very poor, and we got a supper to correspond. 
The president seemed fairly well disposed toward us, and in the evening sent 
us word to come over to his house and have a drink. We accepted the invi- 
tation, and after wine and cigars had been passed round the president begged 
us to sing an American song, as neither he nor his family had ever heard 
one. We struck up ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia,’’ and ‘‘ John Brown’s 
Body,”’ finishing with ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ and the performance 
pleased both president and audience so much that the wine and cigars went 
round again. We drank the president’s health and to a speedy termination 
of the war, and returned to our jail in the best of humor. 
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Bucustan, was. the 
next town on our route. 
We reached it on the 
26th, and that afternoon 
were wakened from our regular siesta by the news that some American 
men-of-war were cruising off the neighboring coast. It was raining torrents 
and we protested against starting for Namachacan, twelve good miles away, 
but kicking did not help us, and off we went. The road was terribly rough, 
and I thought I could see sparks fly when my naked toes came in 
contact with a hidden stone. We reached the place footsore and_ tired 
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to death, but to our great surprise, instead of being lodged in jail, we were 
taken to the house of the colonel of police and treated to wine and cigars in the 
friendliest manner possible. Our host turned out to be a very kind-hearted, 
generous man, half Spanish by birth, who had sympathized with the mother 
country, and had been imprisoned until he came to terms with the Filipino 
authorities, who liberated him and made him a colonel all in one day. He 
was secretly in sympathy with the Americans, and he, with his wife and 
daughters coddled us like children, binding up our sore feet and giving us 
every comfort. I can truthfully say that when we bade these excellent people 
good-by the voices of some of us sounded rather husky. 

As a result of stopping over two nights at Namachacan we were obliged to 
make two towns instead of one on the 28th. First we marched to Bangar, 
where we were met and escorted into the town by a brass band. It was hard 
to appreciate this honor fully, for the instruments were playing for the Fili- 
pino cause, and attracted rather too much attention to us. The poor 
deluded people about here, thought the war had come to an end and that the 
Filipinos had won their liberty, because a few American prisoners had been 
captured. Such is the ignorance these people are kept in that they believe 
every word written over Aguinaldo’s signature. At two in the afternoon we 
started for Taguddin with a guard of fifty-six men and four officers over us. 
This was the largest escort we had had so far, and it was funny to see thirteen 
Americans without arms, surrounded by sixty warriors loaded with all kinds 
of weapons. At Taguddin we received a grand reception. It was on Sunday, 
and all the people within twenty miles had come to town to see the Yankees. 
There were also a thousand raw recruits who were being drilled with wooden 
guns. These formidable soldiers were drawn up in two lines at parade rest, 
and as we marched between them every company we passed came to present 
arms, while we gave the naval salute in return. . When this ccremony was 
over, the soldiers escorted us to the convent which was to be our lodging, and 
as we entered the building a cheer went up from the crowd that made the 
woods ring. Later we found out that there was a mistake. The recruits had 
little desire to go to the front, and when they saw us coming, as they sup- 
posed, to take possession of the town, they believed that the war was over. 
The poor fellows were sorely disappointed that they had presented arms to a 
lot of prisoners. We were given quarters on the second floor of the convent. 

On the’ 30th, we arrived at Santa Cruz, and as June Ist is Corpus Christi 
day, and a great Catholic holiday, we were permitted to rest. In the evening, 
at the request of Mr. Gillmore, I put a letter into the cipher code of our navy, 
and gave it to a Spanish officer, who promised to deliver it on board one of 
war ships. We knew that we should have to march along the coast for the 
next two days, within a dozen yards of the salt water, and as there was 
two deep rivers ahead of us, we supposed that no ship would have much 
trouble in rescuing us, provided she had a boat or two. The people about 
here seemed well disposed, and as we only had fifteen guards at this time, 
while every man of us carried a bamboo club for emergencies, we thought our 
chances of escape good, if we met with outside assistance. I do not know 
whether the letter was ever delivered, but our chance for escape never came. 
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The next three days of June were a succession of toilsome marches, and 
when we reached Vigan on the Sth, we were devoutly thankful. We had 
been traveling for thirty-three days, and at last we supposed we had reached 
our goal, Our joy was short, however, for no sooner had we entered the 
town, and been given our usual reception, than we were turned over to the 
mob for inspection, and a thorough job they made of it. When they had quite 
finished we were escorted to the city prison and once more placed under lock 
and key, with an armed guard at the doors and windows. We let the warden 
know that we had had nothing to eat since the day before, and he informed 
us that he should have to sce the president before he could feed us. At 2 
P. M., we were given dinner, which consisted of rice, half a pound of pork fat, 
and some vegetables which tasted much like green watermelons. Lieutenant 
Gillmore was quartered with the warden, but the rest of us were treated like 
common criminals, and crowded into cells with a lot of native prisoners 
charged with every crime from robbery to murder. In the day time we were 
allowed the liberty of the prison vard, which is about forty feet square. At 
night we were locked into a long room, some twenty-five by eighty feet. 

In the morhing the warden informed us that we were to be allowed a ten 
centavo mess per day to live on, and that everything we wished for, including 
tobacco, must come from those ten centavos. We were given the choice of 
cooking for ourselves or of letting the jailor have the money in return for two 
meals a day. This was pretty pinching, but we concluded to let the warden 
feed us, and this he did by furnishing us pork soup and rice, with painful 
regularity. Our diet never varied. The town was under martial Jaw, 
the military cfficer in command, General Tino, was a Tagala, with one of the 
hardest reputations in the rebel service. [It was reported, and I have since 
found it to be a fact, that this general gave orders for a massacre of some five 
hundred Spanish prisoners, and saw the order executed. On our arrival at 
Vigan, he wanted to do the same with us, but so far he had refrained from 
doing xo. We knew very well that he was our bitter enemy, and that if 
would not take much provocation on our part to make him fulfill his threat. 
The better class of citizens seeing our distressed condition, took up a collec- 
tion of money to buy us some clothes, but General Tino heard of the plan 
and stopped it. Furthermore, he would allow nobody to come near us, and 
when he heard that a merchant had brought us some second-hand clothes, he 
wanted to execute him right off. The man escaped with his life, but the 
matter served as a warning to the community. 

June dragged slowly along. On the 12th our quarters had become so 
crowded with native prisoners that we were placed by ourselves in a cell 
sixteen by twenty-cight feet. The floor was much broken, and the place had 
evidently been unused for some time, for it was full of dirt and swarmed with 
vermin of all kinds. In the day time we had to put up with great swarms of 
flies, and at night the mosquitoes gave us little peace. We also had a full 
allowance of bedbugs, lizards, rats, and mice. Days passed, and still no 
relief; but we put up with everything, and did not lose hope. 

July 4th.—This is the hardest day of all to be prisoners ; and it is hard to 
feel patriotic when we think how long we have been prisoners, and how forever 
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it takes our 
troops to put 
down this 
rebellion, 
which, at the 
ost, ought 
hot to have 
lasted over a 
month. [make 
notes in my cell 
from day to day. 

On the 5th of July: It 
is a month since the heavy iron doors closed 
behind us, and the time has seemed to us like 
a year. To-day another character came on the 
seene. We had seen him before at San Isidro. 
IIe was a French Canadian named Brown, and 
passed himself off for a Frenchman. He had 
been taken prisoner as an American, but some- 
how he had managed to gain the confidence of 
the governor of San Isidro. He gave lessons in 
English to the high officials, and, through his 
ability to speak Spanish fluently, he was well 
treated and got anything he wanted. When we 
left San Isidro,-on the 3rd of May, he was allowed 
to stay behind and travel with the governor and 
his staff when those worthies left the town. On 
the 4th of this month he arrived here, and the 
next day managed to slip a note into our cell, 
informing us that he had just arrived, but that 
General Tino had forbidden him an interview with 
us. He told us also that peace was close at hand, and 
promised to supply us with tobacco. This he did almost 
every day. 

The days pass with little variety, except that our num- 
bers grow smaller as man after man is taken to the hos- 
pital. Brown keeps his promise, and every day sends us 
some tobacco and a little note full of cheer, 

July 24th.—Still no news; but something happened 
to-day which gives us hope. There are about a thousand 
Spanish prisoners in the town. For the last: four monthis 
they have not been given anything to live upon, for the 
President had told them that the municipality has no 
money to spare, and so they have been obliged to go from 
house to house begging. Well, at 9 a. mM. the President 
opened his door and gave each and all ten centavos apiece, 
with an order to come back to-morrow for more. There 
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od is also a steamer somewhere near 
23 here, called the Gloria, busy unload - 
ing all kinds of merchandise for this 
port; so, putting two and two to- 
gether, we came to the conclusion 
that peace had been signed, for 
otherwise the ports would not be 
open to commerce, and the rebel 
government would not be issuing 
money to Spanish prisoners unless 
some definite understanding with 
our country had been reached. 
Brown sent us some tobacco to- 
day, with a nice bottle of wine. 

August 2d.—Sent another man 
to the hospital. No news whatever. 
We are having some heavy rains, and 
occasionally we are flooded out of 
our cells. This is the rainy season, 
and all the lowlands are under water. 
We have no bedclothes, and it is cold 
at night sleeping on the wet floor with 


art no covering, 

DINNER. A Se August 3rd.—Vandoit and Peterson came 
itieaty Mee Nee back from the hospital to-day. They are 
GAG: en. no better, but had to leave simply to make 


room for others. We were glad to see them, for 
we thought perhaps they brought some news, but all they could tell us was 
that the Spanish prisoners were dying in numbers. 

Of late we have been thinking a good deal of escape, but at present it would 
be foolish to make an attempt, for the southwest monsoons are blowing. We 
are on the lee shore, and should have to get through a heavy surf before 
reaching open water. Even out at sea there would be heavy winds to contend 
with all the way to the Lingayan Gulf, where lies the nearest port where 
we could expect to mect a warship. Getting out of jail is feasible, I think, 
although there are a hundred soldiers quartered here. When the monsoons 
change we'll try our luck, though the punishment for recapture is death. 

August 5th.—It is two months to-day since we have been here behind locks 
and bars. It rains hard, and our cell leaks badly. 

August 10th. —It is raining torrents, and we are told that the lower part of 
the island is under water. Close confinement is telling on us, and discord 
has at last broken out among our party. Two of the men had a stand-up 
fight this morning, but both were so weak that they only lasted two rounds. 
The soldiers rushed in with fixed bayonets to interfere, but they were too late, 
as both combatants had already gone to their corners. We told the corporal 
of the guard that our men were only fooling, but he mistrusted us. 

August 21st. —To-day we had a most unexpected visit from General Tino. 
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He is a young man and made a pretence of being fairly disposed toward 
us. He said that personally he disliked being so severe with us, but that 
the orders from his government were ironbound, and he could not give 
us the least chance of escape without the greatest danger to himself. 
He gave Mr. Gillmore permission to take a walk every day in company 
with the Alcalde of the jail. He also promised to send us clothes and 
tobacco. During the course of conversation Gen. Tino expressed a great liking 
for Admiral Dewey and the American Navy, for he had come down from 
Hong-kong on the Olympia with Aguinaldo, the present President. He did 
not come into our cell, but stood looking at us from a little distance. A few 
of our number stood in the doorway and a light bathing suit would have been 
a dress suit for them, so far as clothes were concerned. Mr. Gillmore has 
been sick for some days and to-day he went to the hospital to be examined. 
August 28th.—A few days ago we got permission to take an hour’s exer- 
cise every day, but it rains such rivers that we have only used our privilege 
twice thus far. No streak of sun since we were put in this cell, now two 
months ago. Our skins and faces are as white as ever they were in our lives. 
I am writing these notes as things happen from time to time and am setting 
down a few of the little incidents which make life miserable for us. I only 
hope that in case of accident to me or to the rest of us, that this note-book 
will fall into the hands of some good American 
who will let the people at home know that we 
have done our duty, and given them an ink- 
ling of what sort of people the Filipinos are. 
September 5th.—To-day completes 
our third month in this jail, and 
this morning brought us unex- 
pected ‘orders. We were told to 
get breakfast right off, and then 
be ready to march. We could 
not find out where we were go- 
ing or why, so we simply ate a 
little rice and packed. Soon we 
were escorted to the general’s 
house, and then put into a cell, 
much like a dungeon, for two 
hours. Here we met our sick 
members. Next the roll was AX 
called and the order given for 
us to march to the next guard 
house, where we waited till sun- 
down for the Filipino soldiers 
to make ready. It was dark 
when we finally left Vigan and \ y\ 
headed for the mountains. After JY 9 ) FINDING 
a march of five or six miles, we ‘ a 
halted at the foot of a lofty 
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range, and camped on a river bank. There was no supper to be had, 
and as we slept on the stones it was rather cold. We were roused at 
five in the morning and presently embarked on bamboo rafts, called 
‘‘balsers,’? about cight-foot beam and some thirty feet in length. Three 
of these rafts were required to carry us fourteen prisoners, together with 
twenty-five soldiers and three soldiers’ wives, who accompanied the party. 
Besides this, there were three boatmen to each raft. For the first few 
miles the water was shallow and the current swift, but after we had got 
among the mountains the stream became deeper. It was a fine day and we 
rejoiced at the new mode of traveling, though we missed our breakfast sadly. 

Toward noon we got a little rice which we were obliged to eat without salt. 

However, hunger and discomfort were nothing new to us. After dinner we 
started down the river again, and during the afternoon we had to disembark 
several times while our rafts were floated down swift rapids. A raft just 
ahead of us, loaded with matches and salt, and carrying some Chinese passen- 
gers, was swamped, and one of our rafts went to jts assistance. Toward 
night we camped on the shore and the soldiers cooked the rice for supper. 
We made an early start next day, but about 10 a. Mm. we landed and marched 
inland to a well-built town which we were told was Bangued, the capital of 
the province of Agra. Mr. Gillmore seemed a very sick man. All day long 
he had been lying down on the raft. 

September 12th.—Our friend Brown who came from Vi igan with us, has 
the liberty of the town, and I don’t know how we could get on without him. 
very day he brings us tobacco, and now he is trving to get us some clothes 
by interesting a Catholic priest in our behalf. Brown stays in the priest’s 
house and this morning he brought round the priest to see us. I rather 
think Brown is a good actor, for the priest was pleased to find six Catholics 
among us, and Brown told him that we were eager to come to church, but 
that the state of our wardrobe would not permit it. The priest promised to 
do all he could for us. Tobacco he procured, but clothes are hard to get, as 
the Filipino government has asked the people to save all their old clothes and 
shoes for the soldiers. 

An order came to-day for the Filipino soldiers to go to Vigan and work on 
the trenches. Our cook had to leave with the rest and we shall have our own 
cooking to do. There is a little creek close by the jail where we are allowed 
to wash every morning—a great blessing, for the prickly heat has come out 
all over my body and keeps me awake most of the night. 1 have tried 
anointing myself with the juice of tobacco. It smarted at first, hut seems to 
ilo me good. The weather is fine. 

September 15th.—The priest has been very good to us, and in response tu 
his request, six of us went to his church this morning, with the president’s 
permission. It was the first time since our capture that we had been allowed 
to walk without a guard. We all wore our new clothes and everybody had a 
kind word for us. The church was crowded, for everybody wanted to see 
how the Americans would act, as it was understood that we were all heathen. 
Lam proud to say that our men behaved perfectly. We had had a little re- 
hearsing xo as to be able to make the cross and kneel at the proper times, and 
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everything went off swimmingly. We are having lots of visitors now- 
a-days. 

September 18th.—Some months ago we heard that kind people in Manila 
had sent us three carloads of provisions. Thanks to Brown, part of the stuff 
turned up to-day ; condensed milk, ten tins of peaches, nine half-empty 
heer bottles, a little tobacco, sonie empty jam jars and several cans of Boston 
baked beans. How thankful we were to get these remnants. 

September 21st.—We have been doing our own cooking during the last few 
days, and yesterday it was Vandoit’s turn. We had had a light dinner and 
he promised us a first-rate supper, to be flavored in the good old style. Ac- 
cordingly, he puts everything into one kettle and boils it. The hungriest of 
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us go out several times during the afternoon for the pleasure of a whiff, and 
all come back with a glorious account of the feast. Supper time comes at last 
and we are all standing with our cocoa shells, which we use for plates, ready 
in our hands. The stew pot appears, when lo, the bottom drops out and our 
supper lies on the jail yard stones! It takes a man with a pretty good temper 
to see his supper go to the dogs and stand by and smile, yet this is exactly 
what most of us did. There is no good crying over spilled milk, so we walked 
away to our several corners, while someone whistled ‘‘ Aguinaldo’s March.”’ 

October 12th.—This is the sixth month of our capture and we are as far 
away from liberty as ever. We are getting along nicely, however, for now 
we are allowed to leave the jail any time during the day and walk up and 
down the street without a guard. The military authorities seem busy. 
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October 17th. —The commandant of this town told us the other day that 
our other three shipmates, namely, Rynders, Woodbury and Venville, had 
been sent to Manila some time last June. We earnestly hope that this is true. 

October 19th.—We had a good time to-day. Yesterday there was a wed- 
ding in the family of the representative of the place, and to-day we were in- 
vited to his house to dinner. We all went, except Mr. Gillmore, who felt too 
ill. Every one of us was barefooted, but this is a very refined family and did 
not judge us by outside appearances. We had a splendid dinner and were 
then taken to the parlor and treated to a selection of songs and dances given 
by the ladies of the household and some of their intimate friends. The girls 
invited us to dance, but as we were barefoot and otherwise rather out of danc- 
ing condition, we declined with thanks. Then they begged us for a few 
American songs, which we finally gave and were well cheered by the assembly. 

October 29th.—To-day my three-year enlistment expired and I reported 
the fact to Mr. Gillmore, who bade me make a note of it in my log book. 

November 10th.—Great excitement prevails in this town and, in fact, all 
over the province. We were told that our ships have bombarded Santiago 
and have landed troops. We have been living on fice and vegetables for 
several months now and consequently were more fit for the hospital than for 
marching into the interior in case it becomes necessary. 

November 12th.—All the prisoners from Vigan are here now, and to-day 
we have more than a thousand prisoners in this little town. If this place is 
selected for a last round-up of prisoners, we shall soon see close upon three 
thousand Spaniards here. IT don’t see how we are going to live, as the country 
round about cannot produce enough to support so great a multitude, The 
Spaniards are in such numbers that they are allowed all kinds of privileges. 
They stay over night in people’s houses, and help themselves to anything they 
see. This morning I visited a family, and up to the time of my leaving them, 
at 11, they had had no chance to use their own fire or kettles for breakfast. 

November 13th.—Our ships bombarded San Catalina yesterday. In a day 
or two we may expect the Americans to take Vigan, and then there will be 
nothing between us and liberty. I do hope things will come to a head soon, 
for if the present state of affairs lasts much longer there will surely be trouble. 
The town is overcrowded with prisoners. Even the necessities of life com- 
mand terrible prices,"and are scarce at that. J guess we shall stay until our 
troops come. Things are at a standstill, and the Government is at a loss 
what to de with such an enormous crowd. The Spaniards get no more ration 
money. Some are detailed in squads to go to the outlying town and get 
something to eat, but the majority of them stay and steal everything. 

November 19th.—Things are getting a little quicter. Yesterday a telegram 
arrived saying that our old enemy, General Tino, had been wounded and cap- 
tured with his whole command. This is the best news for manya day. High 
officers and officials who have been our bitter enemies so long have undergone a 
mighty change since Tino was put out of the way. Now they grasp us by the 
hand and call us ‘‘Amigos.’’ Hardly a day passes without some of them com- 
ing round to have a smooth, confidential talk with us, and to assure us of their 
everlasting friendship. The last few weeks IT have been, and still am, a very 
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sick man. I havea sort of malarial fever which comes over me every other 
day. I cannot get hold of any medicine. Indeed, there is none in town. It 
is cold and rainy now, and I have to lie on the bare planks of the jail floor. 
Two days ago Mr. Gillmore noticed my pitiful condition, and, cutting his 
blanket in two, shared it with me, for which act he has my everlasting thanks. 

November 26th. —Our troops have taken Vigan without firing a shot, and 
now they are only twelve miles away. One of our crew, a man named Lon- 
ichson, managed to escape from here on the 17th. He got safely to Vigan, 
but could not reach any of our ships, and, after spending three days in the 
woods with next to nothing to cat, gave himself up to the military authorities 
in Vigan. Gen. Natividat, who was wounded in a recent battle, gave him 
some clothes and a dollar and sent him to the hospital. When the Americans 
appeared before Vigan, the provincial president took Lonichson to his house, 
gave him a flag of truce, and bade him to turn the city over to our forces. 

November 28th.—Yesterday a big fire burned seventy-two houses in this 
town in as many minutes. A high wind was blowing, and very few of the 
household effects could be saved. ‘The Spanish prisoners and we Americans 
did our best to save property, but all the thanks we got for it was close con- 
finement. Some of our men witnessed a terrible sight yesterday. The Fili- 
pinos had captured a Macabebe spy, and four men were detailed to shoot him. 
They led him to the graveyard and bound him, kneeling, by the side of a hole 
which was to be his grave. Four shots were fired, but only one took effect, 
and that merely wounded the prisoner in the left arm. Then the soldiers 
went up to the poor fellow and ran their bayonets through him until he was 
dead. Another spy was sentenced to-day, and, as ammunition was scarce, 
three soldiers butchered him with their bayonets. 

After all the stories about his capture, General Tino turned up to-day, and 
everybody is in fear of their lives. It seems that he had been surrounded by 
our troops, but somehow or other he managed to slip away, though 280 of his 
soldiers were left dead on the battlefield. I hope his day of reckoning may 
come soon, for this man has done more toward making our lives miserable 
than any other man on the island. 

November 29th.—We had a great surprise last night. Twelve American 
prisoners came in late in the evening and were put in our cells. After a 
hearty handshake all round we got the latest news, and, for the matter of 
that, everything that has happened since the 7th of April is news to us. Nine 
of these men were soldiers captured and kidnapped at different times, while 
three others belonged to the gunboat Undaneta, which had been captured in 
the Urami River, about twenty miles from Manila. To-day is Thanksgiving 
Day, but there is little to eat, and we haven’t very much to be thankful for. 

December 5th.—The great news came at 7 a.M. We were told to get ready 
to march as soon as possible. Outside the jail we saw that all the Govern- 
ment effects were packed up and ready for moving. We got under way at 
last, and it was a great sight to behold. There was Gen. Natividat, with his 
staff, and a heavy cavalry guard. Then came government wagons full of 
stores and money, rifles and ammunition ; then came soldiers, civilians, and 
prisoners, and a great number of sick and wounded. It was a sight IT shall 
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not forget. The fear of the Americans seemed to have paralyzed the people. 
Nobody seemed to know where to go or what to do, and in their anxiety men 
came to us and begged for help and protection when our troops should come. 
Some excited families carried off a few pots and useless things, leaving money 
and valuables behind. For miles the road was strewn with everything imag- 
inable. Toward noon we came to Tyum, where we rested for half an hour, 
and then resumed our march to Dolores, which we reached at 4 p.m. There 
we had dinner, and four hours later we set out for San Juan, which we reached 
at midnight after a hard march over rocky roads. Five a. M. of the 6th we 
were again under way, and retreated part of the way back to Dolores. The 
officers in charge seemed at a loss where to take us, for reports came in that 
we were surrounded by American troops, and that no loophole was open. At 
length we left the roads altogether and, taking to the open country, marched 
through rice and cane fields, over hills and through swamps, and finally 
crossed a swift river. Here Mr. Gillmore, who was on horseback, nearly lost 
his life. His horse lost his footing in midstream and fell on top of his rider ; 
but the lieutenant finally managed to get clear of the struggling brute, and 
made for the nearest river bank, which he reached utterly exhausted. One of 
the Spanish officers with us kindly lent him a spare horse, and so he was able 
to continue the journey. 

At one in the morning we reached La Paz, where we met some officers, who 
told the lieutenant in charge of us to hurry on, as the Americans were ex- 
pected every minute. We begged for a little rest, but the guards fixed bay- 
onets and told us to move on. It was a terribly hot day, and our stomachs 
were empty, but we struggled on and finally reached Dunlass. Here we met 
some 750 Spanish prisoners, and they assured us that things were drawing to 
a close. We were put under guard in a bamboo house with not a morsel to 
eat until our sergeant came and, pointing to a live pig in front of the hut, 
said that our supper was there, and that a few of us might go outside and 
catch it. Several of us started, and for nearly an hour we chased that pig up 
and down the mountain. Finally one of our men managed to hit the creature 
with a stone and stun it; so we had our supper, although it would have been 
a better one for salt. 

December 7th.—We were waked at 5 a. M. and told to prepare for a long 
march over the mountains. When we lined up to be counted, three men 
were missing—Bruce, Edwards and O’ Brien had escaped at daylight, mean- 
ing to reach Bangued, where our troops were supposed to be. When the 
loss was discovered, there was a great commotion at headquarters, and every 
soldier in town turned out to look for the fugutives, but the search was in 
vain for our boys had had two hours’ start, and instead of following the trail 
as the rebels expected them to do, they climbed straight over the mountains. 
Scarcely an hour after they were missed, General Tino arrived on the scene, 
and when he heard the news, he ground his teeth and muttered, ‘‘So much 
the better.’’ Long afterwards, we understood what he meant. 

The day before, seven Spaniards had escaped, and as five of them had been 
shot and one drowned, I suppose Tino thought that our men might meet a 
like fate. At 9 a.M. we finally started over the mountains. It was hard 
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climbing, and the day was very hot. General Tino had sixteen water- buffaloes 
loaded with silver dollars. The road was terribly rough, and one of the an- 
imals lost his footing and fell over the mountain side, scattering some four 
thousand dollars in every direction. Tino was furious, and pulling his pistol, 
he shot the driver in his tracks. That night we slept in a ravine. 

The next day we marched steadily. Provisions were so scarce that some 
of the Spanish officers offered five dollars for a pound of rice. In the even- 
ing we had a pack horse for supper, frying the meat on a stick, and eating it 
without salt. That night, the Filipino army, not more than 700 men all 
told, passed us, and we were ordered to follow them., Everything was in an 
uproar, for the Americans were within rifle shot, and several of the Filipinos 
were wounded as they crossed the mountain divide. 

At 4 a. M. of the 9th, we started on, and after a hard march over rocks and 
through rice fields, we arrived at a place called Pana, quite an important 
town, where we rested until 3 p. M., and were then ordered on. Five hours’ 
steady marching followed and then we came to Dingrass. Here we were 
given an hour to rest, and then we were ordered to march on again. This 
was too much, and we refused point blank, but the Lieutenant was serious 
about it and gave orders 
to his soldiers to fix 
bayonets and charge 
us. Further resistance 
meant death for some 
of us, so we got up and 
toiled along until 2 
o’clock that night when 
we reached Tobozona. 
This was the hardest 
day’s work we had yet 
been through, for we 
had marched twenty- 
two hours out of twenty- 
four, and all the time the 
pace was sharp. Our 
reward was four hours’ 
sleep, but the next day 
brought some comfort, 
for then I saw the last 
of General Tino. As 
we marched off I saw 
him sitting idly watch- 
ing us. I knew he felt 
that everything was lost; 
for even his own offic- 
ers would turn on him 
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same unforgiving, stubborn look, which I shall never forget. The next 
two days were miserable enough, and on the 14th one of our men, 
Smith, grew so weak that he could scarcely walk. We were climbing a steep 
mountain pass and every few paces Smith fell down. We could see the lieu- 
tenant in charge was angry, and presently he pulled his revolver and pointed 
it at the sick man, saying that his orders were to shoot stragglers and go 
ahead. We raised a shout at this and told him that if he killed Smith he 
would have to fight for his own life. There were too many of us to be killed 
by one volley, and the first man who got a rifle would shoot him on the spot. 
The bluff worked to perfection, and the lieutenant gave orders to march 
slowly during the rest of the day. During this march three of our men got 
separated from the party and we lost track of them. 

The country grew worse and worse and the inhabitants were a wild-looking 
set. We were told that these natives were a cannibal tribe, called Elatos, 
who cut people’s throats and mixed their brains with wine for a holiday 
drink. I noticed that our soldiers took care to pay for what they took. On 
the 16th we seemed to be lost altogether, and finally encamped in the most 
desolate, forbidding-looking place in the whole island. Steep cliffs were to 
the right of us, and on our left was a broad, swift river, which it would he 
impossible to swim across. 

About nine in the evening the rebel lieutenant came to us, and after some 
little by-play, he quietly told us that he had orders from his government to 
take us into the mountains and slay us, and added that the time had come 
to act. This was the order which General Tino had given on the morning 
when he grinned at us, and said ‘‘so much the better.’”? We stood speech- 
less. Nobody knew what to say, and the lieutenant went on to explain that 
he was sorry for us,’ani hated so much to shoot us that he was willing to give 
us one chance out of a hundred for our lives, and so had concluded to aban- 
don us that very night. We tried every means to induce him to tell us where 
we were and how far from the sea coast, but to no avail. He merely shrug- 
ged his shoulders. Then we offered him and his guard five hundred dollars 
in gold, if they would turn us over to the American lines. Even that failed. 
When we saw that he was determined to leave us, we offered him two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in gold for two of his rifles. Then he said that he 
must consult with his soldiers and left us. Five minutes later he returned 
and told us that his soldiers were gone and that duty compelled him to follow 
them, so he left us, and we had our liberty in one of the wildest mountain 
ranges of the earth, surrounded by cannibal savages, with nothing to eat, and 
nothing but stones to protect ourselves with. As it was late in the evening 
by this time, we divided into two watches and slept, turn and turn about. till 
morning, when we held a meeting and organized a committee with full power 
to act. Mr. Gillmore was at the head of the committee and he picked out 
seven men whom he wished to act as sergeants. The next thing was to cast 
a vote as to whether we should return the way we had come or whether it 
were best to follow the river and take our chances of reaching the coast. To 
return meant at least seven days of hard marching before we could reach any 
Filipino town, and besides, we were not anxious to see more of the Elatos 
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than strictly necessary. On the other hand, by going ahead we had a chance 
of reaching the sea coast in two or three days, and then again, we might find 
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rafts on the river and thus be enabled to travel by night as well as by day. 
After much debate, the majority voted to follow the river. 
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We had marched for many hours before we came to a big bend in the river 
and suddenly saw a party of Elatos. They were in fighting costume, with 
shields, bows and spears. On catching sight of us, they yelled and retreated, 
and we thought best to retreat also. After a brief consultation we decided 
that our best chance was to build rafts and take to the river ; so some of our 
men swam the stream and hunted for bamboo while I and a few others stayed 
where we were and lashed the sticks together as they were brought in. At 
the same time we kept a sharp look out for the natives. It was not long be- 
fore a couple of them appeared on the hillside above us, and we made all sorts 
of motions to them to come down. This they finally did, and we had a pow- 
wow with them and gave them our slender stock of spare clothes, receiving in 
return a little rice and some cocoanuts. They seemed suspicious at first, but 
when they saw we had no weapons they grew free and easy and talked more 
among themselves than we wished to see. Finally they left us with the 
promise of more rice in the morning. All day we toiled, and by evening we 
had built five rafts. The hope of seeing the sea once more cheered us up. 

Of course anything might be ahead of us, but we thought that by following 
the river for three days we ought to strike the sea coast. Toward night the 
natives seemed suspiciously active, and after dark, ten of us stood on guard 
while the other ten slept. All night long the natives were on the go, but 
nothing unusual happened till morning, when two of our men tried to go up 
the hill and discovered that the Elatos had stuck little bamboo arrows, sharp 
as needles, in our path. One of our men got several of these little darts into 
his feet and was disabled. The savages were evidently on the war path, and 
we resolved to get away as soon as possible, in the meantime preparing our- 
selves as best we could for the attack which we expected any moment. Half 
our men busied themselves getting the rafts ready, while the other half, 
among whom I happened to be, collected a pile of handy, flat stones which 
are not bad weapons in the hands of desperate men. As we watched the 
natives on the hill-top, we heard all of a sudden a mighty shout away off to 
our left, up the river, and facing about, we saw a band of men coming in our 
direction. We supposed it was another tribe of Elatos, and so we called all 
hands together, and after a few hasty words, determined to give battle. So 
we started for them then and there, some of us carrying stones while others 
were armed with rough clubs. Our plan was to get between the attacking 
party and the hill, and if possible, to chase the savages into the river and get 
possession of their weapons. It seemed a pretty forlorn hope—but then, as 
we looked at them we caught sight of campaign hats and blue shirts. They 
were our own soldiers coming to our rescue in the nick of time. We ran 
helter-skelter to meet them, fell upon their necks and wrung their hands, for 
the nervous system of every man seemed to give way all at once. Big 
healthy fellows in our party who had faced death many and many atime, 
gave way to their feelings and let the tears run down their cheeks. I think 
that my own eyes were streaming. 

The rescuing party was led by Colonel Hare of the Thirty-third Infantry, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Howze. It consisted of a hundred and fifty men all told, 
who had landed on the 7th of November and had been fighting their way inland 
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steadily ever since. On their march they had fallen in with the three men of 
our party who had escaped at Dunlass, and a few days later they had chanced 
upon a party of rebels, and liberated three more of our company who had 
parted company with us in the canyon. This long fighting march was a 
wonderful feat and any soldier might well be proud of it. 

We happened to have a small American flag in our party, which we had 
made in jail and the first thing we did after greeting our rescuers was to raise 
it and give three hearty American cheers. Colonel Hare begged the flag of us 
as a keepsake and we were glad enough to give it to him. 

The return journey was long and difficult, but now we felt equal to any- 
thing. In general we followed the course of the river with rafts, which were 
useful in ferrying arms from one bank of the river to the other. Each raft 
was floated across by a crew of six or eight men, who swam, pushing it before 
them. We had many accidents, for sometimes the current was so swift that 
we could not get a raft across and were driven into rapids, where our frail craft 
was swamped, and all the load lost. One morning we came toa particularly bad 
place. The middle of the river was full of rocks, leaving only a small channel 
to go through. The water made a frightful noise and the river bed looked 
like an immense kettle full of boiling water. To go round the mountain 
meant a hard march of five miles or more, so my chum, Jack Ellsworth, and 
I volunteered to go down the rapid, and find out whether it were possible to 
steer a raft down. We succeeded in floating our raft to midstream but then 
the current caught it and smashed us into a huge rock with such force that 
Ellsworth was thrown nearly twenty feet and landed in the middle of the river. 
I was wedged in between fragments of the raft and rock, and had a hard fight 
to free myself and get into clear water. Finally I landed about half a mile 
below the rapids and Ellsworth scrambled up the opposite bank very little the 
worse for wear. After this experience our troops did not care to follow our 
example, so they turned the empty rafts loose to float down the stream and 
picked up below the rapids all those which floated past in safety. 

On January 3d, we reached the coast, and there we enjoyed almost the 
first solid meal we had laid eyes on for eight months and a half. The next 
day we were met by transports and taken aboard the Princeton, where we 
received a royal welcome. Some time later we learned that Rynders and 
Woodbury, of the original boats crew had been rescued by General Young's 
cavalry. Venville had not been heard from for over six months. Toward 
the end of January several of us were transferred to the hospital ship Solace, 
and as it was her duty to visit every ship on the southern station before 
starting for home, we had an opportunity to see our old shipmates aboard the 
U.S. 8. Yorktown. The welcome they gave us defies description, and I don’t 
think that any of us will ever forget it. We touched at Yokohama for coal 
and then steamed straight for San Francisco, and on the 9th day of March we 
stood once more on American soil. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 


By THE Hon, Wu TING-FANG, CHINESE MINISTER AT WASHINGTON, 


T will probably not seem unnatural to a citizen of the United States that 

a denizen of the antipodes should look at many things from a point of 

view different from his own. Indeed, since the earth is round and the 

two live on opposite sides of it, that would seem to be as plain a proposition 
as any demonstrated by Euclid. 

The languages, laws, customs, and religions of the people of China and the 
people of the United States are without doubt radically different. Funda- 
mentally, however, the people are not, perhaps, so far apart as a first super- 
ficial view would indicate, for, since they are all human beings, they have 
much the same human needs and aspirations. The differences between even 
the East and the West that impress the traveller most acutely are differences 
in manners or customs, rather than in thought or feeling. An educated man 
particularly is, in a certain sense, at home in any civilized country. Every- 
where he will find people who can understand his thoughts and appreciate 
his feelings. There is, in fact, less gulf between the educated people of two 
different nations than between the educated and uneducated of the same 
nation. Certainly, I have never felt like an entire stranger in America, and 
I have had no difficulty in adapting myself to many customs that were new 
to me. 

That the Chinaman places his surname first, while the American has his 
last ; that the Chinaman wears white for mourning, and the American black ; 
that the Chinese women have big waists and little feet, while the American 
women have little waists and big feet; that the Chinaman sits in a draft as a 
matter of preference, while the American avoids it; that one eats with chop- 
sticks and spoons, the other with knife and fork—these and a hundred other 
insignificant contrasts in the customs of every-day life indicate the kind of 
observations I am naturally making during my sojourn in the United States. 
But I realize that this antithesis is only skin deep. Human nature is the same 
in both cases, but expresses itself differently. 

Several features of American cities impressed me strongly on my first arrival 
here, as they do all visitors to your country. They were the tall buildings. 
the trolley cars, the asphalt pavements, and the mad rush of life in the streets. 
In China, our buildings are seldom over two stories high, our streets are usu- 
ally rather narrow and paved with granite stone, and nobody in all the empire 
is in excessive haste. My people have never learned that adage which was 
born with the American nation: ‘‘Time is money.”’? Even if they knew it. 
they would put it aside with the reflection that courtesy and dignity are better 
than money. 

The absence of ceremony is characteristic of life in the United States. 
Since I have been here IT have learned democratic ways and go about unes- 
corted, but if I were at home I should consider it necessary, for the proper 
maintenance of dignity, to be accompanied by servants. If going to a party 
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or important social function, I should be carried to my destination in a sedan 
chair on the shoulders of stalwart bearers. On arriving there, I might reflect 
on how different a dinner party in China is from one in the United States. 
Instead of dressing for dinner, you might say that we undress for it. We put 
on our finest garments for such occasions, but when we come to dine we 
remove the outer ones. It is a mystery to me how the American gentleman 
can enjoy rest and recreation in the conventional dinner dress. I can’t im- 
agine that a mediaeval coat of mail would be much stiffer or more uncom- 
fortable, Instead of washing before the dinner, we Chinese perform our 
ablutions after the meal. Finger bowls do not satisfy us; we demand 
capacious basins. Our servants wait upon us with soap and towels. At the 
banquet no more than eight are seated at a table—the ideal number for con- 
versation. Those eight are all men ; no woman’s voices are heard about the 
festal board. Carving is a lost art in China, and one never sees the bird he is 
to eat skilfully dissected before his very eyes, as so often happens in America, 
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The meats are all cut up before they are brought to the table, and no such 
dangerous implements as knives are necessary. 

The physical appearance of the Americans often strongly impresses the 
Chinese as peculiar. Our people are more homogeneous than the Americans. 
There is less variety of types among us. Here one often finds a person with 
coal-black hair and swarthy skin who is akin to a pink-cheeked blond, or 
related to a red-haired, red-cheeked individual as different from himself in 
appearance as a man of another race. In women we admire an oval contour 
of face and symmetrical features, and we always give the preference to black 
hair. : 

Several traits in the American character seem to us very prominent. Chief 
among them is the independent manner, so pronounced in all Americans. It 
startles us most, perhaps, when observed in the demeanor of subordinates. 
In my country the servant is accustomed to show the most profound respect 
for the master; in this country nothing of the kind is expected or required. 
Forwardness is accepted as a matter of course in all classes of socicty. The 
American enters the presence of his superior with no show of hesitation, no 
assumption of dignity. His greeting is perhaps a careless ‘‘Hello!’’ He 
takes the most comfortable chair in the room; he crosses his legs; he makes 
himself quite at home; he abruptly begins, ‘‘Say, I want you to do so and so 
for me’’; and he approaches a stranger with very little more ceremony than 
an old acquaintance. With all this ‘‘cheek’’—to use an Americanism—goes 
abundance of pluck, so that the abruptness of the American is not wholly to 
he condemned, if to it is due in any measure his encrgy and progressiveness. 

Socially, the American is most companionable. He is wide awake and full 
of fun. I have found him reasonable and honorable also in business transac- 
tions. The ‘ Yea, yea” of a Chinese merchant, to be sure, is as good as gold. 
The word of an American, on the other hand, is not usually considered as 
valuable as his bond, but the fact that it is customary in America to bind 
people with a promise on paper may account for the laxity of the spoken word. 

No foreigner in America fails to be impressed with the importance of the 
role that women play in this country. Their activity in the social and busi- 
ness world gives certain subtle qualities to American life not found where the 
influence of women is less generally and definitely exerted. Formerly I feared 
that the enjoyment of such large freedom by women might inevitably result 
in harm to the people as a whole. During the three vears that I have lived 
in America I have modified my views on that subject considerably. It seemed 
to me once that there was danger of women usurping men’s places in the 
world. I have come to think that it does not much matter if they do. I be- 
lieve in the survival of the fittest. Success surely is the only test of fitness. 
Let the women go on, then; let them go as far as they can. Those who are 
unfit for the race must fall by the wayside, and only the truly fit can win. If 
women encroach on the avocations of men, then the men, if they are worth 
their salt, must forge far ahead. That means advancement for the world. 

Everybody knows that nature is the adjuster in the lives of most women. 
They marry and become the mothers of families. They may have unrivalled 
talents, but when married they seldom become competitors with men. Their 
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talents are probably just as well employed, but the exercise of them within 
the restricted circle of domestic life never disturbs the market price of any 
commodity, never affects the price of labor. As long as human beings are 
governed by natural laws, there is no danger of women, as competitors in the 
labor market, being anything but a stimulus to men. 

As I have banished all fear in regard to the effect of women’s freedom, so 
have I thrown off my scruples about compulsory education. I once wondered 
who would do the menial work if we were all educated. I see now that every- 
body ought to have a certain amount of cultivation. There are three orders. 
of intellect—the superior, ordinary, and the inferior. The inferior mind never 
makes much progress, and so it happens that people whose minds are of that 
order naturally undertake menial work, as they are unfitted for any other. 
Let the higher order of mind haye all, then, that it can absorb. If the time 
ever comes when all men are learned, we can easily adjust ourselves to those 
conditions. 

I am a strong believer in education, and one of the things in America that 
impressed me most favorably is the schools. China is deficient in that re- 
spect; but I am happy to say that there are beginning to be signs of improve- 
ment in our school system. Our method of teaching has been sadly at fault 
in the past. After I had been five years at school, as a boy, I could read very 
well and could repeat many volumes of the classics by heart, but I didn’t 
understand what I read. It ought to have been explained as we went along, 
but it never was. The written language of the Chinese is so entirely different 
from the one spoken that the ability to read intelligently is a much greater 
accomplishment in China than it is here. A sensible method of instruction 
would, of course, greatly simplify the difficulties. 

I have visited American schools with great pleasure, and I must praise the 
admirable way in which children are taught in this country. The kinder- 
garten ideas seem to me especially fine, It cannot help but be of great benefit 
also to have classes in drilling, carpentry, and sketching for boys; in cooking 
and sewing for girls. Eyes, ears, hands, and mind are all trained. Only one 
thing is lacking ; that is, lessons in politeness. Indeed, the children seem to 
me deficient from the standpoint of manners. Why couldn’t a certain in- 
flexible rule of politeness be imposed upon them, toward their superiors at 
least, just as it is on men in the army? 

The attitude of American parents and children toward each other always 
surprises a Chinaman, and impresses him unfavorably. His whole nature is 
imbued with filial ideas so radically different from those current here that it 
is almost impossible for him to appreciate’the American point of view. The 
Chinese parent expects implicit obedience on the part of his child, and he is 
not disappointed in his expectations. American children are sometimes 
obedient, but not always. The Chinese parent governs by authority, the 
American by affection. The Chinese parent says solemnly to his child: “It 
is your duty to obey me. All the authority of law and custom demand it. 
You must!’? The American parent says: ‘‘T shall be displeased if you 
don’t obey me, and you shan’t have any more sugar plums.’’ Both systems 
have their advantages and disadvantages. The American way allows more 
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personal freedom, and is consistent with the spirit of the American Constitu- 
tion ; but I sincerely believe that the Chinese method makes children more 
obedient and respectful. Respect to elders is one of the cardinal virtues in- 
culcated by our great sage Confucius. In our eyes, it is a sin to disobey one’s 
parents ; a breach of duty not to support them in old age. Why, indeed, do 
parents rear children, if not with the expectation of being supported by them 
when the day of their own infirmity shall come? So sacred is the claim of 
parents upon a son that not even for his wife may he leave them. That is the 
reason we attach more importance to the birth of a boy than a girl. He is to 
be the support and pillar of the house. A daughter, when she marries, be- 
comes a member of another family, and no matter how much the mother may 
be attached to her, she cannot keep her daughter with her. A son, on the 
other hand, will stay with the parents always and consider it his moral and 
legal duty to provide for them as long as they live. If there are several sons, 
and it is not convenient for all to live together in patriarchal fashion, some of 
them may go away to separate homes, but all will share in the honor of con- 
tributing to the parents’ support. 

Owing to this view of filial duty, large families are considered desirable in 
China. Not to have children is thought a great calamity. I believe it is con- 
sidered rather a fortunate circumstance by some Americans. One father and 
mother, it is sometimes brutally said, can care for ten children, but ten chil- 
dren find it hard to take care of one father and mother. Not long ago I met 
a young American couple who enunciated a doctrine that seemed to me simply 
monstrous. They said that it was clearly the duty of parents to support a 
child, because they had brought him into this world without his consent, but 
that the child was under no obligation to support the parents, as he was in no 
way responsible for their existence. Such an argument, it seems to me, 
threatens to undermine the whole structure of society. I should say it was 
the nature of things that love and duty should go hand in hand in the rela- 
tion of parents to children and children to parents. When a man takes his 
child for the first time upon his arms, his heart goes out to him involuntarily 
and yearns for him. He realizes that that little mite of humanity is his own 
flesh and blood, who will bear his name and perpetuate his fame. He longs 
to support the child and bestow on him every good gift. It seems to me nat- 
ural that the child should respond to that feeling gratefully and be eager to 

‘serve the parent in return. 

I have mentioned only a few of the most striking impressions I have gained 
during my three years’ residence in America. It might be very profitable for 
both China and the United States if their people could compare notes fre- 
quently. One nation represents the most conservative thought on earth, the 
other the most radical. The ideal point of view may perhaps be ‘‘a golden 
mean ’’ between the two. 
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ORTH CHINA, the home of the 
oldest civilization on earth, has 
again been stirred by that spirit 
of unrest which has marked its 

history. Successive waves of Man- 

chus, Tartars and Chinese have swept 
over it until every village marks 
some battlefield and the whole country has become one vast burying ground. 

But it is full of romance as it is ancient in history ; and every spot has its 

own story of love and intrigue to tell. 

It would be well for those powers which seek the partition of this ancient 
empire to make sure whether they themselves have that quality of stability. 
which has made it remarkable among nations. What people of Europe is 
living in the land occupied by their ancestors five thousand years ago? What 
people speaks a language that has come down through fifty centuries and reads 
a literature that pleased their forefathers one hundred generations before them ? 

On the site of the modern city of Kai-fung-fu, built on the southern bank 
of the Huang Ho where the great river bursts out through the gorges of the 
Western mountains and spreads in a devastating torrent over the plains of 
Honan and Pei-chili, stood the early capital of China. Here in the thirtieth 
century before our Christian era, the Great Fuh-hi first established his court. 
Even at that early date the floods of the Yellow river were so disastrous that 
it became known as the Great Sorrow. The Emperor Yan in the twenty- 
fourth century B. C. made it the subject of a memorial to his ministers saying 
‘* How destructive are the waters of the inundation. They envelop the mount- 
ains and rise higher than the hills, they threaten the very heavens so that the 
people complain.’’? This appeal of the Emperor brought forward the great 
Yu who was so successful in controlling the foods that he succeeded to the 
throne of the Empire and founded a dynasty that lasted for over four hundred 
years, a period which to this day is called the Golden Age of China. 

To the east across the flat plains of the Yellow River which breaks on its 
foothills and dividing flows round it both to the north and the south, stands 
the rocky promontory of Shantung. Peculiarly adapted by location, soil and 
climate to the production of a sturdy and virile race, it has become famous as 
the home of sages and warriors. Here in the district of Yen-Chan in the year 
B. C. 551 was born the philosopher, Confucius, one of the most unique and 
remarkable men that the world has ever seen. Certainly no other ever attained 
such a mastery as his over his race, by the sheer merit and strength of his teach- 
ings. For over two thousand vears, his system of ethics has been the basis of 
31 
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Chinese education and the only road to political preferment has led through 
examinations based on his works. He has made the Chinese a race of philoso- 
phers, a contented and happy people. His control over their daily conduct is 
shown every day. A missionary happened to be out walking one day with a 
party of friends and a company of native children began to follow at their 
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heels. At first the children began making humorous remarks but soon their 
comments became vulgar and insulting. The missionary turned and quietly 
asked ‘‘ Have your parents given you no training? Confucius savs that a 
parent is honored by the manners of the child.’’? The children stopped short, 
looked shame faced at each other and without a word slunk away. How near 
Confucious came to the true philosophy of life is shown by his statement of 
the ‘‘Supreme Rule’? ‘Do not do unto others what you would not that 
others should do unto you.”’ 

By the irony of history, this mountainous region in Eastern Shantung, the 
spot where stands his tomb, the.Mecca of Educated Chinamen, the very region 
that witnessed his wonderful government, is to-day the home of the Boxer 
bands which have been ravaging the province of Chili and precipitated a war 
that has threatened the peace of the world. 

This Boxer movement began with the murder of the English missionary, 
Dr. Brooks, at the village of Fei-Cheng near the birth-place of Confucius. 
The American Methodists have a large congregation of Natives in this very 
village who have fortunately been unmolested. One of their missionaries at 
Tai-an was jostled and roughly used one day by a mob that was evidently 
looking for trouble. He dared not resent such treatment and yet realized that 
he could not longer ignore it, so he turned and placing his back against a 
street wall began talking to the crowd, saying that he was a stranger on a 
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peaceable errand, that he had traveled far in China and had always met good 
treatment and that he was surprised that here in a city near the tomb of 
Confucius he should first find Chinamen who did not recognize the duties of 
hospitality due to a stranger. At once two or three Chinamen in the crowd 
took up the argument in his behalf, and very soon half the crowd was berat- 
ing the other half for its conduct while the missionary accepted the invitation 
of a Chinaman in the crowd and went away unmolested. 

While the Chinese are usually well educated in a literary way they have 
solved none but the simplest of scientific problems and are therefore grossly 
ignorant and superstitious concerning all natural phenomena. This ignorance 
together with the fatalistic ideas that they have absorbed from the Buddhist 
religion is at the root of the fanaticism in all these Chinese demonstrations. 

Hatred of foreigners is not a full explanation of the Boxer movement. 
Had the sole mission of the Boxers been to sweep them from the country they 
might have attacked the Germans at Kiao-chau or the treaty port at Chefoo. 
Yet not only did they ignore these points but they did not even take the direct 


A CHINESE MOB AT CHENG-TING-FU. 


route to the large foreign settlement at Tien-tsin. This would have taken 
them due north along the line of the Grand Canal ; but instead, they made a 
wide detour to the west crossing both the Yellow River and the Canal and 
reaching the Western hills of Pei-Chili near Chao-Chao, About twenty miles 
north of this place they reached the city of Chen-ting. Here is a lagre Cath- 
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olic mission with over thirty thousand converts, 
and near their fine Cathedral stands a Buddhist 
temple over fourteen hundred years old. 

Moving northeast they reached the city of Pan- 
ting, the capital of the province. Here are some 
thirty American missionaries belonging to various 
churches, but the Boxers contented themselves 
with stopping the work of construction on the 
Luhan Railroad, which had reached this point, 
and driving off the party of Belgian engineers 
who were superintending the work. Interference 
with this railroad, upon which the military strength of China’s future 
depends, seems to have been the real objective of the original Boxer 
movement, and hence comes the European suspicion of Russian influence— 
for Russia is deeply interested in delaying the construction of this railroad 
until the completion of the Trans-Siberian road makes her absolute mistress 
of Northern China. At this point, however, the mobs got beyond control and 
swarmed almost simultaneously to attack Peking and Tien-tsin. 

Tien-tsin is the great port of North China and has the largest foreign popu- 
lation of any Chinese city except Shanghai. It lies on the western bank of 
the Pei Ho or North River at the point where the Grand Canal empties into 
it. The river front or ‘‘ bund”? as it is called is protected by a heavy masonry 
sea wall which enables the vessels to lie close alongside and makes loading and 
unloading an easy matter. The railroad passes the city on the opposite side 
of the river, running from Tang-ku the station at the mouth of the river where 
the foreign fleets have been at anchor, up to Peking, a distance of one hundred 
and ten miles. Across the mouth of the river from Tang-ku lie the forts of 
Taku lately bombarded and captured by the allied forces. It was here that 
the French and English forces were so severely repulsed in the war of 1859-60 
and that Commodore Tatnal of the American Navy who was present as a spec- 
tator, finally went to the rescue and saved the English force from annihilation 
giving for his action the famous reason ‘‘ That blood is thicker than water.”’ 
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About twenty miles southwest of Tien-tsin on the bank of the Grand Canal 
is the town of Tsing-hai which was the northernmost point reached by the 
Taiping rebels in the fall of 1854. 

Following the Peking and Tien-tsin railroad north from the foreign settle- 
ment, you can see across the river the ruins of the Catholic Cathedral which 
was burned at the time of the Tien-tsin massacre in 1870. Certain Sisters of 
Mercy were maintaining a foundling asylum in which, on account of an epi- 
demic, a large number of the children died. The Chinese became excited 
about the numerous deaths, and a report became common that the children 
were being killed for the sake of their eyes, which, as rumor said, were used 
in making opium. The Chinese Magistrate asked to be permitted to inspect 
the asylum, but the French Consul refused. This maddened the mob, and on 
June 21st they burned the Consulate, the cathedral and orphanage, and killed 
eighteen French priests and nuns 

Eighteen miles above Tien-tsin the railroad crosses the river at the town of 
Yangtsun. The destruction of the bridge at this place is what prevented the 
supplies and reenforcements from reaching the relieving force that pressed 
through to Peking. From Liang-fang, which is just half way between Peking 
and Tien-tsin, the railroad makes a sharp turn to the west to pass around the 
roval hunting preserve, which lies just south of the capital. This park covers 


BARRACKS OF IMPERIAL TROOPS. IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE PORCELAIN 
ROOFS OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT PEKING, 
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about one hundred square miles, and contains great numbers of a peculiar 
breed of semi-domesticated deer. These deer, called by the Chinese the mule 
deer, are hornless, of very large size, and have fat, heavy tails, like the Chinese 
sheep. 

According to the ancient Book of Rites, it was the duty of the Emperor and 
his Court to indulge in the pleasures of the chase whenever the affairs of gov- 
ernment gave them leisure. The royal hunt was regarded as a military exer- 
cise, and the famous decoration of the peacock feathers was originally granted 
to those members of the royal suite who succeeded in bringing down a stag. 
Most Chinese sovereigns have been ardent sportsmen, but, as the throne has 
been occupied by minors for the past thirty-five years, the game preserves 
have been neglected. 

The marine guards which were first landed and hurried on to Peking for 
the protection of the legations entered the city on the day of the Feast of the 
Dragon. This is the great national holiday of China, celebrated in honor of 
Fuh-hi, who declared that the inspiration for his efforts for the advancement 
of his people had been furnished by a dragon that appeared to him one day 
as he was standing on the bank of the Yellow River. This dragon delivered 

to him a scroll inscribed with 
] the mystic diagrams that are used 
df to this day in all Chinese systems 


CHINESE BANK IN NATIVE QUARTER, 
TIEN-TSIN, 


of divination and philosophy. 
a * In commemoration of the visit 

of this monster, Fuh-hi gave 
the title of ‘‘dragon’’ to his officials, and so the day has come to be a time 
for the glorification of the great ‘‘dragons,’’ or military heroes, of China. It 
is the day of all days when a popular demonstration might be expected, for 
national feeling runs high and the presence of foreigners is likely to be re- 
sented. Yet the marines appeared before Peking on the very day of this festival 
and marched through the crowds in the city streets without provoking the 
slightest display of hostility. The village of Fengtai mentioned so frequently 
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‘*GORDAN HALL,’’? MUNiCIPAL BUILDING AT TIEN- 


TSIN, WHERE THE FOREIGN RESIDENTS TOOK 
REFUGE. THE PLAIN IN THE FOREGROUND 
HAS LONG BEEN THE CAMPING GROUND OF 
THE EUROPEAN GARRISON. 
in the despatches is about five miles 
south of Peking, near the northwest 
corner of the Royal Deer Park. It was 
formerly the terminus of the Peking and 
Tien-tsin Railroad, and is now the point of junction of that road with the 
Luhan Railroad, which runs southwest to Pan-ting-fu. Here were the 
railroad warehouses burned and looted by the Boxers. When the original 
concession was granted, the Empress would not permit the railroad to be 
brought nearer the capital than Feng-tai, so when the railroad was com- 
pleted to this point considerable strategy was necessary to induce her 
to ‘‘order’’ it brought up to the city gates. First, the Empress was told 
of the wonderful engines that ate coal and puffed out fire and smoke ; 
and then she was invited to come out and inspect them. Her curiosity was 
aroused, and she ordered everything made ready for her visit and appointed 
a day, but there were repeated delays and excuses, until she angrily demanded 
to know what the trouble was that prevented her visit to Feng-tai to inspect 
the railroad. She was told that the railroad had reached Feng-tai, but that 
the roads between the city and Feng-tai were so miserable that it was impos- 
sible to get over them, but that, if she desired it, the foreigners would bring 
the engines up to the city gate for her to see, and this she promptly ordered 
done. So the railroad now lands you at the southern gate, close to the old 
Temple of Heaven, where the Emperor goes every year to worship. 

About ten miles west of Feng-tai stands the famous Lu-kao bridge, of eleven 
arches, which is said to have been built over two thousand years ago to secure 
a safe crossing over the Hun River for the armies sent north to build the 
Great Wall. It is described in the writings of Marco Polo, who visited China 
in the Thirteenth Century. Now the modern steel bridge of the Lu-han Rail- 
road crosses the river just beside it; but the new will scarcely compare with 
the old, which is still in daily use after its centuries of exposure, and looks as 
if it would be good for another two thousand years. 

A short distance north of the bridge stands the Hill of the Eight Temples, 
now known as Mount Burlingame, in memory of Anson Burlingame, once 
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United States Minister to China, who afterward 
died in Europe while there as a Special Com- 
missioner for the Chinese Government. The : 
temples on these hills have long been the aes: e 
summer resorts of missionaries and diplomats from the cansitel: and here was 
the summer home of Sir Claude McDonald which was burned by the Boxers. 
The entire hill is a vast landscape garden, with winding stone walks to the 
very summit. Looking east from the top, the capital fills the plain before 
you, while in the distance can be seen the dim outlines of the great pagoda at 
Tung-chow, fifteen miles beyond Peking. Above the embattled walls of the 
capital rise the palaces of the Forbidden City, their roofs glistening with 
porcelain tiles of imperial yellow. 

The moat which surrounds the walls of the Forbidden City is crossed by 
two marble bridges. Over the southern approach have come hundreds of 
princes to acknowledge the Suzeranity of the Dragon Thorne, while over the 
northern, many an unhappy monarch has escaped to the mountains. 

Just north of the Imperial Palaces rises the Mei-Shan or coal hill, an arti- 
ficial hill built in the heart of the city, and said to have been made of coal to 
serve as a supply of fuel in case of seige. From its summit the Emperor 
Tsung-Ching, the last of the unfortunate Mings, watched the rebels sack his 
capital. Being advised to flee, he refused, saying, ‘‘ Better die, since the 
empire is lost.’’ With his own blood he wrote a note, saying, ‘‘ My virtue 
is small, therefore I have incurred the anger of Heaven, and so the rebels 
have captured my capital. Let them disfigure my corpse, but do not let 
them slay any of my people.’’ And then with the aid of his faithful eunuch 
Wang, he hung himself with his own girdle. 
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A short distance north of the city is the magnificent marble tomb of the 
Great Lama of Thibet, the head of the Buddhist religion, who died while on a 
visit to the Chinese capital in A. D. 1332. On the eastern wall of Peking 
stands the national observatory, built about three hundred years ago for the 
use of some Jesuit priests who came to the country as missionaries, but by 
their learning attained high official position in the Empire. They had a 
great opportunity to accomplish the reformation of China, but their intrigues 
soon made them obnoxious and they were expelled from the country. The 
Chinese have never opposed the propagation of new religions.’ Buddhists, 
Taoists, Confucianists and Mohammedans have preached and practised their 
doctrines unhindered, and Chinese history is unmarred by any story of re- 
ligious persecution. It is only when religious organizations have interfered 
in secular affairs that Chinese resentment has been aroused, and such signifi- 
cance, other than political, that the recent demonstration of the Boxers orig- 
inally had, was chiefly as a protest against the appointment of Catholic priests 
as local magistrates, which was done under the recent French treaty. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that any great part of the Chinese people has been in- 
volved in this disturbance. They are intent on their daily tasks,,and only 
when their personal lives are affected are they roused to action. If you try to 
talk politics to a Chinaman he will merely shrug his shoulders and say, 
‘Let the Mandarins worry about that ; that is what they are paid for.’’ Yet 
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PA-TA-CHU, ‘THE EIGHT BIG TEMPLES’’—SUMMER RESORT TO THE WEST OF PEKING, 
KNOWN TO EUROPEANS AS MOUNT BURLINGAME. 
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whenever an emperor has failed to give them good government, the Chinese 
have never hesitated to rise up and demand a change. The Chinese people 
are virile and sound, able to hold their own physically and intellectually with 
any race onearth. Morally they have reached a high plane. Their classical 
literature does not contain a single line of doubtful meaning, which is more 
than can be said for that of any other race or people, while their commercial 
integrity is acknowledged to be the highest the world has ever seen. 

Confucius said: ‘The scholar and the virtuous man will not desire to live 
at the expense of their virtue. They will, instead, willingly give up their 
lives to preserve it ;’’ while that other great sage, Mencius, said: ‘‘I have 
a desire for life and I also love righteousness, but if I cannot retain them 
both, I will sacrifice life and hold on to righteousness.’’? These are the 
ideals that have been continuously held before the Chinese people for more 
than twenty-five centuries. 

The Chinese, as a nation, do not oppose progress ; indeed, the mass of the 
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people rather welcome modern improvements. It is a sight never to be for- 
gotten to see the open cars of a Chinese railroad train, crowded with men 


holding on their hats while their queues whip out in the rushing wind, all 
laughing and shouting as if it were the greatest sport in the world. The real 
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difficulty is that the Chinese system of gov- 
ernment, invented to suit an age when it 
took weeks and months to communicate 
with outlying provinces, is breaking down 
under the new conditions introduced by 
the telegraph and the railroad train. 

But the powers who plan the partition of this ancient empire have over- 
looked the wonderful homogeneity of its people. Chinese dynasties have 
lasted only so long as they have given good government, but every conquering 
horde that has marched into China and overthrown a reigning dynasty and 
seized the reins of government has been finally swallowed up by the Chinese 
millions, while their countries have become provinces of the empire. Khitans, 
Mongols and Manchus, all have fared alike. What is the future of the 
modern invaders ? 

It matters little to the Chinaman by whom the development of his country 
is undertaken, and he is indifferent as to the figurehead who sits on the 
throne, so long as its troubles are not forced upon him ; but his amalgamating 
instinct is persistent and he will absorb developers and invaders alike, and if 
they do not come from over too wide a sea, he will add their country to his 
empire. The future may see a Slav, a Tuton or even an Anglo-Saxon dynasty 
reigning over China; but .be not deceived, the dynasty shall rest upon the 
same old Dragon Throne of history, and the sovereign shall be a true 
‘«Tien-tse’’ or ‘‘Son of Heaven.”’ 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JOHN, 
CHAPTER IV. 


HE hours of Christmas day rolled on, bringing, the 
| world over, to lonely hearts the retrospective pangs 
that no amount of scoffing can wholly choke down. 

Brighton, Paris, Nice are the means sought by the 
prosperous, who have need to smother such memories. 
A novel by the fire, with a masculine pipe or a fem- 
inine cup of tea, supply a second-class train to the land 
of forgetfulness. The third is often an investment of all 
available cash or family valuables in alcoholic oblivion. 
But there are hours of darkness when all such attempts 
to cheat the inner self fail. Hours when the spirit must stand and face its 
own shattered past, its desolate future—hours when dead hands reach out 
from grave damp, and touch the heart; and chiller still, comes the breath 
from shattered ideals, and now hopeless self-possibilities. 

It was into some such valley of shadows that Miss Thorne had gone down 
during that long afternoon spent in her state-room. 

The clatter of the lunch hour in the pantry had culminated and subsided, 
the afternoon had early darkened, and the stewardess, after several futile 
messages that tea was ready in the saloon, had brought it in, and set it on 
the trunk beside her, but still Miss Thorne sat staring at the white wooden 
partition where a selection from her wardrobe swayed to and fro with the 
ship’s motion. It could hardly be called thinking, this vivid realization that 
possessed her mind of all her own losses and disillusions: the kindly old 
father ; the dignified, ample home life of which she had been the head ; the 
brothers older than herself and settled in their own homes, who, without 
much community of interest, had formed a friendly background to her life ; 
and the central figure, the good-looking, cheerful lover, always so humbly 
devoted to herself, always holding before her eyes the prosperous married 
life ahead of them. It was strange to remember now how she had grown to 
lean on his self-confident decision, and to accept his coloring of the schemes 
for their future. 


*Begun in August, 1900. 
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It was not more than « month or two since such had been her surround- 
ings, and now they were more scattered than the leaves which had seen them 
go. Her father was dead, her home broken up. Brothers and their wives 
had shown a perfunctory interest and kindness which had sometimes seemed 
a shade worse than open indifference. Offers of a home had not been want- 
ing, but there was not one in which she would not have known her presence 
to be more tolerated than desired. But brothers and their wives would have 
mattered little if the central figure of the play could have kept his part of hero. 

At first there had been ardent sympathy and every self-forgetful effort to 
soothe her sorrow, until the girl was filled with remorse at not having better 
appreciated such devotion. Then came longer intervals between meetings, 
a depressed dwelling on the difficulties of the future, and the postponement 
of the marriage. Then there were journeys on the plea of business, and 
letters full of the disadvantages of long engagements, until in one blinding 
Hash of comprehension, Miss Thorne had seen what it all meant. She sat 
down at once and wrote a letter which brought back a perfect composition in 
the way of a sorrowful acquiescence in her decision, and pathetic renunciation 
of all claims. 

She was of the sort in whom contempt kills all affection, and her sister-in-law 
considered that, in what followed, she showed a great lack of womanly feeling. 
Boldly and gravely she made known the breaking off of her engagement ‘<hy 
mutual consent.’’ In the same fashion she announced her intention of re- 
turning to Paris to resume her art studies. . 

No one tried to prevent her. She was of age, and her small income would 
suffice with extreme care and economy. In their plentiful Canadian homes her 
brothers and their wives little guessed the grimmess of that, phrase, ‘extreme 
care and economy,”’ to a solitary woman in a big city. The dreary rooms, 
the skimped meals, the shabby clothes, the long street trudges in storm or 
darkening winter weather, the absence of all variety or brightness of life. She 
knew it all well enough—the girl who was going to face it. She could see 
now those dingy rooms high up ina big apartment house on the Clichy Heights, 
which she was to share with an crratic American widow who seemed content to 
spend the rest of her existence daubing away at hopeless studies among the 
chattering girls of the studio Katin. She wondered vaguely if Mrs. Silas P. 
Stark still wore that sleeveless green knitted woolen jacket and the little 
corkscrew curls at either side of the shrewd, kindly face, and if the rooms 
had ever been dusted or cleaned since she herself had left them. 

And now, perhaps, she might never unpack her boxes under the shelter of 
that delapidated, but friendly roof. If she could bring herself to entertain 
Mr. Stewart’s mad scheme, a widely different prospect lay before her. She 
must think—she must think, and not sit there, raging in her heart that she. 
Mathilde Thorne, should have become an object of such contemptuous pity 
to the merest stranger that he could consider her destiny a fit subject for the 
most reckless freak to lay hold of. With all her womanly pride up in arms, 
it was a trifle that seemed to sting the most, and that trifle was the fact of 
her name being Mathilde, after her French mother. How she now hated the 
name! How should she ever let Mr. Stewart know that it was hers. She 
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knew that she should eventually have to tell him, for, somehow or other, even 
with every womanly instinct at bay against the proposition, she knew that 
she meant to at least consider the carrying out of this mad scheme. That it 
might, probably would, explode in a week, she believed. But in her present 
humor, the very recklessness of the project tempted her. 

If she must always carry about with her the same numbed and bitter spirit, 
surely it were better to carry it in a comfortable carriage than a-foot—first- 
tlass instead of third ; surely it were better to be alone, with footman and 
maid in attendance, than alone, having to run her own errands, pack her own 
trunk, and wrangle with the landladies. If a Stewart family row ensued, it 
could hardly hurt her, either in feelings or in pocket. As for pride—her pride 
should be used by now to wounds, she said to herself bitterly, and even the 

daily pang of the daily acted lie she might get 

used to. It was strange that with all her sullen 

indignation against Stewart, she still felt a 

Pig Sin full confidence that he would keep to his 

ae: share of the bargain, and make no more 

claims upon her than he had pledged 
himself to. There was no grain of 
kindliness towards him—no satis- 
fied vanity at his choice. There 
was only the reckless courage 
of the gambler who throws 
his last stake, knowing 
that it,is insufficient 
to procure him one 
comfortable meal. 

What good could 

her life bring her ? 

Let her throw it 

all upon this wild 

chance ! 

And so, at the 
sound of the first 
bell, she roused 
herself from that 
long intense ab- 
sorption in the 
freaks of her own 
destiny, and then 
set herself to get 
ready for the 
Christmas feast. 

There was a cer- 
tain courageous 


“AND SO, AT THE SOUND OF THE FIRST BELL, SHE AROUSED HERSELY.” 20d determined 
Drawn by George Bonuiits. air of gaiety over 
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the ‘‘St. Lawrence’s’’ Christmas dinner table, worthy of a better cause. The 
electric lights gave it as white a radiance as they might have done to the 
daintiest feast. Wreathes of holly and mistletoe lay along by the fiddles, 
and the cook had surpassed himself in a brilliantly decorated boar’s head, 
that held the place of honor on the captain’s table. Captain and officers wore 
their best uniforms, and the sleekness of hair and brilliancy of neckties visible 
among the bag-men was a matter of evident admiration to the stewards. 

Even the Northwest men looked a bit more brushed up than usual, though 
few of them, amongst whom was not Mr. Stewart, had attained the dignity 
of a black coat. 

Mrs. Hunter, the sea captain’swife, had donned the black silk, lace collar, 
and cameo brooch which had graced tea meetings and church socials in every 
quarter of the globe. The bag-man’s bride had emerged from her seclusion, 
pale, but gorgeous in a bodice of Stuart tartan velvet which had been the envy 
of all the girl friends privileged to inspect it in her trousseau. 

Miss Thorn still kept her big red cloak around her, but to-night she had 
exchanged the black lace scarf which she usually wore over her head in the 
saloon, for one of creamy old Spanish lace, which she had fastened at the 
throat by a spray of bright-berried holly. 

Captain Kerrand Mr. Hudson greeted her appearance with effusive inquiries 
after the headache. 

‘T should never have recovered the shock if you had not been able to come 
to my tree this evening,’’? Charlie Hudson protested. ‘‘ But she doesn’t look 
as though she had a headache, does she, Kerr?’ 

‘(Tm rather afraid she does. Here, Miss Thorne, come and rest in your 
own corner while we are waiting for the Captain,’”’ the older man said kindly. 

His greater feminine experience enabled him to see the traces of past storm 
in feverishly flushed cheeks and dark-rimmed eyes. 

As befitted the more formal occasion, instead of singly slipping into their 
seats on arrival, they awaited in little groups the advent of the Captain. 

Mr. Stewart had not yet appeared, and the girl raged inwardly at the fact 
that she was trembling with nervous dread of the meeting. 

But the Captain’s honest red face and burly figure, smart in gold-laced 
coat, appeared, bearing down upon her corner. 

‘*Come, Miss Thorne,’’ he said in hearty tones, ‘‘ you must take my arm 
to-night.’? And so led her to her place, while the first officer and doctor did 
respectively the same for Mrs. Hunter and the bride at their own tables. 

With an air of great pomp and ceremony Charlie Hudson placed Mrs. 
Hunter’s little girl beside him, while Captain Kerr took charge of the other, 
both children apparently stiffened into rigidity by the unaccustomed honor. 

The Captain spoke in an aside to Miss Thorne. ‘‘I’ve just been to your 
cabin to look for you, and bring you in to dinner. T’d have missed my own 
girls twice as much if you hadn’t been beside me to-night.’ 

The girl turned on him eyes that had in them the suffering of a dumb 
animal’s, before which his own grew dim. 

“You are very good to me, ’’ she said simply. 

“Not a bit, not a bit,’ he answered, patting her benevolently on the arm. 
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“lr WAS A MARVELOUS RELIEF TO HER WHEN TIIEIR TALK WAS INTERRUPTED, AND 
SHE COULD REGAIN THE SHELTER OF HER OWN CABIN,”’ 
Drawn by George Bonawitz. 


‘*T know a plucky girl when I see one, and there is nothing that fetches me 


like pluck.’? During this dialogue, Stewart had quickly slipped into his seat 
opposite, and as the Captain attacked his soup, he spoke to Miss Thorne. 

‘‘T hope that the headache is better,’’? he said. ‘‘I hunted up the 
stewardess just now, and she said that you had gone in.”’ 

‘¢Thank’s—yes—you are very kind,”’ the girl stammered. 

It maddened her that she could not speak connectedly for the heavy heart. 
beats under the scrutiny of those keen eyes. 

32 
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Charlie Hudson, wittingly or not, came to her rescue. 

‘‘The next time that Miss Thorne has a headache we must hang a basket 
for cards for kind inquiries on her door, or the stewardess will strike,’’ he said. 

‘*Miss Thorne is going to be good, and not have any more headaches,’’ the 
Captain announced with benevolent despotism. 

‘TI don’t think that I shall have many more chances. The voyage is so 
nearly over now.’’ As she spoke she looked across at Mr. Stewart. 

He seemed to be taking up and answering a challenge. 

‘Don’t be too sure of that,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s three good days yet, isn’t it, 
Captain?”’ 

‘Something like that,’’ the other answered shortly. 

Even the benevolence of Christmas could -not make his answer anything 
but short to a remark referring to the speed or rather slowness of his ship. 

Champagne had_ been ordered on all sides, and although of the quality 
usual on ship-board, it still served to loosen tongues, and promote laughter. 
Captain Kerr, sitting beside her, filled her glass, and Mathilde was glad of 
anything to stop the fits of nervous trembling that shook her. 

Even Rosina and Gwendolin had taken a few dubious sips out of the glasses 
beside them before they were stopped by a stern mandate from their temper- 
ance mama at the first officer’s table. 

‘‘Never mind, Rosina,’’ Charlie Hudson consoled his partner. ‘It ix 
said to give little girls headaches, and ginger ale fizzes just as cheerfully. 
You shall ask me to your wedding, and drink my health then.”’ 

‘¢1’m never going to marry,’’ piped up a shrill voice from the hitherto 
dumb Rosina. ‘‘I’m going to be a missionary to the Chinese. I put all my 
cents into a money-bhox for the heathen, now. She doesn’t,’’ pointing the 
severe finger of scorn at her sister opposite, who hung her head, convicted of 
crime. 

‘Well, of all the little prigs!’’ Charlie Hudson ejaculated in horror. ‘‘I 
think I’ll swap partners with you, Kerr.’’ Then, with a further effort at 
sociability. ‘‘ And what do you do with your pennies, Gwendolin?”’ 

That young woman raised the head that sunk under the weight of moral 
obliquity. 

‘‘They’re cents, not pennies, and I put them all into my money-box, and 
when we go back to Boston mammer puts them into the savings’ bank for me, 
and I get interest. I’ve got five dollars and fifty-five cents in the Boston 
savings bank. IJ’ll show you my book.” 

Having poured this out with shrill volubility, Gwendolin resumed her 
business-like dispatch of the plum pudding, while Charlie Hudson looked 
helplessly across at Miss Thorne. 

“¢One might as well have made dolls for a bank director and a Methodist 

_parson,’’ he said, but now Rosina’s voice was heard in indignant accents. 
‘*We aren’t Methodists, we’re Baptists.’’ And to this no one was found to 
answer. 

Miss Thorne laughed. ‘‘ Poor Mr. Hudson! Your Christmas ‘made to 
order’, is turning out one of life’s little ironies! Never mind! If you haven't 
the courage to present your offerings, give them to Captain Kerr and Mr. 
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Stewart. They can hang them up by their looking-glasses for pin-cushions 
and to keep them from forgetting their Christmas at sea.’’ And again she 
looked straight at Mr. Stewart. 

The retort was obvious and he made it quickly. ‘‘ Do you think that there 
is any likelihood of its being forgotten then?’’ he asked pointedly, but all | 
the answer that he received was a careless, ‘‘ How should I know?”’ as she 
turned to something the steward offered her. But the time had come for 
toasts and speeches. The Captain opened the list with ‘the Queen,’ and the 
National Anthem rang out its heart-stirring rythm, heartily echoed by the line 
of stewards and cooks in the doorway, and caught up by men in the cold and 
outer darkness of the deck. 3 

The Captain’s health was proposed, and cheered to the echo, and after this 


“WELL, THEN, WILL YOU LET IT PLEDGE YOU,”’ 
Drawn by George Bonawitz. 
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came various efforts, such as ‘the ladies,’ ‘absent friends,’ ‘sweethearts and 
wives.’ As the ladies health was toasted Charlie Hudson leant across the 
table and held out his glass to clink against Miss Thorne’s, according to the 
pretty old custom. 

It was very much a matter of course for Stewart to follow suit, which he 
did, saying in a tone which caught only her ear—‘‘ A pledge of good faith !”’ 
But his eyes sought in vain for any promise, for any light of friendship in her 
face. 

Her smile was not defiant, but if it was not that it was certainly enigmatical. 


CHAPTER V. 


But Charlie Hudson had begun to fidget and exchange mysterious whispers 
with the head steward, who presently went and whispered to the Captain, 
who spoke up— 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, our Christmas dinner being happily ended, we will 
now adjourn to the other table where the Christmas tree arranged by the kind 
exertions of a few of our passengers, is awaiting us.’’ 

There was a general move towards the centre of the saloon where on a stand 
under the sky-light the tree shone resplendent from electric light above. 

Rosina had condescended, with portentious gravity, to carry round the 
captain’s cap, from which the duplicate numbers were to be drawn. 

The fun began with the captain, who drew first, being handed a dainty 
little ivory powder-puff box with lookingglass top. 

It was quaint to see all the small belongings of travel that went to make 
up those gifts. Penknives, pencil-cases, and match-boxes, together with any 
variety of novels, formed the greater part of the masculine contribution ; 
and from the women were one or two dainty little boxes and sachets, while 
Captain Kerr’s cardboard furniture and animals reigned alone of their kind. 

Miss Thorne had, as she thought, tucked herself in safely between the 
captain and Charlie Hudson; but, as they were both directing the fun, her 
refuge was not a sure one. 

Presently she felt, rather than saw, that Stewart had slipped into the seat 
which Hudson had vacated. 

‘Did you see what I have drawn?”’ he asked, holding out a little scented 
sachet with her own initials in one corner. 

‘“Yes; I saw Mr. Hudson give it to you,’’ she answered dryly. 

Charlie Hudson drew a tortoise-shell hairpin; Mrs. Hunter a copy of Swin- 
burne’s poems. 

“Tt will look smart on grandma’s parlor table,” 
the bright cover with complacency. 

‘‘T would Like to witness grandma’s horror if she takes to studying it,” 
Stewart said in an aside to Miss Thorne. 

Charlie Hudson even niustered up courage to present a pair of dolls to the 
sisters, who gravely proceeded to investigate all the minutis of their compo- 
sition. In spite of the apparent incongruity of the objects drawn, Miss 
Thorne had doubts if there were not some method in the chance, especially 


” 


she said, contemplating 
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when her number brought her a little silver photograph case in which she 
had seen a picture of one of Captain Kerr’s children. 

More was to follow, though, for, as the proceedings seemed to be drawing 
to a close, and the revived bride was executing a piece of musical fireworks 
at the piano, Hudson came to her with two small white packets in his 
hand. 

‘These are directed gifts,’’ he said, handing them to her. 

Miss Thorne’s heart sank. She looked round, but the Captain had gone 
over to the piano. Mr. Stewart sat beside her, and Hudson stood looking on. 
She had nothing to do but open the parcels, and she chose that which she 
knew was addressed in Hudson’s writing. 

It’s contents proved to bea pin with a nugget for a head, which she had ad- 
mired one day when he was wearing it. 

‘Oh, but this is too good. I can’t take this,’’ she said, distressed. 

‘¢ Please do,’’ he urged ; and as she looked into his honest face, pink with 
shyness, she yielded, thanking him gracefully. Then came the second pack- 
age, and, do what she would, her fingers word bungle a bit over it. 

The wrapping disclosed an old seal with arms engraved upon an amethyst. 
She let it lie upon her open palm, and turned toward Stewart. 

Charlie Hudson had fled, and they were practically alone, under shelter of 
a noisy chorus at the piano. 

‘(Ts this yours?’’ she asked. 

“No; it is yours, if you will accept it. You don’t mind, do you?” And, 
in spite of his coolness, there was a touch of anxiety in his tone. 

‘““T suppose that my keeping it settles the question??? she asked in the 
same dull, lifeless fashion. 

He stared, puzzled ; then spoke warmly. ‘‘No. Why, do you suppose 
that I should try to entrap you in that way?) I had promised you only to 
ask for further discussion. Cannot I give you a trifle like that as a siyn of 
friendship, just as Hudson has done?”’ 

‘“T suppose so,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘ But these are the family arms, are 
they not? I could not take it without being in some measure pledged.” 

‘Well, then, will you let it pledge you? J ask nothing better ’’ he said, 
leaning forward. 

‘“] suppose it might as well be now as any other time. What docs it 
matter?’’ she said wearily. 

He laughed shortly. ‘‘That’s a cheerful light in which to look at it! 
Don’t you think that you could manage to be less downcast over the matter? 
I have felt such a brute this afternoon.” 

She flushed hotly, and her voice was sharper, as she asked : ‘‘ Why?” 

‘* How could I help it when I knew that I was the cause of your being 
shut up in your cabin all the afternoon? Ipictured you wailing and gnashing 
your teeth, and could see the same idea reflected in Hudson’s wrathful eye.”’ 

‘©You need not be afraid. I shall not trouble you with any low spirits, 
now or in the future.”” 

It was a strange wooing this, with the barely veiled animosity of the 
woman, and the cynical coolness of the man. 
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‘*T am not afraid of your low spirits,’’ he answered composedly. ‘‘ I know 
that if you once take up a thing you will carry it through with pluck.”’ 

This was the second time to-night that she had been called plucky, and the 
contrast between inward feelings and outward aspect was strong enough to 
bring a mirthless smile to her lips. 

“Tt’s a good thing,’’ he went on casually, ‘‘that we have two or three 
days more of the voyage in which to settle things. There is a deal to think 
over and talk over ahead of us.”’ 

‘“A sort of alphabet of deceit to be mastered,’’ she suggested ; but if she 
had hoped to annoy him she did not succeed. 

‘* Something like that,’’ he agreed. 

Was it a nightmare, she wondered to herself—this scene where two people 
were tying themselves mutually for life, with no more signs of feeling than if 
they had been playing a game. 

It was a marvellous relief to her when their talk was shortly interrupted, 
and when she could regain the shelter of her cabin. 

Like a worn-out child, she crept into her berth, and slept through the long 
hours of the winter night lulled by the rocking of the waves. 

It was a strange bewildered awakening the next morning to the realization 
of a new scheme of existence; but as that scheme crystalized itself before 
her she found herself facing it with fresh courage. It was, perhaps, her 
perfect physical health that enabled her to shake off the shadows of the day 
before. 

However it was, the change was obvious, and brought a pleased expression 
from Mr. Stewart when he found her alone at the breakfast table, the captain 
having departed, and her neighbors being late. 

‘“‘That’s right,’’ he said cheerfully. ‘‘I can see by your face that you 
have had a good night’s rest, and I feel less of a culprit than I did last even- 
ing. Shall we organize our committee of deceit this morning ?”’ 

‘Tf you like,’’ she assented, as carelessly as if it had been a request to pass 
the mustard. 

‘“‘Good morning. These are nice hours to keep’’ (addressing Charlie 
Hudson, who had just made his appearance); and as she turned to him the 
veil of cold reserve dropped from face and voice. 

Charlie Hudson considered himself very unhappy this morning. He had, 
for the last three or four days, been indulging in a sentimental devotion to 
the woman, a good five years older than himself. Yesterday had revealed to 
him the fact that he was only chorus in the play—a looker-on at some crisis 
—and he had not liked it any better than most people would, and was rather 
sorry for himself in consequence. It was adding insult to injury, when Mr. 
Stewart remarked : 

‘You look as though the ship’s champagne hadn’t agreed with you.” 

He made a rather sulky retort, and the breakfast proceeded silently. 

‘No hopes of a morning on deck,’’ Stewart reported later on. ‘‘ Our native 
land is sending forth the welcome of a hopeless drizzle to meet us.”’ 

‘‘Your native land,’ she corrected. ‘‘Mine can boast of twelve months’ 
sunshine in the year.”’ 
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Why did she, all at once, feel so intensely national—so opposed to every- 
thing English ?—she wondered to herself. 

She started back from that momentary vision to find Stewart watching her 
intently. All he said, however, was : 

“As you cannot go on deck, I have put your rugs in your own corner. We 
can hold our parliament there.’’ 

And it was held there, for the others, who had strolled in. with social 
intent, drew back before the signs of an absorbed ¢éte-d-téte. With true fem- 
inine instinct, Miss Thorne had armed herself with a bit of embroidery that 
kept eyes and fingers busy. 

The man glanced at it impatiently once or twice, but said nothing, as lean- 


‘* WITH TRUE FEMININE INSTINCT, MISS THORNE ARMED HERSELF WITH A BIT OF EMBROIDERY.”’ 
Drawn by George Bonawitz. 


ing his elbows on the table, he opened and glanced down the pages of a note- 
book. ‘‘I’ve been thinking,’’ he began, ‘‘that I had better write out a 
careful table of names, dates and places, for you to have by you. It will 
help to keep you from making mistakes.”’ 

“How are you counting to supply my want of local knowledge of the 
Northwest?’ she asked ironically. 

He looked dubious. ‘‘It is certainly rather a weak point,’’ he acknowl- 
edged. 

‘*One among many.”’ 
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“ But,’’ he went on, ‘‘at any rate, you know thoroughly the general life of 
the country, enough to supply the differences which exist in the Northwest.’’ 

Her interest in the game was beginning to awake. ‘‘That general knowl- 
edge would hardly get me safely through five minutes’ conversation with 
anyone who had been there.”’ 

‘¢We must avoid such people.”’ 

“That might not be always possible.’’ 

‘Possible enough at Orkwell, where so few strangers ever come. You 
must remember that the difficulties only exist in Mrs. Herbert’s company, 
and of that we shall endeavor to have as little as possible. Who, in general 
society, is going to put you through your paces about dates and places? 
You are a Canadian ; that fact is easily accepted, but you are hardly likely 
to meet three people who would understand that the difference between Cal- 
garry and Montreal was any greater than the difference between Plymouth and 
London. And another thing that I have been thinking of—,’’ he went on, 
‘‘that it would only be creating useless difficulties for yourself to attempt to 
play the role of —’’ he hesitated, ‘‘of that habitant woman. I have had no 
reason, from their letters, to think that they had the faintest idea of what she 
really was. I am sure that the letters could not have been so cordial if they 
had. Of course, the intelligence of the hedged-in country dame, only a stage 
or so less bucolic than the peasant, will have difficulty in grasping the fact 
that a Canadian can be a more cultivated woman of the world than herself, 
but she might as well have difficulty over that as anything else. Your French 
descent will afford enough exotic material to feed her fancy on.  Bye-the-byc, 
should you mind telling me your Christian name? ”’ 

Miss Thorne started. It was just what she had been trying to make up 
her mind to inform him. 

‘My name is Mathilde,’’ she answered, bending and absorbed scrutiny 
upon her work. - 

“‘Oh——”’ Then there was a pause before he asked in a gentler tone 
than usual, ‘‘Do you mind it all so very much?’ Her silk had knotted, 
and she pulled at it impatiently. 

“What does it matter what I mind, if I am determined to go through 
with it?”’ she retorted. 

Then, as he remained silent, she looked up with repentance for her rude- 
ness. ‘Please don’t mind me. I did not mean to be so disagreeable. It’s 
only that I get a bit nervous.”’ 

He made a movement as if to lay his hand on hers, but she drew it back 
too quickly. 

“‘Oh, I understand,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But, if you don’t mind, I should 
like to talk about our immediate plans. I think it would be better to let no 
hint of our intentions get about on board, don’t you?”’ 

“Most certainly,’’ she agreed with alacrity. 

“Well, then, may I ask what were your plans on first landing ?”’ 

How strange it seemed that those carefully thought-out plans of hers should 
already loom so vague and unreal. She realized that, already, she was cut 
adrift from her old life. 
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‘“‘T had written to some lodgings that I know of at Chelsea. I had meant to 
stay there for a week to do some shopping, which is cheaper done in London, 
and then go over to Paris, where my friend expects me.”’ 

“Ts she an ardent friend? Will she want to know all about everything ?”’ 

Mathilde smiled with a vision of the sharp face, and the somewhat grim 
philosophy of its owner. 

‘‘She is hardly to be called 2 friend at all. We were to have joined forces 
from motives of economy, that is all.’’ 

‘‘So much the better. Well, suppose that you go to your Chelsea lodgings 
as you planned. I won’t communicate with my people, and they don’t know 
when I am due in England. We can be married by special license and spend 
a few days at a hotel, writing home then, when to expect us. Do you think 
that would do?” 

Mathilde sat listening to these detailed plans with much the same sensa- 
tions as the general of a threatened army, who sees himself gradually and 
inevitably surrounded and outnumbered. Were, what had seemed but a 
moment before, such vague and visionary projects, really so practical and 
imminent?’’? She all but started up with an impulse to cry out, “Oh, I 
cannot! It is impossible!’? But a second thought came quickly to check 
her. What was there on the other hand for her to turn to? Wounded pride 
and the instinct of getting to shelter to hide her sorrows had supplied a strong 
enough face to bring her away from home, but day by day of that winter 
voyage had been sapping her courage for the solitary struggle ahead, so that 
now, if only from having dropped the plan for a few hours, she felt the im- 
possibility of returning to it. She had no strength to struggle now ; let the 
current of fate carry her wherever it would. 

Stewart was watching her unveiled agitation with a not unkindly smile. 

‘* Does it seem very formidable at near sight? Never mind, there is really 
nothing to be afraid of. I promise you, I won’t bother you in any way. 
You shall be as free as you have ever been.”’ 

And for all her shrinking, she could not but feel the genuineness in his 
words. In the next two days there were many such talks and discussions 
between them. 

Almost. to her own surprise, Mathilde found herself growihg in some ‘ 
measure accustomed to the project, although, in a fashion keeping up the de- 
fensive attitude which she had almost involuntarily assumed in Mr. Stewart’s 
society. 


( To be continued. ) 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


MONEY FOR EVERYBODY. 


By MILtTon E. AILEs. 


F the making of money, as has been said of the making of books, there is 
no end. All the year the busy money factory of the United States, over 
on the hill beyond the Washington monument, is kept at work full time 

during the day, and often throughout the hours of the night, responding to 
requisitions for paper money and other obligations of the Government. At 
the same time the mints at Philadelphia, New Orleans, and San Francisco 
are busily engaged in turning out coins of the realm, while the various assay 
offices are open for the reception of that yellow metal from which, later on. 
will be minted gold coins. 

The visitor who makes the usual hasty excursion through the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing at Washington is apt to wonder if the Government is 
not a little too enterprising in its manufacture of paper money. Here in one 
room may be seen 900 men and women, working like beavers eight hours a 
day; and just now, because of the requirements of the new financial law, there 
are three shifts, thus filling every moment of the twenty-four hours. There 
seems to be a rivalry as to who can do the most among this force of men and 
women skilled in the art of plate printing. Greenbacks and Treasury notes, 
silver and gold certificates, and national bank notes come from their hands to 
the value of millions, and the visitor not familiar with the limitations of the 
law respecting their issue may indeed fear that they will soon flutter over the 
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land in myriads. He thinks of 
the many cartloads of paper 
money issued during the War of 
the Revolution, and of the Con- 
tinental notes that became so 
common and so worthless as to 
be used for wall paper, and he 
may think that there is danger, 
if the effort of the Government’s 
present printing establishment 
is to be taken as a measure, that 
the paper money of this day may 
also not be ‘‘ worth a continen- 
tal.’? Any such fear is indeed 
groundless, despite the actual 
and visible demonstration of an 
apparent overproduction of pa- 
per money. 

The law carefully limits the 
issue of United States notes, or 
greenbacks, to an amount not 
exceeding $346,000,000. Before : 
this sum can be exceeded there HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 
must be further authority from Congress. The Treasury notes, sometimes 
called ‘‘Sherman notes,’’ were limited by the purchase of silver bullion 


THOMAS J. SULLIVAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. 
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under the law of 1890, 
and they will now be 
gradually retired under 
the operation of the new 
financial law which re- 
ceived the signature of 
the President last March. 
The silver and gold cer- 
tificates are issued only 
when the Government 
has in its possession the 
actual coin and bullion 
for its redemption. Na- 
tional bank notes are all 
secured by government 
bonds (although there 
might with perfect safety 
be a limited issue with 
no other security than 


SOME OF UNCLE SAM’S ASSAY. OFFICES, 
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San, Francisco Cxe;, 


the assets of the banks), 
and no greater volume of 
bank notes can be issued 
than is represented by 
the paid-up capital of 
the banks. So there is a 
legal limit to the amount 
of all kinds of paper 
money which may be 
issued, no matter what 
quantities may be pro- 
duced by the operatives 
of the Bureau of Engray- 
ing and Printing. 

But why does the Goy- 
ernment put forth such 
prodigious efforts in the 
manufacture of its paper 
money? The paper note 
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is a short-lived thing. In passing from hand to hand, it meets with many 
adventures and vicissitudes, all of which leave their impairing imprint. The 
new, crisp greenback which leaves the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
to-day a thing of beauty may to-morrow be an unsightly piece of paper, dirty 
and crumpled, in the till of some stall at the fish market. In a week’s 
time it may bear only faint resemblance to the perfect specimen as it came 
from the hand of the printer. By and bye this note, having served many 
a worthy, and perhaps many an unworthy purpose, having passed through 
the hands of the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker, will find its 
way, soiled, faded and torn, toa bank. The bank will bundle it up with a 
lot of its kind, send it to the Treasury for 
2 uf redemption, and request in exchange a new 
Ves note of like denomination; and so the 
round is kept tp, multiplied a million 
times by similar experiences. The daily 
redemption of those notes which are purely 
United States obliga- 
tions, such as green- 
backs, ‘Treasury notes, 
gold and silver certifi- 
cates, aggregates more 
than $1,000,000, 
while from $10,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 a 
month represents the 
redemption of the cir- 
culating notes of na- 
tional banks. 
Cleanliness, then, 
furnishes one reason 
why 2,000 men and 
women toil in the 
Government’s money 
factory. They must 
work to meet the 
popular demand for 
new and clean notes. 
In one respect the 
Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing is en- 
titled to a peculiar 
distinction. No other 
concern, public or pri- 
vate, can claim such 
paket Ren finite Brea universal demand for 
OFFICE IN WALL STREET, : = =~ its product. Among 
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eighty million people of the 
United States, there can be few 
who do not use daily in some 
form or other, things made by 
its skilled operatives. When- 
ever you purchase and affix the 
postage stamp to a letter, which 
represents the charge the Gov- 
ernment makes for carrying the 
mails, you have obtained one of 
the things manufactured in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. And so, too, you come in 
contact with the product of that 
establishment whenever, since 
the passage of the war revenue 
act, you draw a check, pur- 
chase a package of medicinal 
soap or chewing gum, or any 
one of the numerous articles sub- 
ject to the present stamp taxes. 

Like many other institutions 
of this day, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing owes its origin to the 
necessities of the Civil War. Prior to that struggle, all the securities 
and stamps needed by the Government were furnished by private engrav- 
ing establishments known as banknote companies. The beginning of the 
Bureau was small indeed. Its first work was to print the signatures 
of the Register of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the United States 
on notes and bonds, these notes and bonds having been executed by 
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private companies under contract. Gradually, however, the Government 
assumed for itself the manufacture of its various securities, the last of these 
to be taken in charge directly by the Government being adhesive postage 
stamps. This was done in 1894, when the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
entered into direct competition with banknote companies, and by under- 
bidding them secured the privilege of printing the millions upon millions of 
postage stamps so common in every day’s transactions. Last year, to met 
the requirements of the Post Office Department, the Bureau produced 
8,715,828,875 postage stamps... About three billion and a half of these were 
the ordinary stamps with which all are familiar. In addition, there were over 
200,000,000 of what are known as the trans- Mississippi series—those issued 
to commemorate the exposition at Omaha. The Bureau also printed more 
than 16,000,000 postage-due stamps, needed by the Post Office Department 


SURFACE PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 


for the purpose of enforcing payment for the carriage of those letters upon 
which the senders had neglected, either consciously or unconsciously, to. pre- 
pay the charges. And it took about 6,000,000 special delivery stamps to 
meet the demand for the more speedy communication designed by that 
method. Of course, in the ordinary series the two-cent stamp holds first 
place. Of the three and one-half billions of the ordinary class produced, 
more than two and one-half billions were of the two-cent variety, while almost 
one billion were one-cent stamps. The largest denomination of postage stamp 
now issued is $100, It is used only by newspapers and periodicals. Last 
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year the Bureau printed 55,000 of these $100 stamps. The tax stamps 
required by the war revenue act range in value from one-eighth of one 
cent to one thousand dollars. The latter is a documentary stamp, and 
usually required by large corporations in executing mortgages. The ne- 
cessity for so large a denomination was made apparent upon an_ occa- 
sion when a railroad corporation was required to execute a mortgage, and the 
stamps available at that time more than covered the entire surface of the 
document. Only four of these $1,000 stamps are printed on a single sheet of 
paper. The one-eighth cent, the smallest denomination, is a proprietary stamp. 
Last year the Bureau printed 171,908,000 of this small denomination. There 
are other fractional stamps, such as the quarter cent, three-eighths cent, five- 
eighths, one and one- 
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in quantities quite as a Fait 0.4 
large as the one-eighth- 
cent denomination. An 
idea of the enormous 
volume of tax-paid busi- 
ness done under the in- 
ternal revenue schedules 
may be had from the 
fact that last year the 
Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing executed INTERIOR PLATE VAULT. 
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for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue considerably more than 
3,000,000,000 stamps of all kinds used in the collection of internal revenue 
taxes. These relate to a variety of subjects. There are many thousands of 
subjects of taxation under the proprietary schedules, and under the internal 
revenue laws taxes are levied upon such articles as playing cards, oleomargar- 
ine, filled cheese, and mixed flour. In 
the tax-paid spirit schedules stamps 
must be printed for spirits put up in 
various-sized packages, ranging all the 
way from one-tenth of a pint to one 
hundred and thirty gallons. The great 
variety of stamps required to be aflixed 


to the many subjects of taxa- 
tion and their many more 
divisions requires incessant 
effort on the part of the Bu- 
reau’s operatives. 

The new island  posses- 
sions, or those which have 
come into closer relations 
with the United States, have imposed their share of burden upon the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. Last year Cuba was supplied with postage stamps 
to the extent of 18,400,500, ranging in value from one cent to ten cents. One 
of the Cuban denominations is a two and one-half cent stamp. Porto Rico 
and the Philippines each required last year over 4,000,000 stamps, while 
Guam applied for and received one, two, and five cent stamps to the number 
of 45,000. 

In addition to the printing of paper money, tax and postage stamps, there 
is the engraving and printing of United States bonds. Coupon bonds of the 
United States are constantly being exchanged for registered bonds, and the 
latter are being transferred by their owners to others, such others requiring 
new bonds registered in their own names. These transactions necessitate the 
constant printing of bonds to an extent almost equalling the multiplication of 
the paper money issues. 

The total work performed by this great printing Bureau in a single year 
represents a sum equal in value to all the money in circulation in the United 
States. According to the last official statement of the money in circulation 
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in this country, there is now held among the people a sum ‘exceeding 
$2,000,000,000. This is made up of all the gold and silver coins, govern- 
ment paper money, national bank notes, and fractional and minor coin in 
circulation ; and yet if all this money, representing all there is of every kind 
in the United States, were to be brought to Washington and piled up on the 
White Lot, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing could bring forth a single 
year’s product which would equal it in value. Its year’s product represents 
a value twice the bonded debt of the United States. 

But, for reasons before explained, the efforts of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing do not add a single additional dollar to the money in circulation. 
Its function is to maintain the present, or legal volume in a good and healthy 
condition. Whatever additions can now be made to the circulating medium 
must come from gold presented at the mints, or from increases in the notes 
of national banks. 

The remarkable thing about the handling of these immense values is that 
so carefully are they guarded that never but once has there been a loss to the 
government. A few months after the Bureau of Engraving and Printing began 
the execution of postage stamps, a new employee succeeded in stealing 
92,000 two-cent stamps. These for the most part were recovered and the 
offender was punished. Beyond this theft it is not known that any loss has 
ever occurred to the government in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
The system of checks has been so thoroughly organized that it is practically 
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EXAMINING 


NOTES FOR IMPERFECTIONS, 


impossible for an emplovee to leave the Bureau 
With anything of value. A government note 
passes through no less than fifty-two hands dur- 
ing its preparation, and each one of these fifty- 
two persons must obtain acquittance from re- 
sponsibility for that note by turning it over to 
another and receiving a receipt therefor before he is permitted to leave the 
building. When the day’s work is done, the amount of work turned in must 
correspond with the blank sheets delivered in the morning. If any are miss- 
ing, the entire force in the Division responsible is kept in until the missing 
sheet or sheets are found; or, as has happened in two or three instances 
where they could not be found, the employees of the division are required to 
make good the loss from their pay. 

Within the limits of this article it will be impossible to describe with much 
detail the process of manufacture in preparing a government note for circula- 
tion. Briefly, however, it may be said that up among the Berkshire Hills in 
Massachusetts, in the town of Pittsfield, there is a paper mill owned and 
operated by the present Governor of Massachusetts. For many years he has 
succeeded in underbidding his competitors in the matter in furnishing to the 
Government what is called ‘‘listinctive paper’? that is, paper so manufactured 
and so marked as to be of a different kind from any other. The peculiar 
characteristic of this distinctive paper is that it has running through it bands 
of colored silk fibre. You will observe these fibres in various colors upon 
holding a government note to the light ; and the paper is of peculiar texture, 
fine in quality, and of a kind which readily receives and retains the ink used 
by plate printers. The mill at Pittsfield is under the supervision of an officer 
of the Treasury Department, whose duty it is to see that none of the distinctive 
paper leaves the mill except for shipment to the Treasury Department at 
Washington. Upon its reception there it is carefully counted by Treasury 
experts, representing the Secretary of the Treasury. Whenever the Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is in need of a supply of this 
distinctive paper upon which to print notes or other securities, he makes his 
requisition upon the Secretary of the Treasury for the quantity required. 
Upon its delivery to him he is thereafter responsible for its return to the 
Treasurer of the United States in the form of printed money. Of course there 
is allowance for spoiled sheets, but he must keep strict and accurate account 
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of those damaged, else the Bureau over which he presides will be responsible 
for the loss, and the value of a single sheet of distinctive paper depends largely 
upon the value of the notes which are to be printed upon it. 

The preparation of the paper for printing is first begun in what is known as 
the wetting room. Great care must be taken in wetting the paper in order to 
preserve the sizing. The cloths are required to be kept scrupulously clean, 
and the laundry bill gf the Bureau is a heavy one, about ten thousand pieces 
of cloth being sent to the laundry weekly. 

The process of plate printing has progressed but little since it was originally 
invented by the goldsmiths of Florence, who found that by rubbing a black 
pigment in the engraved lines upon their work they could produce a facsimile 
of it upon paper or parchment. The fineness of the work required, particularly 
upon the faces of notes and bonds, can only be obtained by the most careful 
manipulation of a skilled workman, so that the great bulk of the work is done 
by hand labor. Each printer is assigned a small hand press, made of iron. 
The plate itself is of steel, and has the design of the note or bond engraved 
thereon in sunken lines. Each printer is provided with an sssistant, whose 
duty it is to care for and lay upon the plate at the proper time a sheet of 
paper upon which a note or bond is to be printed. Every impression made 
by the printer is recorded upon'a mechanical register attached to the press, so 
that at the end of the day the account of the printer and his assistant can 
readily be balanced, thus making impossible any surreptitious prints. 

After the note is printed, there follows the process of drying, which is done 
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in a room where a temperature of more than one hundred and twenty-five 
degrees is constantly maintained. The sheets must pass the scrutiny of a 
corps of expert examiners. At every stage of the process the sheets are counted. 
In fact, a count is made every time the sheets pass from the hands of one to 
another. 

The preparation of the plate itself is a work requiring unusual skill and 


DESTRUCTION COMMITTEE, 


talent. In fact, the accomplished engraver is an artist no less than the painter 
of grand pictures, or the sculptor who achieves in bronze and marble. The 
work of engraving bank note plates is essentially the product of American 
skill and ingenuity. To prevent the easy reproduction of the designs of bank 
notes by counterfeiters has been the effort of those who have developed this 
work. The design of a note or bond consists of a combination of various 
styles of engraving, including the finest portraits and vignettes, as well as 
script and other styles of lettering, and machine engraving, known as ‘‘ geo- 
metrical lathe work.’’ A north, or steady light is deemed indispensable by 
all engraving artists; hence the entire north front of the first floor of the 
building has been assigned to engravers. Here each hasa little niche in front of 
a window, and the compartment is made his exclusively by the use of screens. 
He is permitted to follow his own bent, and is held responsible for results. 
Among these engravers are found men who command salaries ranging’ from 
two thousand dollars a year to almost that of a Cabinet officer, one of them at 
the present time receiving six thousand dollars a year. The head of an 
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American Indian, which appears on the, new five-dollar silver certificate 
recently issued, is a beautiful specimen of the engraver’s art. It is the work 
of the six thousand dollar artist. ‘ 

Original engravings are made upon a piece of soft steel, which affords easy 
cutting for the engraver. The plate is subsequently hardened in potash. It 
is then placed on the transfer press, and the transferrer, having provided 
himself with an artificially softened steel cylinder called a ‘‘roll,’’ proceeds, 
by the use of compound levers, to pass this cylinder over the face of the 
engraving under a pressure of several tons. The result is that the lines of the 
engraving are reproduced upon the roll in relief. The roll in turn is hardened 
in potash, and can be used for reproducing the design almost indefinitely 
upon the plates used in printing. 

There are many interesting processes connected with the work of both 
engraving and printing which might be described, but which can now only be 
mentioned. ‘Take for instance the numbering of notes. This is accomplished 
by the use of automatic machines. Upon the upper right and lower left hand 
corners of each Government note you will find its number. With wonderful 
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MAKING PAPER FROM OLD MONEY, 
rapidity these numbers are printed upon the notes by the young women who 
operate the numbering machines. The sheets of notes are fed into the machines 
by their accurate hands, and as each number is printed the machines auto- 
matically prepares itself for the next number. 
In the postage stamp room the process of gumming the stamps is interesting. 
When the stamps are printed, dried, and pressed they are ready to have the 
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mucilage or gum applied to the back. 


GUMMING POSTAGE STAMPS, 


This is accomplished by special 


machinery, largely designed by experts of the Bureau. The machine takes a 
sheet containing four hundred stamps, places the gum on the back thereof, 
carries it through a heated chamber in a temperature of one hundred and 
thirty degrees, and delivers it at the other end perfectly gummed and perfectly 


dried. The product 
of this Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing 
is of world-wide repu- 
tation. Nowhere else 
in the world has such 
skill in printing been 
attained. Wherever the 
work of the Bureau has 
been exhibited in ex- 
positions at home or 
abroad, it has won for 
our Government the 
first mention and the 
highest prizes. The 
constantly — increasing 
skill of counterfeiters 
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has resulted in a corresponding increase of effort toward excellence on the 
part of the Government, and it is not too much to say that, notwithstanding 
the remarkable advances which gifted criminals have made in their art, they 
have yet to arrive at that point where they may be said to have produced 
notes superior or equal to those executed by the government engravers and 
printers. They have been dangerously near it, however, but then there is 
the Treasury Department Secret Service, which does not fail to run to earth 
those who produce spurious cuins and notes. 

Governments recognize a direct interest in mines of precious metals. In 
England the King’s prerogative of coinage formerly carried with it the right 
to ‘‘royal’’ mines—namely, those of gold and silver; but more than 200 
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years ago, by statute of William and Mary, ‘royal’? mines were abolished, 
and since then their products have been acquired by purchase. While sover- 
eign rights are therefore no longer recognized anywhere, yet all governments, 
because of the uses to which gold and silver are put in the coinage of money, 
encourage in some way or other the mining of precious metals. The United 
States Government stimulates the production of precious metal by establish- 
ing at convenient localities, Government offices, where miners may deposit 
their treasures and receive in exchange either minted coins, their paper 
representatives, or drafts on the Treasury. In North Carolina and Georgia 
there is a gold-producing belt, and as long ago as 1835 Congress established a 
branch mint at Charlotte in the former State. Several millions of dollars in 
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gold were coined at this mint before its discontinuance, and it is still main- 
tained as an assay office, its average annual receipts being a little more than 
a quarter of a million dollars. In 1835, Congress established a branch mint at 
New Orleans because of the importance of that city in its imports of precious 
metals. This mint is still in operation. With the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, arose the necessity for organizing a mint at San Francisco. The 
gold coined at the San Francisco mint tells the story of the vast mineral 
wealth of the Pacific coast. 

From the establishment of the mint of the United States in 1792 to the 
present time, the amount of gold coined reaches the enormous total of 
$2,059,151,000. More than one-half of this great sum, or $1,049,368,000, 
has been coined at the San Francisco mint. When gold and silver were dis- 
covered in the famous Comstock lode, Congress authorized a mint at Carson, 
Nevada. It has recently bcen discontinued as a mint, but as an assay office 
is still open to the reception of gold. Other assay offices are maintained in 
New York City, there because of the large imports and exports of precious 
metal ; at Denver, where a new mint is in course of construction ; and at 
Deadwood, Boisé, Helena, St. Louis and Seattle. The latter oflice was opened 
as the direct result of the wonderful discoveries in the Klondike. In the 
short time this office has been in existence it has received over $18,000,000 
in gold, and this year it will receive by far the larger part of the treasures 
expected from Cape Nome, which has been called the geological surprise of 
the century. 

“‘The Mint of the United States’? known as such to-day and to the old 
mint act of 1792, establishing a system of coinage for the new Republic, is at 
Philadelphia. The mints at San Francisco and New Orleans are branches, 
although under independent organization. All are subject to the control of 
the Director of the Mint at Washington, who is in his turn under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Treasury. Around the old mint at Philadel- 
phia, however, hover the best traditions of our coins and medals. The new 
mint structure, soon to be completed at a cost of two and a half millions, will 
be the best equipped mint in the world; but the mint which produced 
the first “‘daddy”’ dollars will not be forgotten while any of its coins remain 
to tell future generations the story of our glorious Republic—the United States. 
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THE PRINCESS WHO WAS TREATED BADLY. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


Jt maime we peu, 
Beaucoup, 
Passionnément, 
Pas du tout. 


aces T is the complicated French version of our English: ‘He 
“ loves me, he loves me not ;’ and the Princess played the 
ats) . game in strict accordance with the rules, plucking out 
and flinging away the successive petals of the daisies. 
But the result was far from satisfactory. The first time 
she played, she ended upon ‘il m’aime un peu;’ then, 
three times running, the words of the oracle were pas du 
tout ; and choose what flower she might, the answer passionnément never came. 

‘‘T wonder,’’ she said to herself, and turned the matter over in her mind. 

For her doubts, of course, had not arisen from the foolish game that she 
was playing ; she played the game, rather, to sec if it would not dissipate the 
doubts she felt already. And, instead of scattering her doubts, the game had 
strengthened them, as such games sometimes will. Wherefore her face fell 
and she soliloquised. 

“Why should he love me? Though I am a Princess I am not pretty. I 
am not even clever. If I were not a Princess, people would call me plain and 
homely. And he is so tall, so brave, so handsome—a man who must needs 
win the love of any woman if he wants it. Why then should he love me?” 

She spoke her thoughts aloud, confiding in her maid. 

“‘You think he loves me, Katti?’’ 

‘*Of course he loves you, Princess.”’ 

“« But why should he love me, Katti?’’ 

‘* Because you are so good, Princess.’’ 

The Princess paused, and smiled a sad smile, and then: 

““You too have a lover, Katti, have you not?’’ she asked. 

Katti blushed, and it was evident that the blush meant ‘‘ Yes.’? The 
Princess proceeded looking hard at her 

‘* And when he tells you that he loves you, Katti, does he say that he loves 
you because you are so good ?”’ 

Katti blushed again, and shook her head confusedly and said— 

‘*He cannot say that, Princess, because I am not good.” 

‘* But still he loves you, Katti?”’ 

‘“ He says so, Princess.’’ 

‘*And you believe him?’’ 

‘*T am quite sure of it, Princess.” 

And Katti looked down, to conceal her pride and her embarrassment, and 
the Princess looked far away so that Katti might not see that she was crying. 
When she had choked down her tears, she said, in far away tones, as though 
she were speaking to herself : 
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‘*T wonder if a man ever loves a girl merely because she is good?” 

Then, after an interval of circling meditation, she got at the subject from 
another point of view. — 

“*T suppose it will be rather an advantage for him to marry me. It will be 
what people would call a good match for him, Katti, won’t it?’’ 

Katti’s blue eyes opened in amazement. 

“* Speak freely, Katti. Tell me just what you think,’’ the Princess continued. 

It needed pressure to make Katti speak her mind, but when she did speak 
it, she was eloquent. All the pride of the great dynasty she humbly served 
seemed to be reflected in her utterance. Her indignation could not have 
been more haughty, if she had been herself a Hohenzollern. 

“A good match for him? Yes, and a great match. Is not that what all 
the newspapers are saying—what all the world is saying? You a Royal 
Highness, and he only a Serene Highness! You, the daughter of the greatest 
of the Emperors, and he only a Prince in exile, turned out of his miserable 
kingdom in the Balkans, a soldier of fortune, an adventurer without lands or 
lieges. In truth he may thank his God for giving him a handsome face. For, 
otherwise, he might have done round all. the Courts of Europe and never 
found a woman who would look at him. A great match for him! Indeed, 
Princess, it is a greater match than such as he have any right to hope for.” 

The Princess listened and made no answer either of approval or of rebuke. 
Not till she was alone did any comment pass her lips ; and then the comment 
was : 

‘* Adventurer he may be. Yet, if I knew that he loved me, I should not 
think it signified.”’ 

But she was by no means sure that he loved her, though she had his word 
for it. He had courted her, indeed, to begin with, with all a soldier’s dashing 
gallantry, and her heart had yielded readily to the assault. But she knew 
that the gallantry of soldiers is superficial, and her looking glass told her that 
she was very plain and insignificant, and she wanted to be very sure of him, 
and she was not sure. Perhaps she was not quite sure even of herself. At 
any rate there always seemed to be something wanting—something that she 
knew of, not from experience, but partly from story books, and partly from 
the secret promptings of her own heart. Wherefore, she had always doubted 
whether this was really love. 

And, of late, two things had happened which had given her cause to com- 
mune with herself. In a scandaloiis paper that had come, by accident, into 
her hands, she had read a strange scandal about her lover’s way of life ; and, 
at the same time it had seemed to her that he was less anxious than of old to 
find himself alone with her, and that his ardent protestations of love had 
grown less ardent than they used to be. It was her very first love affair, so 
that she was slow to trust her judgment. But— 

‘**T wonder,’”’ she said to herself again. 

She confided her trouble to her mother, even hinting darkly at the scandal ; 
but she got little comfort from her mother’s counsel. 

‘It’s generally like that, dear,’’ the Empress said. ‘‘ That is the worst of 
royal marriages ; we almost always have rivals whether we know of them or 
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““?THE TWO RIVALS FACED EACH OTHER.”’ 
Drawn by Will Grefe. 


not. If every Princess waited to find such a husband as your father was, 


then most of them would be unmarried all their lives.’’ 


‘* Better that they should, perhaps,’’ said the Princess scornfully ; but the 
Empress kissed and contradicted her. 
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‘Not so,’’ she protested. ‘‘For marriage is hardly more to be escaped 
than death ; and when there is love on one side at the beginning there is 
likely to be love on both sides before the end.’’ 

It was just the common-place that other mothers utter, who are not of royal 
blood, and the princess was not at all convinced by it. So far as she under- 
stood love at all, she understood it to be something different from this. It 
ought to be, she felt, a passion that dwarfed all other passions, and over-rode 
all reason. Otherwise it was not worth the having. But was she capable of 
inspiring such a love as that? Was such love, indeed, a real thing, or only 
an idle dream of girls and poets? 

She did not know, but she was resolved to learn, though she knew that 
there was only one way of learning. 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘*Katti,”’ said the Princess, ‘‘here is a pretty brooch for you.” 

It was such a pretty brooch that Katti knew that something would be re- 
quired of her in return for it. And so it proved. 

“* Katti,”’ the Princess presently proceeded, ‘‘Can you keep a secret?” 

‘Surely, your Highness.”’ 

‘‘And can you tell me something that I want to know, and will you help 
me to do something that I want to do?’’ 

‘* If it be possible, your Highness,’’ Katti answered. 

Then the Princess questioned Katti about the scandal to which she had 
read dark references in the scandalous newspaper. 

‘It is not seemly that I should talk to your Highness of such things,” was 
Katti’s first reply ; but when the Princess held her to her promise, she told 
what she had heard, adding such indignant comments as it appeared to her 
that decorum called for. 

‘¢A mere play-actress! A minx! <A hussy! There is no room for jeal- 
ousy of such a thing as that; there is room only for pity and contempt. 
That princes find amusement in the company of such rubbish is like enough ; 
for men are only men. But a princess cannot stoop to be angry with them. 
As well might she be angry with her lover’s favorite horse or dog. A princess 
can only ignore such creatures, can only behave as though she did not know 
that they existed.” 

A strange reading of the doctrine : Noblesse oblige, But the Princess saw the 
matter in a different light, and startled her hand-maid with a strange request. 

“T want to see this woman, Katti.’’ 

“Your Highness can, without difficulty, see her at the theater. Your 
Highness does not need my help for that.”’ 

““T want not only to sec her, Katti, but to speak with her.’ 

‘*Your Highness knows that actresses are not reccived at court ; and this 
woman is too well known to be brought there in disguise—even if she would 
consent to come.”’ 

Then came the startling words : 

“In that case it is P who must disguise myself and visit her.”’ 

“But, your Highness!” 

“Katti!” 
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‘It is impossible, your Highness !”’ 

‘If it were impossible, Katti, [ should not have asked your help, and 
if it were easy, I should not have required it.”’ 

‘*But, has your Highness considered ?”’ 

‘‘T have considered everything, and now it is for you to consider how the 
thing may best be done. And listen, Katti. If we succeed, you shall have 
earrings to match the brooch, and any present for your birthday that you 
like. Does that please you, Katti?”’ 

And Katti’s gratitude brimed over, and she answered deferentially : 

“Tt is not my duty to argue with your Highness, but to obey.’’ 

“‘You are a good girl, Katti,’’ said the Princess, and then they fell to 
discussing ways and means. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The actress, who was no early riser, lay upon her sofa, in a demic-toilette 
of soft nun’s-veiling, bedizened with delicate and dainty laces, with sky blue 
slippers half kicked off her feet for greater ease, and stockings of a gauzy net- 
work through which the white and shapely instep showed. The light 
was subdued, and favorable to the complexion ; a faint odor of heliotrope 
perfumed the room. 

It was a small room, but luxuriously furnished. A huge, hand-painted 
screen, standing near the door-way, gave it the air of being even smaller than 
it actually was ; the pictures on the walls were works of art ; the deep velvet 
cushions of the chairs invited to repose. An open piano, in a richly orna- 
mented rosewood case, crossed one of the corners ; and on it stood the portrait 
of a soldier in uniform, set in a frame of solid silver. 

The bell rang, and the servant announced that a lady desired to see Madame. 

‘‘Her name?”’ the actress asked imperiously. 

‘‘ The lady declined to give her name, but bade me say that her business 
with Madame was of importance.’’ 

The actress thrust the letter she had been reading into her bosom. 

‘© You may admit her,’’ she said ; and then soliloquised complacently : 

‘Some stage-struck fool, no doubt, who wants me to help her with the 
managers. Ah, well, we'll see. What a thing it is to be good-natured !”’ 

And then the door opened again, and the Princess entered. 

‘Pray be seated, Madain,”’ said the actress, pointing with queenly courtesy 
to a chair; and the Princess perceived that she had not yet been recognized. 

She sat down as she was bidden—albeit she felt that it was a strange thing 
for her to be doing—and looked her rival up and down with searching eyes. 

Not a beautiful woman, she reflected, nor yet a young woman. Not a 
woman whose natural charms could fearlessly face the daylight without the 
support of art. Her complexion certainly owed much to the powder-puff, 
and possibly something to the rouge-pot. It might even be suspected that 
her hair was dyed. Yet she had eyes that were cloquent and fascinating ; 
character declared itself in her mobile mouth ; the grace of her movements 
had a charm that was none the less sure because it was indefinable. Though 
her features might not follow the classic rules of beauty, this woman was em- 
phatically a rival to be afraid of. 
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There was music in her voice, too, even when she merely said : 

‘*T understood, Madam, that you had important business with me.”’ 

The Princess rose to her feet again before replying. 

‘€You do not know who I am?”’ she asked. 

‘“No, Madam. As yet I have not had that pleasure,’’ said the actress. 

‘Yet you must have seen me. Look at me again, and look very care- 
fully,’’ said the Princess ; and as she spoke, she flung back the shabby cape 
and removed the old-fashioned hat that formed her slight disguise. 

Then the actress saw who was her visitor, and sprang to her feet in her as- 
tonishment, and the two rivals faced each other. The fire of jealousy flashed 
in both their eves ; but, for a while, both of them were too embarrassed to 
find words. 

It was the actress who spoke first. 

‘*Your Royal Highness does me an unexpected honor,’’ she said bitterly, 
and in tones that foreshadowed a whole avalanche of angry words to follow. 

As she spoke, she moved towards the piano and Stationed herself in front 
of the soldier's photograph, as though there were need for her to guard it. 
The Princess was visibly perturbed. She felt that she was in the presence of 
a woman of stronger character, and stronger passions than herself, and that 
her birth was but a poor substitute for these things in this hour of battle. 

‘‘T don’t know,” she stammered. ‘‘I suppose I did wrong to come.”’ 

“‘Wrong?’’ came the scornful answer, accompanied by a magnificent 
gesture of contempt. ‘‘ Nothing that a princess may do is wrong. Your 
Highness thought that she would like to gloat over the unhappy rival whose 
lover she means to take from her—if she can. Your Highness wished to see 
for herself what charm there could be in a poor play actress to attract a 
prince. It did not occur to your Highness that play actresses as well as 
princesses might have hearts. So your Highness has visited me to gratify an 
idle whim. I trust that your Highness is the happier for what she sees and 
hears.”” 

‘‘ But, mademoiselle, I did not mean—I never thought 

She was a timid princess, and it was easy to presume to interrupt her. 

‘You never thought? I know exactly what your Highness thought. 
Your Highness thought of me as a blood-sucker, who wanted nothing but 
your Prince’s money. But I don’t want his money. I don’t need his money. 
What I want is his heart, and I have got it.”’ 

The Princess felt humble. She would have given worlds for a passion that 
would have enabled her to talk in such burning words as those. 

‘Mademoiselle, mademoiselle,’’ she again protested feebly ; and again the 
torrent of the other’s anger overwhelmed her. 

“Take him away from me! Take him away and marry him! It is easy 
for you to do this, for you are a princess, and Iam but a common woman. But 
let your Highness remember this: he loved me before he foved you, and he 
will love me afterwards ; and though he wed you with every ceremony, and 
all the blessings of the church, yet, in the eye of God, it is I who shall he 
his wife.” 


She ceased, and again the two women gazed silently at one another, as 
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though each sought to read the other’s thoughts. This time it was the 
Princess who broke the silence. 

‘Yes, if I marry him,’’ she stammered ; and the actress saw her chance 
and changed her tone. 

“Tf you marry him?’’ she echoed quickly. ‘‘ Then it is not certain? 
Then there is still room for me to hope? Be merciful, Princess. As you are 
strong, be merciful. Let me kneel to you, and beg you, and implore you to 
give me back my lover.’’ 

And she suited the action to the word, and fell upon her knees, and seized 
the Princess’s hand, and covered it with tears and kisses. 

‘Rise, rise, mademoiselle. It pains me that you should kneel to me,”’ 
said the Princess, and the actress stood up and played her final card. 

‘*You think he does not love me? You think it is I who am foolishly in- 
fatuated? Then read this—this letter that came to me from him this very 
morning. Read it, and.if you can truthfully tell me that he has ever written 
you a letter such as that, then I will confess that he has played me false.’’ 

She plucked the letter from her bosom, pressed hep lips to it, and placed it 
in the Princess’ hands. The Princess took it from her and, standing near 
the window, read it through with scalding tears coursing down her cheeks. 

‘“Sweetheart,’’ it began, ‘‘though I know that I am to see you soon, I 
shall write to you every day. And yet I have nothing to tell you except that 
I think of you always while I wake, and dream of you always when I sleep, 
and that every hour that I spend with you seems but a minute and that every 
hour that I spend away from you seems an age. Oh! how I love you, and 
how I love to think that your love is equal to my own.” 

There were several pages of passionate words. The Princess never had 
known before that real love letters existed outside the story books. 

‘*Princess,’’ said the actress presently, in a soft and supplicating voice, 
“* Princess, will you not give me back my lover?”’ 

‘* He is not mine to give,’’ said the Princess choking back the threatening 
sobs. ‘‘He is yours: he has been always yours.”’ 

The actress knelt to kiss her hand in gratitude and the Princess continued. 

‘* Yours is real love, such love as I have never known but hope to know 
some day. No act of mine shall hinder such a love as that. Keep him and 
be happy. I shall write to him, and tell him that his duty is to make you 
happy. Good-bye. Perhaps you can guess now why I came to see you.”’ 

And, with that, she stooped and kissed the actress on the cheek. 


* * * * * * * * * 
And the Princess kept her word. 
“*T shall not marry you,”’ she wrote. ‘‘I do not wish it, and you in your 


heart of hearts, wish it even less. Your duty is to another, and by marrying 
her you will win greater happiness than I could ever give you. The world 
will blame you, but I shall never blame you, but shall rejoice to know that, 
instead of making two women miserable, you have made one woman happy.”’ 

That was her last word to him, but when Europe was scandalized by the 
news of the quiet wedding in the little village on the Riviera, she sent a wed- 
ding present to the bride, to prove to her that she bore no malice. 
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CHIEF OF SECRET SERVICE, U. S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT PHILADELPHIA - LANCASTER 
COUNTERFEITING CONSPIRACY. 


NE would think that the criminal about to embark in a counterfeiting 
enterprise would be discouraged at the outset by the experiences of 
those who have gone before. Ultimate detection and punishment seem 

inevitable. Elaborately planned campaigns in this field of criminal operations 
have been conducted by such masters as McCartney, Brockway, Kinzie, Ogle, 
Driggs and the Johnsons, and while temporary success has been occasionally 
scored, the penitentiary doors have closed upon all of them in time ; and some 
of them have found ignominious graves behind the grey walls long before the 
term of weary years expired. Yet with the fate of their predecessors to warn 
them, and in the full knowledge that every man’s hand is against them, a 
fatuous self-confidence inspires them to go on, and certain that they can 
avoid the fatal mistakes of others, they launch their enterprise. Then history 
repeats itself and several names are added to the records of our penitentiaries. 

The Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department at Washington 
whose special province it is to look after counterfeiters, annually indexes 
between six hundred and eight hundred arrests and prosecutions for violations of 
the Federal laws relating to this particular crime, and the files of the Division 
contain enough fascinating continued stories to fill a great library. Sad 
histories they are, though interesting, with an occasional gleam of comedy, as 
when one reads how in other days a skillful imitator of fractional currency 
toured the country lecturing on ‘‘ How to Detect Counterfeit Money,’’ and 
passing his own spurious notes through the box-office window on those who 
came to listen to his instructive talk. But the tragedy of failure and disaster, 
of wrecked homes and the suffering of innocent wives and little children is 
what one reads between the lines of these histories of spurious-money makers. 

The ranks of counterfeiters are recruited from all walks of life, from the 
ragged ‘Weary Willie’? who molds lead nickels to the professional man who 
uses his greater mental talents in the furtherance of cunning schemes to dupli- 
cate the Government’s obligations. But in the criminal history of the depart- 
ment there was never such a combination of brains, capital and skill as 
marked the great Philadelphia-Lancaster. counterfeiting conspiracy. It is 
unique in that it involved a coterie of men without previous criminal history— 
men who were highly regarded in the communities in which they lived ; with 
incomes from legitimate sources that would seem to make a lawless venture 
unnecessary if not impossible. And it was worked out on lines fairly Napo- 
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leonic in their boldness. Through no fault of the promoter the project failed— 
his plans were all right; it was a departure from them that brought ruin to 
him and his companions. Even after the steps had been taken that were fatal 
io the enterprise it was nearly two years before the Government was able to 
fix the responsibility and land all of the participants in prison. 

With the general features of the case the public is familiar. It is known 
how Jacobs the successful cigar manufacturer, and Kendig the suave, plausible 
man of education and good social connections, enlisted the services of the two 
clever Philadelphia engravers, Taylor and Bredell ; how counterfeit revenue 
stamps were made and used by the thousand on the cigars from the Jacobs 
factory, defrauding the Government of nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ; how the larger scheme of counterfeiting the currency of the country 
was planned with the intention of ultimately floating ten million dollars in 
spurious notes through one of the sub-treasuries of the United States ; how 
the cupidity of the engravers led them to circulate prematurely a marvelously 
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THE COUNTERFEITERS’ PRESS ROOM. 


The $100 bills were printed on the large press. The plates were hidden under the bed-plate of the cycloidal 
: machine on the right. 


perfect one hundred dollar note ; how months afterward, when the net of the 
Secret Service was tightening about them, they attempted to buy protection 
through a former United States Attorney and his assistant ; and how disaster 
finally overtook them ; one of the closing chapters only the other day being the 
sentencing of the principals Jacobs and Kendig to twelve years in .the peni- 
tentiary with fines of five thousand dollars each. All of this and many of the 
incidents of the case as it developed have been exploited by the enterprising 
representatives of the daily press, but in an investigation of such magnitude 
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having so many ramifications there were scores of incidents well worth the 
telling that were lost in the desire to present only the important and salient 
features of the story. 

Many of these experiences are associated with the Philadelphia end of the 
investigation, which naturally centre about the establishment of the en- 
gravers—the top floor of a building at Ninth and Filbert streets. The 
quarters were selected with a view to the character of the enterprise in which 
they were engaged. All about them were two and three story structures above 
which they towered so far as to make them secure from observation. 

Their floor, which was long and rather narrow, was so partitioned as to be di- 
vided into four rooms. Entering from the hall one saw a small office with the 
conventional rail, roll top desk and chairs ; then a second room with shelves 
for the storage of paper, ink, plates and the usual legitimate supplies of such 
an establishment ; beyond this a third room containing a fine Kelton ‘‘D”’ 
press for plate printing, a cycloidal machine and a heavy press for the flattening 
of the finished work ; and lastly the shop of the engravers with two work 
tables loaded with tissue paper shades in the 
usual way, a huge ‘‘transfer’’ press, a table 
with a ruling machine, a plate ‘‘ hardening’”’ 
furnace and, in the far corner a table about 
‘six feet long strewn with odds and ends of 
such a shop. All of this was learned with- 
out going into the place by cautious ‘‘ pump- 
ing’? of fellow craftsmen whose business 
called them there, for, all during the last 
year of their work the engravers averted sus- 
picion by occasionally accepting commis- 
sions from other houses in the trade. It 
was noted, however, that 
an office boy who guarded 
the first room never went 
into the inner rooms ; that 
the connecting doors were 
always closed and that 
some little time always 
elapsed before a_ trade 
visitor was admitted to 
the work shop ; and from 
this it was inferred that 
something was going on 
within which they de- 
sired to conceal. And so 
in the course of time it 
was deemed essential that 
we should be able to see 


for ourselves what the  gutpina ar nintH AND FILBERT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 
place was like. WHERE THE COUNTERFEITERS OPERATED. 
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First of all search warrants 
for the premises were ob- 
tained from United States 
Commissioner Edmunds, who 
had the confidence of the Serv- 
ice. These were for our pro- 
tection and to be used only 
in an emergency. It was our 
desire to keep a closer super- 
vision upon the place, to 
niake secret inspections from 
time to time, and not to ex- 
ecute the warrants until satis- 
fied that the proper moment 
had arrived. As a further 
precaution, four of the opera- 
tives, with myself, were spe- 
cially commissioned as Dep- 
uty United States Marshals. 
Thus prepared we examined 
the entrance at night after the aii. ye was apwire 
**shadows’’ had reported the ING HIMSELF FoR SOME 
engravers snug in bed. We MOMENTS IN A MIRROR, 
found the outer door fastened with a Yale spring 
lock and the first problem was to obtain a duplicate Bia 
key. We knew the office boy had a key, and it 
must be secured from him without arousing suspicion. Operative William J. 
Burns, an officer with a brilliant record for clever work during almost a score 
of years in the service, evolved a scheme that worked to a charm. 

One of the younger operatives made it his business casually to meet the 
office boy on a number of occasions ; once in a crowd standing about a street 
fakir ; once at a fire in theneighborhood ; and again riding a few blocks with 
him on the tailboard of a wagon after work until the boy learned to know his 
face. One day when this acquaintance had reached a proper stage of devel- 
opment, the boy was met by the officer, apparently by chance as he was 
leaving work. A bundle was under the operative’s arm. 

“Hello, son.”’ 

‘* Hello.” 

‘Say, how do you like your job?” 

‘Purty fair, why ?”’ 

‘“Well, I was just wondering. A friend of mine is going to take a show 
out on the road, and he needs ten boys about your size to take part in one of 
the court scenes. I was thinking maybe you'd do, if you’d like to go.’”’ 

The boys eyes glistened. He was a bright young chap with all the char- 
acteristics of the up-to-date office and errand boy and general factotum. 

‘‘The stage? Me? Ina minute, if they’s anything in it.’’ 

‘*Ten a week if you’re all nght.’’ 
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“Gee! How can we find out if it’s a go?” 

‘‘Kasy. Come along with me to the hotel. I’m just going to see the 
manager, and I’ve got one of the sample costumes with me.”’ 

Off they went to a Market Street Hotel, where the ambitious youngster was 
taken to a second floor room. Here the costume was disclosed—fleshings, 
purple velvet trunks, a pink silk doublet, a plush cape of dark-green lined 
with bright pink, and a cap with a sweeping ostrich plume. After a few 
moments gloating over the splendor of the raiment, off came his street 
clothes and on went the page’s costume. When the cap was adjusted to his 
satisfaction, and he admired himself for some moments in the mirror, his 
companion broke in on his line of thought. 

“¢Come on up to the manager’s room and let him see how you look.”’ 

And in a minute or two they were in the manager’s room on the next 
floor. As they left the apartment an officer stepping from a closet, took 
a bunch of keys from the lad’s trousers, saw that there was but one Yale key 
on the bunch, and hustled down to the basement where a locksmith with his 
kit was in waiting. In four minutes a duplicate key had been filed and the 
original was back in the pocket where it belonged. 

A little later the candidate for histrionic honors, having given his address 
and received an assurance that if he could be used he would be notified, 
resumed his workaday raiment and went on his way rejoicing. 

Up to this time, while morally certain that Taylor and Bredell were the 
engravers of the Monroe head plate, and the bogus revenue stamps, we had 
yet no direct evidence of their illegitimate occupation. We believed them to 
be at work on other plates, or about to go to work on them, and the actual 
condition of the shop after their day’s work might throw some light on the 
question. As a premature raid would be fatal to the Government’s case, we 
had to proceed with great caution, for if our visits were detected the only 
course open to us would be to serve our warrants—action to be avoided until 
absolutely certain of our ground. Therefore our arrangements to prevent a 
faux pas on the occasions of our surreptitious inspections were of necessity 
somewhat elaborate. Having determined upon the night, the ‘‘shadows’’ on 
the engravers were doubled. Wherever the suspects went during the evening 
they were followed until 
finally, just as usual about 
eleven o’ clock, Taylor reached 
his home on North Sixth 
Street, and Bredell took the 
ferry for his home in Camden. 
There was little fear of Bre- 
dell’s return, but Tavlor, liv- 
ing but a few blocks from the 
shop might take it into his 
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AN OFFICER TOOK A BUNCH OF KEYS FROM THE LAD’S 
TROUSERS, AND HUSTLED DOWN TO THE BASEMENT 
WHERE A LOCKSMITH WAS IN WAITING. 
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head to take a late peep in and see 
if all wereright. So at Taylor’s 
the two ‘‘shadows’’ watched 
till his light was out, then one 
would remain, and the other re- 
port to me near the shop. 
Posting one man well down 
Filbert Street to receive word 
from the second ‘‘shadow,”’ 
should Taylor leave home, and 
to signal us if he did so, two of us 
were to remain not far from the 
shop corner, while Burns with a 
small electric dark lantern, made 
a hasty trip through the rooms on 
the top floor. It was ticklish 
work, though all over in three or 
four minutes. A slip, even a sus- 
picion aroused in the mind of 
anyone in the neighborhood, 
might lead the engravers to guess 
that something was up, and 


the whole case with its months of patient work would be utterly ruined. 
One night, late in March, 1899, a trip revealed a camera set up with 


evidences of recent use, indicat- 
ing that the engravers had act- 
ually started in on a new bill. 
That day the office boy had not 
appeared at the usual hour, and 
an investigation showed he had 
been given a two weeks’ holiday 
with pay. The next day a photo- 
graphic printing frame was ex- 
posed on the fire-escape. Evi- 
dently the negative had been 
satisfactory, and all that was now 
necessary was to allow the lapse 
of enough time to permit suffi- 
cient progress in their work to 
show unmistakably what they 
were doing. Three weeks was 
about the limit fixed, and a final 
inspection was arranged at the 
expiration of half this time. 

It was an anxious night. We 
had all been under more or less 
nervous strain for months, and 
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we all realized what a slip meant 
now. A careful check was kept 
on the building all day, but there 
had been only two or three cas- 
ual visitors—canvassers probably 
who did not succeed in getting a 
response to their knocks at the © 
office door. It was a close, mug- 
gy night, unseasonably warm, 
and anything but soothing to 
our strained nerves. The even- 
ing dragged along until I had al- 
most given up hope of hearing 
from the operators when they 
suddenly materialized out of the 
darkness and reported every- 
thing clear. 

A big electric light at the cor- 
ner threw the entrance of the 
building into a deep shadow, and 
screened us from the observa- 
tion of the loungers and a big 


policeman who leaned against a trolley-pole across the way. Strolling quietly 
along the walk, one of our men dropped out as we reached the doorway and 


started up the stairs. It was 
pitch dark and he was compelled 
to feel his way along by the aid 
of the hand-rail. He had to be 
cautiously quiet and yet lose no 
time. The stairs creeking sharply 
under his weight seemed to him 
in the quiet of the great build- 
ing like a volley of pistol-shots ; 
but we who listened and waited, 
heard nothing but the confused 
murmur of the streets. 

Rounding the turns one after 
the other, stopping now and again 
to assure himself that no one was 
moving on the various floors, he 
at last reached the top. A tiny 
beam of light from his electric 
lamp, showed him the lock ; the 
key was noiselessly inserted and 
turned, and then with lamp ex- 
tinguished he entered, closing the 
door behind him, 
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Standing quietly for a minute or two, he listened. All was still. The room 
was oppressively close, and in the stagnant atmosphere he instantly detected 
a peculiar, indescribable odor—something he had never noticed on previous 
visits. Listening with every sense on the alert, every nerve strung to its 
highest tension, and stepping as noiselessly as a phantom, he flashed his light 
about the sides of the first room. It was the office, and the door to the store 
room was open. After a hasty look about him, he went on, swiftly passing 
his light over the pile of plates and packages of paper and inks, noting they 
had not been disturbed since his previous 
visit. Then on into the third room, the 
door to which was also open. 

That strange odor, now more pro- 
nounced, seemed to be exerting a curious 
pressure on his temples. The perspira- | 
tion fairly spurted from his face and ran 
in little crooked streams down his neck. 
Yet, alert and observant, he passed 
on. The door to the shop was 
closed, but yielded to gentle press- 
ure. The tiny circle of light, no 
larger than a baby’s hand, was 
directed upon Taylor’s workbench. 
A few graving blades, a pad, a 
magnifying glass and two or three 
tools strewn carelessly about held 
his attention for a moment, and 
then, as he glanced on toward the 
corner of the room, his heart gave a 
sudden bound, then seemed to stop 
beating, while a convulsive move- 
ment of his fingers instantly shut 
off the light. He held his breath, 


“HE HELD 


and, standing as immovable as an off HIS BREATH, 
° . . A A\ AND, STANDING AS 
image of granite, he stared with c7 TMMOVABLE AB AN 
straining eyes into that far corner. : IMAGE OF GRANITE, NE STARED 


Soon accustomed to the darkness, “!T! STRAINING EVES INTO THAT FAR CORNER.”’ 
he saw that his first glance had not deceived him. There was a man stretched 
out upon the table, one arm hanging limply down, while some white material 
covered the lower part of his body. Who was he? How came he there? Was 
he asleep or only shamming? Had the officer’s movements been heard? If 
the man was feigning sleep, and the intruder withdrew, the game was up, and 
the Government must close in prematurely, perhaps fatally so. What should 
be done? 

Listen! Perhaps the cadence of his breath might determine whether he 
was really sleeping or simply pretending. Strange! Less than a dozen feet 
away, and no sound! Ugh! There was that oppressive odor again. Some- 
thing must be done, for he now experienced a sense of suffocation that might 
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soon overwhelm him. But the man on the table? The officer’s tense muscles 
relaxed, and a cautious step brought him nearer the table. Still no sound. 
God! Could he be dead? Another step, and another; and then, slowly ex- 
tending his hand, he touched the dangling arm—an empty sleeve of an office 
coat thrown carelessly on the table along with a dozen yards or more of coarse 
cheesecloth. The deceptive shadows and an active imagination had done the 
rest. The reaction was violent, but harmless; and the investigation was con- 
tinued, incidentally developing the fact that the mysterious odor came from 
an acetylene gas tank in the opposite corner of the room. When he regained 
the street his face was livid and his collar wilted. 

‘*That’s the worst scare I ever had in my life,’’ he said as we walked down 
the street together. ‘‘ How long was I in there? An hour?”’ 

“Seven minutes !”’ 

We had many a laugh about it later, but it was a trying experience. In 
another week we closed in on the engravers just as they returned from lunch, 
and found two partly finished plates, the face and back of a hundred-dollar 
Lincoln-head note. <A pair of beautiful plates for a fifty-dollar silver certifi- 
cate were also obtained, and we were much interested when we learned they 
had been kept in the shop for a long time. Their hiding place was between 
the bed plate and the base of the cycloidal machine, the bed plate fitting so 
nicely over the base that one would never dream there was sufficient space 
between to contain the plates. But there they had been all the time. 

The Lancaster raids were made the next day, and the carefully conducted 
operations of this dangerous gang came toa sudden stop. Jacobs summed up 
the matter from their standpoint when he said to me after his arrest : 

‘Tt was ten millions or ten years. We took a gambler’s chance and lost.”’ 

If he had said ‘‘ten millions or twelve years,’’ it would have been a pro- 
phetic utterance. 


Ror Mice 


THE ARTIST. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


ERE I an artist, love, and were it mine 
WW To limn upon the canyas day by day 
The faces of fair women,—hue and line 

To match the mobile lineaments of clay ; 


There is a something tells me in each one 

You would be hidden, though in varied guise ;— 
Your hair that takes its glory from the sun, 

Your wooing mouth, and your unfathomed eyes! 


THE MISSION OF CORPORAL THOMPSON. 


By Epwin L, SABIN, 


5° OU’ LL see her and tell her about—about it?”’ 
' “‘That I will, Jack, sure.’’ ; 

‘*It doesn’t matter much about father. I guess he 
never quite liked me—or perhaps I was a lot of trouble 
to him. Least ways, we didn’t agree much. If we 
had, I mightn’t have enlisted when I did—skipped 
off, you know, without saying good-bye. Pa won’t 
care if I don’t come home. But ma—you’ll see her !’’ 

‘¢ Just as soon as I reach God’s country, Jack, I’ll make straight for where 
you say. But we’re going together, old chap.’’ 

‘‘T’m going over in the hold, if I go at all. It’s no use jollying me up. 
Talking won’t help. But I kind of wish—oh, well, I only get my honorable 
discharge the way I expected. But I kind of wish 

What Private Griggs wished never was uttered. Doubtless it was for one 
more sight of the old farm ‘‘ back in Ioway ’’—of the corn and the wheat, or 
the stubble and the shocks, and the maples shielding the peaceful, white 
house. However, a Filipino bullet had decreed that if Private Griggs ever 
crossed the ocean, bound for Iowa, he should go ‘‘in the hold.’’ Private 
Griggs knew this, and now he was silent. 

Corporal Thompson, recovering from a Filipino fever that had tried to 
rival a Filipino bullet, sitting there holding the hand of his chum, read what 
was in the thoughts of the dying soldier—the vain hope and the hopelessness. 

Far away, to the north of the hospital, a battery boomed sullenly as it 
shelled the jungle. Rifle fire spattered and snapped. Faintly a cheer came 
drifting down the humid, sluggish air. 

Maybe the wounded man was among the Iowa meadowlarks. Maybe he 
recognized the cheer. At any rate, he smiled. Thus the end came to Private 
Griggs, B Company, th Infantry, U. 8. A. 

Three months later, Corporal Thompson, invalided home, toiled slowly up 
a long, long hill, over one of those roads consequent upon Iowa’s boasted 
rolling prairies. When he had received the orders to go back to ‘‘ the States ”’ 
with the next consignment of weak and wasted soldiers, he had been mindful 
of his promise to the dead private. His home, as he jocularly put it, was 
wherever his hat was, and no ties of kindred interfered with his purpose to 
go straight from San Francisco to accomplish his mission. 

As he ascended the hill, at the top of which villagers had said he would 
find the Griggs place, he went over and over in his thoughts the words that 
he would speak. From Manila to Iowa, he had repeated time and again, the 
form in which he would couch the delivering of his message. Never before 
had he broken sad news ; and enlisted men of the regular army have little 
occasion to frame delicate phrases, calculated to soothe, while they hurt. 

On the crest of the hill, ahead, appeared a bunch of soft maples. Nestling 
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amid them, Corporal Thompson knew he would find a house—a two-story 
house, with an attic, painted white, and the blinds, including the pair swing- 
ing back from the little, round window in the front gable, painted green. A 
generous porch ran across the front of the house. A large, black dog ought 
to be lying on this porch, but he would only bark, not bite. Under a cherry 
tree, in the yard, north of the house, was a pump of the force variety, with a 
ball on the end of the handle. The water from the well here was cold—oh, 
so cold and clear.. Corporal Thompson had dreamed of such wells as he 
sucked at his hot, mocking canteen. 

Under apple trees south of the house, and against a board fence dividing 
the resident lot from a clover field, were four bee hives. But the bees 
wouldn’t sting if they were not interfered with. This clover field was full 
of bumble bees’ nests, and was not a pleasant place for bare-footed persons. 

Many a time had Private Griggs, crouching in the muddy trench while 
the sun or the rain poured down in fury, described to Corporal Thompson, 
crouching beside him, this homely spot on the top of an Iowa hill. He had 
arranged that his friend should see and taste with him its delights ‘‘ when the 
furlough comes.’’ And the furlough had come to both, but not alike. 

Corporal Thompson remembered other details. The father was tall, and 
spare, and slightly stooped because he was troubled with rheumatism. But 
he was very active and could outwork most young men. His hair was 
rather long and white. He had a beard, not so white, and bushy, iron gray 
eyebrows. His eyes were steely, and his cheekbones somewhat high. His 
face was lean and tanned. He wore blue overalls, with straps that crossed 
on his back and came over his shoulders to button on to the pants in front. 
He was brusque in manner, and short in answers. This was Saul Griggs. 

The mother was little, and wrinkled, and gentle. She, too, had white 
hair, coiled on the top of her head, with a black celluloid comb sticking into 
it to keep it in place. She would be found ‘‘doin’ things,’’ for she was al- 
ways busy. She would be washing the dishes, or cooking, or feeding the 
chickens and turkeys, or churning, or perhaps making ice cream. When he 
had mentioned this act, Private Griggs had smacked his lips, and all up and 
down the trench the soldiers within reach of his voice had smacked their lips. 
The narrator had reflected as an after thought, that possibly, now he was not 
at home, the folks did not use so much ice cream. 

The mother would have on a black and white checked waist, and a blue, 
gingham apron. Just hustling about the yard, she never wore a sunbonnet. 
The sun never hurt her. ‘‘ Nothing would have the heart to,’’ said the neigh- 
bors. She was nimble as a girl, and fairly ran up and down stairs. She 
sang in a sweet, quavering voice, and talked to the dog and the cat and the 
chickens, while she worked. ‘‘ Rock of Ages’’ and ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul’’ were her favorite songs. This was ‘‘ Mattie’’ Griggs. 

Corporal Thompson expected to see the mother alone, and in some way— 
he was not yet fully determined how—inform her of the tragedy that had 
taken place those thousands of pitiless miles away, mid the isles of the China 
Sea. He had not come all this distance to tell the father—rigorous, stern, 
close-fisted Saul Griggs, known the country over as a man whose cattle were 
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dearer to him than his family. The father could find out for himself, for, in 
the opinion of Corporal Thompson, he was responsible for what had happened. 

‘*He has made his bed—let him lie in it,’’? mentally resolved the Corporal. 

The messenger had now arrived at the hill-top ; but at the gate, under the 
guardian maple, he paused while he mopped his face with his blue bandanna 
handkerchief. Then he resolutely entered the gateway, and proceeded along 
the cindered walk bearing straight to the front door. When the cinders 
crunched under his feet he expected to receive a greeting from the big, black 
dog that barked but did not bite. 

But the place seemed strangely quiet. The loudest noise was the humming 
of the bees, and save the bees, no sign of life was visible until the front door 
opened and a man, stepping out on the porch, waited there, having carefully 
shut the door behind him. Corporal Thompson noted that he was an old 
man—evidently much older than the father of Jack. He was more stooped, 
and his beard was all white, and he wore a suit of ill-fitting black. 

As the Corporal approached the man started as though to come to meet him, 
but stopped in an undecided manner half way down the steps. The Corpora] 
halted before him, and saluted. 

“* Is this the Griggs place?’’ asked the soldier. 

The other man peered at him closely for a minute, with a doubtful, inquir- 
ing look, in which expectancy faded to dull immobility. Finally he answered: 

“Yes, sir, it is.”’ 

‘*T would like to see Mrs. Griggs, if it is possible,’’ said the Corporal. 

“Tt is not. Do you—have you come— ?”’ 

‘© From her son,’’ explained Corporal Thompson 

“From, you say? Not with. Then he is—he is ua 

“He is,’”’ replied the Corporal, gazing off over the clover field. 

There was silence. Corporal Thompson felt that the other man was staring 
over his head, and was stiffly gripping the nearest post of the porch. 

“*T have a message from him to his mother,’’ spoke the Corporal, desirous 
of fulfilling his mission and of withdrawing. 

‘¢Come up onto the poreh,”’ said the man; ‘‘I will explain.’? And the two 
went to the north end—an end screened by vines. 

‘*T am his father,’’ continued the speaker. 

Corporal Thompson started with surprise, because in many points the Saul 
Griggs of reality did not tally with the Saul Griggs of fancy. 

“You cannot give that message to his mother. She is dying. She’s been 
dying for a month or more, and all that holds her up is the hope she’ll see 
John before she goes. When I heard you on the walk she heard vou, too, 
and she said: ‘There’s Johnny! There’s Johnny! Tell him to hurry, pa.’ 
I thought for a moment that it was sure John ; but it wasn’t.” 

The old man laid his hand on the Corporal’s shoulder caressingly, per- 
suasively. 

“Now, why ea’t you be Johnny, just for a minute? It won't do any 
good to tell her he’s—he’s But it'll make her leave happy if she thinks 
he’s come back. I want her to die happy God knows she’s had enough 
trouble while living! ’Tisn’t much for you to do—not much trouble, is it ? 
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She can't see; been blind fora month. All you need to do is to let her touch 
you and pet you a little. Reckon there won’t be much talking. Can’t yon 
do it—for Jack, if not for us? He was your friend, I guess.’’ 

The Corporal could only bow his head in sign of assent. 

‘'She’s in there,’’ said the father, indicating a room whose windows, now 
behind blinds, looked out on the other end of the porch. The Corporal 
followed the stooped figure into the dark hall and through a door which some 
one gently opened and as gently shut into a dusky, cool bedroom. 

‘* Here he is, ma,’’ said his conductor cheerily, guiding him forward to the 
bed, which showed white in the dimness. Several persons, vaguely visible, 
made way as the two advanced. 

“*Kneel down here, and let her put her hands on you,’’ whispered the old 
man. So Corporal Thompson knelt beside the bed. A thin, soft hand flut- 
tered about his face. 

‘Johnny, my Johnny, is this you? Have you really come back? Thank 
God !”’ 

The words were so low, so feeble, but, ah, so full of joy ! 

The hand crept round so that an arm encircled his neck and drew him for- 
ward. His head reached a pillow, and his cheek, all rough and hardened by 
campaigning, pressed against one velvety, delicate. A hand smoothed his 
other cheek and his hair—harsh, unkempt, rarely brushed hair. This hand 
explored every line of his features, pausing to pat his forehead and to un- 
tangle a lock. 

All the time the voice murmured and bubbled on, crooning an indistin- 
guishable pean of thanksgiving that sounded like a lullaby. 

Now he was held tighter. 

‘Kiss me, Johnny, boy,’’ and the Corporal groped for hes face with his 
lips. As the patter of a shower passes, so the voice ceased. Corporal Thomp- 
son still remained, obediently, bent over the pillow. 

The arm around his neck fell away, and somebody lifted him to his feet. 

‘*You had better go outside,’’ he heard. He blindly sought the door. On 
the porch a woman touched him on the shoulder and said : 

‘*Saul’s the other side of the house. He wants to see you.”’ 

Beneath the cherry tree, on a settee near the pump, the Corporal found 
Saul Griggs. 

‘“Now about John,’’ requested the father, simply. 

And the soldier delivered a message that had never been entrusted to him 
—a message brimming with love for the father as well as for the mother, with 
requests for forgiveness, and with many other things which the son had 
never uttered. 

‘*Oh, Lord, I thank Thee that in thy own way Thou hast reunited us,”’ 
said the father ; and he bowed his head on his arm extended along the back 
of the seat. 

Corporal Thompson remained silent a moment. Then he softly arose, and 
speaking to no one, deaf to all questions by the curious, he walked through 
the yard, down the cinder way, and out into the road. 


‘RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


By His Son, Ronert E Lee, Jr. 
SECOND PAPER. 


ARLY in 1860 Colonel Lee rejoined his regiment in Texas, where he 
remained till the spring of 1861. All this time I was at school or 
college and saw my father only at intervals. His letters to me were 

frequent, but, unfortunately, none of them have been preserved. He took a 
deep interest in my progress as a student, and gave me help in every way that 
a father and a friend could. 

When my father returned in the spring of 1861 and resigned from the 
United States Army, I was at the University of Virginia. When the war 
commenced I was, in common with every student, wild to enter the army. I 
wrote my father that I was afraid the war would be over before I had a 
chance to serve my State as a soldier. His reply was that I need have no fear 
of that contingency; that I must study hard and fit myself to be useful to my 
State when I*became old enough to be of real service to her. So, very prop- 
erly, I was not allowed to have my way then. I did not preserve my father’s 
reply to my letter, but find an allusion to it in a letter from him to my 
mother, dated April 30, 1861: 


“T wrote to Robert that I could not consent to take boys from their schools and 
young men from their colleges, und put them in the ranks at the beginning of a war, 
when they are not wanted, and when there were men enough for the purpose. The 
war may last ten years. Where are our ranks to be filled from then? I was willing for 
his company to continue at their studies, to keep up its organization, and to perfect 
themselves in their military exercises, and to perform duty at the college, but not to be 
called into the field. I therefore wished him to remain. If the exercises at the college 
are suspended, he can then come home. . . .”’ 


We had formed two military companies at the university, and it is them 
that my father alluded to. We had asked the Governor of Virginia to be 
mustered in for the war, but he had declined our offer. So I stayed on at 
college till the end of that session and returned the next. In the summer 
vacation I took my mother to the Hot Springs of Virginia. This I did at 
the express desire of my father. I think it was to keep me out of the war. 
But the fever raged there and everywhere in the South. We all took it; 
there was no escape. 

In the spring of 1862 I was allowed to volunteer, and, having selected the 
company I wished to join, my father gave his approval and wrote me to come 
to Richmond, so that he could procure me my outfit. He was as sweet 
and loving to me then as in the old days when I was a little fellow. I had 
seen so little of him during the last six years that I stood somewhat in awe of 
him. I soon found, however, that I had no cause for such a feeling. He took 
great pains in getting whatever was necessary for me. In a letter to my 
mother, the 15th March, 1862, he tells of my arrival in Richmond from the 
university: 
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“*. . . On returning to my 
quarters last night, after 11 
p. M., Custis informed me Rob- 
ert had arrived and had made 
up his mind to go into the 
army. He stayed at the 
Spottswood, and this morn- 
ing I went with him to get his 
overcoat, blankets, &c. There 
is great difficulty in procur- 
ing what is good; they all 
have to be made, and he 
has gone to the Adjutant- 
General’s office of Virginia to 
engage in the service. God 
grant it may be for his good. 
As He has permitted it, I 
must be resigned. I told him 
of the exemption granted by 
the Secretary of War to the 
professors and students of the 
university, but he expressed 
no desire to take advantage 
of it. It would be useless for 
him to go if he did not im- 
prove himself, nor could I 
wish him to go merely for 
exemption. As I have done 
all in the matter that seems 
proper and right, I must now 
leave the rest in the hands of a merciful God. I hope our son will do his duty and make 
a good soldier.’ 


The baggage of a private in a Confederate field battery was not extensive. 
How little was actually needed my father even at that time did not know, for, 
though he was very careful to provide me with the least amount he thought 
necessary, I soon found by experience that he had given me a great deal too 
much. It was characteristic of his consideration for others, and of the un- 
selfishness of his nature, that at this time, when weighed down, harrassed and 
burdened by the cares incident to bringing the untrained forces of the Con- 
federacy into the field and preparing them for a struggle the gravity of which 
he so well knew, he should give so much of his time and attention to the 
petty details of fitting out his youngest son as a private soldier. 

I think it worthy to note that the fact of the son of the commanding Gen- 
eral enlisting as a private in his army was not considered to be anything re- 
markable or unusual, and that neither my mother, family, friends nor myself 
conceived of any other course. I do not think it ever occurred to my father 
to give me, or rather get me, a position in the army. I know it never occurred 
to me, nor did I ever hear at that time or afterwards from anyone, that I 
might have been entitled to better rank because of my father’s prominence in 
Virginia and in the Confederacy. 

With the good advice to be obedient to all authority, to do my duty in 


everything, great or small, he bade me good-bye and sent me off to the Valley 
35 


W. H. FITZHUGH LEE, SECOND SON OF THE GENERAL. 
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of Virginia, where the company in which I was about to enlist, the ‘‘ Rock- 
bridge Artillery,’’ was serving under General ‘‘ Stonewall’? Jackson. 

The day after the first battle of Cold Harbor, during the seven days’ fight- 
ing around Richmond, was the first time I met my father after I joined the 
army. The tremendous work Jackson’s men had performed during their 
campaign in the valley, their rapid march from there to Lee’s left flank at 
Richmond, the short rations, the bad water, and the great heat had begun to 
tell upon them. On the morning I allude to, my battery had not moved from 
its bivouac grounds of the previous night, but was parked in an open field, 
waiting orders. Most of the men were lying down, many sleeping, 
myself among the latter number. To get some shade, and to be out of the 
way, I had crawled under a caisson and was slumbering profoundly, making 
up many lost hours of rest. Suddenly, I was rudely awakened by some com- 
rade prodding me with a sponge-staff, as I had failed to be aroused by his 
call, and was told to get up and come out, as some one wished to see me. 
Half awake, I staggered out, and found myself face to face with General Lee 
and his staff. Their fresh uniforms, bright equipments and well-groomed 
horses contrasted so forcibly with the war-worn appearance of our command 
that I was completely dazed. It took me a minute or two to realize what it 
all meant. But when I saw my father’s loving eyes and kind smile, it all 
became clear to me, and I knew that he had ridden by to look me up and 
shake me by the hand. I remember well how curiously those who were with 
him gazed at me, and I am sure that it must have struck them as very odd 
that such a dirty, ragged, unkempt youth could have been the son of this 
grand-looking man and victorious General. 

After McClellan’s change of base to Harrison’s Landing, on James River, 
the Confederate Army lay inactive around Richmond. T had a short furlough 
on account of sickness and was sent into town. I met my mother at the door 
of her house, and she did not recognize me. When she found out that this 
dreadful-looking creature was her son, she immediately had me put in a bath, 
and all my clothing, including hat and shoes, burnt in the back yard. I do 
not think I was in a worse condition than many of the other private soldiers. 
Poor fellows! They all needed such treatment about that time. 

I saw my father frequently, for he came into Richmond whenever he could 
to visit my mother and sisters. He was the same loving father to us all, as 
kind and thoughtful of my mother, who was an invalid, and of his children 
as if their comfort and happiness was all he had to care for. His great victory 
did not perceptibly elate him. In a letter to my mother of July 9th, he writes : 


«c. . . I have returned to my old quarters and am filled with gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father for all the mercies he has extended to us. Our success has not been 
as great or complete as we could have desired, but God knows what is best for us. Our 
enemy met with a heavy loss from which it must take him some time to recover before 
he can recommence operations. . . .”” 

Alexander Stevens, Vice-President of the Confederate States, once said: 
‘‘What I had seen General Lee to be at first—childlike in simplicity and 
unselfish in his character—he remained, unspoiled by praise and by success. ”’ 
He was the same in victory or defeat, always calm and self-contained. 
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When I again saw my father, he was riding at the head of Longstreet’s 
men on the field of Manassas, and we of Jackson’s Corps, hard-pressed by 
Pope for two days, welcomed him and the divisions which followed him with 
ringing cheers of delight. Two rifle guns from our battery were detached, 
and sent to join Longstreet’s advance artillery, which was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Stephen D. Lee, and came into action on our right. I was 
number 1 at one of these guns. We advanced rapidly from hill to hill, 
firing as fast as we could, trying to keep ahead of our gallant comrades, just 
arrived. As we were ordered to cease firing from the last position, and the 
breathless cannoneers were lying down resting by their guns, General [ee and 
staff galloped up, and from this point of vantage scanned the movements of 
the enemy and of our own forces. The General reined in Traveller close by 
my gun, not fifteen feet from me. I looked at them for a few moments, and 
perceiving that I was not recognized, went up and spoke to Captain Mason of 
the staff. He had not the slightest idea who I was. When he found me out 
he was greatly amused, and introduced me to several others whom I already 
knew. My appearance on this occasion was even less prepossessing than 
when I had met my father at Cold Harbor. I had been marching and fight- 
ing four days and nights, with no opportunity to wash even my face, much 
less my clothes. My face and hands were blackened with powder-sweat, and 
my few and scanty garments were stained with red soil. The General, after 
a moment or two, dropped his field-glass to his side, and turned round to his 
staff. Then Captain Mason said: ‘‘(ieneral, here is someone who want’s 
to speak to you.’’ The Cieneral, seeing a much-begrimed artilleryman, 
sponge-stubh in hand, approaching, said : ‘ Well, my man, what can I do 
for you?’ When T replied, ‘‘ Why, General, don’t you know me?’ he at 
once recognized me. He was much amused at my appearance, but delighted 
to see me safe and well. 

We of the ranks had our opinions on all subjects, and freely discussed the 
armies, their generals, what they did, what they should do, and what they 
had left undone. If there was one point on which the entire army was 
unanimous—I speak of the rank and file—it was that we were not in the 
least afraid of General Pope, and were perfectly sure of whipping him when 
we could meet him. I quote here from two letters of General Lee, from 
which we may infer that this feeling may possibly have extended to our 
officers. In a letter to my mother from near Richmond, dated July 24th, 
1862: ‘‘. . . When you write to Rob again, tell him to catch Pope for me, 
and also bring in his cousin Louis Marshall who, I am told, is on his staff. 
I could forgive the latter fighting against us, but not his joining Pope.’’ And 
again: ‘‘ . . . Johnny Lee (his nephew) saw Louis Marshall after Jackson’s 
last battle, who asked him kindly after his old uncle, and said his mother 
was well. Johnny said Louis looked wretchedly himself. I am sorry he is 
in such bad company, but I suppose he could not help it...” 

As one of the Army of Northern Virginia I frequently saw the com- 
mander-in-chief on the march, or passed the headquarters close enough to 
recognize him and members of his staff. But a private soldier in Jack- 
son’s Corps during that campaign did not have much time for visiting. 
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Until the battle of Sharpsburg (Antietam) I had no further opportunity of 
speaking to him. 

In that fight our battery was constantly engaged, losing many men and 
horses, three of our four guns were disabled. Late in the day we were 
ordered to withdraw from the front and refit. While moving back we passed 
General Lee and several of his staff grouped on a little knoll near the road. 
Having no definite orders where to go, our captain, seeing the commanding 
general, halted the battery, and rode over to get instructions. I, with some 
others, went along to see and hear. General Lee was dismounted, a courier 
holding his horse. Captain Poaque, commanding the battery, saluted, 
reported our condition, and asked for instructions. The General, listening 
patiently, looked us over, his eyes passing by me without any sign of recog- 
nition, and then ordered Captain Poaque to take the most serviceable men 
and horses, man the uninjured gun, and sending the disabled part of his 
command back to refit, to report at the front for duty. 

As Captain Poaque turned to go, I went up and spoke to my father, taking 
his hand. He immediately recognized me, and congratulated me on being 
well and unhurt. Then after a few words with him, I said jokingly, 
‘General, you are not going to send us in again?’ ‘‘ Yes, my son,’ he 
replied, with a smile, ‘‘you all must do what you can to help drive these 
people back.” 

During this part of the campaign, General Lee rode much in an ambulance, 
and when he was obliged to mount Traveller, a courier rode by his side and 
led his horse. The accident which rendered this course necessary happened . 
before he left Virginia. He had dismounted, and was sitting on a fallen tree, 
with the bridle reins hanging over his arm. Traveller becoming frightened 
from some cause, suddenly dashed off and dragged the General over the logs, 
spraining both hands, and breaking a small bone in one of them. In a letter 
to my mother, written two weeks after the Battle of Sharpsburg, he alludes to 
the above meeting with his son and tells her the conditions of his hands : 


«|. . I have not laid eyes on Rob, since I saw him in the Battle of Sharpsburg, 
going in with a single gun of his for the second time, after his company had been with- 
drawn, in consequence of three of its guns having been disabled. Custis has seen him, 
and says he is very well and apparently happy and content. My hands are improving 
slowly, and with my left hand I am able to dress and undress myself, which is a great 
comfort. My right is becoming of some assistance too, though it is etill swollen and 
somewhat painful. The bandages have been removed. It has been six weeks to-day, 
since I was injured, and I have at last discarded the sling. I am now able to sign my 
name.” 

After the army recrossed the Potomac into Virginia, we were encamped for 
some time in the vicinity of Winchester. One beautiful afternoon in October, 
a courier from headquarters rode up to our camp, found me out, and handed 
me a note from my father. It told me of the death of my sister Annie. As 
I have lost this letter, I give one from him to my mother, written about the 
same time. It is dated October 26th, 1862. 


“2. . Teannot express the anguish T feel at the death of our sweet Annie. To know 
that T shall never sce her again on earth, that her place in our circle, which I always 
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looked one day to enjoy, is forever vacant, is agonizing in the extreme. But God in 
this, as in all things, has mingled mercy with the blow, in selecting that one best 
prepared to leave us. May you be able to join me in saying, ‘ His will be done.’ . . . 
I know how much you will grieve, and how much she will be mourned. I wish I 
could give you any comfort, but beyond our hope in the great mercy of God, and that 
belief that He takes her at the time and place, when it is best for her to go, there is 
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none. May that same mercy be extended to us all, and may we be prepared for His 
summons.’’ 

And in a letter to his daughter, written one month later from the camp 
near Fredericksburg : 


“|. . The death of my dear Annie was indeed to me a bitter pang, but ‘the Lord 
gave and the Lord has taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ In the quiet 
hours of the night, when there is nothing to lighten the full weight of my grief, I feel 
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as if I should be overwhelmed. I have always counted if God should spare me a few 
days of peace, after this cruel war was ended, that I should have her with me, but year 
after year my hopes go out, and I must be resigned. .. . . ge 


To this daughter whose loss grieved him so, he was especially devoted. 
She died in North Carolina at the Warren White Sulphur Springs. 

That Autumn I was offered the position of lieutenant and aide-de-camp on 
the staff of my brother, W. H. F. Lee, just promoted from the colonelcy of the 
Ninth Virginia Cavalry to the command of a brigade in the same arm of the 
service. I remember that my father told me when I joined the army, to do 
my whole duty faithfully, not to be rash about volunteering for any service 
out of my regular line, and always to accept promotion. After consulting 
him, it was decided that I should take the position offered ; and he presented 
me with a horse and one of his swords. 

My promotion necessitated my having an honorable discharge as a 
private from the ranks. The papers I obtained in the proper way, and 
carried them to General ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, commanding the corps of 
which my battery was a part, to affix his signature. His adjutant-general 
was an old college-mate of mine, and he insisted on introducing me to the 
genera]. Having served in his command since my enlistment, I had seen 
him daily almost since that time, and ‘‘Old Jack,’’ as we affectionately 
called him, was as familiar to me as one of the battery guns. But I never 
had met him in this way, and felt much awe at being ushered into his 
presence. This feeling, however, was groundless, for he was seemingly so 
embarrassed by the interview that I really felt sorry for him before he 
dismissed me, with my discharge papers properly signed. 

I had already received a letter from my father, telling me to come to him 
as soon as I had gotten my discharge from the battery. So I proceeded at 
once to army headquarters, which were near Orange Court House on a wooded 
hill just east of the village. The General was on the point of moving his 
headquarters to Fredericksburg. Some of his army had already gone forward 
to that place. I think the camp was struck the day after I arrived. As my 
father’s hands were not yet strong, he allowed me to ride Traveller. This 
horse was as well known amongst the soldiers as his master. He was a 
handsome iron gray, with black points, his mane and tail very dark, sixteen 
hands high, and five years old. He was born and raised in Greenbriar 
County, West Virginia, and attracted the notice of the General when he was 
out there in 1861. He was never known to tire, was quiet and sensible, and 
without fear in battle. But there can be no better description of this famous 
horse than the one given by his master, General Lee himself, which fortun- 
ately has been preserved. It was dictated to his daughter, Agnes, in Lexing- 
ton after the war, in response to some artist who had asked for a description, 
and was corrected in his own handwriting : 


“TfT were an artist like you, I would draw a true picture of Traveller, representing 
his fine proportions, muscular figure, deep chest and short back, strong haunches, flat 
legs, small head, broad forehead, delicate ears, quick eye, small feet, and black mane 
and tail. Such a picture would inspire a poet, whose genius could then depict his 
worth and describe his endurance of toil, hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and the dangers 
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and sufferings through which he passed. He could dilate upon his sagacity and affec- 
tion, and his invariable response to every wish of his rider. He might even imagine 
his thoughts through the long night marches and days of battle through which he has 
assed. 
: “But I am no artist, and can only say he is a Confederate gray. I purchased him in 
the mountains of Virginia, in the autumn of 1861, and he has been my patient follower 
ever since, to Georgia, the Carolinas and back to Virginia. He carried me through the 
Seven Days’ battles around Richmond, the Second Manassas, at Sharpsburg, Fredericks- 
burg, the last day at Chancellorsville, to Pennsylvania, at Gettysburg, and back to the 
Rappahanock. From the commencement of the campaign in 1864, at Orange, till its 
close around Petersburg, the saddle was scarcely off his back, as he passed through the 
fire of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and across the James River. He 
was in almost daily requisition in the winter of 1864-65, on the long line of defenses 
from the Chickahominy, north of Richmond, to Hatcher’s Run, south of the Appoma- 
tox. In the campaign of 1865, he bore me from Petersburg to the final days at Appo- 
matox Court House. You must know the comfort he is to me in my present retirement. 
He is well supplied with equipments. Two sets have been sent to him from England, 
one from the ladies of Baltimore, and one was made for himin Richmond. But I think 
his favorite is the American saddle from St. Louis. Of all his companions in toil, Rich- 
mond, Brown Roan, Ajax and quiet Lucy Long, he is the only one that retained his 
vigor. The first two expired under their onerous burdens, and the last two failed. 
“You can, I am sure, from what I have said, paint his portrait.” 


My father had the strongest affection for this noble animal, which he 
showed on all occassions, and his allowing me to ride him on this long march, 
I took as a great compliment. But possibly he wanted to give me a good 
‘‘hammering’’ before he turned me over to the cavalry. I had all my sol- 
dier life, so far, been on foot, and had ridden nothing more livcly than a 
tired artillery horse. I therefore mounted Traveller with some misgivings as 
to the comfort of my ride; still, I was very proud of my mount, by far the 
best in the party. My fears were fully realized. Traveller would not walk 
astep. He took a short high trot—a buck trot, as compared with a buck 
jump, and kept it all the way to Fredericksburg, some thirty-odd miles. 
Though young, strong and tough, I was glad when the journey ended. This 
was my first introduction to the cavalry service. I think I am safe in saying 
that I could have walked the distance with much less discomfort and fatigue. 

My father rode ‘‘ quiet Lucy Long,’’ on this day. She had been very re- 
cently presented to him by General ‘‘Jeb’’ Stuart. She was gentle, young 
and strong, with very easy paces, and on account of these qualities had been 
selected by General Stuart as a suitable mount for him until he should regain 
the full strength of his hands. The General found her very comfortable on 
that journey, and I frequently caught his eye turned towards Traveller, who 
was steadily hammering me at every step, with the same old twinkle that I 
used to see many years before when I rode with him on my pony. 

After a day with him at Fredericksburg, I was sent on to join my new 
command, then on the lower Rappahanock. My father’s kindness had fur- 
nished me with a horse, a sword and a modest purse, sufficient to purchase 
me an outfit suitable to my new position. 

As an Officer in the cavalry and on the staff, I had many more opportuni- 
ties of seeing my father than had been possible when I was a private in an 
artillery company. In the course of duty [ was sent to him to report the 
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condition of affairs at the front or on the flank of the army, and occasionally 
could pay him a visit. At such times he would take me into his tent, talk 
to me about my mother and sisters, my horse, myself, or the country and 
the people where my command happened to be stationed. I think my com- 
ing was very grateful to him, and he seemed to me always to brighten up 
when I came. He could unbend and relax the constant tension of mind in 
my presence and it rested him. 

His headquarters at this time, just before the battle of Fredericksburg, and 
often, were on a back road, about halfway between Fredericksburg and Ham- 
ilton’s Crossing, selected on account of accessibility to all parts of his line. 
Although there was a good house near by and vacant, he lived in his 
tents. His camp was very unpretending, consisting of three or four wall 
tents and several more common ones, situated on the edge of our old pine 
field near a grove of forest trees, whence he drew his supply of firewood, 
while the pines helped to shelter his tents and horses from the cold winds. 
Though from an outside view these quarters appeared rather dismal, espec- 
ially through the dreary winter time, within they were cheerful, and all the 
surroundings as neat and comfortable as possible under the circumstances. 
In his letters at this time, written to members of his family, he tells of the 
noble fortitude of the inhabitants of Fredericksburg, and of their sufferings 
when obliged to abandon their homes ; also something of his life and thoughts 
in camp. To his daughter, Mary, he writes on the 27th November, 1862 : 


Ge 


General Burnside’s whole army is apparently opposite Fredericksburg, and 
stretches from the Rappahanock to the Potomac. What his intentions are, he has not 
yet disclosed. I am sorry he is in position to oppress our friends and citizens of north- 
ern Usck. He threatens to bombard Fredericksburg, and the noble spirit displayed by 
its citizens, particularly the women and children, has elicited my highest admiration. 
They have been abandoning their homes night and day during all this inclement 
weather, cheerfully and uncomplainingly, with only such assistance as our wagons and 
our ambulances could afford—women, girls, children, trudging through the mud and 
bivouacking in the open fields. 


In a letter to my mother from Camp Fredericksburg, 2nd December, ’62 : 


“*) . . Iam glad you have had an opportunity of visiting New Kent, though the 
sight of the White House must have brought sad thoughts. It will all come right in the 
end, though we may not live to see it. It requires great calamity to win us from error 
and selfishness. . . . I tremble for my country when I hear of confidence expressed 
in me. I know too well my weakness, and that our only trust is in God. . . . I 
am very well and my hands slowly improving. rad 


And on the 7th December, from the same place, to my mother : 


iz 


. . Wehad quite a snow day before yesterday, and last night was very cold. 
It is thawing a little this morning, though the water was freezing as I washed. I fear 
it will bring much discomfort to those of our men who are bare-footed and poorly clad. 
I can take but little pleasure in my comforts for thinking of them. A kind lady, Mrs. 
Sallie Braxton Slaughter, of Fredericksburg, sent ne a mattress, some cateups and pre- 
serves during the snow storm. I was quite warm last night. You must thank Miss 
Unvell for her nice cake, which I enjoyed very much. . . . I had it set out under 
the pines the day after it snowed, and assembled all the young gentlemen around it, 
and though I told them it was a present from a beautiful young lady, they did not 
leave a crumb. 

(To be continued, ) 


THE AGE OF GOL'D. 


THE clouds, that tower in storm, that beat, 
Arterial thunder in thetr veins, 
The wildflowers, lifting fair and sweet 
Their perfect faces from the plains,— 
All high, all lowly things of earth 
For no vague end have bad their birth. 


Low strips of mist, that mesh the moon 
Above the foaming waterfall, 

And mountains that God's hand bath hewn, 
And forests where the great winds call, 

Within the grasp of such as see 

Are parts of a conspiracy— 


To seize the soul with beauty; hold 
The heart with love, and so fulfi! 

Within ourselves the Age of Gold, 
That never died, and never will ; 

As long as one true nature feels 

The wonders that the world reveals. 


Madison Cawetn. 


‘“WE CAN HOLD THIS PLACE !’’ SHOUTED THE SERGEANT. 
Drain ly F. P, Rlir. 
Illustrating ** The End of the Battle,’ by Stephen Crane, See page 533. 
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Dr. Nathan M. Babad, the author of this 
article, is a Russian by birth and early educa- 
tion. He is aclose observer of the political and 
social tendencies of his native country, and 
writes from the point of view of the liberal but 
not of the extremist.— The Editor. 

ECAUSE events in China claim 
the attention of the civilized 
world to the exclusion of all 

other topics of the day, the informa- 
tion cabled from Russia concerning 
the recent abolition of the Siberian 
exile system elicited no comments in 


THIS MONUMENT, MARKING THE BOUNDARY : ECTS 
OF EUROPE AND ASIA, IS KISSED BY MANY __ the leading periodicals of the country, 


AN EXILE WHO FEELS THAT HE IS LEAV- whereas at any other time it might 


ING HIS NATIVE COUNTRY FOREVER, >. . : 
have received the share of discussion 


it justly deserves. There are, how- 
ever, certain peculiar features in this seemingly humane measure that 
make it an interesting study to him who is accustomed to read between 
the lines. Far from being inspired by a desire to mitigate the sufferings 
ot the men and women banished daily for the crime of writing, speak- 
ing, aye, and even thinking things that keep the censor awake at night, 
this very latest ukase is the direct result of the newly adopted policy of 
Russia to capture, if possible, a wide “area of influence” in Asia and gain 
supremacy in the Far East. The building of the Siberian railroad is 
another. Both are destined to make Siberia a potent factor in the great 
coming struggle of “white” against “yellow,” with the odds decidedly in 
favor of the first. 

In this respect a brief historical sketch of the evolution of Asiatic Russia 
trom a number of penal colonies of the past into the great agricultural center 
of the present may not be amiss. Ever since the roving Cossack Chief, 
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Yermak, laid at the feet of Johann IV. the title to newly conquered lands, 
the Romanoffs have spared no efforts in colonizing the vast prairies over 
which Tartar and .Mongol tribes had from time immemorial grazed their 
herds. The men at the helm of Russian government early recognized the 
fact that, with her enormous wealth of natural resources, Siberia was bound 
to become on one hand an outlet for the peasant masses, decimated in 
European Russia by repeated famines, and, on the other, the stepping- 
stone over which the White Bear could stretch out his far-reaching paw 
into Persia, Afghanistan, Corea and China. To build a new and vast empire 
from the overflow of the old, to insure for his land tremendous markets 
that could compete with the Western world for the commerce of the East, 
had been the golden dream of every Russian Czar from Johann the 
Terrible to Nicholas the II. At first Siberia had merely been the Mecca 
of lawless elements who fled to Asia as a last resort. 

Wild, murderous hordes they were, animated by one great passion of 
adventure. Free and roving as the wind in the steppes, they invaded 
the ancient strongholds of Asiatic tribes, penetrating deeper and deeper 
into the ‘‘ tundras” and “taigas,” the marshes and forests of Siberia, adding 
more and more, as the years went on, to the territories already acquired 
by Cossack sword and spear. But brave, fearless warriors, they made 
poor colonists. In 1582, Johann the Terrible had adopted the. plan 
of forcibly seizing whole village communities, consisting frequently 
of four and five hundred families, and transplanting them bodily, as it 
were, upon Siberian soil. The nucleus was constantly augmented by 
experienced artisans, mechanics and tradesmen, upon whom privileges 
of all sorts were showered to induce them to remain “planted” and grow 
up with the country. All these efforts proved futile. The severe 
climate, coupled with hardships indispensable in all pioneer attempts 
of colonization in a land hitherto ruled by savage and beast, proved 
poor attractions to men and women torn from their own firesdes thou- 
sands of miles away. The settling of Siberia progressed very slowly. 
Indeed, not until the latter part of the seventeenth and earlier part of the 
eighteenth centuries have organized efforts been made to connect Siberia 
with the mother country and establish colonies therein that would grow 
and expand. By imperial edicts, liberal concessions were offered to 
impoverished peasant families, in the shape of free transportation, free lands, 
grants of cattle, grain and stuffs, exemption from taxes and military ser- 
vice. Some sort of law and order was assured to the colonists by Imperial 
regiments, which, after their terms of service had expired, were encouraged 
to remain and swell the ranks of the immigrants. For a time, the reign of 
Peter the Great, known as the reign of reconstruction and feverish activity, 
stopped the tide of immigration, there having been plenty of work within 
the empire itself in the building of the first navy and execution of other 
plans of Peter’s busy mind. With his death and the ascent of his son 
Paul to the throne of Romanoff, a reaction set in. Again the stream 
of emigrants leaving their homes for the wilds of Siberia received a new 
impetus. But as immigration increased in numbers it improved but little 
in intelligence of the most primitive kind. 

Siberia still remained a wild, lawless country, settled in patches, devoid of 
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all things that mark civilization’s entry where barbarism reigns supreme. 
Such results but poorly justified the tremendous expense in men and money 
by the Czar’s government. True, during the reign of Queen Elizaveta 
Petrovna, the banishing of convicts to Siberia was at its height. By the 
penal code promulgated in 1753 the empress abolished capital punishment 
and substituted for it a forced sojourn in her Asiatic territories. Thus, 
at times reaching formidable numbers by virtue of insurrections against the 
state and crown, at others, de- 

creasing to a paltry few criminals 

which the village com- it lt 
munities were eager to get 


WHEN THE CHAINS ARE STRICKEN 
OFF INSIDE THE PRISON YARD, 
THE PRISONERS DANCE 
FOR JOY. 


Redrawn from Russian print by H, M. Eaton. 


rid of, the Siberian contingent grew and developed during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. With the advent of the new 
century a new type of colonist came to the front, owing to the 
formation of so-called ‘‘imperial settlements.”” In these colonies 
labor was imperative. Paul I. assigned 100,000 rubels for the estab. 
lishing of 10,000 men in the Zaibakal, as the district beyond the Bakal River 
is called. Alexander I. continued the work of his predecessor with but poor 
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results. With the appointment of Speranski as governor-general of Siberia 
the laws regulating Siberian emigration underwent important changes. 

At last, after an experience of a century, the Russian Government came 
to the conclusion that both the imperial settlements and the compulsory 
industry were flat f.ilures. The first failed because of the corruption of 
the officials on the one side and the lack of moral support on the other; the 
second, owing to the very fact that the type of immigrants was objectionable 
in the extreme. They were the scum of the Empire—criminals of the worst 
sort, little fit for the hard labor the cultivation of Siberian soil demanded. 
The various hardships, the tedious journey in the society of other criminals, 
could not act beneficially upon the already depraved morals of the exiles. 
Add to this the extreme inactivity of Siberian officials famous for their 
abuse of power, and it will be easily understood why these colonists left 
their new homes, with the possibilities of starvation or death at the hands 
of the guards or by the savage beasts which roamed at large through the 
taigas. Such convictions should have led to the abolishment of the exile 
system long ere this, but they did not. The government only changed its 
tactics. Instead of sending poor peasants and subsidizing them, it kept on 
sending criminals, leaving them to face starvetion as a stimulus to work, and 
thus endangering the existence of the already acclimatized natives. The 
whole number of colonists thus sent to Siberia between 1754 and 1864 
amounted to 900,000 souls. By 1888, 415,000 more had been transported, 
and since 1888 scarcely a year has gone by without adding its quota of 
12,000 more. 

Although no definite data have been, obtained for either the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries, it may be safely assumed that no less thar 
1,450,000 Russians have been by various devices transported to the several 
districts of Siberia. The population, however, did not grow very fast. 
Upon an area of 250,000 square miles only 5,724,090 inhabitants are shown 
by the recent census to exist in comparatively comfortable circumstances. 
Whereas the fertile districts of western Siberia alone could easily support 
a population of 50,000,000. 

The slow.increase in population is the aatural sequence of faulty organ- 
ization of the Siberian colonization, as mentioned above, coupled with 
an extremely high death rate due to poor sanitation and epidemics of infec- 
tious diseases, frequently laying waste whole communities. Thus, instead 
of being a source of revenue, Siberia became a constant drain upon the 
Czar's strong coffers. What saved, in some measure, the sinking ship. 
was the introduction of new, vigorous life, untainted by crime; men and 
women who deemed it their mission to work and suffer for their fellow 
creatures perishing in darkness and ignorance. Such people—the best ele- 
ment any land could be proud of—were not to be had for the mere asking. 
Neither lust of gold nor promotion were incentives sufficiently strong to 
make them leave home and country, where they hoped to do the most good 
in their own way, to become reconciled to a daily life of abject misery and 
helpless indignation. Such men had to be banisned, chained and tor- 
tured in order to make the Siberian darkness seem a world of freedom and 
sunshine. At first the material was drawn from the great number of purely 
political prisoners, such men as France and other countries had, centuries 
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before, in their ignorance, expelled from their frontiers, and ultimately 
called back and accorded the highest honors a nation can bestow upon its 
citizens. At first the Swedish and later the Polish wars, the last resulting 
in the division of the once mighty kingdom of Poland, marked a new era 
in the history of Siberia. The thousands upon thousands of Polish patriots 
—civilized and cultured—who saw their homes ruined and estates con- 
fiscated by the victorious Cossacks, gladly preferred the limited freedom 
of Siberia to close confinement in vile, overcrowded jails. True, they 
were not the pioneers. Long before their coming, political convicts, 
so-called—all sorts and conditions of men—found their way into the 
remotest parts of the country, building roads, forts, jails and barracks. 
But these rather retarded the progress of civilization in the budding domain 
than otherwise. Lazy and shiftless, deprived of all civil rights, branded 
as criminals, they broke loose at the very first opportunity, taking to the 
dense virgin forests, whence they made raids upon the peaceful peasant, 
or engaged in war the native Asiatic tribes. A deadly conflict was con- 
stantly taking place between the two, and no quarter was either asked or 
given. 

With the appearance upon the scene of the Polish patriots, Siberia 
received the first real stimulus. They brought with them education, cul- 
ture and natural refinement. They laid the corner-stone to the present 
aristocracy of Siberia. Their influence was not long in making itself felt. 
Unfortunately, the growing discontent within the Empire, the frequent 


A GROUP OF NOBLE POLISH EXILES, AT KARA. 
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attempts upon the life of the Czars, and the widespread Nihilism, first 
among army Officers, then among men and women in all walks of life, made 
the Russian Government adopt tactics worthy of a Torquemada. The 
Third Section, the very name of which is sufficient to make a Russian 
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shudder, began its infamous career, making it possible for the civilized world 
to give credence to any and all stories of wanton cruelties escaping time 
and again even from censored, Chinese-walled Russia. The first oppor- 
tunity this Third Section had had to exercise its terrible power, though 
under a different name, was the Decembrist affair, made famous by many 
writers. The conspiracy which had for its aim no less than the complete 
overthrow of the reigning dynasty, to secure for the groaning land a con- 
stitutional government, was primarily hatched in 1815, in the “enemy’s 
camp,” in the very headquarters of Field Marshal Prince Wittenstein. 
The prime movers of the plot were the two brothers Muravioff, Colonel 
Pestel and the famous poet martyr, Rileef, the like of whom for revolu- 
tionary spirit and integrity of purpose, Russia has never produced before 
or since. Colonel Pestel, besides being a highly educated man for his 
age and position as an officer of the army—a class not guilty, in latter 
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days, of too much intelligence—exercised a tremendous influence over his 
fellow conspirators. How far under his leadership the revolt spread may 
be gleaned from the fact that the Northern and Southern Union or Federa- 
tion, as the two chief branches of the society were known, had adherents 
in the very palace of the Czar. Generals and courtiers were among 
them, and kept Pestel informed of every move and plan of the Imperial 
family, of every word said of political import. The regiments Pestel and 
his friends commanded stood by their colonels as a unit. For a long time 
the leaders could not agree upon a mode of action, some counselling 
caution and moderation, others accusing Pestel of secret leaning toward a 
dictatorship. At last, when the time was ripe, when the Czar Alexander 
died, and the whole Imperial family was in a turmoil; when the Senate and 
the Holy Synod could not pull together, when the late Czar’s brother and 
heir, Prince Constantine, positively refused to accept the crown and sceptre, 
and when Nicholas, the youngest brother, could not make up his mind, the 
conspirators, by delaying, lost the one opportunity that could have given 
Russia an eternal rest from the rule of Romanoffs. The attempt of the 14th 
December of 1825 went down into history as a glorious failure. The regi- 
ments led out by Pestel and his fellow conspirators to storm the palace and 
capture the Emperor's person were met by superior forces. The young Czar 
Nicholas, himself directed the attack of the cavalry. But the revolutionists 
had cast the die and were prepared to playthe game to the end. Count Orloff, 
the Emperor’s commander-in-chief, at one time admitted himself defeated, 
and it was not until Nicholas, acting on the advice of his nearest minister, 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, ordered out all his artillery against the brave 
but foolhardy revolutionists, that they were swept down as so many ripe 
cherries from a tree. At ten o'clock the same night, after thousands of 
soldiers paved the streets with their bodies, and the Neva was red with their 
blood, Nicholas triumphantly marched to his palace—the Czar of all 
Russias! The end of the conspiracy is the darkest page in Russia's 
history. Pestel, Rileef, Bestujeff-Rumin, Muravioff and Kachoffski paid 
with their lives on the gallows for their attempt to rescue their country 
from despotism. The rest—and their name was legion—the flower of the 
Russian nobility—the true nobility of soul and heart and mind—were 
dragged in chains to the darkest, remotest wilds of Siberia, there to open 
a new chapter of the history of blood and crime with which the name of 
Siberia is associated in the minds of every American—aye, of very man 
not overburdened with love for monarchies and monarchs. 

The Decembrist affair—so called on account of its laving happened 
in December—was the first to result in the filling of Siberian jails with 
native Russians of the highest type of civilization, but not the last. The 
“Third Section” did faithful work for its Czar, until to-day ther are very 
few families in Russia given to liberal thought in which a son, a daughter 
or a near relative had not been taken away in the dead of night, to be seen 
no more. The political prisoners of to-day have not even the right of the 
common felon to a trial by jury or an open investigation. The finding of 
a compromising Ictter, a book, a mere suspicion, is sufficient to send the 
owner where, according to a popular Russian saving, “Makar does not 
care to graze his calves.” 
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Mr. George Kennan, in his Siberian sketches, draws a powerful picture 
of these horrors from an American point of view. And yet how much of 
the more intimate character of that life escaped his keen observation! 
There is nothing in the whole history of Sibi ria more revolting to my mind, 
more horrible than the death of Sigida and her fellow prisoners. She 
was a beautiful woman, swept away by the current of Nihilism, and in due 
time gathered in together with others by the net of the Third Section. 
Their treatment in the female prison at the hands of the Siberian officials 
was brutal in the 
extreme. Unable 
to get the ear of 
the higher author- 
ities, the unfortu- 
nate women de- 
cided upon a novel 
yet excruciating 
method of making 
their protest 
heard. They 
chose starvation 
asaweapon. For 
twenty-one days 
Sigida touched 
no food. This 
brought no - re- 
sults. Emaciated, 
on the point of in- 
sanity, Sigida, to 
draw attention of 
the government in 
some radical way, 
publicly slapped 
the face of Masi- 
koff, the prison 
warden. Her fate, 
after this, defies 
description. She 
was first kept 

THE LAST LETTER HOME. alive by the forci- 
ble introduction of food. With the last strength in her, the poor 
woman struggled against it. But even she could not dream of what 
was in store for her. Two weeks later an ukase was issued subjecting 
all political convicts, men and women, to the punishment inflicted upon com- 
mon murderers. Women were to be flogged as well as men, and Sigida 
was decided upon as the first victim. She was doomed to receive a hundred 
blows by the knout! The physician in charge declared his doubt as to 
her survival. But this did not matter. Colonel Bobrovski was called 
upon to attend to the execution. He looked into her pale, haggard face, 
vulgarly felt her arms, and said with a cynical sneer: “Oh, she’s all right! 
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This one will survive more blows than that.” And he actually ordered the 
execution to take place in his presence. 

This is not ancient history. It happened on the 6th of November, 1889! 
Sigida died four days later in terrible agony. Nothing remained for the 
other women but to die, too. And they did, in a most heroic manner. 
With the last words of the revolutionary songs dying on their lips, three 
women, Kaliuzni, Kovaliofska and Smirnitzka, took poison to escape the 
punishment of Sigida. They did not die at once. Found in agony, they 
refused to divulge the name of the poison, and expired a day later. Why 
wax indignant at the atrocities of the Chinese—of barbarians brought to 
a white fury by Russian exploit—when civilized Russia does the same, 
every day! It is my sincere conviction, and it is shared by most Russians, 
as reflected in the few liberal Russian magazines, that, far from being a 
humane measure, this abolition of the Siberian exile system is a step back- 
ward. For it aims only at the betterment of the Siberian merchant and 
landlord, of the Siberian capitalists, whose agitation finally brought about 
the issue of this edict, as the same was obtained in New South Wales. This 
latest ukase, instead of benefiting the political prisoners, is bound to make 
their condition still more intolerable, inasmuch as it does not do away 
with the infamous administrative .system of banishing political prisoners, 
but means to rob them of the limited freedom they still enjoy in Siberia. 
It means for them a life worse than death in some central jail of European 
Russia, with never a chance to breathe the air of freedom, to commingle 
with fellow beings, with never a hope to do some good for fellow sufferers. 
This opinion is shared also by Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich, one of the greatest 
authorities on Russian questions in America. Dr. Hourwich has in his 
time himself experienced what it means to be born in Russia and be 
sent to Siberia to “cool off.” His son, too, a young man of eighteen, 
was arrested in Russia in December last, while he was completing his edu- 
cation. He is now imprisoned in one of the central jails. His fate 
worries his father greatly, as there is no telling what his punishment might 
be. His crime was the possession of a book not looked upon with favor by 
the Russian Government. Besides, you see, he happens to be “the son of his 
father.” As I said at the beginning, this latest Impérial ukase, while 
marking a new epoch in Siberian history, of which a good deal is expected, 
it will, if not amended, strike a dreadful blow at the cause of freedom. 
and, if anything, deepen the gloom of reaction now holding Russia in 
its death-like vice. 

While it is not to be expected that the Russian government could or 
would make a radical change in its entire system of jurisdiction, the grant- 
ing to political prisoners a trial by unbiased juries, instead of the present 
administrative system, would at once lessen the number of exiles, and go 
far to prove Nicholas the Second’s intentions to be abreast of civilization 
as genuine as his convocation of the Peace Conference led men to believe 
they were. Will he doit? It is human to hope for the best. 


THE END OF THE BATTLE. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, 
‘And if He wills, we must die.” 


SERGEANT, a corporal, and fourteen men of the Twelfth 
Regiment of the Line had been sent out to occupy a house 
on the main highway. They would be at least a half of a 
mile in advance of any other picket of their own people. 
Sergeant Morton was deeply angry at being sent on this 
duty. He said that he was overworked. There were at 
least two sergeants, he claimed furiously, whose turn it 
should have been to go on this arduous mission. He was treated unfairly ; 
he was abused by his superiors ; why did any d d fool ever join the army : 
as for him he would get out of it as soon as possible; he was sick of it; the 
life of a dog. All this he said to the corporal, who listened attentively, 
giving grunts of respectful assent. On the way to this post, two privates 
took occasion to drop casually to the rear and pilfer in the orchard of a 
deserted plantation. When the sergeant discovered this absence, he grew 
black with a rage which was an accumulation of all his irritations. 

“Run, you!’ he howled. “Bring them here! I’ll show them 
A private ran swiftly to the rear. The remainder of the squad began to 
shout nervously at the two delinquents, whose figures they could see in 
the deep shade of the orchard hurriedly picking fruit from the ground 
and cramming it within their shirts, next to their skins. The beseeching 
cries of their comrades stirred the criminals more than did the barking of 
the sergeant. They ran to rejoin the squad, while holding their loaded 
bosoms and with their mouths open with aggrieved explanations. 

Jones faced the sergeant with a horrible cancer marked in bumps on 
his left side. The disease of Patterson showed quite around the front of 
his waist in many protuberances. ‘A nice pair,” said the sergeant with 
sudden frigidity. “You're the kind of soldiers a man wants to choose for 
dangerous outpost duty, ain’t you?” 

The two privates stood at attention, still looking much aggrieved. “We 
only ” began Jones, huskily. 

“Oh, you only,” cried the sergeant. “Yes, you ‘only’! I know all 
about that! But if you think you are going to trifle with me ss 

A moment later the squad moved on toward its station. Behind the 
sergeant’s back Jones and Patterson were slyly passing apples and pears 
to their friends, while the sergeant expounded eloquently to the corporal. 
“You see what kind of men are in the army now! Why, when I joined the 
regiment it was a very different thing, I can tell you. Then, a sergeant had 
some authority, and if a man disobeyed orders, he had a very small chance 
of escaping something extremely serious. But now! Good God! If I 
report these men, the captain will look over a lot of beastly orderly sheets 
and say” (here the sergeant wrathfully imitated the voice of his captain): 
“Haw, eh, well, Sergeant Morton, these men seem to have very good 
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records; very good records, indeed. I can’t be too hard on them: no; 
not too hard,’ continued the sergeant; “I tell you, Flagler, the army is 
no place for a decent man.” 

Flagler, the corporal, answered with a sincerity of appreciation which 
with him had become a science. ‘1 think you are right, sergeant.” he 
answered. 

Behind them the privates mumbled discreetly. ‘D n this sergeant of 
ours. He thinks we are made of wood. I don’t see any reason for all 
this strictness when we are on active service. It isn’t like being at home 
in barracks. This is very different. He hammers us now worse than he 
did in barracks. There is no great harm in a couple of men dropping out 
to raid an orchard of the enemy when all the world knows that we haven't 
had a decent meal in twenty days.” . 

The reddened face of Sergeant Morton suddenly showed to the rear. 
“A little more marching and much less talking,” he said. 

When he came to the house he had been ordered to occupy, the sergeant 
sniffed with disdain. “These people must have lived like cattle!’ he 
said angrily. To be sure, the place was not alluring. The ground-floor 
had been used for the housing of cattle, and it was dark and terrible. A 
flight of steps led to the lofty first floor, wl.ich was denuded, but respectable. 
The sergeant’s visage lightened when he saw the strong walls of stone and 
cement. ‘Unless they turn guns on us, they will never get us out of here.” 
he said cheerfully to the squad. The men, anxious to keep him in an 
amiable mood, all hurriedly grinned and seemed very appreciative and 
pleased. “I'll make this into a fortress,” he announced. He sent Jones 
and Patterson, the two orchard-thieves, out cn sentry duty. He worked 
the others then until he could think of no more things to tell them to do. 
Afterward he went forth, with a major-general’s serious scowl, and 
examined the ground in front of his position. In returning he came to 
a sentry, Jones, munching an apple. He sternly commanded him to throw 
it away. 

The men spread their blankets on the floors of the bare rooms, and 
putting their packs under their heads and lighting their pipes, they lived 
in lazy peace. Bees hummed in the garden and a scent of flowers came 
through the open window. A great fan-shaped bit of sunshine smote the 
face of one man, and he indolently cursed as he moved his primitive bed to 
a shadier place. 

Another private explained to a comrade: “This is all nonsense, any- 
how. No sense in occupying this post. They . 

“But, of course.” said the corporal, “when she told me herself she cared 
more for me than she did for him, I wasn’t going to stand any of his 
talk——_” The corporal’s listener was so sleepy that he could only grunt 
his sympathy. 

There was a sudden little spatter of shooting. A cry from Jones rang 
out. With no little intermediate scrambling, the sergeant leaped straight 
to his feet. “Now.” he cried. “let us see what you are made of!  If,’’ he 
added bitterly, “you are made of anything.” 

A man yelled: “Good God. can’t vou see you're all tangled up in my 
cartridge belt?” 
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Another man yelled “Keep off my legs! Can’t you walk on the 
floor?” : 
To the windows there was a blind rush of slumberous men, who brushed 


‘44 NICE PAIR!’ SAID THE SERGEANT.” 
Drawn by F. P. Klix. 


hair from their eyes even as they made ready their rifles. Jones and Pat- 
terson came stumbling up the steps, crying dreadful information. Already 
the enemy’s bullets were spilling and singing over the house. 

The sergeant suddenly was stiff and cold with a sense of the importance 
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of the thing. “Wait until you see one,” he drawled loudly and calmly, 
“then shoot.” 

For some moments the enemy’s bullets swung swifter than lightning over 
the house without anybody being able to discover a target. In this interval 
a man was shot in the throat. He gurgled and then lay down on the floor. 
The blood slowly waved down the brown skin of his neck, while he looked 

“meekly at his comrades. 

There was a howl. “There they are! There they come!” The rifles 
crackled. A light smoke drifted idly through the rooms. There was a 
strong odor as from burnt paper and the powder of firecrackers. The 
men were silent. Through the windows and about the house the bullets 
of an entirely invisible enemy moaned, hummed, spat, burst, and sang. 

The men began to curse. “Why can’t we see them?” they muttered 
through their teeth. The sergeant was still frigid) He answered sooth- 
ingly, as if he were directly reprehensible for this behavior of the enemy: 
“Wait a moment. You will soon be able to see them. There! Give it 
to them!” A little skirt of black figures had appeared in the field. It was 
really like shooting at an upright needle from the full length of a ball- 
room. But the men’s spirits improved as soon as the enemy—this mys- 
terious enemy—became a tangible thing, and far off. They had believed 
the foe to be shooting at them from the adjacent garden. , 

“Now,” said the sergeant, ambitiously, “we can beat them off easily if you 
men are good enough.” 

A man called out in a tone of quick, great interest: “See that fellow on 
horseback, Bill? Isn’t he on horseback? I thought he was on horse- 
back.” 

There was a fusillade against another side of the house. The sergeant 
dashed into the room which commanded that situation. He found a dead 
soldier on the floor. He rushed out howling: “When was Knowles 
killed? When was Knowles killed? D n it, when was Knowles 
killed?” It was absolutely essential to find out the exact moment this 
man died. A blackened private turned upon his sergeant and demanded: 
“How in h Il do I know?” Sergeant Morton had a sense of anger 
so brief that in the next second he cried: “Patterson.” He had even 
forgotten his vital interest in the time of Knowles’ death. 

“Yes,” said Patterson, his face set with some deep-rooted quality of 
determination. Still, he was a mere farm-boy. : 

“Go in to Knowles’ window and shoot at those people,” said the sergeant 
hoarsely. Afterwards he coughed. Some of the fumes of the fight had 
made way to his lungs. 

Patterson looked at the door into this other room. He looked at it 
as if he suspected it was to be his death-chamber. Then he entered and 
stood across the body of Knowles and fired vigorously into a group of 
charming plum trees. 

“They can’t take this house,” declared the sergeant in a contemptuous 
and argumentative tone. He was apparently replying to somebody. The 
man who had been shot in the throat looked up at him. Eight men were 
firing from the windows. The sergeant detected in a corner three wounded 
men, talking together feebly. ‘Don’t you think there is anything to do?” 
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he bawled. “Go and get Knowles’ cartridges and give them to somebody 
that can use them! Take Simpson’s, too.” The man who had been shot 
in the throat looked at him. Of the three wounded men who had been 
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‘“& YOUNG SUBALTERN OF THE ENEMY’S INFANTRY . . . BURST INTO THIS REEKING 


INTERIOR.” 
Drawn by F. P. Ktix. 
talking, one said apologetically: ‘My leg is all doubled up under me.” 
Meantime the sergeant was reloading his rifle. His foot slipped in the 
blood of the man who had been shot in the throat, and the military boot 


made a greasy red streak on the floor. 
37 
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“Why, we can hold this place!” shouted the sergeant jubilantly. 

Corporal Flagler suddenly spun from his window and fell in a heap. 

“Sergeant,” murmured a man, as he dropped to a seat on the floor out of 
danger, “I can’t stand this. I swear I can’t. I think we should run away.” 

Morton, with the kindly eyes of a good shepherd, looked at the man. 
“You are afraid, Johnston; vou are afraid,” he said softly. The man 
struggled to his feet, cast upon the sergeant a gaze full of admiration, 
reproach and despair, and returned to his post. A moment later he pitched 
forward, and thereafter his body hung limply out of the window. 

The sergeant laid his rifle against the stonework of the window-frame 
and shot with care until his magazine was empty. Behind him, a man 
simply grazed on ‘the elbow was wildly sobbing like a girl. “Shut up,” said 
Morton, without turning his head. Before him was a vista of fields, clumps 
of trees, woods, populated with little, stealthy, fleeting figures. 

He grew furious. “Why didn’t te send me orders?” he cried aloud. 
The emphasis on the word “he” was impressive. A mile back on the road 
a galloper of the Hussars lay dead beside his dead horse. 

The man who had been grazed on the elbow still set up his bleat. 
Morton’s fury veered to this soldier. “Can’t you shut up? Can't you shut 
up? Can’t you shut up? Fight! That's the thing to do! Fight!" 

A bullet struck Morton and he fell upon the man who had been shot in 
the throat. There was a sickening moment. Then the sergeant rolled off 
to a position upon the bloody floor. He turned himself with a last effort 
until he could look at the wounded who were able to look at him. 

“Kim up the kickers,” he said thickly. His arms weakened and he 
dropped on his face. 

After an interval, a young subaltern of the enemy’s infantry, followed by 
his eager men, burst into this reeking interior. But just over the threshold 
he halted, and remarked with a shrug to his sergeant: “I should have esti- 
mated them as at least one hundred strong.” 
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: HE birthplace and girlhood home of Joan of Arc, peasant- 
saint and noblest of all French heroines, was Domremy, a 


village in the hilly eastern department of the Vosges. The 

Vosges is a poor country compared with most parts of 
France, but such is nearly always the nature of the region 
that produces saints. Comfort and wealth and adjacency 
to the great towns are not congenial, apparently, to growths 
so delicate as theirs. 

Domremy is off the main routes of travel, and to get to 
it from Paris, the natural starting-point of tourists, one 
must take a very zigzag course. A number of changes are 
necessary, and considerable tedious waiting at junctions. In 
my own case I was on the way all the afternoon and far into 
he evening, and I was a little discouraged when I left the 
train at Maxey, the station nearest Domremy, to learn that 
the place I sought was still two miles away, and that there 
was no conveyance thither. I was in an unknown country 
and it was night. I did not enjoy the situation, but there 
was no help for it. 

‘The station-master came with his lantern to the station 
% door and gave me directions, and I walked away into 

the darkness. | Maxey was only a little place, its streets 
deserted at this hour, houses black gave for here and there a lighted window, 
farmyard odors on the air, and the most noticeable sound the tinkle of water 
running from a spout into an unseen trough. On the outskirts of the ham- 
let I met a laborer, who pointed out a short cut to Domremy across the 
fields, and I left the main road and followed a vague, winding meadow-way. 
Luckily a quarter-moon shone in the west, or I should have had difficulty 
in keeping to the path’s uncertain markings. 

I was on a wide lowland plain with hills roundabout. On the distant 
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slopes | could see here and there dark patches of wood, but the valley was 
all open farmland, with only stray trees and scattered groves. Through 
the meadows flowed the river Meuse, a leisurely stream, often looping and 
turning back on itself and at times expanding into reedy marshes. 
Somewhere there was a dam, for through the dim quiet of the night I could 
hear the noisy overflow of the water. The air was too chilly to encourage 
the piping of summer insects, and the only note of life that reached me was 
the croaking of some uncanny creature of the darkness from a lone tree. 

The meadows were half mown and the hay from a few of the fields had 
gone to the barns, but it was the beginning of the harvest, and usually 
such grass as had been cut lay in swathes as left by the scythes of the 
mowers, or, gathered in heaps to shed the dew and possible rain, awaited 
spreading and farther drying on the morrow. 

The stillness and mystery of the hour 
with the pale luster of the thin moon shin- 
ing down on the damp meadows, was con- 
ducive to dreaming, and I thought of the 
old-time heroine whose fame had drawn 
me thither, realizing with a certain wonder 
and elation that this was her native region, 
and that | was treading a path she very 
likely had trod many times long, long ago; 
that in these meadows she had worked; 
that somewhere in that dark grove of trees 
on ahead was a village—Joan’s village! 
[t seemed very fitting that she should have 
lived amid these surroundings in a region 
so retired, in a landscape of such gentle 
repose, with its broad levels and its pro- 
tecting hills sweeping low along the 
horizon. Did she not 
catch from her envi- 
ronment some of her 
own brave, — simple 
spirit? What a pity 
that the voices should 
have come to draw 
her away from the 
quiet, pastoral life that 
was before her and 
plunge her into’ the 
midst of battles and 
intrigues and_ falsity! 
It is true that thus she 
won glory, but there 
was also the dreadful 
death at the stake. 
The story is one of 
THE STATUE OF JEANNE D'ARC BEFORE THE CHURCH. strange contrast and 
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THE DOMREMY CHURCH. 


pathos,—and the tragedy of her early end, however we regret it, was perhaps 
necessary to make her fame secure. Had long life been granted there 
might have developed mistakes and weaknesses. We can not be sure the 
self-sacrificing courage would have come down to us so unsullied to win 
for her the warm place she now has in the hearts of humanity. 

When I reached Domremy I found it hardly less silent and lonely than 
the plain. It was the exact counterpart of Maxey—street deserted, a 
few dim lights in house windows, and a steady, musical flow of water from 
spouts into outdoor troughs. I kept on till I came to the church, near 
which I discovered a building that bore the sign of a hotel. I went in and 
fumbled through a dark hall to a door that let me into the kitchen. There 
I found a light burning and a man and woman sitting, their day’s work 
done, in drowsy meditation before the fire. They were dazed by my sud- 
den intrusion, and it took me some time with my broken French to make 
them comprehend that I wanted a room and board for several days. Such 
a request from a tourist was rare. The village has many visitors, but nearly 
all come and go the same day. They do not care to loiter in this out-of- 
the-way little place. When I figally made my intentions clear, an extra 
candle was exhumed and I was conducted to an apartment upstairs. 

The next morning I began my rambling, which, by the time I left, made 
me very well acquainted with the hamlet and the habits of the people and 
with the region lying roundabout. The village is a farming community 
just as it always has been from the time of Joan of Arc to the present. 
Its size has varied little with the passing of the centuries, and its homes and 
the ways of its people are simple and primitive. Every inhabitant, if we 
except the priest and a colony of nuns, works in the fields. The keepers 
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of the shops, inns and hotel have their land and their cattle like the rest. 
and when their in-door business can spare them, they turn to their farm 
labor as naturally as if it was habitual. 

The farm buildings are very much concentrated. House, barn and 
stables are all under one expansive tile roof, and a whole line of such 
domiciles join walls along the street. The barn is the center and heart of a 
home strugture, and its big, sagging wooden doors are a prominent feature 
of the house front. From the broad barn floor you can step at once into the 
dwelling rooms on the one side or into the stables on the other. 

The height of the building is usually two or two and a half stories, and 
if you look in at the barn doors you find the space beautifully vast in its 
high cobwebby gloom. The house rarely occupies a section clear to the 
roof, but ordinarily has a hay-loft over it, just as do the stables on the 
other side of the barn floor. There is need of all the barn room, for crops 
are stored in-doors, and you never see stacks of hay and grain in the 
ficlds of the Vosges as in warmer and more fertile sections. 

The stables are low and dark, and show a decided lack of convenience. 
The only way to remove the manure it to load it on a wheelbarrow and 
trundle it out by hand. That is the daily task of the lady of the house. 
She adds the loads to the accumulating heap in the front yard, and there 
the hens delight to scratch all day. It is a square, well-made heap, mixed 
with straw litter, but it speaks rather loudly for itself in warm weather. 
The spare space in front of the house is also the receptacle for a variety 
of farm machines, the wood-pile and for whatever odds and ends it is handy 
to have there. Where a house has no space between it and the street 
some arrangement for a farmyard in the rear of the premises is a necessity, 
but that is plainly not as convenient as to have everything right before 
the house-door open to the public way. Looks seemed not to count. 

Nearly all the farmers kept both ducks and chickens, and the fowls at 
night stayed somewhere about the stables. To make life easy for them and 
for the cats, a hole was usually cut at the base of one of the barn-doors. 

The dwelling part of one of these great farm buildings is not very con- 
spicuous. Often, all that is seen of it is a single door and window. The 
window is curtained and perhaps has plants in it. Frequently, it is tasteful 
and attractive, but Domremy fashion decrees that under it, inside, shall 
be a sink, and this sink connects with a stone spout or trough, which con- 
vevs the waste water to the open air. The spout projects out from beneath 
the window sill, and its tricklings find their way as best they can, more or 
less directly, to the street gutter. 

House-walls are whitewashed, though as often in tones of sober drab 
as in the natural white. Occasionally vines, creeping up the walls about 
the house-doors, enhance the attractiveness of the premises. The tile roofs. 
too, are always pleasing, with their varied shades of red and tawny gray and 
their wrinkled irregularity. 

Home interiors are simple to the point of bareness. There is very little 
furniture, almost never an easy chair, and almost never a picture. But 
there is sure to be a handsome tall clock and some capacious, metal- 
trimmed, hardwood wardrobes calculated to make the lover of antique 
furniture envious, and on the mantel above the fireplace are brass candle- 
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sticks and an array of colored crockery. Stoves of the American type are 
in common use in some parts of France, but at Domremy the broad old fire- 
places that gape across half a roomside are the rule. I liked to walk 
through the village in the evening and get glimpses through open home 
doors of the fires on the low stone hearths, furnishing all the light for 
the dusky rooms. There was something very 
cheerful and domestic about the flicker and 
the changing shadows and the humble family 
life. Some of the household were gathered 
about the table, a woman was perhaps lifting 
a black pot off the crane, or laying fresh fuel 
‘ on the coals beneath; on a bed in the cor- 
~. mer the baby lay asleep, and over all 
played the glow of that open home fire. 
In the center of the village, where the 
main road parts and one 
branch crosses the Meuse 
Ve by a stone bridge to 
“ the meadows and 
another turns off 
toward the west- 
ern hillslopes, 
stands the old 
church. It is 
very broad and 
heavy and is 
fronted by a 
stumpy tower 
, that bears aloft 
a small stone 
cross. Above 
the main en- 
trance is a great alle- 
gorical picture paint- 
ed on canvas, tacked 
snug against the wall. 
The painting contains 
many figures, includ- 
ing Joan of Arc and 
various saints and an- 
gels, and its unusual 
; size, strong coloring 
Pa ark OM ee and strange placing - 
catch the stranger's 
attention at once, and all pilgrims stop to study its probable signifi- 
cance and meaning. 
To the left of the entrance, on a high pedestal, is a bronze statue of Joan. 
With this I have a vivid association of a forlorn little old woman who all day 
sat knitting at the foot of the statue, only abandoning her work to beg 


SALUTING THE 
SAINT’S SHRINE If 
ON REVIEW. } 
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A SCHOOL PILGRIMAGE TO JEANNE’S COTTAGE. 


alms of sightseers. Another peculiar adjunct of the church was a great 
heap of brush piled against it on one side. The brush was tied in bundles, 
as if in readiness for the burning of some modern martyr; but I suppose it 
was really the peaceful property of the dweller in a neighboring farm- 
house, who had left it there as a matter of convenience. 

The church tower had a clock on it, and a single pointer indicated rather 
vaguely the time. After the usual manner of French clocks, this Domremy 
timepiece struck the hour twice, with a short pause between the two 
series. The idea is that if it struck only the first series, the mind, so apt 
to be preoccupied with other things, would not be alert enough to begin 
with the initial stroke and count through with certainty. The preliminary 
series is needed to warn a person to make ready to count on the repeat. 

Just beyond the church is the Joan of Are cottage, an ugly building 
which has no charm in itself or in its surroundings. It looks more like a 
big shed than anything else, for the roof all slants one way from a very high 
wall at the front to a very low one at the back. The inside is kept as a 
museum, and it has all a museum’s blankness and stiffness, with no sug- 
gestion of its ever having been occupied as a home. The old garden at 
the rear, with its narrow paths and little plots of flowers and vegetables, 
happily has about it a real touch of humility, and you can fancy it is not 
unlike what it was in Joan’s day, and the mind easily calls up the scene 
in those twilight hours long ago when the bells of the near church rang and 
the voices spoke to the humble shepherd maiden. But leave the garden 
and return to the front of the house, and the illusion vanishes. There you 
find modern ornamental shrubs and a small park inclosed by a high iron 
fence. Visitors are coming and going much of the time. The spot 
draws to itself pilgrims from all over France, and indeed from all over 
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the world; for Joan of Arc is not a French heroine alone, she belongs to the 
whole human race. All nations honor her, and none render homage more 
heartily than the English, her ancient foes. 

Three-fourths of a mile to the south of Domremy, on a hillslope overlook- 
ing the broad levels of the valley, stands a basilica with a slender golden spire 
marking the spot where tradition says Joan first received the command 
from her voices to join the army and deliver France from its enemies. 
In the near view the building has a pomp and pretension not at all in 
keeping with its rural surroundings nor with the simple character of the 
peasant girl it glorifies. I only saw it once when it seemed to me truly 
beautiful and impressive. Conditions favored me. It was late in the after- 
noon and the lower part of the basilica was shadowed by the steep western 
hill, while the golden spire, touched by the rays of the setting sun, became 
a wand of flame against the sky. This was one of nature’s miracles. 

To follow the winding ascending way that leads through the farm- 


THE CONVENT SCHOOL ON THE WAY TO CHURCH. 


lands from the village to the basilica imbues one with the genuine pilgrim 
feeling. You have the company of others making the journey, some on‘ 
foot and some in carriages. They come singly, in groups, and at times in 
processions. A cross, half way, bearing a life-size figure of Christ, gives the 
road emphasis as a pilgrim route, and you feel transferred by some magic 
of the region half a thousand years or more into the past. Yet it is only 
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a tincture—only a reminiscence; for the pilgrimages of those days, especi- 
ally when the Holy Land was the destination, entailed genuine hardship, 
and they took a weary length of time. Most of the pilgrims did their 
traveling on foot with a long staff in the hand, a broad, black hat on the 
head, and for the body a black or gray gabardine girt with a leather belt. 
Millions of such pilgrims made their lagging way to Jerusalem, and a large 
‘ part of those 
who started 
lost their lives 
either going or 
coming. Our 
latter-day pil- 
grimages, in 
which one is 
rushed to his 
destination in 
a railroad 
train,and com- 
fortably looks 
about him, 
pays his re- 
spects at the 
pilgrimshrine, 
and then is 
whirled home 
again with no 
exertion on his 
part, are very 
pale affairs. 
The basilica 
on the Dom- 
remy hillside, 
with its elabo- 
rate architect- 
ural detail and 
its ornamenta- 
tion of gold 
and gay color, 
stands where 
formerly the 


tall trees grew. 
MAKING READY FOR THE FIELDS. Nature’s wood- 


land temple has been replaced by this gorgeous church, and I do not 
think any one will ever hear voices from the other world there again. 
From the basilica I had a very good view of the valley. It spread before 
me like a map. There were the roadways with their lines of soldierly 
poplars, the tree-clumps and bushes marking the winding course of the 
river, the red-roofed villages, and the broad grasslands busy everywhere 
with haymakers. As many women were in the hayfields as men; but their 
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work was mostly confined to turning, raking and opening. In some cases 
they handled the hay on the loads, but they never did the heaviest work— 
the mowing or the pitching on. 

Nearly all the grass is cut and cared for by hand, though mowing 
machines and horse-rakes are owned by a few of the more progressive 
farmers. There are men in the meadows swinging their broad-bladed 
scythes all day. It was in the morning, however, that the mowers were 
busiest, coats off and frequently bareheaded, advancing slowly but steadily 
across the fields and laying low the daisy-spangled grass. Labor began 
before sunrise, and when the last loads came trundling in at about eight 
o'clock in the evening there were still stray workers scattered about the 
meadows, who would keep to their tasks as long as daylight lasted. 

In many parts of France two-wheeled carts, very high and very pon- 
derous, are the only ones in common use for heavy farm work, but at 
Domremy the type of cart in favor was low and had four wheels. Where 
two horses, or, as was often the case, three, were attached to a wagon, they 
were hitched tandem, never abreast. Sometimes the team was made up 
of a horse and an ox, the former the leader and the latter between the 
shafts. When a haycart went to the fields in the early morning or just 
after the noon lunch, it was apt to be the conveyance of the whole farm- 
family, men and women, old and young, sitting square on the floor or 
perched along on the side racks. It seemed to be necessary, however, 
that one man should walk beside the team to do the driving; for even if the 
two or three draft animals were all horses they were driven much as if 
they were.oxen. A single line attached to the bridles hung on the left-hand 
side of the team, but this was seldom used except in turning corners. The 


THE WEEDERS—THE BASILICA IN THE DISTANCE, 
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driver depended in the main on his commands and exclamations and on 
the cracking of his long-lashed whip. 

The workers who came and went on foot with their tools over their 
shoulders were hardly less picturesque than those who rode, particularly 
the men carrying scythes, which they often bore with the blades pointed 
upward and forward in a way very striking and martial. The women wore 
blue aprons, light, loose waists, and on their heads had broad-brimmed straw 
hats, or white sunbonnets with flaring rims, that framed the features so 
daintily as to make homely faces comely and comely faces beautiful. Still 
another type of headgear was a straw sunbonnet shaped like a coal scuttle. 
This was rather cavernous and dismal, but it was not common, and was only 


a | 


ON THE VILLAGE STREET, 


worn by very elderly women. If the day was clouded or comfortably cool, 
many of the women worked bareheaded, though in the case of the grand- 
mothers they still had on their white caps. Few of them took the trouble 
when on errands in the village to don any head-covering other than they 
would wear in-doors, and the little girls of the hamlet ran about bareheaded 
most of the time. 

When my last morning came I made an early start, for I had a long 
journey before me; but, though I was up at four o’clock, the village was 
already bestirring itself and its people were beginning to appear on the 
street. At five, just as I left my hotel to walk to the station, the Angelus 
rang from the church tower. Work had begun in earnest by then, hay 
wagons were being unloaded in the barns, there were men before the 
house fronts sharpening their scythes, and the women were getting break- 
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A HAY-TEAM IN THE FIELDS, 


fast, or were milking in the stable, or were driving the cows to pasturage 
in the meadow inclosures. In the fields were laborers plodding along the 
paths on their way to work and mowers swinging their scythes through 
the dewy grass; and that was the last impression I had of the home- 
Jand of Joan of Arc—peaceful meadows and hills and streams, and peasant 
workers beginning their day’s labor under a clouded sky threafening rain. 


THE DOMREMY MEADOWS, 


By Datias Lore Suarp. 


ya) HERE was a time when the little ffat-bottomed cotton 
i} boats touched at almost every woody bend as they 
paddled down the Savannah from Augusta. But the 
streams of population have changed their course since 
the coming of the railroad; and, instead of flowing 
down to the rivers and the sea, they run up toward this 
great iron artery through the center of the state. The 
low-lying swamps are nearly deserted; and now, ex- 
cept at the Tew regular stations, the boat turns her shovel nose into the 
bank only when she smells a barrel of resin, a bale of cotton, or sights 
some lonely: dweller waving his hat or a pine knot from a stump in the 
edge of the swamp. 

Wide reaches of this great river bottom have never been broken except 
by the stage road of a time long gone. And this road, now, is gone, too. 
Cypresses and pines stand in the old ruts, and larger and wider stretches 
are lapsing into their primeval grandeur and gloom. The brown bear, 
the wild cat, the wild turkey—never driven out to the last one—are 
returning to find more and quieter room; and here and there a great gray 
panther has crept back to his ancient lair. 

One autumn day about ten years ago, I was put ashore nearly 150 miles 
below Augusta, and struck in through the swamp to the higher levels 
for wild turkeys. It had been beautiful October weather, but the game was 
scarce. At the end of two dzys’ wanderings I had not heard a gobble, 
and when night of the second day came down with a dreary drizzle, | 
was back along the river waiting for the returning boat. 

Just where I was I did not know. Except that I knew this was the 
Savannah River, and that, if I waited long enough, I could hail a passing 
cotton boat, I might as well have been on Mars. The boat for Augusta 
was due somewhere in this vicinity that afternoon, but had she passed? 

T did not relish the prospect of another night in the swamp, not in this 
neighborhood, anyhow, alone, in the rain and reeds,,and among the snakes, 
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malaria and other beasts lodging there about. It was swamp all around— 
swamp, days through it, so far as I could tell, on every side. 1 listened 
for the cheerful “puff, puff” of the civilized boat, and waited. 

It was becoming startlingly still. There is no other dweller in the 
swamp so dreadful as the silence. It smothers, oppresses and haunts one. 
The abodes of the dead know no deeper silence than was falling around 
me. The river slid along like the Styx itself, and the rain sank, soaked 
down. It did not fall; falling would have disturbed the quiet. As I 
waited, there was a wake in the water near me, and a big ugly moccasin 
glided into the brake, casting a spiteful, wordless menace at me as he 
disappeared. The dusk was deepening. It was seven o’clock; and no 
sound of the boat. I could have heard her ten miles wwav; but if she 
were coming, 
the long 
and_ trailing 
moss caught 
andsmothered 
every signal 
from her fun- 
nels. I dared 
waitnolonger, 
and, shoulder- 
ing my rifle, 
made my way 
back to find a 
higher, dryer 
bed. 

IT had not 
gone far when 
I found I was 
following an 
old path—a 
hog trail prob- 
ably—and, 
with just a 
hope that it 
would lead to 
a clearing, I 
kept on. I 
would have 
hailed a hut 
with a_halle- 
lujah. The 
trail led 
through the 
brush and 
gum upamong 
‘* PERHAPS IT WAS MORE THAN FASCINATION,” the pines. 

Draren by Florian Prixotto. With the ex- 
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tra sense of a woodsman, I felt I was nearing something or somewhere; 
and, turning a bend over the rising ground, I saw through the trees what 
seemed like a number of pines blazed by the pitch gatherers. But, on 
approaching, the pitch pines proved to be, not pines, but gravestones. I 
had stumbled upon an ancient graveyard. Only a few of the names 
could be made out. They were all in French, and I guessed it must be 
an old Huguenot burying ground. 

Peering in among the cedars that had rooted out many of the stones, 
I caught a glimpse of a white house, and hurrying forward as though | 
had not done one of my forty miles that day, wondering if it was a white- 
washed cabin, a turpentine still or—I suddenly stood before a meeting- 
house, older and a thousand times more spectral than the graveyard. It 
was on a knoll, and had been in sight of the river below once; but now 
the brush and trees completely hid it, except when one might happen to 
run upon it; and it looked in the gloom as if I might be the only one 
to have done that in half a century. The door was locked. I tried the 
windows. They were fastened, too; but on the river side the end window 
was partly torn away, leaving an opening large enough to admit me. 

I climbed inside and groped my way about with the last of the light. 
A dozen or more plain benches were drawn up parallel ‘ith the platform 
and close together. There was an antique swallow-nest pulpit hanging high 
up on the wall, with a kind of tunnel stairway leading down from it to the 
platform. It was a hollow, musty place, and from the odor I judged the 
bats must have recently assembled in large and frequent congregations 
here. It was spooky, too; but it was a sielter, and any kind of shelter— 
a house at that !—was the wildest kind of luxury in such a place. I laid 
my rifle on the platform and prepared my bed; whistling a tune fit to wake 
every old ghost about the place. The back bench was out of the draft 
of the broken window, and spreading my rubber blanket on this, with my 
game-bag for a pillow, I lay down to sleep. 

The wind freshened in the trees and the pines broke out aloud in their 
eternal dirge. The rain began to patter in drops against the loose panes. 
It was pitch dark. What a fit place to be dead in—the graveyard out- 
side! Soughing pines, moss-hung cypresses, night and storm and everlast- 
ing solitude! Rather, how unfit! 

I fell asleep and dreamed I was one of a large and happy congregation 
listening to a good old father pleading from the pulpit overhead. Then 
the scene changed: the congregation vanished, the morning sunlight 
and the good-faced preacher disappeared, and I was alone, in the dark with 
Satan making ready from the pulpit to swoop down upon me. I woke 
with a start and shiver. For a moment the dream was so real I could still 
see the gleaming eves of Satan staring down at me. 

The wind was high outside, the rain had ceased, the clouds were broken 
and driving across the moon, and now and then a faint flood of yellow light 
fell through the curtainless windows. I was wide awake now and still 
gazing up at that fiendish face in the pulpit. It was no longer a dream. 
A heavy cloud covered the moon, and two burning balls of green glared 
down at me. The cloud passed, and a great cat’s head showed against the 
wall. It rose a little, then disappeared inside the pulpit. 


‘“SHE MADE A VICIOUS GRAB AT ME IN PASSING.” 
Drain hy Frank Adama, 
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There could be no mistake about the creature. Never in my life in the 
woods had | seen a panther, but this could be nothing else. There was a 
creak on the narrow stair along the wall, and the panther’s head appeared 
again over the balustrade. On, down it came; softly and slowly winding 
out on the platform, with as much litheness as a snake. 

For a moment | watched the brute with something of fascination. We 
were face to face, with hardly fifteen feet between us. The platform was a 
little higher than the bench on which I was lying, and as the panther crept 
noiselessly forward to the edge for a closer look at me, her long, powerful 
body was brought full into the moonlight in all its terrible beauty. 

Perhaps it was more than fascination; it may have been fear from the first 
so numbing me that I hardly knew I was afraid. But when the wicked head 
began to sink between the high shoulders, when the eyes commenced to 
change color, and the long tail quickened and twitched as it moved from side 
to side, I understood my danger. A quick, sure shat would save me—but 
where was my rifle? I was afraid to move, too terrified to think. Then 
from beneath the huge paws the moon glinted on the dark steel barrel. 

Of course it was fancy, but the panther seemed that instant to know 
my feeling of despair. She must have understood the use of that thing 
on the platform, and deliberately placed herself in mockery above it. 
At least I cannot help remembering something extra fiendish and gloating 
in the expression at that moment on her cruel face. 

But my fingers closed about the handle of my hunting knife, and as 
she twitched and swayed for the spring, I felt that my chances were worth 
the trial. Every muscle in the sinewy body suddenly grew tense. Her 
head dropped till it just cleared the floor. There was a quiver through the 
long, lean frame, a scream—and then an answering scream: such a yell as 
that cat never heard before. I uttered it so unexpectedly, so frightfully, that 
the beast was startled in her leap, and went off an instant sooner than she 
intended, with such a twist that she rose high in the air and swerved in 
her aim, landing across the back of the bench instead of upon me. She 
made a vicious grab at me in passing, but it fell short, and as she struck the 
back of the bench her weight and the velocity of her spring overturned it 
with a crash, and I came down on the floor, underneath, shut in between 
the back and the seat, as though under an upturned trough. 

Her lightning swiftness had saved me. As the bench turned she sprang 
away, else she might have caught me as it turned and dragged me with her 
to the floor. Before I knew exactly what had happened she bounded back 
upon the bench, growling and clawing on my wooden shell as she might have 
clawed a huge turtle. The solid ends of the bench prevented her getting 
at my feet or head; but at the same instant, it seemed, we discovered a large 
crack between the edge of the seat and the floor. The panther pushed her 
bare yellow teeth under, close to my face. I greeted her with another yell 
that set her back upon her haunches. Again she threw herself upon the 
bench, and like a flash thrust a paw beneath and buried the claws in my 
arm. Ina moment I would have been dragged from my shell; but I was 
watching for that paw, and met it with my knife. I must have driven the 
blade nearly through it, for with a yelp of pain and fright she leaped away. 

Again and again she made at me, and struck at the crack, but could not 
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bring herself to risk another paw beneath. In trying to get my wounded 
arm from under me I moved the bench. The panther snarled and retreated. 
I moved it toward her and called. At every move she backed further off, 
spitting and snarling, until I heard her leap past the end, run along the wall 
and spring. There was a crash of glass, two or three long leaps on the turf 
outside, then all was still. 

She was gone; but I did not’ follow and shoot her. I was content to 
lie there till daylight lent me more strength. When at last I crawled out 
I found the blood stains of the wounded paw on the floor and grass out- 
side; but the panther had vanished in the deep shadows of the swamp. 

On investigating the pulpit and room I discevered signs which showed 
the panther had made a den of the old church for a long time, and the 
swallow-nest pulpit up on the wall, where once the Huguenot minister had 
stood, now served her for a bed. 

The belated cotton-boat picked me up that morning, and as the captain 
bound up my clawed arm, he told me that more than once he had heard the 
wail of some beast which he supposed must be a panther, as his boat 
rounded the woody bluff where the old meeting-house stood. 


CHINA, A SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST. 


The author of this article has held a confidential position in the service of the Imperial 
Government of China for the past ten years, and has consequently enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities of studying the Chinese question from the inside. His name is withheld 
at his own request in order that he may speak with perfect freedom.—THE EpiTor. 


HE Chinese monarchy is the only government claiming an unbroken 
connection with antiquity, but i¢ must be borne in mind that this an- 
tiquity had nothing in common with “the glory that was Greece or the 

grandeur that was Rome.” Although Chinese snuff-bottles have been dis- 
covered in Egyptian tombs, they do not prove that intercourse existed be- 
tween the ancients of the Hluang Ho and the ancients of the Nile. The two 
inventions of picture-writing were independent. As a competent lawyer 
must know, not merely what the law actually is, but from what primitive 
needs it grew, and through what changes it reached maturity, so one who 
seeks a practical understanding of the great problem confronting us in 
Feastern Asia, must trace Chinese society back to its fountain-head. 

We are frequently told that the customs of China, like the dogmas of 
the Roman Church and the code of the Medes and Persians, never change. 
Before the “Flowery Land" was thrown open to the world’s trade, European 
information was based on a few travelers’ tales and the reports of 
Roman Catholic missionaries. These individuals were chiefly impressed 
by the size of the political colossus, and quite willing to take for granted 
its venerable age, the wonderful adaptability of its mechanism to all emer- 
gencies, and the profound sagacity of its builders. If one were to judge 
from the official annals of the many dynasties that have shared or monopo- 
lized power in Cathay, no variation in manners and mode of life would be 
appreciable since the building of the Great Wall, two centuries before 
our era. Nothing could be drearier than the perusal of Chinese history 
as it has hitherto been written. It is like a desert of shifting sands, without 
great eminences or serious depressions, a mere register of names, a record 
of courts and camps, a calendar of ceremonial rites, and an almanac of 
flood, famine and pestilence. The destiny of several hundred millions 
seems to have been controlled by a despotism tempered with anarchy. 
What the people thought and did, what they enjoved and suffered, what 
progress they made in the arts and comforts of life we are not told. Public 
opinion is eternally absent. 


THE EARLY MIGRATIONS, 


Now the Chinese, as human beings, are not exempt from the great 
process of social evolution. But they have had to work out a separate 
plan of salvation from savagery along the watershed of Eastern Asia. Vast 
deserts, impassable mountain chains and the Pacific Ocean cut them off 
at a prehistoric period from the rest of the world. There are specialists 
who undertake to prove the common origin of the language and culture 
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of China with that of the Occident. The “Sons of Han” are said to have 
started eastward from the land of Accad or Babylonia, bringing with them 
the roots of speech and the germs of science. Another enthusiast has 
recently placed the Garden of Eden in the basin of the Yangtse. All this is 
fanciful speculation. The first that we may believe about the Chinese 
people is that they were a wandering tribe between Lake Kokonor and the 
headwaters of the Huang or Yellow River, north of Tibet. What set 
this tribe on its Oriental path of empire while all other civilization went 
westward it is impossible to guess. It may have been climatic changes, 
over-population or oppression by another race. The early Chinese were 
hunters and herdsmen, with an unwritten language and a very rudimentary 
government. Moving along the valley of the Huang, they first occupied 
the modern provinces of Kansu and Shensi, strengthening themselves by 
conflict with nature and man, as the great plains of China opened before 
them. Many centuries elapsed before what we know as China proper was 
entirely colonized. The primitive inhabitants, fewer in numbers and on a 
much lower mental plane than the conquering race, were gradually assimi- 
lated, until at the present day they survive as separate communities only 
in the mountainous districts of southern China. The character and power 
of Chinese rulers kept pace with the adoption by the people of a settled and 
agricultural life. There is in Chinese tradition, as in the folk-lore of the 
world at large, a borderland where myth and truth are hopelessly inter- 
mingled. Primeval governors are invested with the rights and dignities 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WALL DIVIDING THE CHINESE SECTION OF PEKING FROM THE 
TARTAR QUARTER. 
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of later monarchs, 
as the ancient Brit- 
ish King Arthur 
was given by the 
Age of Knighthood 
its own attributes, 
weapons and _usa- 
ges. Asthe extent 
of Chinese territory 
increased, the bonds 
of the old govern- 
ment were loos- 
ened, the patriarch- 
al authority grew 
very weak, and a 
feudalsystemdevel- 
oped, which has 
many parallels with 
that of mediaeval tt oo 
Europe. This was 

the period of fer- 
mentation and of 
chivalry, of hero- 
ism and_ personal 
loyalty. It pro- 
duced the first 
fruits of Chinese 
literature, folk- 
songs, ballads and 


‘ TEMPLE OF ** PRAYER FOR GRAIN,” STRUCK BY LIGHTNING AS A 
odes, whose relics SIGN OF THE DIVINE DISPLEASURE AT THE RAILROAD SUR- 
were gathered to- VEYED FROM TIEN-TSIN TO THE JUNK PORT OF PEKING. 
gether, preserved for all future generations by the philosophers when 
the creative impulse was at an end, 


CONFUCIUS, THE PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Among these philosophers, Lao-tz and Confucius were the founders of 
schools. The jealousy of petty principalities continued, but its deplorable 
effects were plain to all thoughtful men. Many retired in despair from the 
world to religious contemplation or metaphysics. Among such hermits 
was Lao-tz, who has left behind him a beautiful and mystical essay on the 
relation of man to the universe, known as the Tao-té-ching. Upon this 
essay, pantheistic, abstract and utterly inadequate as an equipment for the 
battle of life, an elaborate creed of witchcraft and alchemy has been grafted, 
possessing temples, images and a priesthood. Lao-tz has been canonized 
by this church, which he would have repudiated with horror. 

Confucius represents the practical side of Chinese genius; his teachings 
were of an opposite tendency to those of Lao-tz, although, like his elder 
contemporary, he ascribed to antiquity the virtues and blessings which were 
lacking in his own time. The belief in a past Golden Age seems to be an 
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absolute constituent of the Chinese mind. The reasonings of the latter are 
like the course of the stream in Coleridge’s poem “Kubla Khan” :— 


“Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


The inhabitant of Cathay often halts in his march of civilization to look 
back and ascertain whether the Happy Valley he set out from is still visible. 
If the mirage—for it is nothing else—disappears from view, he tries to 
retrace his steps, but always in vain. The cultivated European, on the other 
hand, is aware that he is measurably superior to his remote ancestors, both 
mentally and physically, and this knowledge is the strongest possible spur 
to further advance. To the Chinese this attitude is sacriligious. To 
improve on what one’s forefathers established shows a want of filial duty, the 
highest virtue in the ethics of Confucius. 


THE GREATEST OF CHINESE REFORMERS. 


The greatest military genius that China ever produced has remained 
without honor in his own country on account of his radical spirit. This 
was the Prince of Tsin, who destroyed the feudal system and founded the first 
true empire. As the Emperor Chi, he has won a sinister fame as the builder 
of the Great Wall and the burner of the classics. His career reads like 
a great epic or drama, and is a delightful oasis in the alkali desert of 
Chinese annals. He was a man of blood and iron, a relentless foe 
and a ruthless persecutor. But any other nation than the Chinese would 
have deified him after death. Only hostile historians have described 
him to us, but they cannot obscure the splendor of the figure. They 


TEMPLE ENTRANCE NEAR THE IMPERIAL PALACE, WHERE THE EMPEROR, THE FATHER OF 
THE PEOPLE, GOES TO PRAY FOR RAIN FOR HIS CHILDREN IN TIME OF DROUGHT. 
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portray him as the arch-rebel against culture, the barbarous destroyer 
of old institutions; but to a modern observer of Chinese pedantry 
and stagnation he has many qualities of statesmanship, and seems a 
political architect of the first rank. His spceches and those of his prime 
minister at the great Diet which debated the burning of the classics are 
strikingly modern in tone; they show a keen appreciation of the dangers 
inherent in Chinese society, although the means he employed to avert 
them were crude and ineffectual. The nature of Chinese literature and the 
methods of mastering it, rendered its mechanical destruction futile. If every 
printed copy of the classics had been burned, the books could have been 
dictated from memory by thousands of scholars. The task of blotting 
out a nation’s thought without substituting new subjects of study is beyond 
the power of any government. But the Emperor Chi united the Chinese 
states, and by fortifying them against savage inroads from the north, he 
insured a long period of comparative peace. China, in her vast and isolated 
basin, enjoyed nearly a thousand years of freedom from interference or 
competition; the thoughts of her people were crystallized and her political 
development was arrested. 
AN INVERTED SOCIAL STRUCTURE. 


The first foreign influence in China was the Buddhist religion. Coming 
from India, it was received with favor by the lower classes and was adopted 
by some of the rulers. The orthodox scholar, imbued in Confucian phi- 
losophy, always regarded it with contempt. The next influence was 
Mohammedanism, but the tidal wave of Arabian conquest was spent before 
reaching the western barriers of Cathay. The religion of Islam is unsuited 
to the souls of the Chinese, and, although it numbers many thousand 
adherents of a turbulent and fanatical character, they have never obtained 
control of the nation. This form of government established by the Emperor 
Chi has survived, with some modifications, to the present day. Into the 
reasons for this survival it is well to enter as clearly as may be. The key- 
stone of the edifice is the family, and not, as in the West, the individual. 
With this is entailed a complicated system of responsibility to one’s elders 
in private, and to one’s superiors in public life. The elders and superiors 
in return are amenable for the conduct of their dependents. At the head 
of the earthly organization stands the Emperor, who is the Son of Heaven 
and the Father of his People. But this sonship of the sovereign to the 
Celestial Powers is merely adoptive. and may be forfeited by misgovern- 
ment, which is an unfilial act. The success of a rebel in wading through 
slaughter to the throne is held to be a proof of Heaven’s adoption and 
enjoins the lovalty of the nation to the usurper. But the office and not the 
man is divine, although for convenience the inheritance may be confined 
to one family. Here also the principle of adoption is followed, and this has 
produced laws of succession peculiar to China. 


THF SUCCESSION OF TUAN’S SON, 


The Emperor Kuang Hsti succeeded his cousin Tung Chih, who was 
childless, by adoption, and not as the next of kin. Kuang Hsii’s father, 
although living at the time, was ineligible because, as the uncle of Tung 
Chih, he could not assume a filial relation to his nephew. Therefore, the 
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recent selection of Prince Tuan’s son as the heir of the Emperor Kuang 
Hsti was in accordance with old custom where a lineal descendant failed. 
The ambition of Prince Tuan was doubtless further tempted by the special 
circumstances which placed his son in the direct line. The precarious 
nature of the settlement when made by an invalid sovereign deprived of his 
trusted advisers and under the control of a debauched and unscrupulous 
old woman, the outside pressure of the world upon the crumbling frontiers 
of Cathay and the need of a bold leader for the conservative party may 
have combined to suggest to this Manchu prince the coup d'état of June, 
1goo. lf the Emperor could be disposed of, Tuan would not be a technical 
rebel, but the chief power behind a legitimate throne. 

Like the other imperial princes, Tuan is a Tartar, with only a thin 


THE GREAT WALL OF THE EMPEROR CHI. 


lacquer of Chinese culture. In barbarous pride, recklessness of conse- 
quences and ferocious tenacity, he is a true kinsman of Timour and 
Genghis Khan. The Manchus have added nothing to Chinese civilization 
since they seized the throne of the Mings two centuries ago. They are a 
part of the posterity of those savages whom the great Emperor Chi hurled 
back into the desert. The Tartar, whether his tribe be Hunnish or Otto- 
man, Kirgaiz or Manchu, is an outlaw in all his instincts. He has invented 
nothing and improved nothing, and his track has always been marked by 
devastation. He has readily assimilated whatever is evil in a conquered 
race: sensuality, treachery and corruption. 

The Manchus are distributed in garrisons over the whole of China 
proper. They retain a certain temperament which nothing seems to 
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alter. They are a proletariat, drawing a stipend from the imperial 
treasury, which is a drain upon the national wealth without sufficing to 
maintain individuals except in squalid idleness. The Tsing dynasty estab- 
lished itself at Peking in the midst of a civil war following the fall of the 
Ming family. It could not have maintained itself except for Chinese fac- 
tional and provincial jealousies. The earlier monarchs of the line possessed 
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THE ROOT OF THE CHINESE EVIL. IS ANCESTOR WORSHIP. HERE IS THE INTERIOR OF A 
FAMILY TEMPLE OF THE RICHER CLASS, 

the ability of parvenus and the energy of a northern race. They assumed, 
as much from pride as from policy, the absurd pomp and pretension of their 
predecessors. They enforced their male costume and hair-dressing upon 
the Chinese, which were no benefits, but they failed to abolish the native 
fashion of female foot-binding, which would have been a blessing. They 
manifested a certain childish curiosity in European arts as taught by Jesuit 
missionaries, but they evinced no interest in spreading the knowledge of 
these matters. The later emperors gradually sank under the worst influ- 
ences of native example, the eunuchs of the palace have recovered their 
sway and all the anomalies of two thousand years are allowed to flourish. 

low long they might have reigned if the old barriers of Asia had 
remained intact it is hard to say. But Europe, after the storms of the 
French Revolution, began to expand toward the Far East, and what a few 
white traders had been content to sue for, their governments now demanded 
and enforced—freedom of trade with China. The stupid arrogance of 
the Manchu and the patient cunning of the Chinese combined to dispute 
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every point with the new invaders. The native literati, disciples of the letter 
but not the spirit of Confucianism, saw something more hateful and dan- 
gerous in the European than in the Tartar. The latter could be converted, 
at least outwardly, but the former was as proud of his own culture as were 
the Chinese themselves, and would assimilate nothing. He even avowed 
an utter scorn for the civilization originated and developed in the country. 


THE ‘* KINGDOM OF GREAT PEACE.” 


The acute stage of China’s intercourse with the world began in 1839; it 
has passed through several crises, culminating in the recent massacre at 
Peking. The history of the last sixty years is well known. The Manchus 
have learned nothing, forgotten nothing and forgiven nothing. The 
Chinese have been kept in darkness by their rulers; their prejudices have 
been excited and their national pride wounded by the steady encroachment 
of Europe. The first harvest of Protestant missionary enterprise in China 
was the Tai-ping rebellion. Certain tracts falling into the hands of an 
obscure Cantonese student, set him dreaming, and inspired a militant and 
spurious Christianity with which he, as the “younger brother of Jesus,” 
sought to exterminate the Manchus and idol-worshippers. The so-called 
“Kingdom of Great Peace” shook the empire to its foundations. It spread 
like a prairie fire to the northward, overwhelming all constituted authority. 
Had Hung, the rebel leader, not claimed to be a prophet he might probably 
have died on the throne at Peking. But all the education of the land was 
arrayed against him, and the Tartar emperor was able to pose as the repre- 
sentative of Chinese tradition, the savior of society. European aid was 
enlisted and the revolt was quelled, with extreme difficulty. 

After the experience of thirty years one may regret that the Western 
Powers did not seize that opportunity to settle the Far Eastern question 
on a sound basis. There was nothing, as it proved, to justify the support 
and countenance given to the imperial government. There was more to be 
expected, ther€ could not have been less received, from the Tai-pings. 
The conceit of the Imperialists precluded all idea of gratitude, while the needs 
of the insurgents would have compelled them to give guarantees as the price 
of recognition. That outbreak was not against foreigners; it was due to 
Christian leaven and dissatisfaction with Manchu misrule. 

It may be pertinently answered that Europe was not ready then, and that 
it is idle to revive an old controversy. But it is now timely, at least, to ask 
what the world has gained by prolonging barbarism at Peking for the 
quarter of a century. The action of Japan, a nation distantly akin and a 
close neighbor, in adapting herself to the comity of peoples, was deeply 
resented by China, who was glad of a pretext in 1894 to attempt chas- 
tisement of the upstart. The military result we all know. But its effect 
upon the internal politics of China is not so well understood. It brought 
the liberal party into power at Peking, and under the auspices of new 
men the Emperor Kuang Hsii issued his memorable edicts in favor of 
reform. That the liberal ministers went too fast and too far. there can 
be no question. Kang Yu-wei, the chief adviser of the Emperor, erred by 
his excess of faith in peaceful eylightenment, and omitted the most obvious 
safeguards against reaction and disorder. He was overthrown by the 
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coup d’état of September, 1898; his party was proscribed, and the regency 
of the Dowager Empress, mother to the late Emperor Tung Chih, restored 
The reactionaries spared no effort to maintain themselves against attack 
from within or without. They purchased vast quantities of modern war 
material from European dealers, who cared nothing how the stuff was to 
be used so long as its sale was profitable. The government permitted and 
secretly encouraged the enrolment of a fanatical militia, and despatched 
commissioners throughout the empire to increase taxation and extort 
contributions for its conspiracy against human progress. 

During the past two years the European Powers have been dwelling 
in a fool's paradise as regards China, where they defined their various 
“spheres of influence” and surveyed the routes for railways which should 
complete the denationalizing of the country. Kang Yu-wei in exile, with 
a price set on his head, grew bitter in his comments on the complacent sel- 
fishness of the European governments, who ignored also the warnings of 
competent observers that an anti-Christian and anti-foreign agitation was 
making headway in the north, with the connivance of the Imperial authori- 
ties. The catastrophe at Peking, the wild fury of the adherents of Prince 
Tuan and the unpreparedness of Europe and America to prevent it, or 
speedily to avenge it and restore order, have shocked the world. 


THE REMEDY. 


The duty of all free peoples, and of the United States in particular, after 
such punishment as civilization permits of has been meted out, is quite 
clear. The Chinese Empire must not be treated hereafter as a sovereign 
state. The integrity should be maintained, not only in order to prevent a 
conflict between the Western Powers, but also because it will be easier to 
govern the millions of Chinese through the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But the government should be put into commission, the most 
enlightened and trustworthy natives protectec in their effort to teach the 
masses, and the policy of the empire confided to a disciplined native army, 
officered by foreigners and commanded by the Foreign Board at the capital. 


THE CHIEF INLAND WATERWAY OF CHINA IS THE TUN@ CHOU CANAL, RUNNING SOUTH FROM 
PEKING. HEREIS A VIEW OF A FLOUR-BOAT ON ITS WAY TO THE CAPITAL. 
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The whole civil service should be under foreign inspection, as the Maritime 
Customs and Postal Departments already are. And lastly, the national 
schools should be reorganized, so that the natural intelligence and applica- 
tion of the Chinese may find safe and profitable channels, and eventually 
prepare them for self-government. 


OPIUM WORSE THAN DRINK. 


The opium traffic and the ever increasing use of the drug by the Chinese is 
a subject of the very gravest importance to mankind. Opium-smoking has 
its apologists in high quarters; its evils are nevertheless certain, and have 
far-reaching consequences. Persons addicted to excess in alcohol may 
in their sober intervals be useful members of society, and there is a fair 
chance of reform. But the confirmed opium-smoker is never sober; he 
is in a state of collapse when not under the influence of his pipe. So long 
as the body is supplied with an abundance of nourishing food the habit 
may not appear fatal, but it is fearfully expensive, and prevalent among the 
poor as well as the rich. How to wean the masses of natives from this 
suicidal practice is a very difficult question, and the task can be undertaken 
only by a strong and enlightened executive. 

That the obstacles in the way of “Egyptianizing” China are numerous, no 
one who is acquainted with administration in the different provinces of that 
huge country would deny. But the alternatives are infinitely more dan- 
gerous and complex. Rival European dependencies in China would be a 
constant menace to the peace of the world. The natives, debarred from 
legitimate ambitions in their homeland, might spread over the earth as 
corrupting elements, slaves of the opium-lamp, and devoid of self-respect. 

It is to be hoped that the common outrage suffered by the civilized 
nations at Peking, the sacrifices they will have to make for the rescue or 
defense of their unarmed subjects resident in the interior, and the esprit- 
de-corps resulting from the comradeship in arms of British, Russian, 
French, German, Japanese and American troops against a barbarous and 
frenzied foe, may do more for humanity than peace congresses have ever 
accomplished. Causes of difference will always arise, friction and suspi- 
cion there must always be, but if tact and forbearance be mutually exer- 
cised, the familiarity of the martial and progressive nations with each 
other in allied ranks may breed higher feelings than contempt. 

On the other hand, nothing can be more disastrous to us all than a want 
of harmony and co-operation at present. The Chinese are adepts in the 
art of pitting one foreign interest against another. The Oriental policy 
of Secretary Hay has already been productive of much good, and it is to 
be hoped that a change of administration at Washington would not 
reverse it. 


Rear Admiral John Woodward Philip. 
August 26th, 18go—June 30th, 1900 


Half-mast the starry banner, 
The admiral’s pennant too: 
He sleeps, as brave a sailor 
As ever wore the blue. 
The flag he served so nobly 
Enfolds his gallant breast, 
No dreams of Santiago 
Disturb his tranquil rest. 


When sank the Spanish squadron 
In winding-sheets of flame, 
From the gunners of the Texas 
A shout of victory come; 
But with immortal pity 
The conquering hero said: 
“Don’t cheer, boys, they are dying.” 
And bowed his gallant head. 


Though his true and tender spirit, 
Beloved by Yankee tars, 

Has joined the great commanders 
Who navigate the stars, 

While rolls the stormy ocean 
John Philip's name shall be 

A glory to the nation, 
And a beacon on the sea 

—Jhnna [rving. 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 


JOHN W. PHILIP AS A MIDSHIPMAN AT ANNAPOLIS, 


ADMIRAL PHILIP'S DIARY. 


THE following extracts taken from the private journal of the late Admiral John W. 
Philip date back to the year 1866, when the author, then a young man of twenty-six and 
serving as executive officer aboard the U.S.S. ‘‘ Wachusett,’ was cruising in Chinese 
waters. Our space forbids our giving in its fulness a diary which, intended for the 
writer alone, proves clearly enough that the modesty, the efficiency and the courage 
which all men coupled with the name of Philip after Santiago, had long since been part 
and parcel of his character. The extracts we have chosen are, however, of peculiar inter- 
est at this time, for they cast a white light upon Chinese methods of diplomacy and justice, 
and suggest the most appropriate modes of dealing with a people who feel that to-morrow 
is the only time for business. The narrative here given is complete in itself, and covers a 
curious episode lasting rather more than two months. It has merely been necessary to 
omit paragraphs here and there, and to introduce a few occasional connecting words. 
—THE EpirTor. 


Yingtsze, or Yinkoa or Nien Chwang, May 4, 1866. 
At 9 o'clock we steamed over the bar and up the river to this place. 
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At 12 o'clock we anchored 
off the town abreast of the 
foreign concessions, and 
communicated with our 
consul, a Mr. Knight. 
The town, variously called 
by any of the above names, 
is a small trading port on 
the Lien River. It is 
purely Chinese, and miser- 
ably barren and dirty. It 
appears that there is a band 
of ‘“sword-racks,” or rob- 
bers, ranging over the 
country here at large, and 
lately they have attacked 
and murdered some Ameri- 
can citizens, so the Admiral 
sent the “Wachusett” up in 
haste to secure satisfaction. 
What it will amount to re- 
mains to be seen. 

May 5th. The consul 

visited the ship and was re- 
ceived with the usual sa- 
lute. News comes to-day of 
the “sword-racks,” or rob- 
bers, who have taken pos- 
session of some towns to 
the northwarc, including JOHN W. PHILIP IN 1870. 
Nien Chwang proper, and are daily expected here; but I think they will not 
attempt it while we are at anchor off the town. All the Europeans are drill- 
ing and making themselves as secure as possible under the direction of the 
British consul, Mr. Meadows. 

May 7th, Monday. The usual routine of exercises on board to-day. At 
3 o'clock we landed fifty armed sailors, and then went up to the Consulate, 
when the captain, the consul and myself mounted and went away to pay 
an official visit to the Mandarin here, taking the sailors as an armed escort. 
Our object was to demand satisfaction of the Chinese authorities. We were 
received in great state by the Chinese Mandarin, and everything passed off 
quite to our satisfaction. Yingtsze had never seen such a turnout before 
in her quiet streets, and consequently we collected an immense crowd, 
which followed us while on shore, and seemed anxious to examine every- 
thing belonging to us. The Governor wished us to join him in “chow- 
chow,” but the nature of our visit would not allow of this. 

May oth. Rainy and very disagreeable. At 11 o’clock we were all sur- 
prised by a small fall of snow, which, in this latitude and at this season of 
the year, is considered very extraordinary. Still patiently waiting news 
from the Mandarins. 
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May 11th. We were able to carry out the routine on board to-day, but 
I think we had the heaviest dust storm that I have ever experienced. The 
atmosphere was completely filled with fine yellow dust, so thick that the 
sun was almost entirely obscured. 

Sunday, May 13th. At 10 I inspected the crew at quarters and the ship 
fore and aft. Then called all hands to muster, and read divine service to 
officers and men. Went on shore for the purpose of purchasing some furs. 
but it was so warm and dusty that we soon returned to the ship again. 
At 4 o'clock the chief Chinese official, Chéung, visited the ship, accom- 
panied by a suite of about fifteen Chinamen, besides our consul, Mr. Knight. 
Gave him a salute of five guns. After showing him all over the ship, we 
fired a couple of shells from the hundred-pounder rifle, which surprised 
and pleased him very much, he never having seen so large a gun. He 
appeared to be very curious, and asked about everything. On the whole, he 
seemed to enjoy himself very much, and is willing now to try and expedite 
matters to the captain's satisfaction. 

This is the largest man-of-war and the first American one that has ever 
visited Yingtzse. 


Here follow three weeks of inaction; the Americans chafing under the 
delay and the Mandarins perfectly serene. The diary continues :— 


Yingtzse. June 6th. Raining hard all day, and very raw and cold. !i 
seemed quite desolate on board, giving us the “blues.” The captain went on 
shore to try and hurry up the Chinese, but did not meet witn much success, 
for it seems that they wish about two weeks longer to make the arrests. 

The sword-racks have posted a placard in the town, in which they give 
notice that they will murder all of the foreigners here, provided the men are 
executed on our demand. As this river is closed with ice during the winter, 
like our Hudson, I should not be surprised if they attempted to carry out 
their threat, for there are only about sixty foreigners all told. 

June 7th. In the afternoon the captain went on shore and had an inter- 
view with the Chinese general commanding this department in regard to 
the arrest of the sword-racks. The old chap made all sorts of promises to 
the captain, but 1 doubt whether he will carry them to execution until he 
is forced to do so by the “Wachusett.” I do not believe in humbugging 
any longer about it, but would oblige them to act, using force if necessary. 
The Chinese are notorious in postponing everything relating to foreigners 
(except their own misdeeds against them) as long as they possibly can, 
and I for one would put a “stopper to it” for the future. 

June 8th. At 4 o'clock the Chinese commissioners from Neu-Chwang 
made an official visit to the ship. They are sent to Yingtsze to inquire into 
this affair, but, instead of doing their duty, they are trying to shirk and 
bluff us off. But the captain is determined, and will make hot work for 
them if they delay it much longer. We showed them around the ship, but 
extended no hospitality of any sort, because the Chinese have an idea that 
when a foreigner is polite or entertains in any manner on these occasions. 
he is giving in to the Chinamen, and is rather afraid. 

June trth. In regard to the “affair,” the captain has given the Chinese 
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authorities four days grace to arrest those men. At the end of that time 
he will settle everything on his own account. 

June 12th. Passed the forenoon in letting the men practice at a target 
with rifles preparatory to going on shore in a few nights. The leader of 
the sword-racks, a Chinaman named Hoy, has given us to understand that 
he does not intend to run away, and will not surrender when we come on 
shore for his precious person. On the contrary, he invites us to come and 
try to arrest him. We intend to go. 

June 14th. In the afternoon the captain went on shore to have another 
interview with the Chinese authorities. I suppose it was satisfactory to 
all parties, as they were closely closeted together for about three hours. But 
whether it will amount to anything remains to be seen. The Chinese are 
so slippery that they bear a great deal of close watching. 

June 16th. Blowing very hard all day, with a very heavy dust storm, 
which is only peculiar to Yingtsze. With these storms it is almost impossi- 
ble to do anything in the “cleansing line” aboard ship. The Europeans 
on shore protect their eyes by wearing veils or goggles when they go out 
of their houses. 

June 17th. In the afternoon went on shore in plain clothes, and the 
consul and myself examined a little around the sword-rack Hou’s house. 
In case we go on shore with an armed party in a few nights, I wanted to 
look at the ground by daylight first, for my own reasons. The sword-racks 
looked at us sharply, but did not attempt to interfere with us. Chéung, 
the chief Mandarin here, sent the captain and myself some samples of 
choice Chinese wines, according to their tastes. It is considered great 
luxury at their courts, but it is disagreeable to our taste. 

June 18th. The usual routine on board. Being very obliging to “‘out- 
siders,” we sent a large landing party on shore to paint and whitewash 
the consul’s buildings and his fence. We have done similar unseamanlike 
things all the cruise, at the request of some one on shore. 

In the afternoon Chéung visited the ship. The old fellow was very much 
pleased with his visit. : 

June 2oth. At noon the English gunboat “Weasel” got under way and 
steamed down the river, bound to Ta-ku. At 4 o'clock we landed a large 
detachment of men, and I went with the consul to the chief-magistrate’s 
residence, and there met all the Chinese officials of Yingtsze’and the com- 
missioners sent here by the Tartar general. They have arrested eight of 
the sword-racks who made the assault on the consul, and he went 
down to identify them, while I and our men were a protection from further 
assaults. We werc received in some state by the Mandarins, and, after the 
usual greeting, the prisoners were brought before us, heavily chained. 
After bowing and kissing the ground, they were allowed to rise partially, 
when each was recognized by Mr. Knight and his coolie as being of the 
party which committed the deadly assault upon him. They were then 
returned to the jail to await their trial, which commences on Monday next. 
In marching down and back, all the streets and a number of the house-tops 
were crowded with Chinamen anxious to see the foreign “white devils.” 
Of course we were prepared with loaded rifles and sword bayonets in case 
any unusual demonstration occurred. The whole proceeding was novel 
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and interesting to me as far as it showed how the Chinese carry on their 
legal proceedings. We were blessed again to-day with another dust: storm 
and a long interview with the Chinese authorities. I suppose the latter 
was satisfactory, as it lasted over four hours. 

June 22d. [left a howitzer under charge of the consul, in order to have it 
ready for the Chinamen if necessary. 

June 23d. Blowing a gale of wind, accompanied by a heavy dust storm. 
We heard a rumor to-day that Hou, the chief sword-rack, had escaped 
to the country. If so, we will not have any particular fun over this coming 
midnight expedition. 

Sunday, June 24th. At 10 o'clock ordered inspection. Then called all 
hands to muster, and the surgeon read divine service to officers and men. 
In the afternoon the captain went on shore and had another interview with 
the Chinese authorities at the consulate. What it amounted to I don't 
know. It was the intention to land a large force at midnight and arrest 
some sword-racks, including Hou, but as the captain gave the Chinese 
authorities four days to do it, instead of arresting them at once, they 
informed the rascals of our intention and designs of to-night, and a natural 
consequence happened, viz.: Hou and his gang of thieves have left the 
place and gone into the interior out of harm’s way. So much for placing 
too much confidence in a Chinaman’s word. I wouldn’t trust one out of 
my sight. What is to be done now I cannot imagine, as the birds have 
flown after two months of actual humbugging. 

June 25th. At midnight last night we landed one hundred armed men, 
with me in charge, to try and find Hou and his associates, not believing 
the rumor that they had escaped. After marching a long distance, piloted 
by the consul and his coolie, we reached Hou’s house, and immediately 
posted sentries around and on top of it, and then demanded admittance. 
Not receiving it in the usual manner, I ordered the doors burst open and 
search made, and every male occupant to be arrested. After going through 
five or six houses in this manner, I arrested twenty-three Chinamen and 
secured a large amount of Chinese firearms of all descriptions. As Hou’s 
premises had been thoroughly overhauled, I concluded to return to the ship 
and see whom I had caught. Got back about 8 o’clock, and, to the gratifica- 
tion of us all, we found out that the birds had not flown, but, on the con- 
trary, I had secured the principal nest of sword-racks in the place, including 
the notorious Hou and his two sons. 

The authoritics had given out they had escaped, but the truth of it was 
that the Mandarins dared not arrest any of the leaders, not being able to 
keep them, and, consequently, wished to lie out of it; but the men are now 
safe in double irons on board the “Wachusett.” They would have fought 
and offered resistance had they not been taken completely by surprise a 
little after midnight, as they were well prepared for a good defense. 

At 10 o'clock we landed a hundred men and the howitzer, and marched 
down to the magistrate’s, to be present at the trial of the eight criminals 
they had already arrested. After arming and posting sentries around the 
yard, we went into the courtroom and there witnessed a singular trial, 
peculiarly Chinese. Around the table were seated five Mandarins of dif- 
ferent ranks, the consul, our captain, two interpreters and our officers. 
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-\fter a few preliminaries the consul’s coolie was brought in and caused to 
kneel before the court while being interrogated. Then they brought in 
one of the criminals and questioned him in the same style. They had no 
witnesses as we do, but questioned the criminal himself, and if he does not 
tell the truth they extort it from him by means of the most cruel tortures 
imaginable. We witnessed two or three different tortures to make the 
criminal confess. Their laws will not allow them to punish a man until he 
confesses he is guilty. I was disgusted several times, but I am obliged to 
see it again to-morrow. 

June 26th. Everything as usual on board to-day. At 10 I left the ship 
with twenty-five armed men in order to attend the trial. It consisted to- 
day of a cross-examination in the Chinese style on the criminals tried yes- 
terday. It was very tedious to remain there all day, there being no tortures 
to relieve the monotony of the courtroom, and they could not extract any 
fresh evidence from either of the prisoners, so we were obliged to witness 
the same thing over again, and could only console ourselves that we were 
discharging our duty according to orders. The sword-racks we have on 
board are perfectly contented with their lot, and they really look better 
after their short stay with the “barbarians,” as they are pleased to call us. 

June 27th. At 10 o’clock I went down with thirty men to attend a meet- 
ing of the Chinese court. The business to-day consisted in comparing the 
English and Chinese records of the case and making them agree. They 
re-examined the two leaders, who are the Chung brothers, and occupied 
nearly the whole day in trying by different tortures to make these fellows 
confess to their guilt. One proceeding rather amused me, although it was 
barbarous. The leading Madarin had asked one of these brothers several 
questions, to which he would not answer to the satisfaction of the court. 
so the Mandarin wrote out the evidence as he thought the criminal ought to 
speak it, and then told him to acknowledge that it was correct ; and when the 
poor fellow refused to comply with the court’s request, he was tortured until 
he fainted in the courtroom and had to be removed. By the Chinese law 
they cannot punish a person until he confesses to everything. If the court 
thinks the prisoner is telling lies they torture him for the truth; or, if he 
does not speak as they wish him to and will not confess his guilt, they torture 
him in the most cruel manner until he does as they wish. As soon as he 
confesses, he is beheaded, frequently within one hour. I was told in court 
that very often a criminal would die under his tortures rather than confess 
himself guilty. These, I suppose, are rare cases, where the man is really 
innocent of the crime charged. I have seen enough of Chinese jurispru- 
dence to disgust me with it for the future. 

June 28th. Last evening when we left the court the leading criminals 
had not confessed as the authorities desired, and, as it was getting late. 
we concluded to return to the ship. The Mandarins said they would get 
the proper confessions to-day and let us know, and this afternoon they sent 
up word that the men had “voluntarily” (under torture) confessed to be the 
leaders in the deadly assault upon the consul, so to-morrow we go down 
again to see the last of it, I hope. 

June 29th. It to o’clock I went down with thirty armed men to attend 
the trial and finish up the work ow the criminals. The work to-day consisted 
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in reading over the testimony of each criminal and have him acknowledge 
it as correct, and, as neither of the men could sign their names, the court 
had recourse to rather an ingenious device, viz.: They would take an 
impression of the criminal’s forefinger in wax, and affix it where they 
wished his signature. Of course the wax was a little hot, but then a man 
has no business to be a criminal and unable to write his own name. I am 
very glad that this business is at last finished. We have now only to dis- 
pose of Hou and his gang of robbers. 

June 30th. At 4 o'clock in the afternoon Chéung and his suite visited 
the ship. The old fellow is very worried about our arresting these sword- 
racks on shore and says that when the Emperor at Pekin hears of it, he, 
Chéung, and all the Mandarins here will lose their positions and perhaps be 
degraded and ruined for life. The people on shore cannot see how it was 
possible for us to arrest those fellows with apparently so little trouble and in 
the dead of night. The moral effect has been wonderful already on the 
remaining sword-racks about the place, but I suppose this will only last 
while we remain. 

Sunday, July ist. After inspection, the surgeon read divine service to 
the officers and crew. We had four English gentlemen on board to join 

-us in the service. In the afternoon four Mandarins and their suites visited 
the ship on official business in regard to the “Chinese subjects,” our prison- 
ers. We received them with the usual ceremony and the salute of five guns. 
They were the same officials that tried the late sword-racks, and they 
behaved so well in conducting the trial that the captain gave them the 
salute. They, like old Chéung, are much worried in regard to the men, 
and are apparently willing to do anything in the way of promises if the cap- 
tain will only release them and not carry them up to Pekin. 

Fourth of July. This being our national holiday, we tried to celebrate 
it as best we could in this out of the way part of the world. At sunrise 
we dressed the ship with our national ensigns at the mast-head and at noon 
we fired a national salute of twenty-one guns. The day, of course, was a 
holiday for the crew as well as the officers. In the afternoon the consul 
held open house to all Europeans, and a collation from 12 to 4. At 7 o'clock 
in the morning all the Mandarins visited the ship accompanied by a large 
military force, and, after some “talk act,” we turned over twenty-one of the 
sword-racks to them, keeping old Hou on board. They were all carried off 
heavily ironed and chained, no doubt to be released as soon as we sail. 
although they have given guarantees that the rascals shall all be fairly tried 
and punished. 

July sth. Everything very quiet for the day after the Fourth. In the 
afternoon the captain had another interview with the Mandarins in regard 
to old Hou. I do not know what it amounted to, although I suspect that 
they talked over the same old story once more. 

July 6th. The usual routine of exercises as well as getting the ship 
ready for sea. In the afternoon the captain had another, and, I hope, a final 
interview with the Mandarins at the consulate. The business, of course, was 
in regard to old Hou: but the work accomplished amounted to about the 
same as former interviews, and ended in a number of promises and com- 
pliments. 
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Yingtsze, and at sea. At daylight we got up steam on board ship and 
made preparations for going to sea. At 7 o'clock four Mandarins came 
on board for the last time, and after some more “talk act,’’ we turned over 
to them old Hou and nearly all the arms that we had captured from the 
sword-racks. It appears that eight Mandarins of some notoriety have given 
sufficient guarantees to the captain and the consul in regard to protecting 
the foreign residents of Yingtsze for the future, and on these grounds the 
captain delivered up the sword-racks. 

We have been in Yingtsze over two months, and we all heartily hope 
never to return; but I would not be surprised if we had occasion to revisit 
the place next summer for reasons similar to those occasioning this visit. 
At 9 o'clock, all being settled and the ship ready for sea, we got under way 
and steamed down the river, bound for Ta-ku. 


GRANNY. 


By DorotHy DEANE. 


ECAUSE, you see, the baby loved her. Every time 
she took the wee thing into her trembling old arms 
it cooed and gurgled and laughed up into her face. 
Her arms were better, any day, than mother’s; her 
lullabies were sweeter. By and by the little lass grew 
old enough to make daily pilgrimages up the stairs 
to Granny’s room; then they spent long hours to- 
gether, Granny hiding behind the curtains when 

she heard her playmate coming, herself almost a child again. 

Even if Daisy had not been a winsome little body, Granny would have 
adored her,—for was she not John’s child? John was her firstborn, her only 
son. A good son, too, John was. But he grew ambitious after he married 
Lida—that was the way Granny tried to explain it to herself. Lida was an 
ambitious woman, driving and energetic. John thought of his wife and 
child, and wanted to get on in the world. And the parlor needed a piano. 

None of these things troubled Daisy. She did not know that the house 
was too small for Granny, now that she had grown feeble, and had lost her 
bit of money. To the baby’s notion, the world held nothing bonnier than 
Granny’s cuddling arms, nor prettier than the bits of curls that nodded at 
either ear. 

It was one afternoon while Daisy was asleep that Lida took her sewing 
and went upstairs to Granny’s room. The unwonted attention set the old 
lady in a flutter, but Lida herself was cool and calm, though she wished 
Granny hadn't such a disagreeable way of staring straight into one’s face 
while she listened. 

“How would you like to go visiting this winter, Granny?” Lida asked, 
presently, keeping her eves on the seam she was sewing. 

“To Mary’s?” cried Granny, eagerly. 

Lida frowned slightly. “You know well enough it ain’t to Mary's. She’s 
got her hands full, with seven children.” 
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“Yes,” sighed Granny, “I know; but she'd be glad to have me come, 
Mary would, if she was able. She never forgets her mother.” 

Lida bit off a fresh thread, with unnecessary energy. ‘‘Some of my folks 
over at Stratford would like first-rate to have you come there and stay 
awhile. It would be a change for you.” 

Granny's face brightened. “Do they really want me?” 

Lida nodded. Her face was flushed a little. ‘John and I have been talk- 
ing it over. He can take you over next Monday.” 

“But there’s the baby,” said Granny, her eyes dimmed. “I can hardly 
bear to think of leaving Daisy.” 

Lida gave her sewing a jerk. “Daisy's been shut up here with you too 
much. I want her out doors more.” 

Granny wiped her eyes when she thought Lida was not looking. It’s 
real kind of you, Lidy. I know you think I'm ungrateful, after you and 
John have planned it for me. But it kind of took my breath away, coming 
so sudden. You see it’s twenty years since I went visitin’ anywhere. 

“And I suppose it will be hard for me to feel at home anywhere except in 
my little room. It’s always been mine. Father planned it for me when he 
built the house. He had those drawers built in for me, and the cupboards 
under the windows, because I like cubby-holes.” She laughed softly, and 
brushed off another tear that had crept out on her withered cheek. She had 
forgotten her listener. “John was born in this room, and Mary, and little 
Susie—she only lived to be five. And John was such a cunning little fellow. 
Sometimes it seems as if I could see him in his short dresses—” 

Lida flounced up suddenly. ‘It’s time John was out of short dresses,’’ she 
cried ; then she whipped out of the room. 

“Why, Lidy—wait—” gasped Granny. ‘I ain’t said anything, have I?” 
But John’s wife had already slammed the stair door behind her, and Granny 
was left alone with her slow tears and her slow thoughts. 

When John Williams came home that night, his mother’s place at the sup- 
per table was vacant. He reddened, and glanced across at his wife. 

“She said she didn’t want anything,’ Lida explained. 

“You've told her! You didn’t waste any time.” 

“You're glad enough that I have,” retorted his wife. “It wasn’t anything 
of a pleasure.” 

“You needn’t have been in such a hurry.” 

“She didn’t suspect anything. I don’t believe she'll mind it much.” 

John pushed away his plate and left the table. “She’ll like it well enough 
when she gets used to it,” he said, testily. “It ain’t such a bad place, over 
there at Stratford. It’s just the name of the thing. But you needn’t tell her 
beforehand.” 

“And you needn’t tell Daisy. She’s not to know that Granny is going.” 

Granny’s little old trunk was brought down from the attic. She packed 
and unpacked it at least a dozen times, before it was done to her satisfaction. 
When Monday came, and John drove up to the door, she had been ready 
and waiting for an hour. 

John tied his horse and went around into the kitchen where his wife was. 
He sat down unsteadily. ‘Lidy,” he said. “it seems an awful thing to do.” 

Lida gave him a scorching glance, but her voice was quiet. ‘“You’ve got 
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Daisy to think of. We've been married five years, and what have we got 
laid up? I thought likely you'd back out at the last minute. You never did 
have much backbone.” 

John lifted his head and looked at his wife sullenly. “No,” he said. “I 
hope you'll remember that, whenever you think of this day.” 

Granny turned to look back at the house as they drove away. She was 
blind with tears. She wished she might have said good-by to Daisy, but 
the child was asleep, and Lida would not have her wakened. Granny might 
not even steal in to kiss her where she lay, her curls tumbled about her face. 

By the time they reached Stratford dusk had fallen, and she could see but 
dimly the outlines of the house before which they stopped. It seemed large 
to her. There was other company there—Lida had said there would be. 
Two old men were smoking their pipes on the flight of steps that led up to 
the door. Just within, an old woman sat knitting. She was an ugly old 
woman, and she grinned and nodded as Granny passed by. 

It was long past the supper hour, so some bread and tea were brought for 
Granny, by a scared-looking little girl; then, after John had kissed his 
mother, and hoped she'd find things all right, he went away and left her. 

She was tired after her long ride, and did not venture out of her tiny room. 
She made herself ready for bed, and had just fallen into a doze, when, to her 
dismay, the door opened, and in walked the ugly old woman she had noticed 
in the hall, and who now set down a candle and calmly began to undress. 

Granny sat up in bed and stared at her. “Why—I don't understand—" 
she stammered, faintly, but the ugly old woman paid no attention. Granny 
raised her voice a little: “Haven't you made a mistake?” Still there was 
no answer, and at last Granny put out her hand and laid it on the woman's 
sleeve, but the intruder only grinned and nodded again, and went on with 
her undressing. 

Presently she turned and pointed her finger at Granny, then at her own 
lips and ears, and shook her head. Dismay seized upon Granny. She 
scrambled to the other side of the bed and lay close against the wall, for her 
room-mate suddenly blew out the candle, and crept in beside her. 

When morning came, a clanging bell set the house astir. Granny was 
taken down to breakfast by her dumb companion, and found herself at a 
long table in a bare, whitewashed room. Beside her sat the two old men, 
who still smelled of bad tobacco. She had no appetite for the untempting 
food before her. She wondered if it was not all a dream; if she would not 
waken presently, and hear Daisy’s voice coming up the stair to her :— 

“G'anny! Here comes me!” 

She looked appealingly from face to face, seeking for one that was not 
blank, or forbidding, or repulsive, and failing in her quest. There came a mist 
before her eyes. She got to her feet and felt her way unsteadily to the door, 
vaguely conscious that thev were calling to her, and jeering at her, and then 
that a stern voice suddenly silenced them. Someone helped her up the 
stairs; a rough, but kindly hand smoothed the pillow for her, and shut out 
the sun’s glare. 

When at last she opened her eyes, the sun was gone from the window, and 
the curtain had heen raised. The ugly old woman sat beside her, knitting on 
a coarse stocking. She grinned and nodded as she met Granny's gaze. 
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Then she laid down her knitting, and drew a small slate from her pocket. It 
had a pencil tied to it, and a bit of sponge. She wrote something upon it 
for Granny to read. 

Granny caught at the slate with eager hands. She wrote: “Better,” to 
the question; then, “Where's my daughter's aunt?” 

The woman read it, and stared hard at Granny. 

“I came to visit my daughter-in-law’s aunt,” repeated Granny's pencil. 
“I want to see her.” 

The old woman read the message, and looked at Granny again. Sud- 
denly she began to sniff, and to wipe her eyes on the stocking she was knit- 
ting. She took up the pencil again. ‘Don't you know where you are?” 

Somewhat of fear leaped into Granny's eyes. She glanced about her. 
The old woman wrote again upon the slate: “This is the poorhouse,” and 
held it toward her. 

But Granny never read it. Just as she put out her hand, there was a 
flurry of skirts down the hall, a hand upon the door, a quick rush of some- 
body to the bedside, and there was Mary, with her arms around her mother 
-—Mary, kissing her, and crying as if her heart would break. 

“Oh, do you know where you are? Have vou told her?” demanded 
Mary; but the dumb woman grinned delightedly, swept the writing from the 
slate, and held it blank before Mary’s eyes. 

“I've come for you to go home with me, dear little mother.” cried Mary. 
“Henry and I have been keeping,it for a grand surprise. We've built two 
new rooms to the house, and yvou’re coming to live with us. I went to 
John’s after you last night, and found you gone, so I came this morning, 
as quick as I could get here. You are to put on your bonnet and come 
right away. for the buggy is waiting to take us to the station.” And then 
Mary cried again, and kissed her, and patted her bent shoulders, till poor 
Granny's wits seemed scattered to the four winds, so that she gave up the 
puzzle, and let Mary smooth her hair and make her ready to go. 

“But I ain't seen Lidy’s aunt,”’ she said suddenly. 

Marv’s eyes snapped; she pretended not to hear. “Let me put your 
bonnet on straight,” she said, gaily, “and perhaps we'd better have it right 
side before.” 

*“Mebbe we had,” laughed Granny. “I’m that flustered. Just to think, 
I’m going to visit you, after all these years!” 

Somehow the tears kept springing up to Mary’s eyes. “It's not a fine 
house,” she said, “and there’s seven noisy little folks : but it's brimful of love 
for you.” 

The ugly old woman followed them down the stairs, and stood in the 
doorway with her knitting. 

“But Lidy’s aunt ” began Granny, uncertainly, with her foot on the 
buggy step. 

“I’ve seen her,” answered Mary. “I've explained it all to her. She 
knows we're in a dreadful hurry.” 

The ugly old woman grinned and nodded as she watched them drive away. 
When they had turned the corner and were gone, she cried again, wiping 
the tears away with the gray stocking. Then she kept on with her knitting. 
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Daisy cannot understand it. Sometimes she drops her playthings sud- 
denly and goes to the stair door, and stands there, listening. Then she steals 
up, from step to step, and taps at the door that used to be Granny’s. She 
pushes it open, expectantly. “G’anny,” she calls softly, “here’s me!” 

Then she peeps under the bed, and behind the window curtains, and opens 
the closet-door, but nowhere can she find the kind old face. At last she 
stands still in the middle of the room, waiting, listening. 

She calls again; her baby voice is full of tears. “G’anny, wher is ‘ou 
hided?” 

In another moment Lida catches her by the shoulder, sets her outside the 
door, and turns the key in the lock. And the baby can never understand 
why Granny hides so long. 


THE RACE FOR THE CHINESE MARKET. 


By Jonn Foorn, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION. 


F the entire foreign trade of the United States for the fiscal year 1900, 
O only a little over 12 1-2 per cent. is credited to Asia and Oceania. 
Both relatively and absolutely, this branch of our trade has grown 
more rapidly than that with any other part of the world,a statement specially 
truc of our exports to Asiatic countries. But it still bears a very small pro- 
portion to the population of these countries and to the possibilities of the im- 
mediate future. Assuming the present population of the world to be about 
1,600,000,000, more than half of it, or some 900,000,000, is to be found in 
and bordering on what may be called the Pacific area. Deducting the 
population of the Pacific states of North, Central and South America, there 
remain 850,000,000 of people inhabiting the islands and the mainland bor- 
dering on or adjoining the Pacific Ocean. Of these, 459,000,000 are to be 
found in the Chinese Empire, Japan and Corea. It was with reference to 
the future development of this vast mass of humanity that William H. Seward 
said in the Senate of the United States in 1852: “Henceforth, European 
commerce, European politics, European thought and European activity. 
although actually gaining force, and European connections, although 
actually becoming more intimate, will, nevertheless, relatively sink in 
importance: while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands and the vast 
region beyond will become the chief theater of events in the world’s great 
hereafter.” 

This was a singularly bold prophecy to make forty-eight years ago, and 
there may be people still prepared to doubt the likelihood of its fulfilment. 
While we sell four times as much to the inhabitants of Canada as we do to 
i population sixty-five times greater in China, the economist with a nar- 
row range of vision is apt to insist that commercial interests near at hand 
must always be of infinitely more importance than those dependent on cheap 
‘ransit over thousands of miles of sea. But the whole tendency of modern 
progress in the industrial and mechanical art. has been to reduce the impor- 
tance of the handicap of distance in commercial intercourse. For example, 
“hile the trade of the United States with China first began to be done by the 
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agency of steam- 
ships, the rate 
of freight on 
bales of ‘““domes- 
tics” or cotton 
drills and sheet- 
ings, between 
New York and 
Shanghai was 
100 shillings a 
ton of forty 
cubic feet. This 
was by the regu- 
lar lines from 
New York to 
Liverpool, and 
thence by the 
steamers trad- 
ing at Chinese 
ports. But it 
was found that 
the rate could 
be improved on 
by chartering a 
steamer in New 
York and filling 
her with a mis- 
cellaneous car- 
go for the Far 
East. So the 
rate on “domes- 
tics” dropped to 
sixty shillings— 
a point from 
which it has 
steadily de- 
scended, until 
it has reached 
the very low fig- 
ure of twenty- 
four shillings. 
That is to say, 
in less than a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury the cost of 
freight between 
New York and 
Shanghai has 
been reduced 
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76 per cent. «As the distance from New York to Shanghai, by way of the 
Suez Canal, is 12,360 miles, the cost of transportation between the two 
points is evidently about half a mill per ton per mile, or about the lowest 
figure at which coal and ore can be transported on the inland waters of the 
United States by companies owning their own steamers and barges. 

It is the elimination of distance as a controlling factor in the assemblage 
of the materials required to feed a blast furnace that has given the United 
States its supremacy in the iron and steel markets of the world, and it is the 
same process of reducing the cost of transportation to its lowest expression 
that has enabled the cotton mills of the South to beat the sheetings of Lan- 
cashier in the markets of North China. Curiously enough, the Lancashire 
spinner does not get the benefit of the shorter distance his product has 
to travel to reach Shanghai. Previous io the building of the Suez Canal, 
the sailing distance from Liverpool to Shanghai was 13,650 miles, and from 
New York to Shanghai 14,340 miles, a difference of 690 miles in favor of 
Liverpool. The building of the Suez Canal made the distance from Liver- 
pool to Shanghai 10,330 miles, and from New York to Shanghai 12,360 
miles, thus saving 3.320 miles for Liverpool, and only 1,980 miles for New 
York. In other words, the advantage of Liverpool over New York was 
increased from 690 to 2,030 miles. On this state of facts, Mr. Warner 
Miller, in an argument for the necessity of constructing the Nicaragua 
Canal, says that, taking the average speed of a freight steamer of 200 miles 
a day, this gives European ports an advantage over American ports, through 
the Suez Canal, of nearly seven days, plus the additional expense thereby 
resulting to the American merchant. But, as a matter of fact, the shipper 
of cotton goods from Liverpool to Shanghai has to pay thirty-six shillings, 
against the rate between New York and Shanghai of twenty-four shillings 
a ton. 

It would be tedious to explain at length how it has come about that the 

3ritish shipper finds it a positive disadvantage to be 2,000 miles nearer 
the Chinese market than his chief competitors. It may suffice to say that 
the regulating influence of the Pacific routes has had something to do with 
this apparent anomaly. The distance froin New York to Shanghai, by way 
of San Francisco, is only 9,920 miles, or 2,440 miles less than by way of 
Suez. It is needless to say that over the portion of this which is continental, 
there can be no effective competition with ocean rates of transportation. 
The full rate between New York and Shanghai, by way of Suez, would not 
be sufficient to carry freight overland from New York to San Francisco. 
Lut merchandise destined for China does not come to New York, unless 
for some sufficient reason, and when a great trans-continental system is 
ready to collect it at points of production nearer the Pacific port and to 
make very moderate rates on it by pro-rating with Pacific steamship lines, the 
Eastern route must meet the cut or lose the traffic. As a matter of actual 
experience, the ships traversing the Eastern route find no difficulty in under- 
bidding their rivals on the Pacific, and, unless where time is an important 
clement, or the freight is especially valuable. very few goods manufactured 
on this side of the continent find their way to a Pacific port for shipment 
to China or Japan. : 

The Southern railways and coastwise steamers have their share in divert- 
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ing the current of American freight to China by way of New York and 
Suez. Rather than let tens of thousands of bales of “domestics” go past 
them, they take such fractional share of the rate from the place of manu- 
facture as they can get, or they arrange 'to deliver in New York at rates low 
enough to send the traffic that way. Of course, the main influence in bring- 
ing it that way is the presence of ships ready to handle it. These are, 
for the most part, low-powered freight steamers, which traverse the 
great ocean highway of commerce on which there are so many tra- 
ding ports as to give the route all the advantage of a railroad passing 
through a thickly settled country. While there is through freight for 
Shanghai, it forms only a part of the cargo. There is also way freight, quite a 
good deal of it in these days for Aden; something for Singapore, something: 
more for Manila, and possibly, after the China ports, a considerable 
remainder for one or more of the ports of Japan. It sounds well to discuss 
the possibility of ocean liners sailing at fixed dates from the ports of the 
United States to those of Eastern Asia, and we are accustomed to think ° 
that the more we have of them the better it will be for our trade; but the 
full-powered mail boat, whose specialty is passengers and express freight, 
will never compete with the ocean tramp in carrying bales of “domestics” 
to China, even after we have pierced the Isthmus. Even now the sailing 
vessel gets the bulk of the matting trade from China and Japan to the United 
States, because time is a secondary matter, and low cost of transportation 
is the primary consideration. The cotton textiles require steam transport 
because there is a certain definiteness about the time of filling orders, and the 
saving of interest counts for something. 

For the present, the Pacific route to the shores and islands of Asia and 
Oceania, with Vancouver, Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, or San 
Diego as the port of departure, is the natural ocean highway for flour, fruit 
and provisions, if not also for raw cotton. Later, when railroad construc- 
tion begins on a large scale in China, fleets will be required to carry lumber 
from our Pacific slope and from British Columbia. China has been stripped 
of its timber, long years ago, a fact of which there is a grim reminder in the 
circumstance that the trade from this side in wood to make coffins in which 
io bury the dead runs into large figures. The contract to build the railway 
from Hankow to Canton, which is in American hands, will call for 150,- 
000,000 feet, and the 5,000 miles of railway construction, already projected 
in China, will require 800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber. That 
means from 500 to 700 large cargoes, whose route is, necessarily, the Pacific. 
The steel rails, locomotives and generai equipment of the roads will be, to a 
considerable extent, the product of the rolling mills and workshops of the 
United States, and, whatever route they mav take, will tend to create wants 
to be supplied as well as wealth to supply them in the Far East, and will thus 
give an enormous impetus to all branches of trade. 

There is hardly one important line of productive activity in which the 
manufacturers of the United States are not today prepared to meet the rest 
of the world on even terms. The stand which our Government has made 
ior the maintenance of the open door in China proceeds on the sound basis 
that ours is destined to be the greatest manufacturing nation in the world. 
and that it is vitally necessary for our future development that we should 
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possess equality of commercial opportunity in the greatest unexploited mar- 
ket open to commerce. As Senator I‘rye tersely put the case to the present 
writer, “We must have markets or we shall have revolution.” The equip- 
ment of the Far East with the appliances of modern civilization is much 
more our business than it is that of any other industrial country, because 
none can draw on so nearly inexhaustible a store of raw materials, and in 
none has the efficiency of the workman plus the machine been brought to 
so high a pitch. The routes which our commerce will follow are simply 
those that are in the line of least resistance, and, in this case, resistance 
means missing links in the chain of traffic. The long line of what is known 
as omnibus traffic by way of Suez happens to operate very greatly to our 
advantage, but the new possibilities of the Pacific belong, nevertheless, more 
emphatically to us than to any European nation. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway, when it is finally completed, will be the route between Europe 
and Eastern Asia for express freight and passengers, but hardly for the 
merchandise, which constitutes the bulk of international commerce. That 
will always seek the ocean highway, and the highway that is most plenti- 
fully studded with markets is the one that will command the cheapest rates 
of transportation. Geographical contiguity is not everything, else had the 
thousand miles which separate the ores of Lake Superior from the coke of 
the Mahoning Valley been death to the supremacy of the United States in 
the production of steel, and, inferentially, to the industrial greatness of this 
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BECAUSE. 
THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON, 


BECAUSE you never helped me, I 

Have found more strength in your neglect 
Than in all other hands that yearned 
Toward my helplessness, upturned 

To raise and comfort and protect. 


Because you never praised me, I 
Have found your silence better aid 
Than all the kindly voices sent 
To help me with encouragement— 
I worked to win the word unsaid. 


Because you never loved me, I 
Have found how tender and intense 
A love may widen, beyond reach 
Or need of petty word or speech, 
Perfected through indifference. 


A SPOKE IN THE WHEEL. 


By W. R. H. TRowzribdGE. 


SS ENEZUELAN refugees are as common in Trinidad as 
: coolies in the Cocorite Road. Port of Spain is their city 
of refuge. ‘The Presidents who farm the revenues of the 
republic from the big red stucco barrack in Caracas have 
at one time or another made a hurried voyage across the 
Gulf of Paria in a felueca. Nobody pays any heed to 
them, unless their plots explode before the appointed 
time, as in the case of the seizure of the “Bolivar” in Port 
of Spain harbor. For the Spanish shun creole society and devote all their 
attention to the manufacture of plots—a trade by which they live, a fine art 
in which they excel. The export of conspiracies to Venezuela is a Trinidad 
monopoly, and costs the colony a thirty per cent. duty at every receipt of 
customs in the neighboring republic. 

One morning the Port of Spain Gasctte informed its readers that 
General Fontabella, a high official in the late government, together with his- 
daughter and a devoted little band, had found an asylum in the midst of us. 
They had come over in the night from Carupano in a felucca, barely escap- 
ing with their lives, for there was a big price on the general’s head. From 
the very commencement this distinguished exile broke all the traditions 
of Venezuelan refugees. He bought a fine house in the St. Ann’s Road, 
instead of hiring two rooms over a salt-fish shop in the Almond Walk, and 
kept a menage equal to any inthe colony. He called at Government House, 
and in a very short time had an assured position in society. The proverbial 
rainy day had been remembered and provided for by a fortune in French 
rentes, and he sought amusement and distraction to mitigate an exile that 
had cvery prospect of being a long one. 

General Fontabella was a Venezuelan to his finger-tips—in birth, in 
appearance, in character. In the day of his power his manners were affable, 
courteous and polished; if he plundered the state, he did it as a matter of 
course, and in a wholesale and magnificent way. In exile he was a poseur. 
Expatriation was stamped unmistakably on every action and look. He was 
either an ostentatious tyrant who took bribes, or a misanthropic exile who 
spent his time in intrigues—a typical Venezuelan official, who always poses 
as a public character, whether in office or out of it. There was one trait in 
his character that never changed—he was devoted to his daughter. 

Dolores Fontabella had been the belle of Caracas for a season and the 
greatest heiress in Venezuela. But that was before Crespo was President. 
In Port of Spain she was merely a very pretty Spanish girl sharing her 
father’s exile. 

If you go to the Plaza Bolivar in Caracas when the band plays you will 
see many girls like Dolores dressed in the last mode from Paris, and prome- 
nading under the Argus-eyed escort of male relatives. She was the type 
of a Venezuelan beauty, and there is but one. Plump and of good figure; 
of medium height ; black hair; soft, round face, naturally pale, and with her 
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pallor aided by art; small, sensual mouth; large and dark eyes; gentle 
and innocent expression, devoid of intellectuality—a purely carnal beauty. 

General [‘ontabella wished to marry her some day to a man who would be 
of service to him in his ceaseless struggle for power. Dolores was tract- 
able-both by nature and by training; her future was her father’s; she idol- 
ized him and had perfect confidence in his judgment. And nobody had 
ever touched her heart. 

‘the “Coral Snake” was the ship on the station at this time. It was said 
to be the “hottest” ship in the navy; and if the gun-room could have 
spoken, it would not have dared to call the ward-room names. The captain 
was the handsomest man in the service, and the most irresistible. He had 
had a career which was tarnished by a catastrophe that still lives with a shud- 
der in the memory of men. When the sea gives up its dead and every 
secret is disclosed, his friends say that he will be exonerated; but the iron 
injustice of the world had entered his soul, and the captain of the “Coral 
Snake” pretended to snap his fingers at the world, and thereby set his ship 
an example that gained it the ironical sobriquet of the “Tame Coral Snake.” 
Ah, there isn’t an island in the English West Indies that doesn’t remember 
the “Coral Snake”: there isn’t a club from Georgetown to Colon that has 
not been painted red at one time or another or many times by the “Coral 
Snake”; there isn’t an island in the Caribbean where a girl hasn't been 
made love to by a “Tame Coral Snake.” There never was a ship whose 
arrival was more eagerly longed for and whose departure was more vilified 
than this same “Coral Snake.” A dare-devil ship, a streak in its crew of the 
old rollicking piratical crews of Drake and Raleigh, a curious survival of the 
old jolly way of seafaring in these days when Public Opinion carries a birch 
rod—a healthy, welcome sign that under all the machine drill the British 
sailor is the same as in the empire-making age. 

The captain and officers and the Queen were the idols of the blue jackets, 
and the blue jackets and the Queen were the pride of the captain and 
officers of the “Coral Snake.” And the Queen may be sure that in the 
hour of need the “Tame Coral Snake,” at once the joy and the terror of the 
West Indies, will become a very wild and deadly “Coral Snake.” 

Fairfax was an officer on the “Coral Snake,” just what his rank was is 
of no importance, for, saving the captain, nobody on shore knew the rank 
of the officers of the “Coral Snake,” unless they studied a navy list. For 
they were all ranks, and precedence and discipline such as are known in 
other ships were never brought on shore and were kept well out of sight 
when there were visitors on board. So it does not really make any differ- 
ence what Fairfax was, save that he was a very tame Coral Snake and 
promised to be as good looking as the captain when he was fifty. which 
was a very long way off. 

Ele met Dolores at a tennis-party, and he was not the man to let the grass 
grow under his feet. The next day he invited General Fontabella and his 
daughter to spend the afternoon on board, and treated them as British naval 
officers know how to treat pretty girls whose fathers bring them to take 
tea in the ward room. In two days he had the run of the general’s estab- 
lishntent. He spoke a little Spanish, after a curious fashion, and Dolores 
spoke a good deal of English, so they got on admirably. I think Dolores 
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preferred exile to the cloistered life of a Venezuelan girl. l*airfax laid siege 
to her heart as if it were a battery that could only be taken by surprise; 
his tactics were quite foreign to the usual “Coral Snake” ones, which were 
on the principle that the feminine citadel should be taken by assault. 
Dolores was totally unaccustomed to love-making and any attention, 
save of the most ceremonious description, from young and good-looking 
men, and did not know what to make of Fairfax. At first he amused her, 
then he puzzled her, then he interested her. But not until the ‘Coral 
Snake” had been ordered up to Barbados and Dolores had received a letter 
from Fairfax—so exactly like him that it seemed as if he were speaking to 
her—did she know that he had made her love him. It was a revelation to 
her; her father must not ask her to marry someone who could help him to 
win the Presidency now: [airfax had suddenly become more to her’ than 
her father and the Presidency of Venezuela. And in the afternoons, just 
before sunset, Dolores used to sit by the open window in the drawing-room 
and watch the little red and yellow sparks of sun 
glitter through the tiny, innumerable leaves of 


the Yaman trees outside till suddenly it was 
se. dark and she imagined she could hear Fairfax’s 
ae voice, and feel his presence in the 


darkness. Ah, they know how to 
love, ay, and how to hate, whose 
Indian and negro blood is blended 
with Castilian ! 

The ‘*Coral Snake" did not 
come back to 
Trinidad for 
three months, 
but during that 
time neither 
Fairfax nor Do- 
lores herself 
ever missed an 
opportunity of 
writing. The 
affair was kept 
a profound se- 
cret, the entire 
correspondence 
passing through 
the hand of a 
confidante of 
Dolores, which 
made it all very 
exciting and in- 
flamed the love 
of romance 
and intrigue so 


‘\IN PORT OF SPAIN SHE WAS MERELY A VERY PRETTY SPANISH GIRL, 
SHARING HER FATHER'S EXILE.” ‘ : : 
Drawn hy Eugene Cramer, instinctive to 
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Spanish blood. It was decided that as soon as the “Coral Snake” returned, 
Fairfax, who was really deeply hit, should ask General Fontabella for his 
daughter's hand. And with surprising facility Dolores passed from a docile 
ingénue into a passionate woman full of arts. For she realized the diffh- 
culties that lay in the way of her marriage with a foreigner. 

To start with, Dolores had a suitor in her father's secretary. Luiz Valverde 
had aided the general in his flight from Venezuela, and had ever since lived 
in his house. He was a short, swarthy, insignificant man of any age from 
five and twenty to forty; he had held a colonelcy in the army which Crespo 
had defeated; his family connections in Venezuela were important, and he 
himself was not without a certain cunning that passed for ability. Fonta- 
bella liked him, and, perhaps, believed that his assistance was of greater 
importance than it proved to be. 

Valverde had got permission from the general to plead his suit. He 
was in desperate straits, and there was every prospect of his remaining an 
outlaw while Crespo lived. A rich marriage was necessary to him, and, 
moreover, he loved Dolores. Three months before she would have been 
indifferent; now Valverde inspired her with aversion. And she showed it. 

He was puzzled by her change of manner, and by a system of subtle 
espionage finally discovered the cause. From that moment jealousy 
became the predominant feature of his character. Dolores, who by irfstinct 
knew the character of her race, began now to fear Valverde. Love teaches 
a woman many things. In an incredibly short time it taught Dolores 
to be on her guard with Valverde. She pretended to like him. 

Many refugees arrived in Trinidad at this time, and they all reported 
universal discontent in Venezuela. Perhaps they exaggerated it the better 
to conform with their own feelings. Undoubtedly Crespo’s iron grip began 
to fret the restive republic, and there really seemed some chance of success 
for a clever pretender with a well-organized plot and money. General 
Fontabella was naturally at the head of the incipient revolution; he sup- 
plied all the funds. The adulation of the sycophants who lived on his 
bounty fostered his ambition, and his overweening love of posing—the 
strongest of Venezuelan traits—urged him to play a part for which he was 
totally unfit. He was constantly told and believed that “Venezuela called" 
him. And when a Spanish-American gets the idea into his head that his 
“country calls” him, the world may shortly expect pronunciamentos. 
assassinations, civil war, topsvturvydom. Weaker and vainer men than 
Fontabella have been Presidents, and the elements of success were in his 
favor. But he had the misfortune to have Crespo as an adversary and 
Valverde as a friend. 

As soon as the “Coral Snake” returned to Trinidad, Fairfax asked the 
general for his daughter, in that bold and confident way that makes so many 
impossible things possible to Englishmen. Fontabella would infinitely have 
preferred a Venezuelan, because he had a racial antipathy to all that was 
English. But he gave his consent, teased into it by Dolores, whom he idol- 
ized, and secretly flattered by the fact that Fairfax’s uncle was an English 
duke. Besides, he was too much occupied with his revolution to think much 
of match-making. So Fairfax and Dolores indulged in all sweet delight 
while Fontabella and his secretary dived deep in intrigue. 
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Valverde dissembled his feelings cleverly. He had two scores to pay off: 
one against the general, whom he considered to have broken his word to 
him ; the other against Fairfax, whom he hated, because he was an English- 
man, of a race superior to his own; hated, because he was handsome and 


** HE AS 


BRITISH NAVAL OFFICERS 


TREATED THEM 


KNOW HOW TO TREA 
PRETTY GIRLS.” 


Drain by Eugene Cramer. 


dashing and strong, a superior being who looked upon Luiz Valverde as 
something too insignificant even for contempt; hated, because Dolores 
loved him. And in paying off these two scores he would be revenged on 
Dolores Fontabella. 

She mistrusted him, and tried to make Fairfax share her fears. But the 
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Tame Coral Snake only laughed and made the ward-room roar at the joke 
of it. He, he afraid of a little, puny Venezuelan, whom if necessary he could 
lift up with thumb and forefinger and shake all the treacherous venom out 
of him! You must be a Tame Coral Snake yourself to know whether 
Dolores could make Fairfax afraid of Valverde, or, in fact, for that matter, 
of anybody at all. A jealous negress in Jacmel once sweetened a ‘Coral 
Snake” middy’s chocolate with powdered glass, and when he had drunk it, 
told him what she had done. What do you think that middy did? He 
swallowed at once half a cruet of sweet oil, then slipped his forefinger down 
his throat, and, as he said, was seasick for the only time in his life, and used 
the strongest English that Haiti woman had ever heard. He has ever since 
been known in the navy as the QWueen’s Poison Tester, and whenever in 
any ward-room or mess or club there is a new drink to be tried, he is made 
to drink it first, and not once, but many times, I fear. And the captain 
jumped in amongst man-eaters once, in Colon harbor, and saved a blue- 
jacket; and Fairfax himself nearly killed three niggers one night in a 
Bridgetown slum; they were armed with razor blades strapped on to the 
ends of sticks, and he only had a cocoa-macac in his hand. Afraid of 
a jealous Venezuelan! Qf course the “Coral Snake” ward-room roared. 
Fairfax was by no means to be inspired with any feeling save that of 
contempt for Valverde, but he was very anxious to marry Dolores and get 
her away from General Fontabella’s house, which, having become the head- 
quarters of conspiracy, was overrun with as rascally a lot of cut-throats as 
Venezuela could produce. But the general was too busy to think of wed- 
dings, and put the lovers off with grandiose promises, which Fairfax told the 
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*“ ONE OF THOSE RAPID, RAKISH FELUCCAS THAT EVEN WITHOUT A BREEZE CREEP ACROSS 
THE LAZY GULF.” 


Draren Iy Eugene Cramer, 
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““AT SUNSET GENERAL FONTABELLA, BOUND HAND AND FOOT, LAY STRETCHED ON THE 
DAMP EARTH FLOOR OF A RUDE HUT.” 


Drawn by Eugene Cramer. 


ward-room had something to do with a big church in Caracas, an archbishop 
and an army. 

The Plot was the thing. Fairfax knew all about it; he said it wouldn't 
work; that there were too many in the secret. But his opinion was over- 
ruled; what did he know about Venezuela.and plots? On the eve of its 
execution the “Coral Snake” was ordered to St. Kitts, where the niggers 
were rioting. Fairfax cursed. 

It was the typical revolutionists’ plot; the old, old plot that has been 
manufactured in Trinidad since Bolivar’s time. Sometimes it works, some- 
times it doesn’t. You first of all buy a few important men in Venezuela, 
chiefly generals in command, with heavy bribes—if you can. Then you 
start on a very dark night, with the profoundest secrecy, in one of those 
rapid, rakish feluccas that, even without a breeze, creep across the lazy Gulf 
of Paria and are the despair of the government revenue boats. Your desti- 
nation varies more or less—in this case it was a village on the Orinoco, in 
the heart of Crespo’s country; here you will be met by the bought generals, 
whom you will still further buy—it is always a question of buying, the sell- 
ing only comes into the bargain when your plot fails—then with their aid 
you will find yourself in possession of an army, no matter about its size, 
with which you will swoop down on defenseless neighboring districts. And 
then by a sudden dash and the ignorance and unpreparedness of the govern- 
ment, you may seize Ciudad Bolivar and at once become formidable. 

Dolores was more or less accustomed to masked departures by night, and 
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bade her father goodby without any compunction. She had absolute 
confidence in his success, and she wanted to be rid of Valverde. 

In the morning the conspirators reached an Arouach village on the 
Orinoco. In the afternoon General Fontabella and Valverde rode on mules 
through the primeval jungle-forest to meet an officer in Crespo’s army, 
whom Fontabella had bought, and who was to betray the Dictator- 
President and his whole staff into his hands! At sunset General Fonta- 
bella, bound hand and foot, lay stretched in despair on the damp earth floor 
of a rude hut of palm branches. Two barefoot, evil-visaged Spanish- 
Indian boys, with Winchester rifles in their hands and the uniform of Vene- 
zuelan soldiers on their backs, guarded the unfortunate revolutionist. And 
in that vast, silent, terrible river-forest, groping his way as if by instinct 
through the very night of very night and the malaria that is hot by day and 
cold by night that reigned there, Valverde hastened to a camp in the high 
and healthy and open interior where Crespo lay with his army. His news 
gladdened the Dictator-President. 

The next day a felucca was burnt at her mooring at an Arouack village 
.on the Orinoco, casting into the dreary pale-green forest an awful red-green 
glare that made sweating men turn cold. The silence which is so terrible 
in South American forests was broken for a moment more terribly by cries 
strangled with bullets of men who had played a high game and lost when 
they thought they had won. And something was left dangling from the limb 
of a tree in the forest for the jaguars and birds of prey to squabble over! 

Valverde had played off one of his scores. 

One afternoon a week later Dolores was receiving vistors in her drawing- 
room, when, to her intense surprise, Valverde entered. He gave her a 
letter in her father’s well-known handwriting : . 

“All goes well. Crespo is in my power. The revolution is over. I send 
Luiz Valverde to bring you to me in Caracas, where I shall meet you. He 
will tell you everything. He is in my confidence, and you can trust him to 
the fullest extent. You shall marry your lover in Caracas as soon as pos- 
sible. He is as lucky as J] am.” 

The next morning there was a Dutch mail steamer for La Guayra; there 
was no other opportunity for the Main for some days. Valverde, who 
treated Dolores very humbly.as if impressed with the vast difference between 
him and the daughter of the President, suggested that they should not miss 
the Dutch Mail. Taking it for granted that she would not disobey her 
father, and without giving her time to object, all the while telling her of her 
father’s wonderful success and dwelling on her merits, Valverde ordered 
the necessary preparations. And so quickly, so easily, so cleverly did he 
manage it that, before she could realize it. Dolores found herself waiting 
impatiently on the deck of the steamer for the anchor to be weighed. Sus- 
picious to a degree of Valverde, she expected his villainy to take some other 
and less daring form. To be kidnapped with her own consent by the man 
she loathed, ‘hat surely was a refinement of villainy she never dreamed of! 

At last they were under weigh, and Valverde. feeling as secure as a man 
ever felt, went to his cabin to sleep, intending to wait until they arrived at 
Venezuela before letting the unfortunate Dolores know she was absolutely 
in his power. But by the very oddest of coincidences, as the Dutch Mail 
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was slowly steaming through Boca Grande the “Coral Snake” was passing 
through also into the harbor of Port of Spain on her return from riot- 
quelling in the Northern Islands. As the two ships passed, all the passen- 
gers on the deck of the Dutch Mail crowded to the side to see the man-of- 
war. Fairfax chanced to be the officer of watch, and, to his intense astonish- 
nent, he recognized Dolores. He thought everything and nothing, and 
signalled to the Dutchman to stop, which was the wildest, most unheard 
of thing a Tame Coral Snake had ever done. It was deemed worthy a court- 
martial, and the fame of it spread throughout the West Indies. 

The Dutch Mail slowed down, and lairfax went on board. Whether he 
read villainy between the lines of Dolores’ story, or whether, having done 
a mad thing in stopping a mail steamer, he wished to have a motive for it, 
1 do not know, but he took off Dolores and all her luggage. Already in Port 
of Spain the news of Fontabella’s betrayal and ruin had arrived; it saved 
Fairfax at the courtmartial. He was found to have done a plucky thing 
in putting a spoke in the wheel of a dastardly villain who was adding abduc- 
tion to a repertory of crime that he dignified with the name of revenge. 

When Valverde awoke from his sleep his surprise ought to have been 
greater than his rage. !le was heard of once indirectly as being attached 
to the Venezuela Legation at Ecuador. If he survives the next revolution, 
he should seek another asylum. Trinidad would not agree with him again. 

The “Coral Snake” is still in the same commission, and continues to be 
the terror and joy of the station. A bluejacket has set her history to rhyme: 
it is a rollicking air, and the middies sing it to banjo-music at a gun-room 
smoker as an encore. When they come to the part where the “Coral 
Snake” stopped the Dutch Mail and Fairfax duped Valverde at the eleventh 
hour, the hubbub becomes so great that two or three of the ward-room 
officers are obliged to go to the gun-room to show how the song should 
be sung. 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIX. JOHN. 
CHAPTER VI. 


T was on one of the last days of this voyage that Captain 
Kerr, finding Miss Thorne alone, sat down beside her, and 
said kindly :— 

‘“‘T have been wanting to havea talk about landing, to 
find out if I can be of any use to you.” It was a novel and 
unpleasant sensation, this knowledge that she was no longer 
free to accept a proffered kindness, and that the long course 
of dissimulation and prevarication must begin, but she did not hesitate 

“You are very good,” she responded, with real gratitude. “I think you 
said that you are not going up to town.” All the time she was devoutly 
hoping that he might not be. 

“No, [ am going across country to Yorkshire, where the wife and chil- 
dren are. I'm afraid that I shall not be in town for a week or two, and by 
then you are likely to be off to Paris, 1 suppose?” 

“T thought of crossing in a few days,” she answered, in a mechanical 
fashion. 

“Then we are not likely to meet again soon,” he said, regretfully, while 
she inwardly rejoiced over the fact. “But,” he went on, “I hope you won't 
think me intrusive if I say that I fear that yours may be a very lonely life.” 

“T fear that the fact is an evident one,” she said lightly. 

He looked a trifle chilled by the carelessness of her tone, but went on :— 

“You know that we are not going back to Calgarrvy for at least a year or 
so, or, perhaps, not until my boys are grown up. We are going to get 
settled down in Kent very soon, and I wanted to tell you that I am sure my 
wife would be only too pleased, if at any time you needed a change, you 
would come and stay with us for a bit. 1 will give you my club address, 
which will always find me, and if you will give me vours in Paris, we can 
write and let you know when we get settled down.” 

A scorching sense of shame swept over the girl before the trustful kind- 
ness of the honest little gentleman. She had counted on having to repel 
suspicion and distrust. but not on hardening her heart against a frankly 
outstretched hand. 

“How kind you are!" she said, and, do her best, she could not altogether 
subdue the tremulousness of her voice. “Ll only wish that I might look for- 
ward to coming to you. But you know that I am in for two years’ hard 
work in Paris before going back to Canada to start my ladies’ studio. If 
I am to succeed I must stick to work, and not be running backwards and 
forwards. That would play too much havoc with my cash. I have a 
certain number of friends about in England, but I shan't let them know 
of my whereabouts. They are most of them well-off, and I couldn’t 
afford the proper clothes and things for going among them. When one is 
poor, it is best to drop out of the running at once.” 

* Begun in August, 1900. 
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Captain Kerr did not accept the implied refusal. 
“You need not be afraid of needing smart clothes for us. We shall 
have very modest little quarters. It might sometime happen that you 


‘THANKS; I PREFER WALKING ALONE,” 
Drain by George Bonarits. 


wanted rest and country quiet, and a little friendly coddling, and my wife 
is a great hand at that. At any rate, you will give me your Paris address, 
won't you?” 
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“Most willingly,” she answered. 

While talking, her quick wit had seen the risk of giving him her real 
or a fabricated address, and she had bethought herself of a Paris pension. 
where, although they knew her name, it would be most unlikely that they 
would take any trouble to find out where to forward a letter. This she 
gave him with friendly smile and thanks. 

Half an hour later, Stewart, resolutely pacing the wet decks in a chill 
drizzle, saw Miss Thorne’s mackintoshed form emerge from the companion- 
way and come towards him. 

This was the first time that she had seemed in any way to seek his society. 
and he instinctively felt that there was something new in the wind before 
he heard her say: “I must speak to you.” 

“Well, there is certeinly ample room fur any conversation,” he answered, 
with a glance around the deck, deserted save by the oilskin-clad figures 
of the watch. “But I think you would find it more salubrious if you were to 
come for a constitutional. Take my arm.” 

There was enough motion on to make walking a bit difficult, but she 
answered shortly: ‘ Thanks; I prefer walking alone.” 

“As you please,” he agreed, with his usual imperturbability ; then wheel- 
ing, so as to pace the deck beside her, “You don’t mind my pipe? Thanks! 
Well. now tell me what is the latest excitement.” 

Under his coolness the impulsiveness of her manner was gone. 

“I don’t know that there is any excitement, only—there was something 
I felt that I must say to you at once. Captain Kerr came to me a little 
while ago, and was asking me most kindly about my plans, and if he could 
help me in any way. He asked me to come and stay with his wife, and to 
give him my Paris address.” 

“IT hope you reminded him of the man in Chicago who made a large 
fortune by minding his own business.” 

Mathilde was too intent on her own line of thought to smile. 

“T did nothing of the sort. I thanked him sincerely for what I am sure 
was pure kindness.” 

“And you gave him the address?” Stewart's voice had in it an echo 
of carefully restrained wrath. 

* No, I gave him the address of a pension where | have stayed, but where 
they know nothing of my movements now.” 

Stewart laughed. “A much more feminine method of saying the same 
thing. . 

“Well, will vou have the kindness, then, to tell me what else 3 you expected 
me to do?” she retorted, with warmth. 

“Our little altercation really sounds quite matrimonial,” he commented; 
then—"TI think vou acted with the tact and discretion which T should have 
expected.” he went on soothingly. “But now, what comes next?” for he 
was quick to see that she had not vet approached the main issue. 

“Next is a new aspect of affairs which has just dawned upon me, and 
which, if vou cannot prove my view to bé incorrect, will cause me to give 
up the whole thing at once. I was a fool not to see it before.” She was 
speaking in a low, intense tone, and unconsciously quickened her steps 
as she went on. “Do you remember my saying the other day that Captain 
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Kerr had told me that you were a married man. Well, if he is under that 
impression, other people out there must be so as well. That was what the 
missionary told your home people. It is hardly to be supposed that we 
can always successfully avoid everyone who has ever been there. Well 
then, when they meet me, what do they think ine?” 

Mr. Stewart remained unmoved under this flow of words. 

“I am sorry that I failed the other day in making you understand matters 
more clearly,” he said gravely. ‘Your first premises are altogether wrong. 
Nobody in my own neignborhood dreams that I was ever married. They 
all knew her’’—since hearing Mathilde Thorne’s name he had never spoken 
of the “habitant’” woman by that name—"to be the wife of Antoine, the 
lumberman. By some strange chance the missionary picked up a different 
story, but he could not have gone away with that impression if he had been 
anything save a wanderer, here to-day and gone to-morrow. Ile certainly 
never was at my house, or saw either of us.” 

“That does not account for Captain Kerr. ” she interrupted; but, with 
a checking movement of his hand, he went on :— 

“I think that if you search your memory, you will probably find that 
this was what happened: Kerr, who, however, was never but once in 
my part of the country, most probably knew the whole story, but in talking 
with you most probably let out something about my home life which he 
could explain in no other hypothesis than that of my being a married man. 
There are few men who would give another away by letting out the truth, 
so he did what nine men in ten would have done, cast the veil of respect- 
ability over my domestic arrangements. Don’t you think that it came 
about in something of that fashion?” 

Mathilde pondered a moment, as they tramped steadily along, the mist 
driving in their faces. 

“Yes, I rather fancy that it did happen in some such fashion,” she agreed 
thoughtfully. “I remember that he was talking of the isolation of house- 
holds, and instanced the graves that are seen near some of the homesteads 
as an embodiment of all the solitude of the land. ‘When I rode up to 
Stewart's door at Prairie Dell, the white cross over his child’s grave on 
the hill gave me a chill at the heart. for fear such a cross should mark my 
door,’ he said; and then I asked him if you were married.” 

“ And he answered rather dryly that I was?” 

“Exactly so.” 

“There, you see, I guessed rightly.” 

“Perhaps so, but I should feel much happier if T were certain about it.” 

Stewart meditated a bit before he said: “Very well, then; [| will settle 
it with him before we leave the ship.” 

“Not in connection with me,” she said, with quick alarm. 

“Your name shall not be mentioned in the matter,” he promised, then 
went on more gravely: “I really think it would be better for us both if 
you could bring yourself to see that it is as much against my interest as 
yours, for any slur to come upon, your name in the matter.” 

“How am I to tell,” she broke out wildy, “what are your real interests 
or plans in the affair?” 

They had instinctively paused, and stood facing each other. 
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“Lf that is how you really feel,” he said, “it would indeed be better to 
give up the whole idea.” Then, with a sudden change to his gentler 
manner, he added: “Don't be so hard on me; I'm sure that after all you 
trust me a little more than you say. Come, shake hands on it, won't you?” 
And, rather to her own surprise, Mathilde found herself placing her hand. 
or rather her fur mitt, in his. 

The next morning Stéwart seized a passing chance to tell her that he 
had ascertained that Captain Kerr knew him to be an unmarried man, but 
no leading remark of Mathilde’s had power to bring forth any details of the 
interview, save that there had been no mention of her name in the matter. 

To her sensitive watchfulness it seemed as though, at lunch, Captain 
Kerr’s manner had lost some of its friendliness, but it was the last day of 
the voyage, and the routine of the friendly, leisurely sea life was over, so 
that she had no opportunity to make sure of the fact. In the morning there 
was the excitement of the half-hour’s tarrying in Moville harbor to land 
the mails. 

The afternoon was occupied with the business of packing, paying wine 
bills, and all such small endings to the vovage, for the captain expected 
to catch the midnight tide at the Liverpool bar, and to land his passengers 
at daybreak. 

The Liverpool docks are never a very cheerful place, and they certainly 
were not at their best in the late December dawn, in that chill drizzle with 
which Liverpool generally greets the wanderer. 

Stewart had spoken his last confidential word to Mathilde: “It’s better 
for me to wait and come up by the next train. I will come to you 
to-morrow afternoon at Chelsea. Jf anything should happen sooner, 
wire me at the Metropole. Let Charlie Hudson go up to town with you.” 

Charlie Hudson had asked nothing better, and had fairly beamed with 
radiancy as the two sat over breakfast together in the dining-room of the 
Lime Street Hotel. | 

At the first thought Mathilde was dismayed to find that he had taken 
first-class tickets, but then, with a sudden laugh, she recollected that it did 
not matter. She need no longer hoard her little store, for her present sup- 
ply would hold out until her marriage, and then, after that—was it the 
deluge? 

She parted with Charlie Hudson at Euston—that place of partings— 
and the boy looked rather rueful as he held her hand at the cab door. 

“T must go down to my people to-night as soon as I have had may hair 
cut and ordered some clothes, but perhaps I could come up and see you in 
a few days.” The latter part of the sentence was added tentatively. 

“It's no use,” she responded cheerfully ; “I shall be off to Paris as soon as 
possible. We had better say good-bye now.” 

“But you will write?” he asked eagerly. 

“Oh, yes, T will write. Good-bye.” and she smiled her farewell, while he 
watched the cab driving off. 

“There,” she said to herself, “that is over. I wonder what comes next.” 

“Next” was a welcome amount of physical comfort in a warm bath, and 
a subsequent cup of tea by a good fire. Who that has not made a winter 
voyage can understand the joy contained in those words ! 
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The short day had darkened, and the deficiencies of the plain little 
lodging-house room were hidden in the kindly cheer of the firelight. 
The comfort of wearing a soft silk tea-gown instead of the perpetual 


‘““WHAT A COMFORT IT IS TO FEEL THAT ONE CAN SPEAK OUT.” 


Drawn by George Bonawitz. 


weight of heavy-wraps; the sense of sole possession of even that small room, 
after ten days of the close gregariousness of ship life: the mere glow and 
warmth of the firelight,—these were enough to give a sensation of well-being 
that was akin to cheerfulness, 
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This was the life that she had been contemplating—a solitary fireside 
after a day’s work. With the late regret that we give to what is ended, 
she saw now the good side of such a life; the absolute freedom, the 
peaceful work. Her mind, which she had thought quite determined, was. 
all of a sudden, struggling again in a sea of doubt. 

An hour had passed before she rose, with the uncertain step of one just 
off rolling seas, and sitting down at the table, wrote off quickly a letter to 
Mrs. Silas P. Stark, Boulevard Clichy, Paris. She said how much she 
regretted that family circumstances had unexpectedly occurred which would 
make it more advisable for her to go on with her art studies in London than 
in Paris, and offered, if she had put her friend to any financial inconvenience. 
to compensate her for it. 

Then, with the indifference of one who has burned her boats, she pulled 
up her chair to the fire, and began to study with interest the fashions in 
the bundle of papers which Charlie Hudson had bought for her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It is a common enough experience with those whose path leads them 
down to the sea in ships to find that the intimate unconventional friend- 
ship of the deck is placed on an entirely different footing by the mere 
resumption of shore clothes and habits. The man in the tall hat, the 
woman in the new bonnet and town dress, seem to require a more cere- 
monious treatment than did the same two people bundled in a miscel- 
laneous assortment of last winter’s wraps. Out of the stress of complicated 
sensations Mathilde had forgotten to include the new mutual attitude 
as a very probable factor in her first meeting with Stewart. It was there 
though, as she at once realized the next afternoon when her door opened 
to admit him. True, his turnout might not have passed muster in Pic- 
cadilly, for the smartest of tailors cannot perform instantaneous results; 
but the trimmed hair, stiff white collar replacing the flannel one, new hat. 
gloves and overcoat were enough to produce a very different effect. and it 
was with a pang of dismay that Mathilde realized what a complete stranger 
he was to her. Mingled with the dismay at their mutual standing was 
an impersonal impression of admiration. 

Mathilde had seen enough of the world to know that nowhere, under 
any circumstances, could this man be mistaken for other than he was—one 
used from his birth to rule and to lead, secure in his own self-reliance. 
embittered. perhaps, by his experience of life, but showing it only in the 
stoical indifference with which he met everything that fate sent him. A 
strong man individually, strengthened by the habits and instincts of his 
class, would his strength be to her a tower of refuge, or a heavy hand to 
crush? Stewart seemed to read the scrutiny and doubt in her eyes. 

“Well,” he said, smiling as he held her hand, “and what do you think 
of me in my shore rig-out?” Then, seeing her embarrassment, “Never 
mind, vou needn't tell me. Let me say, instead, how much I am impressed 
by yours.” ° 

Mathilde was still in the street dress which she had worn during the day. 
a plain, tailor-made black cloth. With one of the subtle little feminine 
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‘“““AH, THIS IS PLEASANT!’ SHE SAID.” 


Drawn by George Bonawitz. 


fancies as to some small point of attire in one of life’s crises, she had left 
on her hat, feeling as though the outdoor dress took away somewhat from 
the intimacy of this first real téete-a-téte. 

“You look fairly comfortable here,” Stewart went on, with a scruti- 
nizing glance around. “And you are going to give me some tea, and let 
me sit by the fire a bit, aren’t you?" Then, as they were seated, he added: 
“Heavens, what a comfort it is to feel that one can speak out without look- 
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ing over one's shoulder to see if Kerr or Hudson are within earshot! And 
there is such a lot to say!" 

There was, indeed, much to be said—the minutiae of plans which he had 
matured since their last confabulation. One of these plans was the obtain- 
ing of a maid, which he pronounced necessary, “or else Mrs. Herbert 
would say in her honied voice, “You must let me find you a nice, reliable 
wonian, my dear,’ and there you might be settled with a spy of hers in your 
pocket.” 

“But if I got a maid now she would know everything.” 

“Oh, you must not get her until you are at the Metropole. I will speak 
to the manager to-day about my wife wanting one when she comes to town. 
They always know about people. Don’t you think that a French woman, 
with a mere smattering of English, would be best?) She would be more 
dependent upon you, and less liable to gossip.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she agreed, wondering a bit at his grasp of trifles. 

“There is another matter,” he went on more seriously; “I want to tell 
you that I intend settling the half of my North West property upon you. 
It is all that I have at my disposal at present, although I suppose that, if 
all goes well, my father will make some arrangement for me. Of course, 
at the same time, I shall have a will in your favor prepared for me to sign 
after the marriage.” 

Mathilde began to realize how much she was going to accept from this 
man, who was all but a stranger to her. 

She leaned forward impulsively. 

“It is impossible that I should accept so much from you,” she said 
quickly. “The will may be fair enough, though I hope—I am sure that 
you ought to—” she stammered and paused, and then went on desperately : 
“You must consider the claims of a 

“That is all attended to,” he interrupted. 

“Then J consent to the will, but I do not want, I will not have anything 
settled on me at present. I have quite sufficient for my own needs,” she 
said rather proudly, “for you must remember,” with a sad smile, “that what 
makes a very slim income makes ample pocket-money. I have nearly two 
hundred pounds a year.” she added simply. 

An amused smile lit Stewart's face. “You poor child! And you were 
going to try to live on that in Paris, having, I suppose, had all your life 
everything you fancied?” 

There was a gentleness, almost tenderness, in his voice which somehow 
shook her composure, but she choked the passing weakness down, and 
answered in a matter-of-fact fashion :-— 

“T could have done it. I have known several who did it on less.” 

“And grown old before your time, and dowdy and dreary. Well, no 
matter, now that the danger is past. You say that you cannot agree 
to this settlement, forgetting that it is a mere matter of business. If we 
carry, as we shall do, this affair to a successful conclusion, you will have 
secured a large fortune to me. This is a very small first-fruit on my part. 
You must look at it in that light.” 

“Then T should not have it before T have earned it.” she retorted more 
brightly. ? 
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‘*HOW THOUGHTFUL HE HAD BEEN,” 
Drawn by George Bonavits. 

“You are too logical. All I can say is, that I consider the arrangement 
only fair and right, and shall be much wounded if you refuse me my way in 
the matter. Now, will you consent?” 

The keen eyes emphasized the demand, and almost to her own surprise, 
she found herself answering “Yes” in a passive fashion. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly; then, after a pause: “And now comes the 
main point of the thing. Would it suit you best if the ceremony came off 


to-morrow or the day after?” 
qt 
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This question was put in almost a casual fashion, but the question in his 
eyes was by no means casual. 

“To-morrow? The next day?” she stammered, in utter bewilderment. 
“IT never expected—why should there be such a hurry?” 

Stewart had evidently anticipated this, and answered readily, keeping a 
strictly matter-of-fact manner. 

“You see, every day that I knock about the hotel by myself adds to the 
chances of my coming across people and complicating matters; and it 
might be the same with you. We are only safe together now,” he added, 
with a short laugh. She started up and paced the room in uncontrollable 
agitation. 

' “What would you think of me if I were to give up the whole affair now?” 
she asked, pausing before him, her head thrown back, her hands clasped 
behind. her. 

“T don’t think you would go back on your word,” he answered, looking 
quietly up at her. 

If he had treated it as a possibility, she might even then have drawn back ; 
but his calm certainty seemed to destroy all powers of resistance. After 
staring blankly at him for a moment, she went back to her seat. 

A silence ensued—a silence broken by the advent of the maid with the 
tea things. Mechanically she handled them, giving Stewart his cup, and 
hearing him say cheerfully :— 

“This is like the last days on the St. Lawrence.” He went on presently: 
“As soon as we have got things in proper order at Orkwell, we'll take a late 
honeymoon over to the Riviera, or some such frivolous place. I feel 
thoroughly inclined to take mine ease and enjoy life, and I am sure that you 
will be too, when once it is a ‘fait accompli.’ To-day is Tuesday—shall 
we agree to Thursday, then? I'll get the special license to-morrow. I 
suppose that church in Sloane Street will be the most convenient for you— 
in the afternoon—would that suit you? And then you can get unpacked at 
the hotel before dinner, and we can go to the theater.” 

It was as in a dream that she listened. Then, all at once, the old 
recklessness came over her, and she laughed feverishly, almost wildly, 
as she said :— 

“Have it your own way, then. Only remember, it is all your own 
doing. Whatever happens, I am not to blame.” 

“IT am not afraid,’ he answered. 

The marriage was carried out according to Stewart’s plans. The dreary 
December day was darkening under a ceaseless downpour of rain as they 
drove to the church, but, well warmed and lighted, the interior was not 
uncheerful. At least there was a cheerful center to it, where the light 
blazed brightly in the chancel, for the shadows hung darkly over the body 
of the church. In the most unemotional fashion they each pledged their 
faith, and the curate who married them forgot his own immature self- 
importance as he wondered of what romantic story this ceremony might be 
the outcome. 

On the way back to her lodgings and during the long subsequent drive to 
the Metropole, Stewart carefully conversed in a cheery matter-of-fact fash- 
ion, and Mathilde did ter best to follow his lead, but, try her utmost, she 
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could not calm the tumultuous heart-beats as a servant led the way down one 
of the long hotel corridors to their rooms. It was a cheery little sitting- 
room that they were shown into, with a brightly blazing fire, and a tea- 
table drawn up in front of it. 

“Ah, this is pleasant!’ she said, going up to the fire, and holding out her 
trembling hands to the heat. 

If Stewart noticed her bewilderment, he gave no sign of doing so. 

“You can bring tea,” he said aside to the servant, who was leaving the 
room, “and tell them to bring up the luggage into that room,” pointing 
to an open door; then, as the man left the room, he went on: “I think 
you will find that room comfortable. Mine is here,” motioning to a door 
at the opposite end of the sitting-room. “I’ve been in possession here 
since I came. I told them that I was expecting my wife. Let me take 
your coat. Now, you had better have a comfortable rest by the fire. You 
must be tired after packing this morning. I’m going down to have a 
smoke and write some letters—the important one announcing our arrival, 
to my father, amongst them. By-the-by, shall I tell the people down- 
stairs that you will see those maids the first thing in the morning?” 

“Thanks,” she answered vaguely, warming her hands at the fire. “But 
aren't you going to have tea?” : ; 

He smiled a bit sardonically. “Thanks, I think I'll have a whiskey and 
soda downstairs. I'll order dinner at half-past seven. You don’t mind 
dining downstairs, do you?” 

“Oh, no!” 

He smiled again at the eagerness of the answer, which implied that the 
last thing she desired was a téte-a-téte meal. . 

“Very well. And you are sure that you feel up to dressing and going to 
the theater?” 

“Oh, yes. It will be rather amusing to find oneself decently dressed and 
in a cheerful place again.” 

He looked pleased at her response. “That’s right. I'll get tickets for 
the most frivolous thing I can find. Au revoir.” 

It was.over; there was no drawing back now. But all the same there 
was an infinite sense of relief, for within the last hour Stewart had shown 
her by every word and sign how scrupulously he intended to adhere to his 
side of the bargain. 

He had never made a movement to hold her hand; he would not even 
loiter over tea by the fire with her. But perhaps the temptation had been 
wanting. Perhaps he felt no desire for more, to say the least of it, friendly 
relations between them. And yet how thoughtful he had been in every 
trifle which concerned her comfort and convenience. 


(To be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


By Hts Son, Rospert E. L&E, Jr. 
THIRD PAPER, 


OW the battle of Fredericksburg was fought and won all the world 
has heard, and I shall not attempt to describe it ; but I will give some 
letters from my father which tell something, though but little, of the 

movements of both armies. But they are interesting as showing his point of 
view. On December rith, the day Burnside commenced his attack, General 
Lee writes :— 


“. 2. The enemy, after bombarding the town of Fredericksburg, setting fire to 
many houses, and knocking down those along the river, crossed over a large force 
about dark, and now occupy the town. We hold the hills commanding it, and hope 
we shall be able to damage him yet. His position and heavy guns command the 
town entirely. has 


On the 16th, in another letter to my mother, he tells of the recrossing cf 
the Federals :— 


*. . . Thad supposed they were just preparing for battle, and was saving our 
men for the conflict. Their hosts crowned the hill and plain beyond the river, and 
their numbers to me are unknown. Still, I felt a confidence we could stand the 
shock, and was anxious for the blow that is to fall on some point, and was prepared 
to meet it here. Yesterday evening I had my suspicions: that they might return 
‘during the night, but could not believe they would relinquish their hopes after all 
their boasting and preparation; and when I say that the latter is equal to the 
former, you will have some idea of the magnitude. This morning they were all 
safe on the north side of the Rappahannock. They went as they came—in the 
night. They suffered heavily as far as the battle went, but it did not go far enough to 
satisfy me. Our loss was comparatively slight, and I think will not exceed two 
thousand. The contest will now have to be renewed, but on what field I cannot say. 

The Quartermaster informs me he has rec'd the things you sent. The mitts 
will be very serviceable. Make a; many as you obtain good material for. I have 
everything I want. Fitzhugh and Rob are well. 1 saw both on the battlefield once 
only. Nephew Fitz (General Fitzhugh Lee) I saw this morning on my way up the 
Rappahannock. Give much love to all, Chass and Agnes especially. a 


The “Chass” referred to in several letters was his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
W.H. F. Lee, of whom he was tenderly fond. 

I saw my father but once during the fighting on the 13th, and then for but 
a moment. Some days after it was all over I met him, and he was as calm 
and composed as if nothing unusual had happened. He never referred to 
his great victory, except to deplore the losses of his brave soldiers or the 
sufferings of the sick and wounded. With all this care and anxiety on his 
mind, he took the time to write to his wife and daughters the following 
letters -— 

“Camp Frep’c, 25 Dec., '62. 


“T will commence this holy day. dearest May. by writing to you. My heart is 
filled with gratitude to Almighty God for his unspeakable mercies, for which he has 
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blessed us on this day, for those he has granted us from the beginning of lite, and 
particularly for those he has vouchsafed us during the past year. What should have 
become of us without his crowning help and protection? I have seen his hand in 
all the events of the war. Oh, if our people would only recognize it and cease from 
their vain self-boasting and adulations, how strong would be my belief in final suc- 
cess and happiness to our country! For in Him alone I know is our trust and 
safety. Cut off from all communication with you and my children, my greatest 
pleasure is to write to you and them. Yet I have no time to indulge in it.. You 
must tell them so, and say that I continually think of them and love them fervently 
with all my heart. They must write to me without waiting for replies. I shall 
endeavor to write to Mildred, from whom I have not heard for a long time. Tell 
dear Charlotte I have rec’d her letter and feel greatly for her. I saw her Fitzhugh 
this morning, with his young aide, riding at the head of his brigade, on his way up 
the Rappahannock. I regret so he could not get to see her. He only got her letter 
I enclosed him last week. She ought not to have married a young soldier. . . 
F. and R. were very well. But what a cruel thing is war! To separate and destroy 
families and friends and mar the present joys and happiness God has granted us in 
this world. To fill our hearts with hatred instead of love for our neighbors, and to 
devastate the fair face of this beautiful world. I pray that on this day, when ‘peace 
and good will’ are preached to all mankind, that better thoughts will fill the hearts 
of our enemies and turn them to peace. The confusion that now exists in 
their counsels will thus result in good. Our army was never in such good health 
and condition since I have been attached to it, and I believe they share with me my 
disappointment that the enemy did not renew the combat on the 13th. I was hold- 
ing back all that day and husbanding our strength and ammunition for the great 
struggles for which I thought he was preparing. Had I divined that was to be his 
only effort, he would have had more of it. But I am content. We might have 
gained more, but we would have lost more, and perhaps our relative condition 
would not have been improved. My heart bleeds at the death of every one of our 
gallant men. Give much love to every one. Kiss Chass and Agnes for me, and 
believe me with true affection yours, 
“Mrs. M. C. Lee. R. E. Lee.” 


To his daughter Mildred, at school in North Carolina, on the same day :— 


«.. . I cannot tell you how I long to see you. When a little quiet occurs my 
thoughts revert to you, your sisters, and your mother. Your brothers I see occa- 
sionally. This morning Fitzhugh rode by, with his young aide-de-camp (Rob), at the 
head of his brigade, on his way up the Rappahannock. You must study hard, gain 
knowledge, and learn your duty to your God and your neighbor. That is the great 
object of life. I have no news; confined constantly to camp, and my thoughts occu- 
pied with its necessities and duties. I am, however, happy in the knowledge that 
General Burnside and army will not cat their promised Christmas dinner in Rich- 
mond today.” 


The next day he wrote to his daughter Agnes, who was in Richmond with 
her mother :— 


“CAMP FREDERICKSBURG, 26th December, 1862. 
“My PRECIOUS LITTLE AGNES:—I have not heard of you for a long time. I wish 
you were with me, for, always solitary, I am sometimes weary, and long for the 
re-union of my family once again. But I will not speak of myself, but of you. 
I have only seen the ladies in this vicinity when flying from the enemy, and it caused 
me acute grief to witness their exposure and suffering. But a more noble spirit 
was never displayed anywhere. The faces of old and young were wreathed with 
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smiles, and glowed with happiness at their sacrifices for the good of their country. 
Many have lost everything. What the fire and shells of the enemy spared, their pil- 
lagers destroyed. But God will shelter them, I know. So much heroism will not 
be unregarded. I can only hold oral communication with your sister, and have for- 
bidden the scouts to bring any writing, and have taken back some that I had given 
them for her. If caught it would compromise them. They only convey messages. 
I learn in that way that she is well. . . . Your devoted father, R. E. Lee.” 


In all business matters my father was most careful and very prompt. As 
executor of my grandfather’s (Mr. Custis’s) will, it became necessary for him 
at this time to attend to the manumission of the slaves belonging to the 
estate. The will directed that all the negroes should be set free after so 
many years. The time had now arrived, and, notwithstanding the exacting 
duties of his position, the care of his suffering soldiers, and his anxiety about 
their future, immediate and distant, he proceeded according to the law of 
the land to carry out the provisions of the will, and caused to be delivered 
to every one of the servants, where it was possible, their “free papers.” In 
his letters written at this time I find much that is interesting relating to 
giving these negroes their freedom. 

In the letter of the 16th December, to my mother, after telling of Burn- 
side’s recrossing the river at Fredericksburg :— 


“. . As regards the liberation of the people (slaves), I wish to progress in it 
as far as I can. Those hired in Richmond can still find employment there if they 
choose. Those in the country can do the same or remain on the farms. I hope they 
will all do well and behave themselves. I should like if I could attend to their wants, 
and see them placed to the best advantage. But that is impossible. All that choose 
can leave the state before the war closes. I wish you would see Mr. Ecles and ascer- 
tain what can be done. a 


And again :— 


“|. . As regards the servants. Those that are hired out can soon be settled. 
They can be furnished with their free papers and hire themselves out. Those on the 
farms I will issue free papers to as soon as I can see that they can get a support. 
As long as they remain on the farms, they must comrtinue as they are. Any who 
wish to leave can do so. The men could no doubt find homes, but what are the women 
and children to do? As regard Mr. Collins, he must remain and take care of the 
people till I can dispose of them someway. I desire to do what is right and best for 
the people. The estate is only indebted to me now. The legacies and debts are 
paid. I wish to close the whole affair, but whether I can do so during the war, I 
cannot say, nor do I know that I shall live to the end of it. . . . I shall not give 
any free papers to the people while they are on the farms. As long as they remain 
there they must work as usual. I will be willing to devote the net proceeds of their 
labor for the year to their future establishment. Those at Arlington and Alex- 
andria I cannot reach now. They are already free, and when I get to them, I will 
give them their papers. Thank Mr. Caskie for his kindness. es 


The Mr. Caskie so often spoken of by my father in his letters to my 
mother, was Mr. James R. Caskie, of Richmond. He and his family were 
most kind to my mother and sisters. Indeed their home was their home 
whenever they could go there. Mr. Caskie attended to this matter of 
liberating the slaves in the State courts, and arranged for my father all the 
leyal papers necessary. 
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During the winter of 1862- 
63, which was a very severe 
one, the sufferings of our 
soldiers on account of insuf- 
ficient shelter and clothing, 
the scant rations for man 
and beast, the increasing 
destitution throughout the 
country and the impossibil- 
ity of relieving these condi- 
tions bore heavily upon my 
father. 

But he seemed bright and 
cheerful, never complaining 
of anyone or anything, and 
often indulging in little 
pleasantries, especially with 
the younger officers. 

Headquarters continued 
unchanged all the winter, 
and, with stoves and fire- 
places built in the tents, the 
general and his military fam- 
ily managed to keep fairly 
comfortable. ROBERT FE, LEE, JR. 

The dreary winter gradually passed away, and towards the last of April, 
1863, the two armies, which had been opposite each other for four months, 
began to move. In May, Chancellorsville, the greatest of General Lee’s bat- 
tles, was fought. My command was on the extreme left of the army, and as 
Hooker crossed the river we followed a raiding party of the enemy’s cavalry 
over towards the James River, above Richmond. In consequence of this 
duty, I did not see my father at any time during the several days’ fighting 
which followed. 

At the end of May, the Army of Northern Virginia, rested and strength- 
ened, was ready for active operations. On the 8th of June, on the plain 
near Brandy Station in Culpepper, the entire cavalry corps were reviewed 
by General Lee. We had been several days preparing for this event, mend- 
ing, cleaning and polishing, and I remember we were very proud of our 
appearance. In fact, it was a grand sight. Eight thousand well-mounted 
men rode by their beloved commander, first passing in a walk, then in a 
trot. He writes to my mother of that day :-— 


“T reviewed the cavalry in this section yesterday. It was a splendid sight. The 
men and horses looked well, having recuperated since last fall. Stuart (General 
J. E. B. Stuart, commanding the Cavalry Corps) was in all his glory. Your sons 
and nephews (two sons and three nephews) were well and flourishing. The country 
here looks very green and pretty. notwithstanding the ravages of war. What a 
beautiful world God in his loving kindness to his creatures has given us! What a 
shame that men endowed with reason and knowledge of right should mar his gifts!" 


The next day, June oth, a large force of the enemy’s cavalry, supported 
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by infantry, crossed the Rappahannock and attacked General Stuart. 
The conflict lasted until dark, when the enemy was compelled to recross 
the river, with heavy loss, leaving about five hundred prisoners, three 
pieces of artillery and several stands of colors in our hands. During 
this engagement my brother and commanding officer, General W. H. F. 
Lee, was severely wounded, and the next day it was decided to send him 
back to Hickory Hill, the home of Mr. W. F. Wickham, in Hanover County, 
about twenty miles from Richmond. I was put in charge of him, and told 
to remain with him until his wound should heal. During his early conva- 
lescence here, however, he was captured by a band of Federal troopers, to 
be held for nine weary months as hostage for the safety of Federal officers 
we had captured. Thus it happened that I did not meet my father again 
until after Gettysburg had been fought and the army had recrossed into 
Virginia, coming back almost to the same place where I had left it. 

Since the great cavalry battle at Brandy Station, June gth, the day after 
our grand review, it had become a sort of superstition amongst us that if 
we wanted a fight all that was necessary was to get up a review. Never- 
theless, during the period of rest in the summer of 1863 several reviews were 
held before the commanding general. That of the Third Army Corps, Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill commanding, took place at Orange Courthouse. Some of 
us young cavalrymen, then stationed along the Rappahannock, rode over 
to see the grand military pageant. From all parts of the army, officers 
and men who could get leave came to look on; and from all the surround- 
ing country the people, old and young, ladies and children, came in every 
pattern of vehicle and on horseback to see twenty thousand ‘incomparable 
infantry” of the Army of Northern Virginia pass in review before their great 
commander. 

General Lee was mounted on his proud charger, Traveller, and had on 
his sash and sword—which he very rarely wore—a new pair of cavalry 
gauntlets, and, I think, a new hat. He looked unusually fine, and sat his 
horse the perfect picture of grace and power. The infantry was drawn up 
in column by divisions, with their bright muskets all glittering in the sun, 
their battle flags standing straight out before the breeze, and their bands 
playing, awaiting the inspection of the General before they broke into 
column bv companies, and marched past him in review. 

When all was ready, General Hill and staff rode up to General Lee, and 
the two, with their respective staffs, galloped around the front and rear of 
each of the three divisions standing motionless on the plain. As the caval- 
cade reached the head of each division, it was joined by the commanding 
officer, who followed as far as the next division; so that the group of riders 
about General Lee continually changed. Traveller started with a long lope. 
and never altered his stride. His rider sat erect and calm, noticing nothing 
but the gray lines of men whom he knew so well. The pace was very fast, 
as there were nine good miles to go, and the escort gradually diminished, 
the officers dropping out one by one as Traveller sped along. 

As General Lee drew up. after this nine-mile gallop, under the standard 
at the reviewing stand, flushed with the exercise, and raising his hat, saluted. 
there rose a mighty shout from the entire assemblage, the memory of which 
to this day moistens the eye of every old soldier who was there. 
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I saw little of my father as the war drew to its end. I shall pass on, there- 
fore, to the closing episode of his career. 

The day after the surrender at Appomattox, General Lee and several 
officers of his staff, as paroled prisoners of war, started for Richmond, ac- 
companied by some of his staff, and on the way he stopped at the house of 
his eldest brother, Charles Carter Lee, who lived on the upper James. The 
evening he spent in talking with his brother, but when bedtime came, though 
entreated to take the room and bed prepared for him, he insisted upon going 
to his old tent, pitched by the roadside, and passed the night in his accus- 
tomed army quarters. 

When he reached Richmond, he was at once recognized by the people 
in the streets. Men, women and children crowded around him, cheering 
and waving hats and handkerchiefs, as if welcoming a conqueror. He 
raised his hat in response to their greetings, and rode quietly to his house 
on Franklin Street, the building now occupied by the Virginia Historical 
Society, where my mother and sisters were anxiously awaiting him. Thus 
General Lee returned to that private family life for which he had always 
longed, and became what he always desired to be—a peaceful citizen in a 
peaceful land. 

After the close of the war, my father, though strongly in favor of my 
returning to college, told me that if I preferred I might at once take pos- 
session of my farm in King William County, which I had inherited from 
my grandfather, Mr. Custis, and make my home there. There was but little 
left of the farm save the land, but my father thought he could arrange to 
help me build a house and purchase stock and machinery. My brothex, 
General W. H. F. Lee, had already gone to his farm, the historic “White 
House,” in New Kent County. He and Major John Lee, our first cousin, 
had put up a shanty there, hitched their cavalry horses to the plow, and gone 
to work breaking land for a corn crop. I knew my father would need any 
means he might have in caring for my mother and sisters, and so I deter- 
mined to become a farmer at once. However, I was not at first positive in 
this decision, and in the meantime it was thought best that I should join my 
brother and cousin at the White House and help them make their crop oi 
corn. So] started for New Kent with three servants and eight horses, and 
my arrival at the White Hlouse with these reinforcements was hailed with 
delight. 

Though I have been a farmer from that day to this, I will say that 
the crop of corn which we planted that summer—and which we did not finish 
planting until the gth of June—with ourselves and our army servants as 
labor, and our old cavalry horses as team, was the best I ever made. 

Towards the end of this summer of 1865, my father received, from the 
board of trustees of Washington College, in Lexington, Virginia, notifica- 
tion of his election to the presidency of that historic institution of learning, 
which had been founded and endowed in 1749 by George Washington 
himself. The letter apprising General Lee of the trustees’ action, was pre- 
sented by Judge John W. Brockenbrough, rector of the college, and was a 
complete surprise to my father. He had already been offered the presi- 
dency of Suwanee University, in Tennessee, but had declined it, on the 
ground that the institution was denominational; and to some suggestions 
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that he should associate himself with the University of Virginia, had made 
the objection that it was a state institution. 

Through the calamities of civil war, Washington College had reached the 
lowest point of depression it had ever known. Its buildings, library and 
apparatus had suffered from the sack and plunder of hostile soldiery. Its 
invested funds were, for the time being, unproductive, and their ultimate 
value was most uncertain. Four professors still remained on duty, and 
there were about forty students, mainly from the country round Lexington. 

The welfare of the college, both spiritual and material, was ever foremost 
in the thought of its president. Under his direction the buildings were 
altered, repaired and renovated, so far as funds for the purpose permitted. 
He urged the speedy erection of a chapel of dimensions suitable for the 
needs of the institution. Other needs were calling for a far greater outlay of 
money than the resources of the college afforded; but my father deemed 
this of instant importance, and succeeded in getting appropriations for it 
first. He chose the site for the new building, and drew the plans for it 
himself. The completion of the work was much retarded by lack of funds, 
but his interest in it never flagged. After the chapel was finally dedicated, 
General Lee habitually attended morning prayers and all the other religious 
exercises held there. On my occasional visits to Lexington, I went with 
him every morning to chapel, and watches could have been regulated by 
the time he entered the door. As he thought well of the young man whu 
quitted his social parlor by ten o'clock in the evening, so he held in higher 
esteem those who attended chapel regularly, especially if they were in their 
seats when the bell stopped ringing. 

There was no regular chaplain, but the ministers of the different denomi- 
nations who had charges in the village performed the services by turns 
of a month at atime. The hour for prayer was a quarter to eight in the 
morning, except on Sundays, save in the three winter months, when it was 
one hour later. My father was the earnest friend and strong supporter 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and an annual contributor to 
its fund. 

Amidst the press of duties, great and small, at Lexington, my father found 
time to correspond with his sons, who were farming down on the 
Pamunky River, and to offer them constant sympathy, advice and substan- 
tial aid. The following letter was in reply to one of mine, in which evidently 
I had been confiding to him my agricultural woes :-— 


“Lexincton, Va., t2th March, 1868. 

“My bEAR Ros:—I am sorry to learn from your letter of the 1st that the winter 
has been so hard on your wheat. I hope, however, the present good weather is 
shedding its influence upon it, and that it will turn out better than it promises. You 
must take a lesson from the past season. What you do cultivate, do well. Improve 
and prepare the land in the best manner; your labor will be less, and your profits 
more. Your flat lands were always uncertain in wet winters. The uplands were 
more sure. Is it not possible that some unbidden guest may have been feasting 
on your corn? Six hundred bushels is ‘a large deficit in casting up your account 
for the year. But you must make it up by economy and good management. A 
farmer’s motto should be, Totl and trust. I am glad that you have got your lime 
and sown your oats and clover. Do you use the drill, or sow broadcast? I shall try 
and get down to sce you if I go to Richmond, for I am anxious to know how you 
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_ are progressing and to see if I can in any way aid you. Whenever I can, you must let 
me know. You must still think about your house, and make up your mind as to the 
site and kind, and collect the material. I can help you to any kind of a plan, and 
with some ready money to pay the mechanics. . . . Ihave recently had a visit from 
Dr. Oliver, of Scotland, who is examining lands for immigrants from his country. He 
seems to be a sensible and judicious man. From his account, I do not think the Scotch 
and English would suit your part of the country. It would require time for them to be- 
come acclimated, and they would probably get dissatisfied, especially as there is so much 
mountainous region where they could be accommodated. I think you will have to look 
to the Germans ; perhaps the Hollanders, as a class, would be the most useful. When 
the railroad shall have been completed to West Point, I think there will be no difficulty 
in getting whites among you. I would try and get’ some of our own young men in your 
employ. . . . Irode out the other day to Mr. Andrew Cameron’s, and went into the 
field where he was ploughing. I took great pleasure in following the ploughs around 
the circuit. He had four in operation. Three of them were held by his former comrades 
in the army, who are regularly employed by him, and much, he says, to his satisfaction 
and profit. People have got to work now. It is creditable to them to do so; their 
bodies and their minds are benefitted by it, and those who can and will, will be ad- 
vanced by it.” 

When my mother left her home in Arlington in the spring of 1861, she 
found it impossible to carry away all the valuable relics of General Wash- 
ington which her father had inherited from Mount Vernon, and which had 
been objects of great interest at Arlington for more than fifty years. After 
the Federal authorities took possession of the place, the most valuable of 
these Mount Vernon relics were taken over to Washington and placed 
in the Patent Office, where they remained on exhibition for many years, 
labeled, “Captured from Arlington.” They were subsequently removed to 
the National Museum, where they are now, but the label had disappeared. 
In 1869 a member of Congress suggested to my mother that she should 
apply to President Johnson to have them restored to her. In a letter 
written by my father to this same gentleman, a bit of quiet irony occurs :— 


“LEXINGTON, VA., Feb. 12, 1869. 

: Mrs. Lee has determined to act upon your suggestion, and apply to Presi- 
dent Johnson for such of the relics from Arlington as are in the Patent Office. 
From what I have learned, a great many things formerly belonging to General 
Washington, bequeathed to her by her father, in the shape of books, furniture, camp 
equipage, etc., were carried away by individuals, and are now scattered over the 
land. I hope the possessors appreciate them and may imitate the example of their 
original owner, whose conduct must at times be brought to their recollection by 
these silent monitors. In this way they will accomplish good to the country.” 


During the winter of 1869-70, General Lee’s health began visibly to fail. 
and it became evident to his doctors and himself that there was a serious 
trouble about the heart. Yet, although constantly in pain, and at times 
feeling excessive weariness and depression, he complained but little, 
was uniformly bright and cheerful, and still kept up his old-time playful 
humor, both in conversation and in his letters. To my sister Mildred, who 
was in Richmond on a visit, he writes jokingly about the difficulty exper- 
ienced by the family in finding out what she meant in a recent letter to him: 

“LExincTon, VA., 8th Jan., 1870. 

“My precious LiIrE:—I received yesterday your letter of the 4th. We held a 

family council over it. It was passed from cager hand to hand, and attracted 
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wondering eyes and mysterious looks. It produced few words, but a deal of think- 
ing, and the conclusion arrived at, I believe unanimously, was that there was a great 
fund of amusement and information in it, if it could be extracted. I have therefore 
determined to put it carefully away till your return, then seize a leisure day and get 
you to interpret it. Your mother’s commentary, in a suppressed soliloquy, was that 
you had succeeded in writing a wretched hand. Agnes thought that it would keep 
this cold weather—her thoughts running on jellies and oysters in the storeroom. 
But I, indignant at such aspersions upon your accomplishments, retained your 
epistle and read in an elevated tone an interesting narrative of travels in sundry 
countries, describing gorgeous scenery, hairbreadth escapes, and a series of remark- 
able events by flood and field, not a word of which, they declared, was in your 
letter. Your return I hope will prove the correctness of my version of your annals. 
Thave little to tell. Gaiety continues. Last night there was a Cadet Hop; 
night before, a party at Colonel Johnston's; the night preceding, a College conversa- 
zione at your mother’s. It was given in honor of Miss Maggie Johnston’s visit to us, of 
afew days. You know how agreeable I am on such occasions ; but on this, I am told, I 
surpassed myself. 

“‘On New Year’s Day, the usual receptions. I refer you to Agnes for details. We 
are pretty well. I think I am better. Your mother and sisters as usual. Custis busy 
with the examination of the Cadets, the students preparing for theirs. Cadet Cook, who 
was so dangerously injured by a fall from his window on the rst, it is hoped now will re- 
cover. The Misses Pendleton were to have arrived this morning. Miss Ella Henniber-_ 
ger is on a visit to Miss Campbell. Miss Lizzie Letcher still absent. Messrs. Anderson, 
Baker, W. Graves, Mooreman, Strickler and Webb have all been on visits to their sweet- 
hearts and have left without them. Mrs. Smith is as usual. Gus is as wild as ever.* We 
catch our own rats and mice now, and are independent of cats. All unite in love to you. 

Mrs. Smith is as usual. Gus is as wild as ever.* We catch our own rats 
and mice now, and are independent of cats. All unite in love to you. 
“Your affectionate father. R. E. Lee.” 


These simple reminiscences may best be ended by this aceount of the final 
scene of a good life, given by Colonel William Preston Johnston, formerly 
professor of history and literature at Washington College, and son of Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney Johnston of Confederate fame :— 


“The vestry of Grace Church, Lexington, met on the 28th day of September, 1870, 
to consider a project for extending and improving the building. After the ways 
and means had been discussed, I was struck by what I considered a too generous 
offer of subscription by General Lee. In this connection I may mention my observa- 
tion of General Lee’s disposition in the matter of expenditure. He was liberal, a 
generous giver, hospitable, and inclined to dispose freely of what he had. I do not 
doubt that by nature he inherited a tendency to profusion, but in early life his 
means had been narrow for what was expected of him, and his high sense of 
justice and honor had taught him the necessity of exactness. His habits and 
manner of life were simple, and not at all luxurious, and he seemed to me as ready 
and able to give away in proportion to his means as any man I ever knew. 

“After the vestry meeting just mentioned, 1 was getting into my carriage to ride 
home. It was just dark, and a light but steady drizzle was falling. General Lee 
came up to me and asked me to remain to tea, repeating his invitation very kindly. 
Excusing myself because the rain threatened to increase, I bade him adieu. General 
Lee went at once to his home, a few rods distant, and finding his family at the tea- 
table awaiting him, took his place and attempted to ask a blessing on the meal. As 
he stood with his hand on the chair, the fatal stroke fell, and he sank down speech- 


* “Mrs. Smith” and “Gus” were the names of two pet cats. 
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less, never to rise again. He survived until the r2th of October. During this inter- 
val he was generally in a nearly comatose state. The few broken utterances that 
evinced at times a wandering intellect were spoken under the influence of the reme- 
dies administered; but as long as consciousness lasted, there was evidence that all 
the high controlling influences of his whole life still ruled. A Southern poet has 
celebrated in song those last significant words, ‘Strike the tent’; and a thousand 
voices were raised to give meaning to the uncertain sound, when the dying man 
said, with emphasis, ‘Tell Hill he must come up!’ I sat up with him one night, 
and I thought he recognized me, but he did not speak. He took the medicine 
I offered him as if it were a matter of course. He lay all night just as he does in 
the recumbent statue by Valentine that surmounts his tomb at Lexington. During 
his illness he uttered some sentences, and I cannot say that he was unable to speak 
if he had so wished; but the legacy he left to his family, his country and mankind 
was to be found in his deeds and in a life of simple purity and elevation. Words 
could have added nothing to it.” 


THE END. 


THE ESTUFA, 
THE RELIGIOUS « GAS-WORKS" OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS. 
By MArRIon HILL. 


N its present connection the expression ‘‘gas-works” is open to certain 
ebjections. In the first place it is slang, and in the second place it has 
an irreverent twang. But I defy anyone with any sort of an imagina- 

tion not to be reminded of a gas-tank when he sees for the first time one of 
these circular little chapels which, to the Pueblo, is a holy of holies. 

Next, to quarrel with the word “Indian,” it is most cruelly misleading 
when applied to the Pueblo, seeming to suggest wigwams, dirt, savagery, 
bloodthirstiness, eagles’ feathers, tomahawks and beads, when the truth is 
that all these nomadic witcheries traditional to Lo is absolutely foreign 
to the Pueblo who is a house-owner, an agriculturist and a law-abiding and 
gentle citizen. He is likewise a Catholic. This makes it rather difficult 
to account for the estufa whose surroundings are certainly heathenish what- 
ever may be its rites. 

The well-loved padre shakes his head sadly and execrates the estufa as_ 
a “temple of sin,’’ and the mild Pueblo shakes his own head just as sadly, 
attends mass, confesses, is absolved, goes through every form of Catholicism 


‘ THE MILD PUEBLO... REFUSES TO GIVE UP THE ESTUFA FOR ANY CONSIDERATION.”" 
Draicen by Frank Adams. 


prescribed by the priest, but all the same refuses to give up the estufa for any 
consideration. His whole manner of life is an open avowal of the principle 
that though the white man’s religion may be all well enough “pour passer le 
temps,” yet when it comes to the serious concerns of life, such as rain-making 
and the like, it is wofully lacking, and there is nothing in the world so effica- 
cious as the sacred ceremonies which are solemnized in the mysterious 
gloom of the estufa. 

The particular “temple of sin” shown on opposite page is in the Pueblo 


‘THE PROCLAMATION IS CHANTED FORTH IN SONG.” 


Drawn by Frank Adams, 42 
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of Isleta, a few miles out of Albuquerque, New Mexico; and in all the 
United States there is no stranger, weirder, more colorless, more ghostly, 
more ghastly a place than this Indian city! City, mark you, is the right 
word, for Isleta is no community of wigwams, but is an orderly array of 
houses laid out in streets—one-story houses, and so monotonous. The si- 
lent city, each dwelling but a wearisome reproduction of its fellow, is merely 
a dreary collection of tomb-like cabins of adobe mud. No steeple nor gable 
breaks the deadly level of the skyline. No green of grass or tree, no happy 
slash of paint, nothing, cheers the prevailing gray hue of dried mud. So far 
as vivacity is concerned, Isleta can be counterfeited by laying a lot of old 
wasps’ nests side by side upon an ash heap. Talking of heaps reminds me to 
mention the colossal and commendable heap of dust which is Isleta’s one 
and only monument. It is rather historical on account of its age and its tes- 
timony to the fact that no Pueblo woman is allowed to sweep the dirt of her 
house into the street to be carried by the wind into some other woman's 
house. No, indeed. She is obliged to carry every speck of it to the conical 
dun monument which represents the cleanliness (or the dirt) of a generation 
of sweeping women, and to pack it most carefully against the sloping sides. 
This housekeeper’s mound does not present an appearance in the least odd 
or conspicuous, merely looking like a large growth or oven, for ovens in this 
mud city are also of mud, and houses, ovens, trashpile, earth and sky all 
blend drearily together in a unity of drab dulness. 

Around this sun-baked community flits the gay Pueblo Indian, as gaudy 
as a dragon-fly in his striped Navajo blankets. To his own people he is 
cheerful and companionable, but to the visiting stranger he has little to say 
about things in general, and nothing at all about the estufa. That melan- 
choly shrine sits in the midst of the mud borough like a mammoth mud 
cheese. Up the road there is a conventional little Catholic church, with an 
altar and a Madonna and Child, before all of which the complaisant 
Pueblo does not object to bend a knee, but here, too, in the center of things 
is the estufa, and the padre is powerless to abolish it. Sometimes from within 
its vault there issues forth strange music made by a gourd drum helped out 
liberally by a sort of a whistle fashioned from the bone of a wild turkey. To 
insure secrecy regarding the services, no woman is ever allowed to penetrate 
its gloom. Were she a white woman, with a white woman’s idiosyncrasies. 
she would not want to, even if allowed, for the only manner of egress or 
ingress is by way of a ladder which, placed against the walls. leads to the 
roof, and so eventually to the interior. 

Who does not recall from the dim pages of his English history the legend 
of the town crier with his imperative, “Oyez? oyez”? Well, here in Isleta, 
in the United States today, is the old custom adhered to. When the gov- 
ernor has a proclamation to make, he posts a mouthpiece on the roof of the 
estufa, and the proclamation is chanted forth in song to the listening, 
respectful and obedient Pueblos. What American knows all the customs 
of his own country? 

Tt is said that within the estufas upon the mud altars there burns a sacred 
fire which has actually been kept a-light since the days of Montezuma: 
more, that it was kindled by Montezuma’s own hand. 

Montezuma is quite a god to the Pueblos. So is the God of the white man. 
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The Pueblo owns up to a full-hand of gods, including the sun, the moon, 
an immense snake and some minor deities. But he is a first-rate Catholic, 
too, and observes both feast and fast days of the Roman church. Not until 
he has a little celebration in the estufa, though, does he really warm up to 
piety. At such times his religion becomes so excessive that he breaks forth 
in howls; these howls stimulate the dogs in the vicinity, and the howls are 
added to by vowls. Mrs. S. E. Wallace, in commenting upon these holy 
revels, characterizes them as mostly “pow-wow and bow-wow.” But 
through all the grotesque darkness of Pueblo superstition runs a bright 
thread of poetic legend; and one legend, since it is wove around the ruined 
estufa in the ruined Pueblo of Pecos, has a right to be told here. 
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*¢4 CURSED RULE OF RESTRAINT AND WRONG.” 


Draven by Frank Adams. 


Pecos was founded by the man-god, the great Montezuma himself, and he 
therefore probably felt a protective interest in it; at any rate, when the 
usurping Spaniards lay upon the conquered Pueblos a cursed rule of re- 
straint and wrong, Montezuma invoked against them the aid of his brother 
gods in heaven. These told him to plant a tree upside down beside the chief 
estufa of Pecos, and to light a holy fire upon the altar, and if the fire were 
kept burning until the tree fell, then would there come to the rescue of the 
oppressed a great pale-face nation, and deliver them from the Spanish thrall. 

So the fire was lit, and a sentinel was posted to guard its sacred flame; 
and the tree was planted—under the circumstances the planter would be 
excusable in planting the tree as insecurely as possible. But year after 
year passed, and the tree remained standing. Sentinel succeeded sentinel, 
and the flame lived on. Generations withered away, yet deliverance seemed 
no nearer. (ne day there came a rumor from old Santa Fé that the city 
had surrendered to a white-faced people. Was this the band of deliverers? 
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That day at noon the sacred tree toppled and fell. Spanish rule was no 
more. The prophecy had been fulfilled. 

If there be an unbeliever of this legend, let him go to the ruins of Pecos 
and see for himself that whereas the city was built upon a mesa so barren that 
no trees are there nor ever have been there, yet across the crumbling estufa 
lies the fallen body of a pine of mighty growth. The like of it is not for 
many miles around. Whence then did it come? 


THE BUFFALO-SKULL. 
vo =a. el By FRANK L. POLLOCK. © 
%\ T the last word I had had from Shattuck, he was in Arizona, 
‘(| making desperate but unsuccessful attempts to join the regi- 
ment of Rough Riders which Roosevelt was just then organ- 
izing. Then all communication ceased, and | inferred that 
my friend had, in a fit of disgust, embarked upon one of his 
periodical expeditions into some perfectly barbarous region, 
where he would eventually emerge in a state of severe finan- 
cial embarrassment, but with ore specimens and anecdotes 
enough to stock a mineralogical museum or a magazine. 

Three months ago I met him in El Paso. He was deeply 
sunburned, with the leathery tan of those who have been long 
exposed to the wind and sun of the southwestern deserts, and 
ne greeted me with surprise and delight. 

“Have you got eight hundred dollars?” was his second question. 

“That depends,” | replied. “What for? You aren’t—bankrupt?” 

“Oh, no—not quite. But I know an opportunity, with a little capital 

That remark has become worse than a commonplace in the West. He 
saw his false beginning and stopped, inviting me to his room to discuss 
things in general, and that evening he told me the story of the adventure 
of the buffalo-skull. 

Upon his failure to join the Rough Riders, he had, as I had foreseen, pro- 
jected an expedition of his own, by way of diverting his mind. A prospector 
named Lewis had recently returned from the mountains of northwestern 
Mexico, reporting wonderful “strikes” and “colors,” and the two men got 
together an outfit and returned across the border. 

“We worked down into the valley of the Sonora River,” said Shattuck, 
to paraphrase and considerably condense his narrative, ‘‘and into the Yaqui 
country. We had to get permission from the Yaqui chiefs to prospect there, 
for off in the mountains there was practically no other authority. We had 
no trouble with them, though: on the contrary, we found them always kind 
and hospitable. There was some excitement even then over fighting that 
had taken place in the south with Mexican troops, but at that time no 
one seemed to have any anticipation of the extensive outbreak that came 
afterward, 

“We worked up and down the mountains for over a vear, with less success 


” 
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than Lewis expected, and then the war excitement got so strong that we 
concluded we had better leave. There had been fighting within a hundred 
miles, and parties of Yaqui young men were continually going south armed 
to the teeth with modern rifles, which had been smuggled across from the 
United States. The chiefs were very anxious that we should stay and help 
them fight, and offered us all sorts of rewards, but the revolution was really 
none of our business after all, and we declined. These Yaquis seemed a 
good deal more civilized than most of the Mexican rancheros, and if we had 
been compelled to choose a side we wouldn't have hesitated. But as it was, 
we gave our rebellious friends good-bye and good luck, and started north 
with a wagon and four mules. 

“The Mexican commanders had warned all neutrals to stay away from 
that part of the country, and we had heard a rumor of two American miners 
having been shot without trial on a charge of complicity in the insurrection, 
Besides, we had seven thousand dollars’ worth of gold dust and nuggets in 
our wagon, the fruit of our whole expedition, and we felt pretty sure that if 
we fell in with one of the irregular cavalry patrols that were coming up it 
would be all over with us. So we traveled pretty fast, stopping neither to 
hunt nor prospect, and in a couple of days we were nearly half way to Ari- 
zona, and counted ourselves almost out of danger. 

“It was a broken, half desert country, alternating chapparal and cactus, 
and the rattlesnakes whirred at every turn of the wagon-wheels. But there 
was an occasional green creek-bottom, and we camped in one of these on: 
the second night. There were a lot of old buffalo-skulls lying about the 
place, where they must have lain for ten or fifteen years, ever since the herds 
used to come there to drink. I sat on one of them as the fire burned, and 
when I got up I noticed a bullet hole through the base of the skull. Some- 
thing rattled inside, which I supposed to be the ball. I couldn't shake it 
out, and I wanted it as a sort of curiosity, so I smashed the whole thing on 
a rock. Then the rattling object dropped out. It was a little, flattened 
‘lump of solid gold, about the size of the end of my finger. 

“That was enough! Of course you've heard the story of how the 
Apaches and other southern tribes used to shoot bullets moulded of gold 
instead of lead, as the more plentiful metal. Plenty of good men have worn 
out their lives trying to find the place where the gold came from, but no one 
had ever before us discovered any trace, or even any evidence of the truth 
of the legend. 

“But this sort of truth was unmistakable. Here was one of the golden 
bullets all right enough, and we forgot war and Mexican guerillas and 
everything in the excitement of the discovery. We examined all the other 
skulls about the place, but none of them had a bullet-mark. In the old buf- 
falo days, you know, the hunter very seldom aimed at the head. 

“There was no doubt about the fact that we had picked up the clue to 
the greatest strike that miner ever made, if we could only follow it up, and we 
resolved that a failure shouldn't be through lack of pains. We were too 
eager over the thing to sleep much that night, and next morning before sun- 
rise we left our mules hobbled by the wagon, buried our little treasure for 
safety, and separated to prospect all that locality very carefully. That sort 
of work takes time, but in three davs we felt pretty sure that the big nuggets 
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from which those bullets had been run were not within ten miles. So we 
moved off, half a day’s journey to the west. 

“This landed us in some foothills again, where things looked more promis- 
ing. Lewis one morning found a little ‘pocket’ containing a few ounces of 
coarse gold, but, except for this, we didn’t find metal enough to make dust- 
shot, much less musket-bullets. We moved about every day or two, 
going carefully through all likely-looking places, and now and again we 
found a small deposit in a cafion or a,show of colors in an arroyo, but we 
never found the river of the story, where the sands were pure gold. We 
didn’t lose hope, though, and whenever we felt out of spirits we looked at 
the golden bullet and reflected that the bonanza must be waiting for us— 
somewhere. 

“During all this time we had seen no one, red or white, but at last one 
night a Yaqui scout came into our camp on the San Barto River, and we 
found that war had overtaken us. He told us that there had been a good 
deal of skirmishing within twenty miles, and that a Mexican cavalry column 
was coming up into the mountains, harrassed continually by rebels. There 
were over a thousand Yaquis, he said, gathered a few miles away, preparing 
to ambush a Mexican cavalry column, and he wanted us to join them. He 
said that they had already half a dozen Americans in command of detach- 
ments, and they had a Maxim, and no quarter was being given on either . 
side. 

“This sounded interesting, but we concluded that we had better postpone 
our gold hunt and move out at once. We were off in half an hour, driving 
by starlight, and making as straight north as the ground would allow. The 
country was covered with scattered clumps of tall cacti and chapparal scrub, 
so that we couldn't see very much where we were going, but we trusted to 
luck to keep out of harm's way. Ten hours would put us out of danger, we 
thought, but, a little before midnight, Lewis, who was driving, pulled up the 
mules and whispered, ‘I smell smoke!’ 

“His nose was almost as keen as an Apache's. I couldn’t detect any- 
thing. We went forward a little farther, and then a man with a gun sud- 
denly stepped out from behind a tree, and shouted, ‘Quien va?" 

“Without making any reply, Lewis jerked around to the right, I lashed 
the mules, and we went off at a gallop. The sentry fired, and in less than a 
second there was an awful racket of shouts and gun-clattering from out of 
the dark. We had evidently run right into a Mexican camp, and nothing 
but the greatest good luck could ever get us out of it. The wagon tore 
over the rough ground at a reckless gallop, pitching over rocks and big 
cacti and ripping through the scrub, and nothing but Lewis’ splendid driv- 
ing saved us from going into headlong smash in the dark. Then, they be- 
gan shooting from behind us; the bullets zipped all round, and I could see 
the pale flashes, but nothing touched us, and in a couple of minutes more we 
would have been almost out of danger. But just at the last moment the off- 
wheel mule pitched to his knees, was dragged a few yards, got all tangled up 
in the harness, and brought the whole thing to a stop. As I jumped down to 
cut him loose, I heard hoofs behind, and a long string of horsemen gal- 
loped up and circled around us with a ring of carbines. So we had to put up 
our hands. 
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“I half expected them to shoot us without any argument at all, but they 
didn't, and pretty soon an officer rode up rather leisurely. 

***Who are you?’ he asked, in Spanish. 

“*American miners. United States subjects,’ I said. 

*“*Why did you run from us? What are you deing here? Don’t you 
know that everybody here must be either loyal or rebel?’ . Then, without 
waiting for a reply, he ordered us to be marched back to camp, and the 
wagon to be brought after us. 

“The camp contained twenty or thirty fires, burning very low, and there 
seemed to be a couple of hundred men about the place—a most villainous 
looking set, half-breeds, Indians, quarter-castes and all sorts of scoundrels. 
A good many of them were probably convicts who had been sentenced to 
military service. It was evidently a half irregular scouting force, and the 
mere appearance of the crowd made me give up much hope of getting away 
alive. 

“The officer in command at once ordered the wagon to be unloaded and 
searched under his supervision, and when he came to the gold his little black 
eves simply danced. Then he had us brought up again, and declared his 
belief that we were allied to the Yaqui insurgents and on our way to the 
United States to buy arms and ammunition for the rebellion, that we had 
convicted ourselves by trying to escape when challenged and that we fully 
deserved to be shot then and there. But, as we claimed to be American 
citizens, he would hold our case over for a day or two, and meanwhile he 
would take our gold under his care. 

“Of course we realized that we had seen the last of our dust. As for our- 
selves, he probably intended to have us killed accidentally, in case he had 
hesitations about executing us formally. For the present, however, we were 
searched and then roped hand and foot and thrown down like dogs near one 
of the fires, with a sentry over us. In half an hour the camp was quiet again. 

“Neither of us went to sleep, as you may imagine. Lewis kept his spirits 
up wonderfully, and tried to elevate mine by pointing out the possibility of 
escape. It was a rather dismal outlook, though; if we depended on the 
mercies of the Mexicans we had probably not many more nights to live. 
The chance of escape was small, at least while the sentry remained awake ; 
but Mexican sentries are not usually remarkable for their vigilance, and we 
watched him closely, while we pretengled to go to sleep ourselves. He paced 
to and fro, smoking cigarettes most of the time, and occasionally stopping 
to lean against a tree-trunk at the end of his beat. After an hour or two 
T noticed that he walked less and leaned more, and a little later he continue? 
to lean in a relaxed way that looked genuine. 

“Tt was our chance, probably the only one we should have. We were sti! 
bound tightly at wrist and ankles, but an idea came to me, and, while Lewis 
kept an eve on the guard, I rolled over and over till I came close up to the 
fire. It had been replenished, and was burning brightly, and I thrust my 
roped wrists right into the blaze. The cords smoked and caught fire, my 
flesh and skin blistered and cracked, but T didn’t even notice the pain at the 
time. Jn another minute the ropes gave way at a strong pull. and, being 
now free-handed, I burned off my foot-ropes with a live coal. 

“T carried a coal back to Lewis and burned his bonds off in the same way. 
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The camp was still quiet ; the sentry was still dozing. We didn't dare leave 
him so, lest he should wake up just after we had gone and give the alarm, so 
we crept up quietly, and he went down strangling with Lewis’ hands on his 
throat. I seized his rifle, and we tied him up with our belts and gagged him 
with his own. Then, with his rifle and revolver and cartridges, we sneake:l 
out of the range of the fires and into the dark chapparal as quietly as 
possible. 

"No one seemed to have been disturbed, and the whole thing had worked 
out wonderfully. When we got into the thickets we felt amazingly safe, 
but it was necessary to get as far from that camp as we could before daylight. 
We were loping along, trying to dodge the cactus clumps in the dark, when, 
without a sound of warning, I went down under a crashing blow on the 
head, and as I lost consciousness I seemed to hear a terrific explosion of 
firing and a burst of cheers and yells. 

“That was all I knew for a day or two. When I came to myself I was in 
a Yaqui camp, with Lewis sitting beside me. He had saved my life by 
calling out to the Yaquis that I was an American when they had knocked 
me down with a rifle-butt and were going to finish me. They were advanc- 
ing for a night attack on the Mexican camp when we ran into them, and they 
naturally jumped to the conclusion that we were sentries or scouts. A 
rather sharp fight had followed, with indecisive results. The Mexicans lost 
heavily, however, and were unable to inflict much damage upon their invisi- 
ble foes. 

“There were several American scouts and cowboys with the Yaquis, and 
they repeatedly invited us to stay with them, but we stuck to our original 
resolution of having nothing to do with the thing. I had to wait several 
days for my broken head and burned hands—they were rather badly burned 
—to heal, but we came away as soon as we could, and reached the Arizona 
boundary without further trouble.” 

“Shattuck,” I said, “I think those Mexicans saved you from a fate that 
has overtaken lots of better men than you in the West. You'd probably 
have spent the rest of your life trying to follow up that bullet story. What 
was that investment you had for my eight hundred?” , 

“Why,” he replied, a little confusedly, “you know it’s fairly quiet down 
there now. The Yaquis are holding the Mexicans in check, and they'd help 
us all they could. You see—I'm going back.” 
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